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EPOCH    I. 

TVs  are  now  arrlTed  at  a  school  of  painting  whicn  posaeeepes 
indisputable  proofs  of  having,  in  ancient  times,  ranked  among 
the  first  in  Italy,  as  in  no  part  of  that  country  do  the  re* 
jnains  of  antiquity  eyince  a  more  refined  taste,  nowhere  do 
we  find  mosaics  executed  with  more  elegance,*  nor  any  thing 
more  beautiful  than  the  subterranean  chambers  which  are 
onuunented  with  historical  designs  and  grotesques.  The  cir- 
comstaaoe  of  its  deriving  its  origin  from  ancient  Greece,  and 
the  ancient  history  of  desigu,  in  which  we  read  of  amny  of 
its  early  artists,  have  ennobled  it  above  all  others  in  Italy, 
and  on  this  account  we  feel  a  greater  regret  at  the  barbarism 
which  overwhelmed  it  in  common  with  other  /schools.  Wo 
may  express  a  similar  sentiment  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which, 
from  its  affinity  in  situation  and  government,  I  shall  include 
in  this  Fourth  Book,  but  generally  in  the  notes,  t  That 
islaiid,  too,  possessed  many  Greek  colonies,  who  have  left 
and  metals  of  such  extraordinary  workmanship,  that 


*  In  tbe  Mnseo  of  the  Sig.  D«  Franc.  Danide,  are  some  birds  not 
inferior  to  tiie  dores  of  Vnrietti. 

t  I  adopt  tbam  mode  because  **  little  has  hitherto  been  pnblished  on  the 
Sicilian  sdiool,"  as  the  Stg.  Hackert  observes  in  his  **Meinorie  de' 
^tetori  Mesaineai.'*  I  had  not  seen  that  book  nhaa.  I  pnblasbed  the  for- 
mer  edition  of  the  present  work,  and  I  was  then  deairooa  that  the  me- 
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many  have  thonght  that  Sicily  preceded  Athena  in  carrying 
this  art  to  perfection.  Bat  to  proceed  to  the  art  of  painting 
in  Naples,  which  is  onr  present  object,  we  may  observe,  that 
Dominici  and  the  other  national  writers,  the  notice  of  whom 
I  shall  reserve  for  their  proper  places,  affirm,  that  that  city 
was  never  wholly  destitute  of  artists,  not  only  in  the  ancient 
times,  which  Filostrato  extols  so  highly  in  the  proemiam  of 
his  *^  Immagini,"  but  even  in  the  dark  ages.  In  confirmatioii 
of  this,  they  adduce  devotional  pictures  by  anonymous  artists 
anterior  to  the  year  1200 ;  particularly  many  Madonnas  in  aji 
ancient  style,  which  were  the  objects  of  adoration  in  various 
churches.  They  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  these  early  artists, 
and  bitterly  inveigh  against  Yaaari,  who  has  wholly  omitted 
them  in  his  work. 

The  first  painter  whom  we  find  mentioned  at  the  earliest 
j>eriod  of  the  restoration  of  the  art.  Is  Tommaso  de'  Stefani, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  OimaJbue,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.*  That  prince,  according  to  Yasari,  in  passifig 
through  Florence,  was  conducted  to  the  studio  of  Cimabue  to 
see  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  he  had  painted  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Rucellai  family,  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever 
before  been  executed.  He  adds,  that  the  whole  city  collected 
in  such  crowds  thither  to  view  it,  that  it  became  a  scene  of 
public  festivity,  and  that  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  the 

<Doir8  of  the  Sieilitti  paintera  thonld  be  coUeoted  together  and  given  to 
-the  public.  I  rejoice  that  we  have  had  memoirs  pretented  to  aa  of  thoae 
•of  Messina,  and  that  we  shall  also  have  those  of  the  Syracusans  and 
others,  as  the  worthy  professor  gives  us  reason  to  hope  in  the  preface,to 
the  *'  Memorie  "  before  mentioned,  which  were  written  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  and  published  by  Sig.  Hackert  with  his  own  remarks. 

*  The  history  of  the  art  in  Messina  enumerates  a  aeries  of  pictures 
from  the  year  1267,  of  which  period  is  S.  Placido  of  the  cathedral, 
painted  by  an  Antonio  d' Antonio.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  a  family  of 
painters,  which  had  the  surname  of  Antonj,  and  that  many  pictures  in  S. 
Francesco,  S.  Anna,  and  elsewhere,  are  by  different  Antonj,  until  we 
-come  to  Sal^atore  <U  Antonio,  father  of  the  celebrated  Antoneilo  di 
Messina,  and  himself  a  master ;  and  there  remains  by  him  a  S.  Francis 
in  the  act  of  receiTing  the  Stigmata,  in  the  church  of  his  name.  Thus 
the  genealogy  of  this  Antoneilo  is  carried  to  the  before-mentioned  Antonio 
•d'  Antoaio,  and  still  further  by  a  writer  called  II  Minaooiato  f  Hack.  p.  11 ), 
-although  Antonio  nerer,  to  my  knowledge,  subscribed  himself  degK  Antonj, 
hanng  always  on  his  pictures,  which  I  have  seen,  inscribed  h&  eoontry, 
iostesd  of  his  soniame,  as  Mesainenns,  MsssIdots,  Messtna. 
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vtisl  TBBided,  teoeiTed  in  conBeqnenoe  tlie  name  of  Boi^go  Al- 
kgriy  wiuch  it  lias  retained  to  the  present  day.  Dominici  has 
not  fiuled  to  make  nae  of  this  tradition  to  the  adraotage  of 
Tommaso.  He  observefl,  that  Charles  wonld  naturally  have 
iniited  Cimabne  to  Naples  if  he  had  eonsidered  l^pn  the  first 
artist  of  his  day ;  the  king,  howeyer,  did  not  do  so,  bnt  at  the 
tune  time  employed  Tommaso  to  ornament  a  chnreh  whieh  he 
had  founded,  and  he  therefore  mnst  have  considered  him  su- 
perior to  Cimabne.  This  argument^  as  every  one  will  imme- 
diately perceive,  is  by  no  means  concludve  of  the  real  merits 
of  theee  two  artists.  That  mnst  be  decided  by  an  inspeeticm 
of  their  works ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  Marco  da  l^eaa^ 
who  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  jMunting  in  Naples,  declares 
that  in  respect  to  grandeur  of  composition,  Cimabue  was  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  Tommaso  enjoyed  the  ^Ekvour  also  of 
Charles  XL,  who  employed  him,  as  did  also  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  city.  The  chapel  of  the  Minutoli  in  the  Dnomo, 
mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  was  ornamented  by  him  with  various 
pieinres  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  Tommaso  had  a 
sdiolar  in  Filippo  Tesauro,  who  painted  in  the  church  of  8. 
Restitntay  the  life  of  B.  Niceolo,  the  hermit,  the  only  one  of 
his  frescos  which  has  survived  to  our  days. 

About  the  year  1325,  Giotto  was  invited  b^  King  Robert 
to  paint  the  church  of  S.  Chiara  in  Naples,  which  he  decorated 
with  subjects  from  the  New  Testament^  and  the  mysteries  of 
the  Apocalypse,  with  some  designs  suggested  to  him  at  a  for- 
mer time  by  Dante,  as  was  currently  reported  in  the  days  of 
Tasari.  These  pictures  were  effaced  about  the  banning  of 
the  present  century,  as  they  rendered  the  church  dark ;  bnt 
there  remains,  among  other  things  in  good  preservation,  a 
Madonna,  called  della  Grazia,  which  the  generous  piety  of 
the  religions  possessors  preserved  for  the  veneration  of  the 
fedthfyil.  Giotto  painted  some  pictures  also  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Coronata ;  and  others,  which  no  longer  exist,  in  the 
Castello  deir  Uovo.  He  selected  for  his  assistant  in  his 
labours,  a  Maestro  Simone,  who,  in  consequence  of  enjoying 
Oiotto*s  esteem,  aoqaired  a  great  name  in  Naples.  Some 
consider  him  a  native  of  Cremona,  others  a  Neapolitan,  which 
seems  nearer  the  truth.  His  style  partakes  both  of  Tesauro 
and  Giotto,  whence  some  consider  him  oi  the  first,  others  of 
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the  second  master ;  and  he  may  piobably  hare  been  insirnoted 
by  both.  However  that  may  be,  on  the  departure  of  Giotto 
he  was  employed  in  many  works  which  King  Robert  and  the 
Queen  Sanoia  were  prosecuting  in  various  churches,  and  par- 
ticularly in  S.  Lorenzo.  He  there  painted  that  monarch  in 
the  act  of  oeing  crowned  by  the  Bishop  Lodovico,  his  brother, 
to  whom,  upon  his  death  and  subsequent  canonization,  a  chapel 
was  dedicated  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  Simone  appointed 
to  decorate  it,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by 
death.  Dominici  particularly  extols  a  picture  by  him  of  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  great  altar  of  the 
Incoronata;  and  thinks  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
works  of  Giotto.  In  other  respects,  he  confesses  that  his 
conception  and  invention  were  not  equally  good,  nor  did  his 
heads  possess  so  attractive  an  air  as  those  of  Giotto,  nor  his 
colours  such  a  suavity  of  tone. 

He  instructed  in  the  art  a  son,  called  Francesco  di  Simone^ 
who  was  highly  extolled  for  a  Madonna  in  chiaroscuro,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Chiara,  and  which  was  one  of  the  works  which 
escaped  being  effaced  on  the  occasion  before  mentioned.  He 
had  two  other  scholars  in  Gennaro  di  Cola,  and  Stefanone, 
who  were  veiy  much  alike  in  their  manner,  and  on  that 
account  were  chosen  to  paint  in  conjunction  some  large  com- 
positions, such  as  the  pictures  of  the  Life  of  S.  Lodovico^ 
bishop  of  Tolosa,  which  Simone  had  only  commenced,  and 
various  others  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  S.  Giovanni  da 
Carbonaia,  which  were  preserved  for  a  long  period.  Notwith- 
standing the  similarity  of  their  styles,  we  may  perceive  a 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  artists ;  the  nrst  being  in 
reference  to  the  second,  studied  and  correct,  and  anxious  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to  elevate  the  art ;  on  which 
account  he  appears  occasionally  somewhat  laboured :  the 
second  discovers  more  genius,  more  confidence,  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  pencil,  and  to  his  figures  he  gives  a  spirit  that 
might  have  assured  him  a  distinguished  place,  if  he  had  beea 
bom  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  art. 

Before  Zingaro  (who  will  very  soon  occupy  our  attention) 
introduced  a  manner  acquired  in  other  schools,  the  art  had 
made  little  progress  in  Naples  and  her  territories.  Th» 
is  clearly  proved  by  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  the  scholar  of 
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Fnaeesco,  who  lived  till  the  jear  1444,  of  whom  Dominici 
mentioiis  some  pictures,  thongh  he  is  in  doubt  whether  they 
should  not  be  assigned  to  Maestro  Simone ;  which  is  a  tacit 
confefldon,  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  art  had  not 
made  any  considerable  progress.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Golantonio  after  some  time,  by  constant  practice,  had  con- 
adenkbly  improved  himself,  having  painted  several  works  in 
%  more  modem  style,  particularly  a  1^.  Jerome,  in  the  church 
of  S.  liorenxo,  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of 
a  lion,  with  the  date  of  1436.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  truth, 
nmoved  afterwards,  for  its  merit,  by  the  P.  P.  Conventual!, 
into  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church,  where  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  admiration  of  strangers.  He  had  a  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Angiolo  Franco,  who  imitated  better  than  any  other 
Neapolitan  die  manner  of  Giotto ;  adding  only  a  stronger 
style  of  chiaroscuro,  which  he  derived  from  his  master. 

The  art  was,  however,  more  advanced  by  Antonio  Solano, 
originally  a  smith,  and  commonly  called  lo  Zingaro.  His 
history  has  something  romantic  in  it,  like  that  of  Quintin 
M ats^  who,  £nom  his  first  profession,  was  called  11  Fabbro, 
and  became  a  painter  from  his  love  to  a  young  girl,  who 
promiaed  to  marry  him  when  he  had  made  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  paintii^.  Solano,  in  the  same  manner,  being 
enamoured  of  a  daughter  of  Golantonio,  and  receiving  from 
him  a  promise  of  her  hand  in  marriage  in  ten  years,  if  he 
became  an  eminent  painter,  forsook  his  furnace  for  the 
academy,  and  substituted  the  pencil  for  the  file.  There  is  an 
idle  tradition  of  a  queen  of  Naples  having  been  the  author  ot 
this  match,  but  that  matter  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  nar- 
rator of  it.  It  is  more  interesting  to  us  to  know  that 
Solario  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  for  several  years  the 
scholar  of  Lippo  Dalmasio,  called  also  Lippo  delle  Madonne, 
from  hie  numerous  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  grace 
with  which  he  painted  them.  On  leaving  Bologna  he  visited 
other  parts  of  Italy,  in  order  to  study  the  works  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  various  schools ;  as  Yivarini,  in  Venice ;  Bioci, 
in  Florence ;  Galasso,  in  Ferrara ;  Pisanello,  and  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  in  Borne.  It  has  been  thought  that  he  assisted  the 
two  last,  as  Luca  Giordano  affirmed,  ^at  among  the  pictures 
in  the  Latezan.  he  reeognised  some  heads  which  were  in* 
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dispntablj  by  Solario.  He  excelled  in  thia  particulafy  andl 
excited  the  admiration  of  Marco  da  Siena  bimeelf^  wha 
declared  that  hia  oountenanoes  aeemed  alive.  He  became  also 
a  good  perspective  painter  for  those  times,  and  respectable  in 
historical  compositions^  which  he  enlivened  with  landscape  ini 
a  better  stjle  than  other  painters,  and  distinguished  his  figares 
bj  drapery  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  carefully  drawn  from 
nature.  He  was  less  h&ppj  in  designing  his  liands  and  feet, 
and  often  appears  heavy  in  hia  attitudes,  and  crude  in  his 
colouring.  On  his  return  to  Nipples,  it  is  said  that  he  gare 
proofs  of  his  skill,  and  wss  fayouiuUy  received  by  Colaatoniop 
and  thus  became  his  son-in-law  nine  years  sifter  his  first 
departure ;  and  that  he  painted  and  taught  there  under  Kin^ 
Alfonso,  until  the  year  1455,  about  which  time  he  died. 

The  most  cdebrated  work  of  this  artist  was  in  the  choir  of 
8.  Severino,  in  fresco,  representing,  in  several  compartmeati^ 
the  life  of  S.  Benedict,  and  containing  an  incredible  variety 
of  fignres  and  subjeets.  He  left  also  numerous  pictures  witk 
portraits,  and  Madonnas  of  a  beautiful  fonn,  and  not  a  few 
others  painted  in  various  churches  of  Naples.  In  thai  of  S. 
Demenieo  Magg^ore,  where  he  painted  a  dead  Christy  sjnd  in 
that  of  S.  Pier  Martire,  where  he  represented  a  S.  Yinoensioy 
with  some  subject  from  the  life  of  that  saint,  it  is  said  that  be 
surpassed  himself.  Thus  there  oommeoeed  in  Naples  a  new 
epooh,  whu^  from  its  original  and  most  celebrated  prototype*, 
is  called  by  the  Cav.  Massimo,  the  school  ^  Zingaro,  as  in 
that  city  those  pictures  are  comnMrnly  distinguished  by  tho 
name  of  Zingaresqne,  which  were  painted  from  the  time  of 
that  artist  to  that  of  Tesauro,  or  a  little  later,  in  the  ssme  way 
that  pictures  are  everywhere  called  Cortonesque,  that  aro 
painted  in  imitation  of  Berettint 

About  this  time  there  flourished  two  eminent  artists,  whom 
I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  in  this  place  before  I  enter  on 
the  Bucceedioff  scholars  of  the  Neapolitan  school  These 
were  Matteo  da  Siena,  and  Antonello  da  Meaedna.  The  first 
we  noticed  in  the  echool  of  Siena,  and  mentioned  his  having 
painted  in  Naples  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  It  exists 
in  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  a  Formello,  and  is  engraved 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lettere  SenesL  The  year 
X.CCCC.XVIU.  is  attached  to  it,  bnt  we  ought  not  to  yield- 


imiklicit  fiufth  to  tiiisdate.  II  P.  della  VaUe,  in  p.  56  of  th« 
aboTe-meDtioned  Toiume,  obeerrea^  that  Matteoy  in  the 
jear  1462,  when  he  painted  with  hie  father  in  Piensa,  wae 
yoang,  and  that  in  the  porirait  whioh  he  paistod  of  himeelf 
in  1491,  he  does  not  appear  agecL  He  could  not  therefore 
hare  painted  in  Naples  in  1418.  After  this  we  nay  beiieve 
itTety  poBsible,  that  in  this  date  an  l  has  been  inadTertentlj 
snittad,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  iLoeocLxmi.  Thus  the 
aboTe  writer  conjeetnres,  and  with  so  mueh  the  morepvobnbi- 
lity:,  as  he  advanoes  proofs,  both  ^m  the  form  of  the  Ittteie 
and  the  absence  of  the  artist  from  his  native  jdace.  Whoever 
deauea  similar  examples,  nay  tarn  te  page  119  of  ¥ol.  i, 
and  he  will  find  that  such  errors  hare  occurred  iwwe  than 
enee  in  the  date  el  books.  Guided  bj  this  eircunstaace,  we 
may  eorreet  what  Dominici  has  asserled  ef  Matteo  da  Siena 
haTiB^  influenced  the  style  of  Solario*  It  may  be  tnw  Umi 
there  is  a  resemblance  in  the  air  of  the  head%  asid  the  mienJ 
style,  bat  such  similarity  can  only  beaeeennted  §ot  by  Matteo 
dtfiTing  it  from  Sriacio,  or  both,  as  often  happens,  imitating  it 
from  the  same  master. 

Antenello,  of  the  family  of  the  Anteaj,  anirsssaUy  knowm 
nnder  the  name  of  Aatonello  da  Messina,  is  a  name  so  illwK 
tiioQS  in  the  histoiy  of  art,  that  it  is  not  snffieient  to  have 
mentioned  hkn  in  the  first  book  and  to  refer  to  him  hers 
againy  as  he  will  claim  a  farther  notice  in  the  Venetian  School, 
and  we  most  endeenrour  too  to  oyercome  some  perplexing  diflU 
coltiss^  to  ascertain  with  correctness  the  time  at  which  he 
fiouriahed,  and  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute^  whether  he  were 
the  first  who  painted  in  oil  in  Italy,  or  whether  that  art  wae 
practised  before  bis  time.  Yasan  relates,  that  when  yeong^ 
after  having  spent  many  years  in  Rome  in  the  stady  of 
design,*  and  many  more  at  Palermo,  paintmg  there  with  the 
repataiion  of  a  good  artist,  he  repaired  first  to  Messina,  and 


*  Tbe  Mcmorie  de*  Pittori  Metrinen  assert,  that  at  Komc  be  was 
attraeied  by  Uie  faaoe  ef  the  works  of  Masacdo,  and  that  he  there  also 
designed  all  the  ancient  statues.  They  add,  too,  that  he  arrived  at  such 
celebrity,  that  his  works  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  masters  of  his  time. 
1  imagine  it  most  bo  meant  to  allnde  to  those  who  preceded  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  Flrancia,  Gio.  Bellini,  and  Mantegna,  as  his  works  will  not  bear 
any  cpmpariaoa  with  those  ol  the  latter  masten. 
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inm  ihenoe  pfUBsed  to  Naples,  where  he  chanced  to  see  a  large 
oompoeition  painted  in  oil  by  Gio.  da  Bruggia,  which  had  been 
presented  by  seme  Florentine  merchants  to  King  Alfonso. 
Antonello,  smitten  with  this  new  art,  took  his  departnre  to 
Flanders,  and  there,  by  his  affability,  and  by  a  present  of  some 
drawings  of  the  Italian  school,  so  &r  ingratiated  himself  with 
Giovanni,  as  to  induce  him  to  commnnicate  to  him  the  secret, 
and  the  aged  painter  dying  soon  afterwards,  thus  left  him 
instructed  in  the  new  art     This  must  have  happened  aboat 
the  year  1440,  since  that  time  is  required  to  support  the  sup- 
position that  Giovanni,  bom  about  1370,  died  at  an  advanced 
age^  as  the  old  writers  assert,  or  exactly  in  1441,  as  is  asserted 
by  the  author  of  the  ^^  Galleria  Imperiale/'     Antonello  then 
left  Flanders,  and  first  resided  for  some  months  in  his  native 
place ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Yenioe,  where  he  communi- 
cated the  secret  to  Domenico  Yeneziano  ;  and  having  painted 
there  a  ooofflderable  time,  died  thero  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
All  this  we  find  in  Yasari,  and  it  agrees  with  what  he  relates 
in  the  life  of  Domenico  Yenesiano,   that  this  artist,  after 
having  learnt  the  new  method  from  Antonello  in  Yenioe, 
painted  in  Loieto  with  Piero  della  Francesca,  some  few  years 
before  that  artist  lost  his  eyesight,  which  happened  in  1458. 
Thus  ihe  arrival  of  Antonello  in  Yenice  mnst  have  occurred 
about  the  year  1450,  or  some  previous  year;   but  this  cott- 
olusion  is  contrary  to  Yenetian  evidence.     The  remaining 
traces  of  Antonello,  or  the  dates  attached  to  his  works  there, 
oommence  in  1474,  and  terminate  according  to  Ridolfi  in  1490. 
There  does  not  appear  any  reason  whatever,  why  he  should 
not  have  attached  dates  to  his  pictures,  nntil  after  residing 
twenty-four  years  in  Yenice.     Besides,  how  can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Antonello,  after  passing  many  years  in  Rome 
as    a  student,    and  many    in    Palermo  as   a  master,  and 
some  years  in  Messina  and  Flanders,   should  not  in  Ye- 
nice, in  the   forty-ninth  year  after  the  death   of  Giovanni, 
have   passed   the  forty-ninth    year  of  his  age?     Hackert 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Gallo,  who  in  the  ^'  Annali  di  Mes- 
sina," dates  the  birth  of  Antonello  in  1447,  and  his  death 
at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1496.     But  if  this 
were  so,  how  could  he  have  known  Gio.  da  Bruggia  ?    Yet  if 
sneh  fact  be  denied,  we  must  contradict  a  tradition  which  has 
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ken  generallj  credited.  I  should  be  moie  iadined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  mistake  in  his  age,  and  that  he  died  at  a  more 
adTBDoed  period  of  life.  Nor  on  this  supposition  do  we  wrong 
Yasari^  others  having  remarked  what  we  shall  also  on  a  proper 
opportunity  confirm,  that  as  fiur  as  regards  Venetian  artists, 
Vasari  errs  almost  in  eyery  page  from  the  want  of  accorate 
information.  I  further  believe  that,'  respecting  the  residence 
of  Antonello  in  Venice,  he  wrote  with  inaccuracy.  That  he 
was  there  about  the  year  1450,  and  communicated  his  secret 
to  Domenico,  is  a  fieiet  which,  after  so  many  processes  made  in 
Fktrenoe  on  the  murder  of  Domenieo,  and  so  much  discussion 
reqieeting  him,  must  have  been  well  ascertained,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  report  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  painters  by 
Griilandajo,  or  any  other  contemporan^,  in  whose  writings 
Vasari  might  search  for  information.  But  admitting  this,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  Antonello  did  not  reside  eonsUmtly  in 
Venice  from  the  year  1450  until  his  death,  as  Vasari  insi- 
nuates. It  appears  that  he  tiayelled  afterwards  in  several 
countries,  resided  for  along  time  in  Milan,  and  acquired  there 
a  great  odebritjr,  and  that  he  repaired  afresh  to  Venice,  and 
eujoyed  there  &i  some  years  a  public  salary.  This  we  gather 
from  lianrolico,  quoted  by  Haokert :  Oh  mirum  hie  in^enium 
Fsnsliis  aliquot  anno9  puhliei  canductui  nudt:  Midiolani 
quoque  fwU  p&rceUhrU  (Hi$t.  Siean.  pi.  186,  prim,  edit), 
and  if  he  was  not  a  contemporary  writer,  still  he  was  not  very 
£»  removed  from  Antonello.  Tms  is  the  hypothesis  I  propose 
in  Older  to  reconcile  the  many  contradictory  accounts  which 
we  find  on  this  subject  in  Vasari,  Bidolfi,  and  Zanetti ;  and 
when  we  come  to  the  Venetian  school,  I  shall  not  forget  to 
adduce  further  proofs  in  support  of  it.  Others  may  perhaps 
succeed  better  than  I  have  done  in  this  task,  and  with  that 
hope  I  shall  console  myself;  as  in  my  researches  I  have  no 
other  object  than  truth,  I  shall  be  equally  satisfied  whether  I 
discover  it  myself^  or  it  be  communicated  to  me  by  others. 

That  therefore  Antonello  was  the  first  who  exhibited  a  per- 
fect method  of  practising  painting  in  oil  in  Italy,  is  an  asser- 
tion that,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  with  justice  maintained,  or 
at  least  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
And  yet  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  this 
honour  is  strongly  diluted.     In  that  history  we  find  the  d&> 
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scription  of  a  ebapel  in  the  Duomo  of  MeasiBa,  called  Madonna 
della  Lettera,  where  it  b  said  there  exists  a  very  old  Greek 
piotoie  of  the  Virgin,  an  object  of  adoration^  which  was  said 
to  be  in  oil.     If  this  were  eren  adm  ted,  it  could  not  detract 
from  the  ment  of  Antonello  in  having  restored  a  beautiful  art 
that  had  fallen  into  desaetuda :  but  in  these  Greek  pictures, 
the  wax  had  often  the  appearance  of  oil,  as  we  observed  in 
vol.  i.  p.  86.    Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  fragment  of  a  discourse 
which  Domioici  has  preserved,  assarts  that  the  Neapolitan 
painters  of  13(K)  continued  to  improve  in  the  two  manners  of 
painting  in  fresco  and  oiL  When  I  peruse  again  what  I  have 
writt^  in  voL  L  p.  &6,  where  some  attempt  at  colouring  in 
oil  anterior  to  Antonello  is  admitted,  I  may  be  permitted  not 
to  nAy  on  the  word  of  Pino  alone.     There  exist  in  Naples 
many  piotnrss  of  1300,  and  I  caiiBot  imagine  why,  in  a  con- 
troversy like  this,  they  are  neither  examined  nor  alluded  toi, 
and  why  the  question  ia  reeled  solely  en  a  work  or  two  of 
Colantonio.    Some  national  writers,  and  not  long  amce,  Sig^ 
Borelli,  in  hia  '^  Coltuia  delle  due  Sieiii,"  tom.  iii.  p.  171,  have 
pretended  that  Colantonio  del  Fiore  was  certainly  the  first  to 
naint  in  <»1,  and  adduced  in  proof  the  very  picture  of  S.  Jerome, 
before  mentioned^  and  another  in  8.  Maria  Nnova.    H  Sig. 
Piaoens%  after  inspeetiag  them,  says  that  he  was  not  aUe  to 
dedde  whether  these  ]»ctaies  were  really  in  oiler  net  Zanetti 
(P.  y.  p.  20)  also  remarks,  ihat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
pass  a  decided  judgment  on  works  of  this  kind,  and  I  haTo 
made  the  same  obseorvation  with  respect  to  Van  Eyok,  which 
will,  I  hope,  convince  every  reader  who  wiU  be  at  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  voL  L  p.  84.     And  unless  that  had  been  the 
case,  how  happened   it  that  all  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  name  of  Van  Eyek    in  the  course  of  a  few  years; 
that  every  painter  ran  to  him ;  that  his  works  were  coveted 
by  princes,  and  that  thev  who  could  not  obtain  them,  pro«- 
cured  the  works  of  his  scholars,  and  others  the  works  of  Ausse, 
Ugo  d'Anversa,  and  Antonello ;  and  of  Ruggieri  especially, 
of  whose  great  fame  in  Italy  we  shall  in  another  place  adduce 
the  documents?*    On  the  other  hand,  who,  beyond  Naples  and 
its  territory,  had  at  that  time  heard  of  Colantonio  ?  Who  ever 
sought  with  such  eagemesa  the  works  of  S<^io  ?  And  if  thia 

"■■  In  the  first  qioch  of  the  Tenetian  SchooL 
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hat  waa  the  scholar  and  aon-in-kw  of  a  aaiutor  wli»  paioted 
ao  veil  in  oil,  how  happened  it  that  he  was  neither  distin- 
fpiished  in  the  art,  nor  eyen  acquired  it  ?  Whr  did  he  hiniaelf 
and  his  arJiolaTB  work  in  distemper  ?  Why  Jdd  the  Sicilians, 
as  we  hare  seen,  pass  oTer  to  Yenioe,  whne  Antonello  resided, 
to  inatrnct  thenDselves,  and  not  confine  themselyes  to  Na|^  ? 
Whj  did  the  whole  school  of  Venice,  the  emperinm  of  £a» 
rope,  and  capable  of  contradicting  anr  him  report^  attest,  on 
the  death  of  Antonello,  that  he  was  the  fi»t  that  painted  in 
oil  in  Italy,  and  no  one  opposed  to  hia  either  8oh»io  <« 
Colantonio  i*  Thej  either  conld  not  at  that  tune  haire  been 
aeqnunted  with  this  disooTOiy,  or  did  not  know  it  to  an  ex* 
tent  that  can  contradict  Yasari,  and  the  prevailing  opiaiona 
respecting  Antonello.  Dominici  has  adyasced  more  on  this 
point  than  any  other  penon,  asserting  that  this  art  was  dia- 
eoTered  in  Naples,  and  was  canned  fipom  thence  to  Flanders 
by  Van  l&yck  hioisdi^  to  whieh  sappoeitian,  after  the  ofaser* 
yations  already  aada^  I  deem  it  si^eEfloeos  to  veply.f 

*  The  foOoifiag  iaMription,  composed  at  tiie  iulnee  of  the  Viaetiia 
punters,  is  found  in  Bidolfi,  p.  49.  '^Antonins  piotor,  pracipatua 
M esssBK  suae  et  todns  Sicili«  omamentam,  hftc  hnmo  coiitq;iUir :  noa 
soIhs  sbIs  piefeoris,  in  ^bu  sbgnlsre  oiiiftdiim  et  Tenustas  toSt: 
aed  «t  aM>d  osferibas  oles  misoaidis  spisadovsai  «t  perpetaitafeBai 
munxs  Jtajlim  PicmLa  eontolit,  snauao  sanpaa  srtiScBM  stadfe 


fAielter  of  Siurnnmwio,  iwrittsn  on  tha  20^  UuA^  ISU,  has  bean 
ooamnucated  tOBM  bsptbe  Sig.  Cst.  do'  liuan,  eKtncted  firoaa  the  eOlk 
Tofaune  of  the  1IS&  eoUeeted  in  Yemce  by  te  8^.  Ab.  Profess.  Danielft 
Francesroni.  It  is  addiessed  to  M.  A.  MioMe,  ^vIm»  had  nqnested  feaaa 
him.  Bome  infonutioii  respectias  the  snoenl  and  saodenaitists  of  Naplea  i 
and  in  zeforance  to  the  present  qnestieB  he  fhns  spesks :  '*  Sinee  tliaS 
period  (the  leign  of  King  Ladislaiis),  we  have  not  had  my  one  of  so  modi 
talent  in  Ute  art  of  painting  as  ear  Msestro  CMantonio  of  Naples,  vlio 
vovld  in  all  probability  hsTO  armed  at  great  eminenee,  if  he  had  notdied 
yoimg.  OwmgtotbBtaeteof  thetinies,  hedidnotarmeaSthatperfBc. 
tion  of  design  founded  on  the  antiqme,  which  his  diseiple  Antonello  da 
Messina  atteined»  an  artist,  as  I  understand,  well  known  amongst  yon. 
The  style  of  Colantonio  was  fonnded  en  the  Flenrish,  snd  the  coloQring  of 
that  coontiy*  to  wliich  he  was  so  much  attained,  that  he  had  intended  to 
go  thither,  bvt  the  King  Raniero  retained  him  here,  sstisfied  with  siiew- 
ing  him  the  practice  and  mode  of  sneh  oolonring."  From  this  letter, 
which  seems  contrary  to  my  argument,  I  collect  sofficieBt,  if  I  err  not,  to 
it  For,  Ist,  the  defence  of  those  writers  foils  to  the  ground, 
i  that  the  art  of  oil-colouring  was  derived  from  Naplai,  whilo 
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We  shall  now  retim  to  the  scholars  of  Solano,  who  wero 
Tery  numerous.  Amongst  them  was  a  Niooola  di  Yito,  who 
maj  be  called  the  Buffalmacco  of  this  school,  for  his  singular 
humour  and  his  eccentric  invention,  though  in  other  respects 
he  was  an  inferior  artist^  and  little  deserving  commemoration. 
Simone  Papa  did  not  paint  any  large  composition  in  which  he 
might  be  compared  to  his  master;  he  confined  himself  to 
altar-pieces,  with  few  figures  grouped  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
finished  with  exquisite  care,  so  that  he  sometimes  equalled 
Zingaro,  as  in  a  8.  Michele,  painted  for  S.  Maria  Nuova. 
Of  die  same  class  seems  to  have  been  Angiolillo  di  Roccadi- 
rame,  who  in  the  church  of  S.  Bridget^  painted  that  saint 
conteonplating  in  a  vision  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  picture  which 
even  with  Ihe  experienced  might  pass  for  the  work  of  his 
master.  More  celebrated  and  more  deserving  of  notice,  are 
Pietro  and  Polito  (Ippolito)  del  Donzello,  sons-in-law  of 
Angiolo  Franco,  and  relatives  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Giidiano  da  Maiano,  bv  whom  they  were  instructed  in  that 
art  Yasari  mentions  them  as  the  first  painters  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  but  does  not  give  any  account  of  their  master, 
•or  of  what  school  they  were  natives,  and  he  writes  in  a  way 
that  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  they  were  Tuscans. 
He  says  that  Gialiano,  having  finished  the  pahM)e  of  Poggio 
Reale  for  King  Robert,  the  monarch  engaged  the  two  brothers 


^we  fee  that  Colanfeoiiio,  hy  uatnt  of  the  kin;,  reoeiyed  it  from  Fbnders. 
^d^,  Van  Eyck  himidf  ii  not  here  named,  but  tiie  painters  of  Flanders 
•generally,  which  country  first  awakened,  as  we  have  observed,  by  the 
example  of  Italy,  had  discorered  new,  and  it  is  true,  imperfect  and  in- 
-effioient  methods,  but  still  saperior  to  distemper ;  and  who  knows  if  this 
(were  adopted  by  Colantonio.  Srdly,  It  is  said  that  he  died  yonng,  a 
drcamstanoe  wludi  may  give  credit  to  the  dilBciiIty  that  he  had  in  com- 
mnnicating  the  secret :  in  fact,  it  is  not  known  that  he  oommnnicated  it 
<«ven  to  his  son-in-law,  mnch  less  to  a  stranger.  4thly,  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  Antonello  nndertaking  the  jonmey  to  Flanders  to  learn  the  secret 
from  Van  Eyek,  who  was  then  in  years,  and  not  without  difficulty  com- 
municated it  to  him.  5thly,  If  we  believe  with  Ridolfi  that  Antonello 
painted  in  1494  in  TVerigi,  and  credit  the  testimony  of  Yasari,  that  he 
was  not  then  more  than  forty-nine  years  of  age,  how  could  it  be  the 
adiolar  of  Colantonio,  who,  aoeording  to  Dominici,  died  in  1444  ? 
It  is  with  diffidence  I  advance  these  remarks  on  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
before  expressed  my  doubts^  a&d  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  some  points 
undecided,  or  decided  rather  according  to  the  opinions  of  others  than  my 
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to  deconte  it,  and  that  fint  (jinliano  dying,  uid  tbe  king 
afterwardS)  Polito  returned  to  Florence.*  &ttari  observes^ 
that  he  did  not  find  the  two  Donzelli  mentioned  by  Orlandi, 
nor  by  any  one  else,  a  dear  proof  that  be  did  not  himself 
conwder  them  natives  of  Naples,  and  on  that  acoonnt  he  did 
not  look  for  them  in  Bernardo  Dominici,  who  has  written  at 
length  npon  them,  complaining  of  the  negligence  or  inad* 
Tertent  error  of  Yasari. 

The  pictores  of  the  two  brothers  were  painted,  according  to 
Yasari,  abont  the  year,  1447.  Bnt  as  he  informs  us  that 
Pdito  did  not  leave  Naples  nntil  the  death  of  Alfonso,  this 
epoch  ahonld  be  extended  to  1463,  or  beyond,  as  he  renuuned 
for  a  year  longer,  or  thereabouts,  under  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso.  He  painted  for  that 
monarch  some  large  compositions  in  the  refectory  of  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  partly  alone  and  partly  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  and  both  brothers  combined  in  decorating  for  the 
king  a  part  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Reale.  We  may  hcr» 
with  propriety  also  mention,  that  they  painted  in  one  of  the 
rooms  the  Conspiracy  against  Ferdinand,  which  being  seen  by 
Jaeopo  Sannauaro,  gave  occasion  to  his  writing  a  sonnet,  the 
41st  in  the  second  part  <^  his  ^  Rime."  Their  style  resembles 
that  of  their  master,  except  that  their  colouring  is  softer. 
They  distinguished  themselves  also  in  their  architectural 
ornaments,  and  in  the  painting  of  frieses  and  trophies,  and 
snijeets  in  diiarosouro,  in  the  manner  of  baasi-rilievi,  an  art 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  practised  before  them. 
The  younger  brother  leaving  Naples,  and  dying  soon  after- 
wards, Pietro  remained  employed  in  that  city,  where  he  and 
his  scholars  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  their  paintings  in 
dl  and  firesca  The  portraits  of  Pietro  had  all  the  force  of 
nature,  and  it  is  not  long  since  that,  on  the  destruction  of 
some  of  his  pictures  on  a  wall  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Matalona,  some  heads  were  removed  with  the  greatest  care> 
andpreeerved  for  their  excellence. 

n  e  may  now  notice  Silvestro  de*  Buoni,  who  was  placed 

*  In  the  ducal  gallery  in  Florenoe,  ia  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
wholhr  in  the  style  of  Zingaro :  and  I  know  not  whether  it  ought  to  be 
flscribied  to  Polito,  who  certainly  resided  in  Florence,  or  to  some  other 
jpraiter  of  the  Nes^litan  school* 
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hy  bis  father  in  the  echool  of  Zingare,  and  on  his  death 
attached  himMlf  to  the  Dooselli.  His  father  was  an  indifferent 
painter,  of  the  name  of  Bnono,  and  from  that  has  arisen  the 
mistaJke  of  some  persons,  who  hare  ascribed  to  the  son  some 
works  of  the  father  in  an  old  style,  and  unworthy  the  repnta«» 
tion  of  Bilrestro.  This  artist,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Car. 
Massimo,  had  a  finer  colonring  and  a  superior  general  effect 
to  the  Donzelli ;  and  in  the  force  of  his  ehiaroseoro,  and  in 
the  delicacy  of  bis  contours,  £»  surpassed  all  the  painters  of 
his  country  who  had  iiyed  to  that  time.  Dominioi  refers  to 
many  of  his  pictures  in  the  yarious  churches  of  Naples.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  S.  GioTanni  a  Maie,  in 
whi<^  he  included  three  saints,  all  of  the  same  name,  8.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Enmgelist,  and  8.  Chrysostom.  ' 

Silveetio  is  said  to  have  had  a  disciple  in  Tesanro^  whose 
Christian  name  has  not  been  correctly  handed  down  to  us ; 
but  he  is  generally  called  Bernardo.  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a  painter^'s  family,  and  descended  from  that  Filippo 
who  is  commemorated  as  the  second  of  this  school,  aud  &ther 
or  uncle  of  Rairao,  whom  we  shall  soon  notice.  This  Ber- 
nardo, or  whatever  his  name  may  have  been,  made  nearer 
approaches  to  the  modem  style  tiian  any  of  the  precedin^^ 
artists ;  more  judicious  in  his  invention,  more  natural  in  hia 
figures  and  drapery ;  select,  expressive,  harmonised,  an! 
displaying  a  knowledge  in  gradation  and  relief,  beyond  what 
eonid  be  expected  in  a  painter  who  is  not  known  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  any  other  schools,  or  seen  any  picturee 
beyond  those  of  his  own  country.  Luca  Giordano,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  consndered  the  Coryphnus  of  painting,  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  painting  of  a  soffitto  by 
Tesauro  at  8.  (Hovanni  de'  Pappacodi,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  there  were  parts  in  it,  which  in  an  age  so 
fraitfal  in  fine  works,  no  one  could  have  surpassed.  It 
represents  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  minute  description 
which  the  historian  gives  of  it,  shews  us  what  sobriety  and 
judgment  there  were  in  his  composition  ;  and  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  II.  and  Ippolita  Sforza,  whose  espousals  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  afford  ns  some  light  for 
fixing  the  date  of  this  picture.  Raimo  Tesauro  was  very 
much  employed  in  works  in  fresco.    Some  piotutes  by  him 
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are  also  mentioned  in  S.  Maria  Naora,  and  in  Monte 
Vergine ;  pictures,  says  the  Car.  Massimo,  ^^  very  studied 
and  perfect,  according  to  the  latest  schools  sacceediug  our 
Zingaro." 

To  the  same  schools  Gio.  Antonio  d'Amato  owed  his  first 
instructions ;  hut  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  the  pictures 
which  Pietro  Perugino  had  painted  for  the  Duomo  of  Naples, 
he  became  ambitious  of  emulating  the  style  of  that  master. 
By  diligence,  in  which  he  was  second  to  none,  he  approached, 
as  one  may  say,  the  confines  of  modem  art ;  and  died  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  highly 
extolled  for  his  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  painted  for  the 
MefcropoHtan  church,  and  for  two  other  pictures  placed  in 
the  Boigo  di  Chiaia,  the  one  at  the  Carmine,  the  other  at 
8.  Leonardo.  And  here  we  may  close  our  account  of  the  eariy 
painters,  scanty  indeed,  but  still  copious  for  a  city  harassed 
by  incessant  hostilities.* 

*  In  Hesnna,  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  oentuy,  or  at  the 
bqghming  of  the  sizteenth,  aome  artiate  iowiahed  who  pntdaeA  their 
nJAtt  Btyle,  not  yet  modernised  on  the  Italian  model,  as  Alfonao  Franco, 
a  acholar  of  Jacopello  d' Antonio,  and  a  Pietro  Oliva,  of  an  nncertain 
wAooL  Both  are  praiaed  for  their  natural  manner,  the  peculiar  boast  of 
that  age,  hat  in  the  first  we  admire  a  correct  design  and  a  lively  expres- 
sion, §n  whidi  bis  works  hare  been  much  sought  after  by  strangers,  who 
hcve  spared  only  to  hia  natiTe  place  a  Deposition  ftom  the  Cross,  at 
&  Fraaoesoo  di  nolo,  and  a  Dispute  of  Christ  with  the  Doctors,  at 
S.  AgostiBO.  Still  less  remains  of  AntoneUo  Rosaltba,  always  a  grace- 
ful painter.    Has  is  a  Madonna  with  the  Holy  IniSuit,  In  the  village  of 
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Modern  Neapolitaa  Stjle,   fovndad  on  the  Sd|9ols  of  Raffaeilo  and 
Michelangelo. 

It  has  already  been  obeerred,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  centoiy,  the  art  of  painting  seemed  in  every 
country  to  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that  every  schoof 
at  that  time  assumed  its  own  peculiar  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racter.    Naples  did  not,  however,  possess  a  manner  so  decided 
as  that  of  other  schools  of  Italy,  and  thus  afforded  an  oppor> 
tunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  best  style,  as  the  students 
who  left  their  native  country  returned  home,  each  with  the 
manner  of  his  own  master,  and  the  sovereigns  and  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  invited  and  employed  the  most  celebrated 
strangers.     In  this  respect,  perhaps,  Naples  did  not  yield 
precedence  to  any  city  after  Rome.     Thus  the  first  talents 
were  constantly  employed  in  ornamenting  both  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  that  metropolis.     Nor  indeed  was  that  conntry 
ever  deficient  in  men  of  genius,  who  manifested  every  requi- 
site qualitv  for  distinction,  particularly  such  as  depended  on  a 
strong  and  fervid  imagination.     Hence  an  accomplished  writer 
and  painter  has  observed,  that  no  part  of  Italy  could  boast  of 
so  many  native  artists,  such  are  the  fire,  the  fancy,  and  free- 
dom which  characterize,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of  these 
masters.     Their  rapidity  of  execution  was  another  effect  of 
their  genius,  a  quality  which  has  been  alike  praised  by  the 
ancients*  and  the  modems,  when  combined  with  other  more 
requisite  gifts  of  genius.     But  this  despatch  in  general  ex- 
cludes correct  dengn,  which  from  that  cause  is  seldom  found 

*  Plin«  Hitt.  Nat.  hi),  zsxv.  cap.  11.    Nee  ulliva  Telocior  in  pictvrft 
fait. 
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in  ibal  schooL  Nor  do  we  find  that  it  paid  much  attention 
to  i»ieal  perfection,  as  most  of  its  professors,  following  the 
praetiee  of  the  naturalists,  selected  the  character  of  their 
lieads  and  the  attitades  of  their  figures  from  common  life ; 
some  with  more,  and  others  with  lees  discrimination.  With 
regard  to  colour,  this  school  changed  its  principles  in  con- 
fonnity  to  the  taste  of  the  times.  It  was  fertile  in  invention 
and  composition,  but  deficient  in  application  and  study.  The 
histoiy  of  the  vicissitudes  it  experienced  will  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

The  epoch  of  modem  painting  in  Naples  could  not  have 
commenced  under  happier  auspices  than  those  which  it  had 
the  good  fortune  to  experience.  Pietro  Pemgino  had  painted 
an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which  I  am  informed  exists  in 
the  Dnomo,  or  S.  Reparata,  a  very  ancient  cathedral  church, 
since  connected  with  the  new  Duomo.  This  work  opened  the 
way  to  a  better  taste.  When  Raffaello  and  his  school  rose 
into  public  esteem,  Naples  was  among  the  first  distant  cities 
to  jwofit  from  it,  by  means  of  some  of  his  scholars,  to  whom 
were  also  added  some  followers  of  Michelangelo,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Thus  till  nearly  the  year  1600,  this 
school  paid  little  attention  to  any  other  style  than  that  of 
these  two  great  masters  and  their  imitators,  except  a  few 
artists  who  were  admirers  of  Titian. 

We  may  commence  the  new  series  with  Andrea  Sabbatini 
of  Salerno.  This  artist  was  so  much  struck  with  the  style  of 
Pietro  when  he  saw  his  picture  in  the  Duomo,  that  he  imme- 
dialely  determined  to  study  in  the  school  of  Perugia.  He 
took  his  departure  acoordingly  for  that  city,  but  meeting  on 
the  road  some  brother  painters  who  much  more  highly  extolled 
the  works  of  Ra&ello,  executed  for  Julius  II.,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  proceeded  tf>  Rome,  and  there  placed  himself 
in  the  school  of  that  great  master.  He  remained  with  him, 
however,  only  a  short  time,  as  the  death  of  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home,  against  his  wishes.  But  he  arrived 
a  new  man.  It  is  related  that  he  painted  with  Raffaello  at 
the  Pace  and  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  he  became  an  accom- 
plished copyist  of  his  works,  and  successfully  emulated  the 
style  of  his  master.  Compared  with  his  fellow-scholars,  al<- 
ihongh^he  did  not  rival  Giulio  Romano,  he  yet  surpassed 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Baffiield  del  Golle,  and  others  of  tbat  dasB.  He  bad  a  oor-* 
teotnees  of  design,  selection  in  his  hcea  and  in  his  attitndee^ 
a  depth  of  shade,  and  the  mnscles  rather  strongly  expressed ; 
a  breadth  in  the  folding  of  bis  diapery,  and  a  oolonr  whiok 
etiU  preseryes  its  freshness  alber  the  lapse  of  so  many  yeais. 
He  executed  many  works  in  Naples,  as  appears  from  the  oar- 
teiogne  of  his  piotnree.  Among  bis  best  works  ave  nnmbered 
some  pietnres  at  S.  Maria  delle  Qrane ;  besides  the  fresoos 
whioh  he  exeeuted  there  and  in  other  plaoes,  extolled  by 
writers  as  miracles  of  art,  but  few  of  which  remain  to  the 
present  day.  He  painted  also  in  his  natire  city,  in  Qaeta^ 
and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  the  ohnrchea 
and  for  prirate  ooUections,  where  many  of  his  Madonnas^  of 
an  enohajiting  beanty,  are  still  to  be  seen.* 

*  The  style  of  RaiEMllo  foimd  imitaton  alio  in  Sicily,  and  the  ftnt  to 
practiie  it  was  Salvo  di  Antonio,  the  nephew  of  Antonello,  hj  whom. 
there  is,  we  are  told,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  the  deatli  of  the 
Yirgin.  "in  Ihe  pnre  RafEMlleecpie  style,"  althovgh  Salvo  is  not  tte 
painter  who  has  been  called  the  Raflaello  of  Messina :  this  was  GirolBao 
Aiibfendi.  A  disHngeishfid  celebrity  has  of  late  been  attached  to  this 
ertiBt,  whose  name  was  before  eompantively  unknown.  Resnectablj 
bom,  and  liberally  educated,  instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  the  law, 
Ibr  iHiich  he  was  intended,  he  applied  himself  to  painting,  and  having 
acquired  the  principles  of  the  art  in  tlie  school  of  the  Anto^j  of  Messina, 
he  went  to  perfect  mmself  in  Venice.  The  scholar  of  Antonello,  and  the 
friend  of  Giorgione,  he  improved  himself  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
the  best  maaters.  After  many  years'  residence  in  Venice  he  passed  to 
Milan,  to  the  school  of  Vinci,  where  he  corrected  some  dryness  of  style 
whidi  he  had  brought  thidier  with  him.  Thus  far  there  is  no  doubt  about 
his  histoiT ;  but  we  are  further  told,  that  being  recalled  to  his  native 
country,  he  wished  first  to  see  Correggio  and  Raffaello,  and  that  he 
repaired  to  Messina  about  the  year  1514  ;  a  statement  which  is  on  the 
face  of  it  incorrect,  since  Lionardo  leffc  Milan  hi  1499,  when  Raffaello' 
was  only  a  youth,  and  Correggio  in  his  infancy.  But  I  have  before 
observed,  that  the  history  of  art  b  fnU  of  these  contradictions ;  a  painter 
resembling  another,  he  was  therefore  supposed  his  scholar,  or  at  aD 
events  acquainted  with  him.  On  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  Milanese 
school  in  regard  to  Luini  (Epoch  II.),  and  observe  that  a  follower  of  the 
style  of  Lionardo  almost  necessarily  runs  into  the  manner  of  Raffaello. 
Thus  it  hi^pened  to  Alibrandi,  whose  style  however  bore  a  resembhmoe 
to  others  besides,  so  that  his  pictures  pass  under  various  names.  There 
remains  in  his  native  place,  in  the  church  of  Candelora,  a  Purification  of 
the  Virgin,  in  a  picture  of  twenty-four  Sicilian  palms,  which  is  the  dieC 
d'oeuvre  of  the  pictures  of  Messina,  from  the  grace,  colouring,  perspee-. 
Mfe,  end  every  other  quality  that  can  enchant  the  eye.    PoUdoro  was  so 
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Andrea  hsA  sereral  scholaiB,  some  of  whom  etodied  under 
other  maaters,  and  did  not  acquire  mnoh  of  his  style.  Such 
^was  Ceeare  Turco,  who  rather  took  after  Pietro ;  a  good 
painter  in  oil,  but  unsuccessful  in  fresco.  But  Andrea  was 
the  sde  master  of  Francesco  Saatafede,  the  itJher  and  master 
of  Fabriao  ;  painters  who  in  point  of  colouring  hare  few 
equals  in  this  school,  and  possessing  a  singular  uniformity  of 
style.  Nerertheless,  the  experienced  diiiooTer  in  the  father 
oore  Tigonr  and  more  cleBmefls  in  his  shadows ;  and  there  are 
hy  him  some  pictures  in  the  Soffitto  of  the  Nunziata,  and  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  possearion  of  the  prince  di 
Somma,  highly  celebrated.  But  of  all  the  sdidars  of  Andrea^ 
one  Pteli]£>  resembled  him  the  most,  whose  works  were  all 
ascribed  to  his  master,  until  Dominici  restored  them  to  their 

2ht  owner.    He  would  haye  been  the  great  ornament  of  this 
oel  had  he  not  died  young. 

Polidoio  Galdara,  or  CaraTaggio,  came  to  Naples  in  the 
year  of  the  sa^ng  of  Rome,  1527.  He  was  not,  as  Tasari 
would  hare  us  bdiere,  in  danger  of  perishing  through  want 
at  Naples  ;  for  Andrea  da  Salerno,  who  had  ^n  his  fellow- 
disciple,  generoudy  ree^red  him  into  his  house,  and  in* 
trodaoed  him  in  tne  <nty,  where  he  obtained  many  oommis- 
aofns,  and  formed  seyeral  scholars  before  he  wait  to  Sicily. 
He  laid  distinguished  himself  in  Rome  by  his  chiaroscuri,  as 
we  have  related ;  and  he  painted  in  oolonrs  in  Nicies  and 
Messina.  His  colour  in  oil  was  pallid  and  obscure,  at  least 
for  some  time,  and  in  this  style  I  saw  some  pictures  of  the  Pas-* 
sion  in  Rome,  which  Gavin  Hamilton  had  receired  £rom  Sicily. 
In  otiier  respects  tiiey  were  valuable,  from  their  design  and 
hiTention.  Yasari  mentions  this  master  with  enthusiasm,  calls 
him  a  divine  genius,  and  extols  to  the  skies  a  picture  which 
he  painted  in  Mesnna  a  little  while  before  bis  death.  This 
was  a  compofttion  of  Christ  on  his  way  to  Mount  Calvary, 

oradi  captiTmted  with  this  work,  that  he  painted  in  distemper  a  picture  of 
the  Bepoeitioii  from  the  Croee,  as  a  precious  ooveriDg  to  this  picture, 
in  Older  that  it  migfat  be  traasmitted  uniajared  to  posterity.  Girolamo 
died  in  the  plagae  of  1524,  and  at  the  same  time  other  eminent  artists  of 
tibia  school ;  a  school  which  was  for  some  time  neglected,  but  which  has, 
Hffoagh  the  bboars  of  FOlidorOy  riaea  to  fresh  eel&rit/. 

c2 
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snrroiinded  by  a  great  multitude,  and  he  assures  as  tliat  the 
colouring  was  encbanting. 

Giambemardo  Lama  was  first  a  scholar  of  Amato,  and 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  Polidoro,  in  whose  manner  he 
painted  a  Pietil  at  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoii,  which,  from 
its  conception,  its  correctness,  and  yigonr  of  design,  rarie^ 
in  attitude,  and  general  style  of  composition,  was  by  many 
ascribed  to  that  master.  In  general,  however,  he  displayed  a 
softer  and  more  natural  manner,  and  was  partial  to  the  style 
of  Andrea  di  Salerno.  Marco  di  Pino,  an  imitator  of  Michel- 
angelo, as  we  have  observed,  though  sober  and  judicionsy 
was  held  in  disesteem  by  him.  In  the  ^^Segietario"  of 
Capece,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  to  Lama,  where  amongst 
other  tilings  he  says,  ^*  I  hear  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
Marco  da  Siena,  as  you  paint  with  more  regard  to  beauty, 
and  he  is  attached  to  a  vigorous  design  without  softening  hia 
colours.  I  know  not  what  you  desire  of  him,  but  pray  leave 
him  to  his  own  method,  and  do  you  follow  yours." 

A  Francesco  Ruviale,  a  Spaniard,  is  also  mentioned  in 
Naples,  called  Polidorino,  from  his  happy  imitation  of  hia 
master,  whom  he  assisted  in  painting  for  the  Orsini  some 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  history  of  that  noble  iamily ;  and 
after  the  departure  of  his  master,  he  executed  by  himsdf 
several  works  at  Monte  Oliveto  and  elsewhere.  The  greater 
part  of  these  have  perished,  as  happened  in  Rome  to  so  many 
of  the  works  of  Polidoro.  This  Ruviale  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  different  artist  from  a  Ruviale,  a  Spaniani,  who  is  enume* 
rated  among  the  scholars  of  Salviati,  and  the  assistants  of 
Yasari,  in  the  painting  of  the  Chancery ;  on  which  ocoasien 
Vasari  says,  he  formed  himself  into  a  good  painter.  This 
was  under  Paul  T.  in  1544,  at  which  time  Polidorino  must 
already  have  been  a  master.  Palomino  has  not  said  a  word 
of  any  other  Ruviale,  a  painter  of  his  country ;  and  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  two  preceding  artists  never  returned  home  to 
Spain. 

Some  have  included  among  the  scholars  of  Polidoro,  an 
able  artist  and  good  colourist,  called  Marco  Calabrese,  whoee 
surname  is  Cardisco.  Yasari  ranks  him  before  all  his  Nea- 
politan contemporaries,  and  considers  his  genius  a  fruit  pro- 
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dveed  remote  from  its  nfttive  soO.  This  observation  cannot 
appear  correct  to  any  one  who  reooUects  that  the  Calabria  of 
the  present  day  is  the  ancient  Magna  Gnecia,  where  in 
fbimer  times  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection.  Cardisco  painted  much  in  Naples  and  in  the 
Stite.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Dispute  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Arersa.  He  had  a  scholar 
in  Gio.  Batista  Giescione^  who  together  with  Lionardo  Cas- 
tdlani,  his  relatiye,  painted  at  the  time  Yasari  wrote,  which 
was  an  excuse  for  his  notldng  them  only  in  a  cursory  manner. 
We  may  farther  observe  that  Polidoro  was  the  founder  of  a 
florid  school  in  Messina,  where  we  must  look  for  his  most 
able  sdiolars.* 

*  I  here  fobjoiii  a  list  of  them.  Deodafto  Gvinaccia  may  be  called  the 
Gioiio  of  this  new  RaffaeUo,  on  whoie  death  he  inherited  the  materiala  of 
hia  art,  and  supported  the  hmt  of  his  school  $  and  like  Ginlio,  oompltfted 
sofltie  works  lot  unfinished  by  his  master ;  as  the  Nativity  in  the  diiirch 
«f  Alto  Baaso,  which  passes  for  the  best  prodnetion  of  Polidoro.  In  this 
aercise  of  Ilia  talenta  he  became  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  master's  style, 
as  m  the  duirdi  of  the  Trinity  a  PeUegrini,  and  in  the  Transfiguration  at 
S.  SalvaftOTB  de'  Gred.  He  imoarted  his  taste  to  his  scholars,  the  most 
distiognisilied  of  whom  for  worKs  yet  remaining,  are  Cesare  di  Napoli, 
and  Tranccaoo  Comandd,  pore  copyists  (rf  Polidoro.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  some  errors  have  prerailed ;  for  having  very  often  worked  in  con- 
jnttkm  with  Qio.  Simone  Comande,  his  brother,  who  had  an  nneqaivocal 
Venetian  taatSt  from  having  studied  in  Venice,  it  not  nnfrequenUj  hap- 
pena,  that  when  the  pictores  of  Comandi  are  spoken  of,  they  are  unme- 
diatdy  attribnted  to  Simone,  as  the  more  cdebrated  artist ;  but  an  ezpe- 
rieneed  eye  esnnot  be  deceived,  not  even  in  works  conjointly  painted,  as 
latfie  Martyrdom  of  8.  Bartholomew,  in  the  church  of  that  saint,  or  the 
Mi^  ia  the  monastery  of  Basico.  There,  and  in  ever^  other  picture, 
whoever  can  distinguish  PoUdoro  firom  the  Venetians,  easily  discovers  the 
style  of  the  two  brothers,  and  assigns  to  each  his  own. 

Pofidoro  had  in  his  academy  Mariano  and  AntoneDo  Ricdo,  father  and 
son.  The  first  came  fan  order  to  change  the  manner  of  Franco,  his  for- 
mer master,  for  that  of  Polidoro  ;  the  second  to  acquire  his  master's  style. 
Both  suGoeieded  to  their  wishes ;  but  the  father  was  so  successlul  a  rival 
of  htanew  master,  that  his  works  are  said  to  pass  under  his  name.  This 
is  the  common  report,  bat  I  think  it  can  only  apply  to  inexperienced 
purchasers,  since  if  there  be  a  painter,  whose  style  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  imitate  to  deception,  it  is  PoUdoro  da  Ciaravaggio.  In  proof, 
the  comparison  may  be  made  in  Messina  itself,  where  the  PieUk  of  Poli- 
doro, and  the  Madonna  delta  Carita  of  Mariano,  are  placed  near  each 
other. 

Stefino  Giordano  was  also  a  respectable  scholar  of  Caldara,  and  we  may 
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Oio.  FcKDoeBco  Penni,  or  aa  be  is  called,  ii  Fattore,  ouBe 
te  Naples  some  time  alitor  Polidoro^  but  eooa  afterwards  feu 
Bicky  and  died  in  the  year  1528.  He  oontribated  in  two 
different  wajs  to  tbe  adyancement  of  the  aobool  of  Napko.  In 
the  first  place  be  left  there  the  great  copy  of  the  Traasfiga* 
ration  ox  BaSaello,  which  he  had  painted  in  Borne  in  cfMi- 
junction  with  Perino^  and  which  was  afterwards  plaeed  in 
S.  Spirito  d^r  Ineurabili,  and  served  as  a  stndy  to  Lani%  aad^ 
the  best  painters,  until,  with  other  select  piotnree  and  senlp- 
tures  at  Naples,  it  was  purchased  and  xemoTod  by  the  vioeioj 
Don  Pietro  Antonio  of  Aragon.  Secondly,  he  kfb  there  a 
scholar  of  the  name  of  lionudo,  commonly  called  il  Pistoja^ 
from  tbe  place  of  bis  birth ;  an  excellent  colourist,  but  not  & 
▼ery  correct  designer.  We  noticed  him  among  the  assistants 
of  Baffaello,  and  move  at  length  among  the  artists  of  the 
Florentine  state,  where  we  find  some  of  his  pictores,  as  in 
Yolterra  and  elsewhere.  After  he  bad  lost  bis  fnend  Penni 
in  Naples^  he  established  himself  there  for  the  remainder  of 
bis  days,  where  he  reoeiyed  sufficient  enconzagemfint  from  tb& 

mentioii,  m  an  ezoeUent  prodnctioD,  bis  pictiire  of  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord  in  tile  monastery  of  S.  Grogorj,  painted  in  1541.  With  hisa  we 
may  join  Jaoopo  Vignerio,  by  whom  we  find  desoibed,  as  an  excellent 
work,  the  picture  of  Christ  bearing  his  Crossy  at  S.  Maria  della  Scala, 
bearing  tlie  date  of  1552. 

We  may  dose  this  list  of  the  sdiolars  of  Polidoro  with  the  infamous 
name  of  Tonno,  a  Calabrian,  who  murdered  his  master  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  money,  and  suffered  for  the  atrocious  crime.  He  evinoed  a 
more  than  common  talent  in  the  art,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Epiphaaj 
whidi  he  painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  in  which  piece  he  intso- 
duced  the  portrait  of  his  unfortunate  master. 

Some  writers  hate  also  included  among  the  fdllowers  of  Polidoro^ 
Antonio  Catakno,  because  he  was  a  scholar  of  Deodato.  We  are  in- 
formed he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  school  of  Barocd ;  but  as  Barocci 
nerer  taught  in  Rome,  we  ma^  rather  imagine  that  it  was  from  the  worka 
of  that  artist  he  acquired  a  flond  colouring,  and  a  ^fumatexxa^  or  lucid  tone* 
with  which  he  united  a  portion  of  the  taste  of  RaiFaeUo,  whom  he  greatly 
admired.  His  pictures  are  highly  Talued  from  this  happy  union  of  exceU 
lences ;  and  his  great  picture  of  the  Nativity  at  the  Capuccini  del  Gesso 
is  particularly  extolled.  We  must  not  mistake  this  accomplished  painter 
for  Antonio  Catalano  t7  Giovane,  the  scholar  of  Gio.  Simone  Comand^ 
from  whose  style  and  that  of  others  he  formed  a  manner  sufficiently 
spirited,  but  incorrect,  and  practised  with  such  celerity,  that  his  works  are 
as  numerous  as  they  are  little  prized. 
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than 


BobOiiy  of  Hui  aty.  wd  pwnted  kfs  for  tbe  dnrcbes 
for  primte  individiuufl.    He  chieflj  excelled  in  pertrait. 


Pistc^a  ifl  said  (o  have  been  one  of  the  znMten  of  Franoeeeo 
Cuiia,  a  painter  whOy  though  aomewhat  of  a  maaneriat  in  the 
fltj^le  of  Vawri  and  Znodiero^  is  jet  oomniendad  for  the 
soUe  and  agteeaUe  atjle  of  hia  eompoaition,  for  his  beautiftd 
eoQBtenanoea)  and  natural  eoloiinn|^.  Theie  qualitiee  are 
dagalarlj  conipieooas  in  aCSironmeiaton  painted  for  the  diarok 
deUa  Fieti^  esteemed  by  Biben^  Oiordaao,  and  Solimene,  one 
of  the  first  ^ctniea  in  Naplea.  He  left  in  Ippolite  Boigheae 
an  aocomplisked  imitetor,  who  was  absent  a  k»g  time  front 
his  native  oonntiy,  where  few  of  hie  worke  rematny  bnt  thoee 
are  bigUj  pnied.  He  wae  in  the  jear  16^  in  Pemgia,  af 
Morem  relates  in  hie  description  of  the  pietnree  and  statues  of 
that  citjr,  and  jpainted  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  whieh 
was  placed  in  &  Loreaw. 

There  were  two  Ne^Mlitens  who  were  scholars  and  assist- 
ante  of  Perino  del  Yaga  in  Borne;  Oio.  Ooffso,  initiated  in 
the  art  WAmato,  or  aaotheie  assert  by  Polidoio;  and  (Han* 
filippo  &iecnolo>  inatmoted  a  long  time  by  Salerno.  Theaa 
are  tew  remains  of  Corso  in  Naples,  except  such  as  an  z»» 
toufihed;  nor  is  any  piece  so  mach  extolled  as  a  Christ  with 
a  Cto9  painted  for  the  chorch  of  8.  Loreaao.  Grisenolo  in 
tiie  short  time  he  was  at  Rome,  diligently  copied  Bafiaello^ 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  his  eohooL  He  followed,  how*^ 
ev^  hifl  own  genius,  which  was  reserved  and  timid,  and 
formed  for  himself  zather  a  serere  manner ;  a  eirciunstanee  to 
his  hononit  at  a  time  when  the  contours  were  OTescharged  aad 
the  ooxrectaess  of  Baffii^llo  was  neglected.  He  is  also  highly 
commended  as  an  instructor. 

From  his  school  came  Francesco  Imparato,  who  was  aller- 
wards  tenght  by  Titian,  and  so  far  emulated  his  style,  that  a 
&  Peter  Martyr  by  him  in  the  churdli  of  that  aunt  in  Naples 
was  praised  by  Caxacciolo  as  the  best  pictore  Which  had  thea 
been  seen  in  that  city.  We  must  not  confound  this  Franeesoo 
with  Girolamo  Imparato,  his  8(m,  who  flourished  after  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  greater  than  he 
perhaps  merited.  He,  too,  was  a  follower  of  the  Venetian, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Lombard  style,  and  he  traveled  to  im- 
proYO  himself  in  colouring,  the  fruite  of  which  were  seen  in 
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the  piotare  of  the  Boeano  at  S.  Tommaso  d'Aqaino,  and  in 
others  of  his  woiks.  The  Car.  Stanzioni,  who  knew  him,  and 
was  his  competitor,  considered  him  inferior  to  his  fother  in 
talent,  and  describes  him  as  vain  and  ostentatious. 

To  these  painters  of  the  school  of  Rafiaello,  there  succeeded 
in  Naples  two  followers  of  Michelangelo,  whom  we  hare  before 
noticecL  The  first  of  these  was  Vasari,  who  was  called  thither 
in  1544,  to  paint  the  refectory  of  the  P.  P.  Oliretaui,  and  was 
afterwards  barged  with  many  commissions  in  Naples  and  in 
Rome.     By  the  aid  of  ardiitectttre,  in  which  he  excelled  more 
than  in  painting,  lie  oonyerted  that  edifice,  which  was  in  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Gk>thic  style,  to  a  better  form ;  altered 
the  vault,  and  ornamented  it  with  modem  stnooos,  which  were 
the  first  seen  in  Naples,  and  painted  there  a  considerable 
number  of  subjects,  with  that  rapidity  and  mediocrity  that 
characterise  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
city,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  in  his  life.  ^  It 
is  extraordinary,"  he  says,  ^that  in  so  large  and  noble  a  city, 
there  should  have  been  found  no  masters  iSiter  Giotto,  to  have 
•xecuted  any  work  of  celebrity,  although  some  works  by 
Perngino  and  by  Rafiaello  had  been  introduced.     On  these 
grounds  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  mv  humble  talents, 
to  awaken  the  genius  of  that  country  to  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  and  honourable 
work ;  and  from  these  my  labours,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
we  now  see  many  beautiful  works  in  stucco  and  painting,  in 
addition  to  the  before-mentioned  pictures."    It  is  not  easy  to 
eonjeoture  why  Vasari  should  here  overlook  many  eminent 
painters,  and  even  Andrea  da  Salerno  himself  so  illustrious  an 
artist,  and  whose  name  would  have  conferred  a  greater  honour 
on  his  book,  than  it  could  possibly  have  derived  from  it. 
Whether  self-love  prompted  hira  to  pass  over  that  painter  and 
other  Neapolitan  artists,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  himself  be 
considered  the  restorer  of  taste  in  Naples  ;  or  whether  it  was 
the  consequence  of  the  dispute  which  existed  at  that  time 
between  him  and  the  painters  of  Naples ;  or  whether  as  I 
observed  in  my  preface,  it  sometimes  happens  in  this  art,  that 
*   a  picture  whidi  delights  one  person,  disgusts  another,  I  know 
not,  and  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.   For  myself,  how- 
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«rer  mnoli  diqwod  I  should  be  to  pardon  him  for  many  oniis . 
eioofl^  which  in  a  work  like  his  are  almost  nnayoidable,  still 
I  cannot  ezenlpate  him  for  this  total  silence.  Nor  have  the 
vriters  of  Nicies  eyer  ceased  complaining  of  this  ne^ect,  and 
some  indeed  haye  bitterly  inyeigfaed  against  him,  and  accused 
km  of  contributing  to  tiie  deterioration  of  taste.  80  tme  is  it, 
tjiat  an  offenoe  against  a  whole  nation  is  an  offence  never 
iard<Hied. 

Tbe  other  imitator,  and  a  fayonrite  of  Michelangelo  (not 
Ilia  scholar,  as  some  hare  asserted),  who  painted  in  Naples, 
was  Ifaieo  di  Pino,  or  Marco  da  Siena,  frequently  before 
mentioned  by  job.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Naples  after 
ttie  jear  1560.  He  was  well  received  in  that  city,  and  had 
anoe  privil^pes  conferred  on  him ;  nor  did  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  stranger  create  towards  him  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lom  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  are  naturally  hoe- 
pitabe  to  strangers  of  good  character ;  and  he  is  described 
hy  all  as  a  sincere^  afiable^  and  respectable  man.  He  enjoyed 
in  Nicies  the  first  reputation,  and  was  often  employed  in 
voiks  of  consequence  in  some  of  the  greater  churches  of  the 
city,  tnd  in  others  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  He  repeated  on 
seroal  ooeaaions  the  Deposition  from  &e  Cross,  which  he 
painled  at  Rome,  but  with  many  variations,  and  the  one  the 
moat  esteemed  was  that  which  he  placed  in  8.  Giovanni  de' 
Fkwestiniy  in  1577.  The  Oiroomeision  in  the  Gesil  Yecchio, 
vheze  Panrino  traces  the  portrait  of  the  artist  and  his  wife,* 
tbe  Adoimtion  of  the  Magi  at  S.  Severino,  and  others  of  his 
worka^  contain  views  of  buiidincs  not  unworthy  of  him,  as 
be  was  an  oninent  architect,  and  also  a  good  writer  on  that 
art  Of  his  merit  as  a  pamter,  I  believe  I  do  not  err  when  I 
say  that,  among  the  followers  of  Michelangelo,  there  is  none 
whose  design  is  less  extravagant  and  whose  colour  is  more 
Tigoroas.  He  is  not,  however,  always  equal.  In  the  church 
of  &  Severino,  where  he  painted  four  pictures,  the  Nativity 
of  the  Yiigin  is  much  inferior  to  the  others.  A  mannered 
style  was  so  common  in  artists  of  that  age,  that  few  were 

*  Theie  traditions  are  trequently  nothing  more  than  common  rnmour, 
to  which,  without  corroborating  circamstanoes,  we  ought  not  to  give  credit. 
It  has  hsppemd  more  than  once,  that  anch  portraits  have  been  found  to 
heloDg  to  the  patrons  of  the  church. 
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exempt  from  it.  He  had  many  sdhoiMB  in  Na|>le8,  but  none  of 
the  oelebiitj  of  Grio.  Aogelo  Orifloaolo.  This  artist  waa  the 
brother  of  Oio.  Filif^^  already  mentioiied,  and  exereiaed  the 
profeauon  of  a  netatj,  without  xeliflqaishiBg  that  of  a  minia- 
tore  painter,  which  he  had  leamt  in  hie  youth.  He  beeame 
dearouB  of  emulating  hki  brother  in  laiger  oompoflition%  and 
under  the  direetion  ^  Maioo  anooeeded  in  acquiring  hia  style. 
These  two  painters  laid  the  foundation  of  the  histmy  of  th« 
art  in  Na^es.  In  1568»  there  issued  ficom  the  Gtinnti  press 
in  Florenee,  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Yaaariy  in  whidi 
the  author  speaks  yery  bri^y  of  Maxeo  da  Siena^  in  the  life 
of  DanieUo  da  Tolterra.  £(e  only  ohserree  that  he  had  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instmotions  of  that  master, 
and  that  he  had  afterwaxds  ehoasn  Naples  for  hia  eountry, 
and  settled  and  oontinued  his  laboun  there.  Maree>  either 
not  satined  with  this  eukginin,  or  diqdeased  at  the  sileaoe 
of  Yasari  with  regard  to  many  pf  the  painters  of  Siena^  and 
almost  all  those  of  Naples,  determined  to  publish  a  woik  of 
his  own  in  oppodtion  to  him.  Among  his  scholars  was  the 
notary  before  mentioiied»  who  supplied  him  with  memoirs  of 
the  Neapolitan  painten  taken  Iran  tiie  aiddres  of  the  city, 
and  from  tradition;  and  firom  these  materials  Maioo piepaied 
a  '^  DiBoorso."  Heoompoaed  it  in  1569,  a  year  after  thepnb^ 
licatioa  of  this  edition  of  Yaaari's  works,  and  it  was  tiie  first 
flketck  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Naples.  It  did  not, 
howerer,  then  see  the  light,  and  was  not  puUished  until  1742, 
and  then  only  in  part,  by  Dominioi,  together  with  notes  writ* 
ten  by  Oriscuolo  in  the  Neapolitan  dia^ot,  and  with  the  addi^ 
tion  of  other  notes  collected  respecting  the  snhsequent  artista, 
and  arranged  by  two  excellent  painten,  Maanmo  Stanriont, 
and  Paolo  de'  Matteis.  Dominisi  himself  added  aome  others 
of  his  own  collecting,  and  eommnnicaAed  by  some  of  his 
learned  friends,  annrng  whom  was  the  celebrated  antiquarian 
Matteo  Egizio.  The  late  ^  Ghuda  or  Breve  Descrizione  di 
Napoli"  says,  this  voluminous  work  stands  in  need  of  more 
information,  a  better  arrangement,  and  a  more  concise  style- 
There  might  also  be  added  some  better  criticisms  on  the  an- 
cient artists,  and  leas  partiality  towards  some  of  the  modem. 
Still  this  is  a  very  lucid  work,  and  highly  valuable  for  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  talents  of  artists,  for  the  most  part 
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hj  oibttr  aitnta»  whot^  maaminsfin  conidgpoe  in  ibe  leadar. ' 
Whe&kar  the  aster  arte  of  arokitociara  aad  aeolptitie  ars  aa 
jadieiovdlj  troated  o^  it  ie  not  our  pEoriwie  to  ioqaixe. 

Ib  tka  abave  woiky  the  zaader  may  find  tiie  names  of  ather 
aitUa  «f  Napksy  who  belaag  to  the  doae  of  this  apoeh,  aa 
fHtaatim  Braio»  who  enjojed  ia  Naples  the  lune  d  a  good 
■aatar;  a  seaond  Sinone  Papa,  07  del  Pap%  a  deyer  fraaoo 
fsiateiv  aad  likawise  aaother  CUo.  AxL  Aniato»  who  to  dia- 
tii^;«kii  hiv  froa  the  fiiat  is  called  the  jeoi^ar.  He  waa 
faat  iBstanMted  ia  the  art  by  his  mcle,  afterwards  bj  Laaa^ 
I  J  inttated  ueir  ssToral  atjles.  He  oUaiaed 
ons^  and  the  ia&nt  Christ  paiated  bj  him  ia 
di'  Povari  ia  highlv  extolled.  To  these  may  be 
added  theee  artiste  who  fismd  their  reaidsnee  in  other  parte  of 
Italj,  aa  Fiiro  ligorioi  hoaoaxed,  as  we  have  ohserred,  b^ 
Pins  IV.  in  Rome,  and  who  died  in  Fenara,  engineer  to 
Alftmm  IL;  aad  Oio^  Beraardino  Azaoliniy  or  la&r  Mas- 
aifia^  in  wfaose  {naiae  Soprani  aad  Batti  unite.  He  arrired 
ia  Oenaa  aboot  I5IO9  aad  there  exeonted  some  works  wor* 
ft  J  of  that  goUen  age  of  art.  He  ezedUied  m  wax-work, 
aad  fonaed  heads  with  aa  absolato  expiessioa  of  life.  He 
extoaded  the  same  energetic  diaracter  te  his  oil  ptctnres,  par-^ 
tieolady  ia  the  Martjrdom  of  S.  Agatha  in  S.  Givaeppe. 

The  proviaoial  cities  had  also  in  this  age  their  own  schools, 
or  at  Isas^  their  owa  masteia ;  some  of  whom  remained  in 
their  native  pleees,  and  othem  resided  abroad.  Cob  deli" 
Amatiiea,  known  also  to  Yasari,  a^o  meatioBs  him  in  hia 
lifo  of  Oalabzese^  took  np  his  residence  in  Asooli  del  Pioeao, 
aad  enjojed  a  distiagaished  name  in  ardiitectnre  and  in  paiat- 
ia^  tfaoagh  all  that  proTiace.  He  had  somewhat  of  a  hard 
aiaaaer  ia  hia  earlier  paintings,  bat  in  his  sabseqnent  worka 
he  exhibited  a  fnlness  of  des^n,  and  an  accomplii&«d  modeni 
stfle.  He  is  highly  extdled  in  the  Onida  di  Ascoli  for  his 
pietora  in  the  oratory  of  the  Coryug  Ihminiy  which  repre- 
seate  the  Saviour  ia  the  act  of  dispeasbg  the  Eucharist  to 
the  Apoetles. 

Pompeo  delT  Aqnila  was  a  finished  painter  aad  a  fine- 
cdonrist^  if  we  are  to  believe  Orlaodi,  who  saw  many  of  his 
works  in  Aqiiila»  particularly  some  frescos  condacted  in  a 
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noble  stvle.  In  Rome,  in  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia,  there  is  a  fine 
DepoBiiton  from  the  Cross  by  him.  This  artist  is  not  men- 
tioned either  bv  Baglione  or  any  other  writer  of  his  time. 
Giuseppe  Talenani,  another  native  of  Aqttil%  is  frequently 
mentioned.  He  painted  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same 
ehnrch  of  S.  Spirito,  where  there  easts  a  Transfigoration  by 
him.  We  perceive  in  him  an  evident  desire  of  imitadng  F. 
Sebastiano,  but  he  is  heavy  in  his  design,  and  too  dark  in  his 
colours.  He  entered,  afterwards,  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
and  improved  his  first  manner.  His  best  works  are  said  to 
be  a  Kunziata  in  a  chapel  of  the  Qesu,  with  other  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which  are  some  most  beautiful 
draperies  added  by  Scipio  da  Gaeta.  This  latter  artist  also 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  of  him,  and  of 
the  Cav.  di  Arpino,  who  both  taught  in  Rome,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  that  school. 

Marco  Mazzaroppi  di  8.  Germano  died  young,  but  is  known 
for  his  natural  and  animated  colouring,  almost  in  the  Flemish 
style.  At  Capua,  they  mention  with  api^use  the  altar- 
pieces  and  other  pictures  of  Gio.  Pietro  Russo,  who,  after 
studying  in  various  schools,  returned  to  that  city,  and  there 
left  many  excellent  works.  Matteo  da  Lecce,  whose  educa- 
tion is  uncertain,  dispbiyed  in  Rome  a  Midwhuigelo  st^e,  or 
as  some  say,  the  style  of  Saiviati.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
a  strong  expression  of  the  limbs  and  musdes.  He  worked 
for  the  most  part  in  fresco,  and  there  is  a  prophet  painted  by 
kirn  for  ihe  company  of  the  Gonfalone,  of  such  relief,  that 
the  figures,  says  Baglione,  seem  starting  from  the  wall.  Al- 
thon^  there  were  at  that  time  many  Florentines  in  Rome,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  dajred  in  the  face  of  tiie  Last  Judgment 
ef  Michelangelo,  to  paint  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels,  a 
salject  which  that  great  artist  designed  to  have  painted,  but 
never  put  his  intentions  into  execution.  He  chose  too  to  ac- 
company it  with  the  combat  between  the  Prince  of  the 
Angels  and  Lucifer,  for  the  body  of  Moses ;  a  subject  taken 
from  the  epistle  of  S.  James,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  picture.  Matteo  entered  upon  this  very  arduous  task 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  but,  alas !  with  a  very  difierent  result. 
He  painted,  afterwards,  in  Malta,  and  pasang  to  Spain  and 
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to  the  Indies,  he  enriched  himself  hj  merchandise,  nntU  tam- 
ing to  mining,  he  lost  all  his  wealth,  and  died  in  great  indi- 
graee.  We  may  also  mention  two  Calahrians,  of  donbtful 
parentage.  Nicolnccio,  a  Galabrian,  who  will  be  mentioned 
among  the  schdbrs  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  but  onlj  cnrsorilj,  as  I 
know  nothing  of  this  parricide,  as  he  maj  be  called,  except 
that  he  attempted  to  murder  his  master.  Pietro  Negroni,  a 
CUabiiaa  also,  is  commemorated  by  Dominici  as  a  diligent 
and  aoeomi^idied  painter.  In  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that 
many  painters  flourished,  belonging  to  this  period,  besides 
Qhk  Boj^ghese  da  Messina,  a  scholar  also  of  CJosta,  and  Lan-* 
reti,  whom  I  notice  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  and 
others,  whose  names  I  may  haye  seen,  but  whose  works  have 
not  called  for  my  notice.  The  succeeding  epoch  we  shall 
find  more  productiye  in  Sicilian  art. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  16t1i  century,  Tintoretto  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  artists  in  Venice ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  centnry  Cararaggio  in  Rome,  and  theCaraoei 
in  Bologna,  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  celehritj.  The 
seyeral  styles  of  these  masters  soon  extended  themselves  into 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  hecame  the  prevailing  taste  in  Naples, 
where  they  were  adopted  hy  three  painters  of  reputation, 
Corenzio,  Rihera,  and  Caracciolo.  These  artists  rose  one 
after  the  other  into  reputation,  but  afterwards  nnited  together 
in  painting,  and  assisted  each  other  interchangeably.  At  the 
time  they  flourished.  Guide,  Domenichino,  LanAanco,  and 
Artemisia  Gentileschi,  were  in  Naples ;  and  there  and  else- 
where contributed  some  scholars  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Thus  the  time  which  elapsed  between  Bellisario  and  Giordano 
is  the  brightest  period  of  this  academy,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  excellent  artists  and  the  works  of  taste.  It  is 
however  the  darkest  era,  not  only  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
but  of  the  art  itself,  as  fJEir  as  regards  the  scandalous  artifices, 
and  the  crimes  which  occurred  in  it.  I  would  gladly  pass  over 
those  topics  in  silence,  if  they  were  foreign  to  my  subject,  but 
ihey  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  they  must,  at 
all  events,  be  alluded  to.  I  shall  notice  them  at  a  proper 
time,  adhering  to  the  relation  of  Malvasia,  Passeri,  Bellori^ 
and  more  particularly  of  Dominici. 

Bellisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  after  having  passed 
five  years  in  the  school  of  Tintoretto,  settled  in  Naples  about 
the  year  1590.     He  inherited  from  nature  a  fertile  imagina-* 
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tiQfB  and  m  npidi^  of  band,  whicli  enaUod  him  to  rivai  hia 
matter  in  the  piodigions  number  of  his  pictures,  and  those  too 
of  a  large  dajBS.   .  Four  common  painters  eoold  scaroel  j  have 
eonalled  bis  indi^idnal  laboar.    He  cannot  be  compared  to 
Tintoretto,  who,  when  he  rsstndned  his  too  exuberant  hney^ 
was  inferior  to  few  in  design ;  and  excelled  in  invention,  ges- 
toree,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads,  which,  thongh  the  Tenetians 
have  alwajB  bad  before  thmr  ejes,  the7  have  never  equalled. 
Corenzio  encoessfnllj  imitated  his  master  when  be  painted 
witheaie,  as  in  thegieat  pictare  in  the  refectory  of  the  Bene- 
dietinesi,  representing  the  mnltitade  miracnlonslj  fed ;  a  work 
he  finiiAed  in  forty  days.     Bat  the  greater  part  of  the  raolt 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  style  of  the  Ckr.  d'Arpino,* 
•ether  parts  partake  of  the  Venetian  school,  not  witbont  some 
daraeter  pecnliar  to  himself,  particularly  in  the  glories,  which 
are  bordered  with  shadowy  douds.     Jn  the  opinioD  of  the 
Gay.  Massimo,  be  was  of  a  fruitful  invention,  but  not  select. 
He  painted  very  little  in  oil,  although  he  had  great  merit  in 
the  strength  and  harmony  of  his  colours.    The  desire  of  gain 
fed  him  to  attempt  large  works  in  fresco,  which  he  composed 
with  much  felicity,  as  he  was  copious,  varied,  and  energetic. 
He  had  a  good  general  effect,  and  was  finished  in  detail  and 
eonect,  when  t^  proximity  of  some  eminent  rival  compelled 
him  to  it.     This  was  the  case  at  the  Certosa,  in  the  chsipel  of 
8.6ennaro.  He  there  exerted  all  his  talents,  as  he  was  excited 
to  it  by  emulation  of  Caraociolo,  who  had  painted  in  that 
pboe  a  picture,  which  was  long  admired  as  one  of  his  finest 
works,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  monastery.   In 
ether  chnrehee  we  find  some  sacred  subjects  painted  by  him  in 
smaller  size,  which  Dominici  commends,  and  adds  too,  that  he 

*  In  torn.  m.  of  Uie  <*  Lett.  Pittoriche/'  u  a  tetter  of  P.  Sebartiaiio 
Beita  adl'  Qntorio,  wheraiiibe  eaye  it  is  probiOite  that  the  Cav.  d'Arpiiio 
nutated  him  in  his  youth ;  which  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  known 
Oat  Ccsari  ibnned  himself  in  Borne,  and  resided  only  in  Naptes  when  aa 
adnlt.  As  to  the  resemblance  between  them,  that  applies  as  well  to 
other  artisU.  In  the  same  letter  Corenxio  is  called  the  Cav.  Bellisario, 
and  some  anecdotes  are  related  of  hun,  and  among  others,  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty.  This  is  one  of  those  tales  to  which 
this  writer  so  easily  gives  credit.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  refisr  to  Tinu 
boMhi,  in  the  life  of  Antonio  Alk^gri,  where  similar  instanoes  of  hiacn- 
dnlity  an  noticed. 
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assisted  M.  Desiderio,  a  celebrated  peispectire  painter,  whoaa 
▼lews  he  accompanied  with  small  figures  beautifully  coloured 
and  admirably  appropriate. 

The  birthplace  of  Giuseppe  Ribera  has  been  the  subject  of 
controversy.     Palomino,   following    Sandrart  and  Orlandi^ 
represents  him  as  a  native  of  Spain,  in  proof  of  which  they 
xefer  to  a  picture  of  S.  Matteo,  with  the  following  inscription. 
^*  Jusepe  de  Ribera  espanol  de  la  cintad  de  Xativa,  reyno  de 
Valencia,  Academico  romano  ano  1630."    The  Neapolitans^ 
on  the  contranr,  contend  that  he  was  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lecce,  but  that  his  £ftther  was  from  Spain ;  and  that 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  governor,  who  was  a 
Spaniard,  he  always  boasted  of  his  origin,  and  expressed  it  in 
his  signature,  ana  was  on  that  account  called  Spagnoletto. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dominici,   Signorelli,   and  Galanti. 
This  question  is,  however,  now  set  at  rest,  as  it  appears  from 
the  ^  Antologia  di  Roma"  of  1795,  that  the  register  of  his 
baptism  was  found  in  Sativa  (now  San  Filippo),  and  that  he 
was  bom  in  that  place.     It  is  further  said,  that  he  leamt  the 
principles  Of  the  art  from  Francesco  Ribalta  of  Valencia,  a 
reputed  scholar  of  Annibale  Caraoci.     But  the  Histoir  of 
Neapolitan  Artists,  which  is  suspicious  in  my  eyes  as  relate* 
to  t^  artist,  affirms  also,  that  whilst  yet  a  youth,  or  a  mere 
boy,  he  studied  in  Naples  under  Michelangiolo  da  Caravagg^o, 
when  that  master  fled  from  Rome  for  homicide,  and  fixing 
himself  there  about  1606,executedma]iyworkB  both  public  and 
private.*  But  wherever  he  might  have  received  instraction  in 
his  eariy  youth,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  of  his  more  matured 
admiration  was  Caravaggio.     On  leaving  him,  Ribera  visited 
Rome,  Modena,  and  Parma,  and  saw  the  works  of  Raffaello 
and  Annibale  in  the  former  place,  and  the  works  of  Correggio 

*  CanTaggio  had  another  adioUr  of  eminenoe  in  Mario  Mmniti  of 
STracnse,  who  however  paaaed  a  oonsiderahle  part  of  hia  life  in  Menrina. 
HaTing  painted  for  aome  time  in  Rome  with  CaraYaggio,  he  imbibed  Ma 
taste ;  and  though  he  did  not  equal  bun  in  the  rigoar  of  atyle,  he  dta- 
played  more  grace  and  amenity.  There  are  works  remaining  of  him  in 
alL  parta  of  Siciiy,  aa  he  painted  much,  and  retained  in  hia  aenrice  twelve 
scholars,  whose  works  he  retouched,  and  sold  aa  hia  own.  Hence  hia 
pictures  do  not  altogether  correapond  with  his  repntation.  Meaaina  pos- 
aessea  aeveral,  as  the  Dead  of  Nairn  at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the 
Yiigln,  the  tutelar  saint,  at  the  VirgineUe. 
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in  tbe  two  latter  cities,  and  adopted  in  consequence  a  more 
^raeefol  itjle,  in  which  he  perserered  onlj  for  a  short  time, 
and  with  little  success ;  as  in  Naples  there  were  others  who 
pnrsned,  with  superior  skiU,  the  same  path.  He  returned 
therefore  to  the  style  of  Carayaggio,  which  for  its  truth,  force, 
and  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  was  much  more  calcu** 
Isted  to  attract  the  general  eje.  In  a  short  time  he  was  ap* 
p«nted  painter  to  the  court,  and  subsequentlj  became  the 
arbiter  of  its  taste. 

His  studies  rendered  him  superior  to  Oaravafcgio  in  inyen-* 
tion,  selection,  and  design.  In  emulation  of  him,  he  painted 
at  the  Certosini  that  great  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  which 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  Giordano,  is  sufficient  to  form  a  great 
painter,  and  maj  compete  with  the  works  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  art.  Beautiful  beyond  his  usual  style,  and 
almost  'ntianesque,  is  his  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius,  painted 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  the  S.  Jerome  at  the  TrinitL  He 
was  much  attached  to  the  representation  of  the  latter  saint» 
and  whole  lengths  and  half-figures  of  him  are  found  in  many 
collections.  In  the  Panfili  palace  in  Borne,  we  find  about 
fire,  and  all  differing.  Nor  are  his  other  pictures  of  similar 
character  rare,  as  anchorets,  prophets,  apostles,  which  exhibit 
a  strong  expression  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  a  gravity  of  cha* 
racter,  in  general  copied  from  nature.  In  the  same  taste  are 
cofDunonly  his  profaHe  pictures,  where  he  is  fond  of  represent- 
ing old  men  and  philosophers,  as  the  Democritus  and  the 
Heraditns,  which  Sig.  March.  Girolamo  Durazzo  had  in  his 
collection,  and  which  are  quite  in  the  iimnner  of  Carayaggio. 
la  his  selection  of  subjects,  the  most  revolting  were  to  him  the 
noRt  inviting,  as  sanguinary  executions,  horrid  punishments, 
and  lingering  torments ;  amopg  which  is  celebrated  his  Ixion 
on  the  Wheel,  in  the  pabee  of  Baon  Ritiro  at  Madrid*  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
His  scholars  flourished  chiefly  at  a  lower  period  of  art,  where 
they  will  be  noticed  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  epodu 
With  them  we  shall  name  those  few  who  rivalled  him  success- 
folly  in  figures  and  half-figures ;  and  we  must  not,  at  the  same 
time,  neglect  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  amonj; 
so  many  reputed  pictures  of  Spagnoletto  found  in  collections^ 
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WB  maj  rest  assured  that  they  are  in  great  part  not  justly  en- 
titled to  his  name,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  his  sdiolars. 

Giambatista  Oaracciolo,  an  imitator,  first  of  Franoesco  Im- 
parato,  and  afterwards  of  Oarayaggio,  attained  a  mature  age 
-without  having  signalized  himself  bj  any  work  oi  peculiar 
merit.  But  being  roused  by  the  fame  of  Annibale,  and  the 
general  admiration  which  a  picture  of  that  master  had  excited^ 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  by  persevering  study  in  the  Far- 
nese  gallery,  which  he  carefully  copied,  he  became  a  correct 
designer  in  the  Oaraoci  style.*  Of  this  talent  he  availed 
himself  to  establish  his  reputation  on  his  return  to  Naples^ 
and  distinguished  himself  on  some  occasions  of  competition, 
as  in  the  Madonna  at  S.  Anna  de'  Lombardi,  in  a  S.  Carlo  in 
the  church  of  8.  Agnello,  and  Christ  bearing  his  Cross  at  the 
Incurabili,  paintings  pnused  by  connoisseurs  as  the  happiest 
imitations  of  Annibale.  Bat  his  other  works,  in  the  breadth 
^and  strength  of  their  lights  and  shades,  rather  remind  us  of 
the  school  of  Caravag^o.  He  was  a  finished  and  careful 
painter.  There  are,  however,  some  feeble  works  by  him, 
which  Dominici  considers  to  have  been  negligently  painted, 
through  di^^t,  for  individuals  who  had  not  given  him  his 
own  price,  or  they  were  perhaps  executed  hj  Mercuric 
d' A  versa,  his  schohur,  and  an  inferior  artist. 

The  three  masters  whom  I  have  just  noticed  in  successive 
order,  were  the  authors  of  the  unceasing  persecutions  which 
many  of  the  artists  who  had  come  to,  or  were  invited  to 
Naples,  were  for  several  years  subjected  to.  Bellisario  had 
established  a  supreme  dominion,  or  rather  a  tyranny,  over  the 
Neapolitan  painters,  by  calumny  and  insolence^  as  well  as  by 
haa  station.  He  monopoliaed  all  lucrative  commissions  to 
himself,  and  recommended,  for  the  fulfilment  of  others,  one  or 
•other  of  the  numerous  and  inferior  artists  that  were  dependent 
"on  him.  The  Cav.  Maasimo,  Santafede,  and  other  artists  of 
talent,  if  they  did  not  defer  to  him,  were  careful  not  to  offend 
him,  as  they  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  vindictive  temper, 

*  Among  the  scholars  of  Annibale,  I  find  Cario  Sellitto  mentioned , 
io  whom  Gnariend  assigns  a  place  m  the  Abbeocadario,  and  I  l^r- 
tber  l&nd  him  oomsneiided  in  some  MS.  notioeB  of  enunsbt  artiatt  of  tlie 
fBhool. 
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IfMclicroM,  and  ospable  of  eyerj  yiolence,  and  wjho  vm. 
kaowB,  through  jealousy,  to  have  admiiUBtefed  poison  to 
Loigi  BoderigOy  the  most  promisiiig  and  the  moat  amiaUe  d 
hissAolan. 

BeUisariO)  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  his  aasumed 
andionty^endeaTonred  toezelade  all  stiangem  who  painted 
lather  in  freaoo  than  in  oiL  Anmibale  arrived  there  in  1609, 
and  -waa  engaged  to  omajnent  the  churches  of  Spirito  Santo 
aad  Gead  Nuovd,  for  irftddb,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  he 
painted  a  small  paetnie.  The  Greek  and  his  adherents  being 
fsqoived  to  giro  their  opinion  on  this  exquisite  production, 
declared  it  to  be  tasteless,  and  decided  that  the  painter  of  it 
did  not  poaaass  a  talsnt  for  large  composition^.  This  divine 
artist  in  eoosequenoe  took  his  departure  under  a  burning  sun 
6r  Benie,  where  lie  soon  afterwards  died.  Bat  the  work  in 
whieh  atcangexs  were  the  most  opposed  was  the  chapel  of  S. 
Oennaso,  which  a  committee  had  assigned  to  the  Cav.  d'Ar- 
pino,  .as  aoon  as  he  should  finish  painting  the  choir  of  the 
Oertoaa.  Bellisano  leaguing  with  Spagnoletto  (like  himself 
aiierae  and  nngoremahle  maai)  and  witib  Oaracciolo,  who  as- 
pned  to  this  commiasion,  penecnted  Cesari  in  soch  a  manner, 
that  before  he  had  finished  the  choir  he  fled  to  Monte  Cassino, 
and  from  thence  returned  to  Borne.  The  work  was  then 
given  to  Guide,  bat  after  a  short  time,  two  unknown  persons 
snwnhed  the  servant  of  that  aortiat,  and  at  the  ouae  time  de- 
sired him  to  inform  ha  master  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  dasth,  or  instantlj  quit  Naples,  with  which  latter  mandate 
Chride  immediatelj  complied.  <>esBi,  the  schdar  of  Guide, 
waa  not  liowever  intimidated  by  this  event,  bat  applied  for 
and  obtained  ihe  hottoaiaiUe  commissiott,  and  eanie  to  Naples 
with  two  aasiafawtii  Gio.  Batista  Boggieri  and  Lorenzo  Me- 
ainL  Bvt  these  artists  were  soaroelj  arrived,  when  they  were 
treacherouriy  invited  on  board  a  galley,  which  iouaediately 
weighed  andior  and  carried  them  oS^  to  the  great  dismay  of 
their  master,  who,  although  he  made  the  most  diligent  in- 
qniries  botii  at  Bcmie  and  Naples,  could  never  procure  any 
tidings  of  titem. 

Gessi  also  in  consequence  taking  his  departure,  tiie  c<mi« 
ndttoe  lost  all  hope  of  suooeeding  in  their  task,  and  were  in 
the  net  of  yielding  to  the  reigning  cabal,  aasigning  the  fraaoo 
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"work  to  Corenzlo  and  Caracciolo,  and  promising  the  pictures 
to  Spagnoletto,  when  suddenly  repenting  of  their  resolution, 
thej  effiioed  all  that  was  painted  of  the  two  frescos,  and 
intrusted  the  decoration  of  the  chapel  entirely  to  Dome- 
nichino.  It  ought  to  he  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  these 
munificent  persons,  that  they  engaged  to  pay  for  eveiy  entire 
figure  100  ducats,  for  each  half-figure  50  ducats,  and  for 
each  head  25  ducats.  They  took  precautions  akio  againei 
any  interruption  to  the  artist,  threatening  the  viceroy's  high 
displeasure  if  he  were  in  any  way  molested.  But  this  was 
only  matter  of  derision  to  the  junta.  They  hegan  imme- 
diately to  cry  him  down  as  a  cold  and  insipid  painter,  and  to 
discredit  him  with  those,  the  most  numerous  class  in  every 
place,  who  see  only  with  the  eyes  of  others.  They  harassed 
him  hy  calumnies,  by  anonymous  letters,  by  displacing  his 
pictures,  by  mixing  injurious  ingredients  with  his  colours, 
and  by  the  most  insidious  malice  .they  procured  some  of  his 
pictures  to  be  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  the  court  of  Madrid ; 
and  these,  when  little  more  than  sketched,  were  taken  from 
his  studio  and  carried  to  the  court,  where  Spagnoletto  ordered 
them  to  be  retouched,  and,  without  giving  him  time  to  finish 
them,  hurried  them  to  their  destination.  This  malicious 
fraud  of  his  rival,  the  complaints  of  the  committee,  who 
alwa3rs  met  with  some  fresh  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  the  suspicion  of  some  evil  design,  at  last  determined 
Domenichino  to  depart  secretly  to  Rome.  As  soon  howeveo 
as  the  news  of  his  flight  transpired,  he  was  recalled,  and 
fresh  measures  taken  for  his  protection ;  when  he  resumed 
his  labours,  and  decorated  the  walls  and  base  of  the  cupola, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  painting  of  his  pictures. 
But  before  he  could  finish  his  task  he  was  interrupted  by 
death,  hastened  either  by  poison,  or  by  the  many  severe^ 
vexations  he  had  experienced  both  from  his  relatives  and  hiy 
adversaries,  and  the  weight  of  which  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  his  former  enemy  Lanfranco.  TUs  artist  super- 
seded Zampieri  in  the  painting  of  the  basin  of  the  chapel; 
Spagnoletto,  in  one  of  his  oil  pictures ;  Stanrioni  in  another  ; 
and  each  of  these  artists,  excited  by  emulation,  rivalled,  if  he 
did  not  excel,  Domenichino.  Caraociolo  was  dead.  Belli- 
Aurio^  from  his  great  age,  took  no  share  in  it,  and  was  soon 
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afterwards  killed  by  a  fail  from  a  sUkge^  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  pnrpoBe  of  retouching  eome  of  his  frescos.  Nor  did 
Spagnoletto  experience  a  better  fate ;  for,  having  sednoed  a 
young  girl,  and  become  insupportable  even  to  himself  from 
the  general  odium  which  he  experienced,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  ship ;  nor  is  it  known  whither  he  fled,  or  how  he 
ended  his  life,  if  we  may  credit  the  Neapolitan  writers. 
Palomino  howeyer  states  lum  to  have  died  in  Naples  in  1656, 
aged  sixtj-seyen,  though  he  does  not  contradict  the  first  part 
of  our  statement  Thus  these  ambitious  men,  who  by  violence 
or  fraud  had  influenced  and  abused  the  generosity  and  taste 
of  so  many  noble  patrons,  and  to  whose  treachery  and  san* 
gmnary  vengeance  so  many  professors  of  the  art  had  fallen 
victims,  ultimately  rei^>ed  the  merited  fruit  of  their  conduct 
in  a  violent  death ;  and  an  impartial  posterity,  in  assigning 
the  palm  of  merit  to  Domenichino,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  a  delusive  hope  to  attempt  to  establish  fame  and  fortune 
on  the  destruction  of  anothet^s  reputation. 

The  many  good  examples  in  the  Neapolitan  school  in- 
creased the  number  of  masters,  either  from  the  instruction  of 
the  above-mentioned  masters,  or  from  an  inspection  of  their 
works ;  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation  of  Passeri, 
**'  that  a  punter  who  has  an  ardent  desire  of  learning,  receives 
as  much  instruction  from  the  works  of  deceased  artists  as 
from  living  masters."^  It  was  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
Nei^litan  artists,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  new  styles,  to 
have  selected  the  best.  Cesari  had  no  followers  in  Naples,  if 
we  except  Luigi  Roderigo,*  who  exchanged  the  school  of 
Bellisario  for  his,  but  not  without  a  degree  of  mannerism, 
although  he  acquired  a  certain  grace  and  judgment,  which  his 

*  niere  is  ■  difierent  aooonnt  of  him  in  the  "  Memorie  de'  Pittori 
Mesrisest,"  where  it  is  said  that  his  true  fftmflj  name  was  Kodrigaez. 
It  is  there  said  that  he  stadied  in  Rome,  and  went  from  tbenoe  to  work  in 
liapka,  in  the  Goida  of  which  city  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  It  is 
^dded  that,  from  his  Roman  style,  he  was  called  by  his  brother  Alonso 
tiie  sime  rf  ike  antique;  and  that  he  retnmed  the  compliment  by 
eaUing  his  brother,  who  was  instmcted  in  Venice,  the  tHave  of  nature. 
But  Akmso,  who  spent  his  life  in  Sicily,  sarpassed  his  brother  in  reputa- 
lion  ;  and  it  is  a  rare  commendation  that  he  painted  mndi  and  well.  He 
^particolarly  shone  in  the  Probatica  in  S.  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  the 
pictoie  of  two  founders  of  Messina  in  the  senatorial  palaee,  a  work  re-> 
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master  did  not  poeaoaa*  He  initiated  a  nepbetr,  Oianber-* 
nardino,  in  the  same  style ;  who^  from  bis  being  an  excellent 
imitator  of  Cesari,  was  employed  by  tbe  Cartbusian  monks  to 
iinisb  a  work  wbiob  tbat  master  bad  left  imperfect. 

Tbos  almost  all  tbese  artists  trod  in  tbe  steps  of  tbe 
Caraod,  and  tbe  one  tbat  approaobed  nearest  to  tbem  was  tbe 
Cay.  Massimo  Stavzioni,  oonsideied  by  some  tke  best  example 
of  tbe  Neapolitan  sebool,  of  wbisb,  as  we  bare  observed,  be 
compiled  some  memoirs.  He  was  a  scbolar  of  Caracciolo,  to 
wbom  be  bore  some  analogy  in  taste,  but  be  availed  bimself 
of  tbe  assLBtance  of  Lanfranco,  wbom  in  one  of  bis  MS.  be 
calls  bis  master,  and  studied  too  nnder  Coremdo,  wbo  in  bis 
painting  of  frescos  yielded  to  few.  In  portrait  be  adopted 
the  principles  oi  Santafede,  and  attained  an  excellent  Titian- 
esque  style.  Gk>iag  afterwards  to  Bome,  and  seeing  tbe 
works  of  Annibale,  and,  as  some  assert,  making  acquaintance 
witb  Guide,  be  became  ambitious  of  uniting  tbe  design  of  the 
first  with  the  colouring  of  the  second,  and  we  are  informed 
by  ChJanti,  tbat  be  obtained  the  appellation  of  Gmdo  Beni 
di  NapolL  His  talents,  which  were  of  tbe  first  order^ 
enabled  him  in  a  short  time  to  compete  with  tbe  best  masters* 
He  painted  in  the  Certosa  a  Dead  Christ,  surrounded  by  tbe 
Maries,  in  competition  witb  Ribera.  This  picture  having 
become  somewhat  obscured,  Ribera  persaaded  tbe  monks  to 
have  it  washed,  and  he  purposely  injured  it  in  such  a  way 
with  a  corrosive  liquid,  that  Stanzioni  refused  to  repair  it, 
declaring  tbat  sucb  an  instance  of  malice  ought  to  be  per-^ 
petuated  to  the  public  eye.  But  in  tbat  church,  which  is  in 
fact  a  museum  of  art,  where  every  artist,  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  bis  rivals,  seems  to  have  surpassed  himself,  Massimo  left 
some  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  a  stupendous 
altar-piece,  of  S.  Bruno  presenting  to  bis  brethren  the  rules 
of  their  order.  His  works  are  not  unfrequent  in  tbe  col- 
lections of  his  own  country,  and  are  highly  esteemed  in  other 
places.  The  vaults  of  tbe  Gesii  Nuovo  and  S.  Paolo  entitle 
him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  fresco  painters.     His 

warded  with  a  thousand  acudi.  Hia  fame  dedined,  and  lie  began  to  fail 
in  commissiona  on  the  arriyal  of  Barbalonga.  But  he  did  not,  on  that 
accoanti  refuse  hixn  hia  esteem,  aa  he  was  accustomed  to  call  him  the 
Caracd  of  Sicily. 
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fmisinffi  van  lijglily  finislied,  and  he  studied  perfectioii 
dming  his  oelihaey,  Imt  marrying  a  woman  of  some  rank,  in 
Older  to  maintaiD  her  in  an  expensire  style  of  living,  he 
painted  many  hasty  and  inferior  pictnrea  It  may  be  said  that 
Cocchi,  in  his  ^  Bagionamento  del  Matrimonio, '  not  without 
good  reaaoa  took  occasion  to  warn  all  artists  of  the  perils  of 
the  wedded  state. 

The  school  of  Maasimo  prodnoed  many  celebrated  scholars^ 
in  eonenpienee  of  his  method  and  high  reputation,  confirming 
that  apqent  remark,  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  ^?rtf»tf« 
diteemdi  ardor  nMIitas  ett  moffisfri  (the  example  of  the 
master  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  improvement).  Mario 
BosBi  passed  £rom  his  school  to  that  of  Guide,  and  was  chosen 
at  the-  age  of  eighteen  to  paint  in  the  Certosa  of  Bologna^  in 
cflmpetitum  with  the  fLrst  masteis,  and  maintained  his  station 
<»  a  comparison ;  bat  this  veiy  promiring  artist  was  imma- 
tarely  cot  oE,  and  his  own  country  does  not  possess  any  work 
by  him,  as  the  Tribune  of  S.  Pietro  in  Majella,  which  he 
painted  a  little  time  before  his  death,  was  modernized,  and  his 
labours  thoa  perished.  This  is  the  reason  that  his  works  in 
the  Gertosa  just  mentioned,  and  which  are  enumerated  by 
Grespi,  are  held  in  great  esteem.  Another  man  of  genius  of 
this  school,  Antonio  de  Bellis,  died  also  at  an  early  age ;  he 
painted  several  sabjects  from  the  life  of  S.  Carlo,  in  the  church 
of  that  saint)  which  were  left  imperfect  by  his  death.  His 
manner  partakes  somewhat  of  Guercino,  but  is  in  fact  founded, 
like  that  of  all  the  sdiolars  of  Massimo,  on  the  style  of  Guido. 

Francesco  di  Rosa,  called  Paoicco,  was  not  acquainted  with 
Gnido  himself^  but  under  the  direction  of  Massimo  devoted 
hiraaelf  to  the  copying  of  his  works.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
artiste  aommemorated  by  Paolo  de'  Matteis,  in  one  of  his  MSB. 
which  admito  no  artists  of.  inferior  merit.  He  declares  the 
fi^le  of  Bosa  abnest  inimitable,  not  only  from  his  correct  de* 
sign,  but  from  the  rare  beauty  of  the  extremities,  and  still 
more  horn  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  countenances.  He  had 
]&  his  three  nieces  the  most  perfect  models  of  beauty,  and  he 
possessed  a  snblimity  of  sentiment  which  elevated  his  mind  to 
a  high  sense  of  excellence.  His  colouring,  though  conducted 
with  exquisite  sweetness,  had  a  strong  body,  and  his  pictures 
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presenre  a  clear  and  fresb  tone.  TheM  are  frequently  to  be 
found  in  the  hooBee  of  the  nobilitj,  aa  be  lived  long.  He 
painted  some  beantifol  altar-pieces,  aa  S.  Tommaso  d'Aqnino 
at  the  SaniU^  the  Baptism  of  S.  Candida  at  S.  Pietro  d'Aram, 
and  other  pieces. 

This  artist  bad  a  niece  of  the  name  of  AnieUa^  di  Rosa,  who 
may  be  called  the  Sirani  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  from  her 
talents,  boaaty,  and  the  manner  of  her  death,  the  fair  Bolo^ 
nese  being  inhumanly  poisoned  by  some  envious  artists,  and 
Anielli^  murdered  by  a  jealous  husband.  This  husband  was 
Agoatino  Beltrano,  her  fellow>scholar  in  the  school  of  Massi* 
mo,  where  he  became  a  good  fresco  painter,  and  a  colourist  in 
oil  of  no  common  merits,  as  is  proved  by  many  cabinet  pictures 
and  some  altar-pieces.  His  wife  also  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  they  jointly 
prepared  many  pictures  which  their  master  afterwards  finishcKd 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  sold  as  bis  own.  Some,  how- 
ever, pass  under  her  own  name,  and  are  highly  extolled,  as 
the  Birth  and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  Pietik,  not  however 
without  suspicion  that  Massimo  had  a  considerable  share  in 
that  picture,  as  Guide  had  in  several  painted  by  Gentileschi. 
But  at  all  events,  her  original  designs  prove  her  knowledge 
of  art,  and  her  contemporariea,  both  paintera  and  writers,  do 
not  fail  to  extol  her  aa  an  excellent  artiat,  and  aa  such  Paolo 
de'  Matteis,  has  admitted  her  name  in  hia  catalogue. 

Three  young  men  of  Orta  became  alao  celebrated  scholars 
in  this  academy;  Paol  Domenico  Finoglia,  Giacinte  de* 
Popoli,  and  Ginaeppe  Marullo.  By  the  first  there  remains 
at  the  Certosa  at  Naples,  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  6.  Gen- 
naro,  and  various  pictures  in  the  chapter-house.  He  had  a 
beautiful  expression,  fertility,  correctness,  a  good  arrangement 
of  parts,  and  a  happy  general  effect.  The  second  painted  in 
many  churches,  and  is  admired  more  for  his  s<yle  of  oompoa- 
tion,  than  for  his  figures.  The  third  approached  ao  near  to 
Lia  master  in  manner,  that  artiata  have  aometimea  aacribed 
his  worka  to  Massimo ;  and  in  truth  he  left  aome  beautiful 
productions  at  S.  Severino,  and  other  churohea.  He  had 
afterwarda  a  dry  atyle  of  colouring,  particularly  in  hia  con- 
tours, which  on  that  account  became  crude  and  hard,  and  he 
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gradually  lost  the  pvblie  fayour.  His  example  may  eerve 
aa  a  warning  to  every  one  to  eBtimate  his  own  powers  cor- 
iBedy,  and  not  to  afiect  genius  when  he  does  not  possess  it 

Another  scholar  who  obtained  a  great  name,  was  Andrea 
Malinoonico,  of  Naples.  There  do  not  exist  any  frescos  by 
him,  hot  he  left  many  works  in  oil,  particnlarly  in  the  chnrch 
de'  Miracoli,  where  he  painted  almost  all  the  pictures 
himaelf>  The  Evangelists,  and  the  Doctors  of  the  church, 
sobjecto  with  which  he  ornamented  the  pilasters,  are  the  most 
beutifiil  pictuies,  says  the  encomiast  of  this  master;  as 
the  attitudes  are  noble,  the  conception  original,  and  the  whole 
painted  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  artist,  and  with  an  asto* 
nidiing  firedmess  of  colour.  There  are  other  fine  works  by 
hiniy  bat  several  are  feeble  and  spiritless,  which  gaye  a  con- 
noisseur occasion  to  remark,  that  they  were  in  unison  with 
the  name  of  the  painter. 

But  none  of  the  preceding  artists  were  so  much  fEbvoured 
by  nature  as  Bernardo  Cavallino,  who  at  first  created  a 
jedous  feeling  m  Massimo  himself.  Finding  afterwards  that 
his  talent  lay  more  in  small  figures  than  large,  he  pursued 
that  department,  and  became  yery  celebrated  in  his  school, 
beyond  which  he  is  not  s6  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
In  the  galleriee  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  are  to  be  seen  by 
him,  on  canvas  and  copper,  subjects  both  sacred  and  profane, 
eompoeed  with  great  judgment,  and  with  figures  in  the  style 
ef  Pouann,  full  of  spirit  and  expresnon,  and  accompanied  by 
a  native  grace,  and  a  simplicity  peculiarly  their  own.  In 
his  colouring,  besides  his  master  and  Gentilescbi,  who  were 
both  foQowers  of  Guide,  he  imitated  Rubens.  He  possessed 
every  quality  essential  to  an  accomplished  artist,  as  even 
the  most  extreme  poverty  could  not  induce  him  to  hurry  his 
works,  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  retouch  l^fore 
he  could  entirely  satisfy  himself.  Life  was  alone  wanting  te 
him,  which  he  unfortunately  shortened  by  his  irregularities.* 

*  1  find  in  Menina,  Ok).  Faloo,  who  imbibed  the  principlef  of  the  art 
under  tiie  Car.  Massimo ;  a  correct  designer,  a  lively  and  gracefnl  painter » 
particnlarly  of  children,  excepting  a  somewhat  too  great  freshness,  and  a 
trace  of  mannerism.  Many  of  his  works  in  his  native  ooantnr  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Some  remain  at  the  Nnnsiata  de'  Teatini, 
where  in  the  diapel  of  the  Cmcifix  are  hit  frescos,  and  a  picture  by  him 
in  oil  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
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Andrea  Taocaro  was  a  coniempoiaiy  and  riyal  of  Massimo^ 
bat  at  the  same  time  his  admirer  and  friend,  a  man  of  gtemt 
imitatiye  powers.  He  at  first  followed  Cetaimggio,  and  in 
ibat  style  his  pictures  are  Aw^nentlj  fonnd  in  Naples,  and 
some  cabinei  picimes>  which  have  even  imposed  upon  con- 
■oiwearfl^  who  have  bought  them  for  originals  of  that  master. 
After  some  time  Massimo  won  him  over  to  the  style  of  Guido, 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  an  admirable  manner,  though  he 
did  not  equal  his  friend.  In  this  style  are  executed  his  most 
celebrated  works  at  the  Cerfcosa,  at  the  Teatini  and  Bosario, 
without  enumerating  those  in  collections,  where  he  is  fre- 
quently found.  On  the  death  of  Massimo,  he  assumed  the 
first  rank  among  his  countrymen.  Giordano  alone  opposed 
him  in  his  early  years,  when  on  his  return  from  Rome  he 
brought  with  him  a  new  style  from  the  school  of  Cortona, 
and  both  artists  were  competitors  for  the  larger  picture  of 
S.  Maria  del  Pianti.  That  church  had  been  lately  erected  in 
gratitude  to  the  Vir^n,  who  had  liberated  the  city  from 
pestilence,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Each 
artist  made  a  design,  and  Pietro  da  Oartona  being  chosen 
umpire,  decided  against  his  own  scholar  in  favour  of  Taecaro, 
observing,  that  as  he  was  first  in  years,  so  he  was  first  in 
design  and  natural  expression.  He  had  not  studied  frescos 
in  his  youth,  but  began  them  when  he  was  advanced  in  life, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  yield  the  palm  to  GHordano^  but 
by  the  loss  of  his  fame,  he  verified  the  proverb,  that  a<f 
omnem  diseiplinam  tardior  est  senectia. 

Of  his  schokrs,  Giaoomo  Farelli  was  the  most  successful, 
who  by  his  vigorous  talents,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
master,  painted  a  picture  in  competition  with  Giordano.  The 
church  of  S.  Brigida  has  a  beautiful  picture  of  that  saint  hy 
Farelli,  and  its  author  is  mentioned  by  Matteis  as  a  painter 
•of  singular  merit.  He  declined  however,  in  public  esteem, 
from  wishing  at  an  advanced  age  to  change  his  style,  when 
be  painted  the  sacristy  of  the  Tesoro.  He  was  on  that 
occasion  anxious  to  imitate  Domenichino,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  his  attempt,  and  indeed  he  never  afterwards  ex* 
«cuted  any  work  of  merit. 

Nor  did  Domenichino  fail  to  have  among  the  painters  of 


ruv^^  ^^'^^  Bt&te»  many  dfiseirin;  foUowera*    Cosza^ 

» tiW)tan^  w^o  li^ed  in  Rone,  I  inoluded  in  tbat  school,  as 

»«o  Antonio  laicci,  called  il  Barbalmiga,  who  was  of  Messims 

^^iTOlknowtt  in.  lELame.    I  may  add,  thai  he  retunied  to 

^e^ibttj  aad.  oinnunented  that  city  with  many  works ;  as  at 

o. Gijgorid,  tbe  saimt  widtiiig;  the  Ascension  at  S.  Michele^ 

two  Ketia  of  different  dengm  at  a  Nioe<^  and  the  Spedale. 

Hb  11  eonodeved  as  one  of  the  best  painters  of  l^cily,  wheie 

gwi  %x&(t8  laove  abounded  more  than  ia  generally  imagined^' 

He  ionaod  a  aoliool  there»  and  left  seTecal  scholaB9.t 

*  Qbo.  l\ati»ta  l>iizaBdl9  af  BvagmAf,  mm  citablMied  in  Meiona.  He 
ma  tbe  iftWnilar  off  Pomcniffhlno,  aad  was  always  attached  to  his  manner. 
OC  'fanlaorger  workn  w«  find  only  a  8.  Ceeilia  in  the  convent  of  tliat  laint^ ' 
a  Vft  ^laa  ganenOy  occnmed  in  ^pwnting  portraita.  He  had  a  dan^ter 
cdMTivna,  the  wife  of  filippo  Ghaamtri,  tkHled  in  portndta,  and  an  ex- 
eeflent  copyist* 

•f  Domrailoo  MaroH,  Oneftio  GabrieQo,  aad  Agoatino  ScQla,  were  the 

Hiree  pMnten  of  Mraaina  who  did  him  the  moat  honotxr,  although  from 

being  engaged  in  thererolntiona  of  1674  and  1676,  the  first  lost  hia  lifer  snd 

tine  etker  two  were  long  exiles  from  their  coimtry.    MaroU  did  not  adopt 

the  style  of  Barbalnnga  exclnslTelyy  hot  having  made  a  voyage  to  Yemce, 

aaftd  tbere  studied  the  worfca  of  the  best  Venetian  artists,  and  particularly 

of  Piaolo,  he  returned  with  many  of  the  exodlenees  of  that  great  master,; 

VriWJMit  ileall-tintBy  a  heantifol  air  in  his  heads,  and  a  fine  style  in  his 

dbrswiBga  of  women,  a  talent  whidk  he  abnaed  as  nraeh  or  more  than  liberi. 

Xo  this  moral  vice  he  added  a  professional  one,  which  was  paintmg  some- 

timies  on  the  first  gnmnd,  and  generally  with  fittle  colour ;  whence  hia 

wrorfca,  whoch  were  extolled  and  sought  after  when  new,  became,  when  old, 

■cg^ectnl,  IHce  those  dark  paintinga  of  tiie  Venetian  school,  which  we 

kfliTe  mentioned.    Messina  has  many  of  them :  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 

Plecido  at  the  Snore  di  S.  Fku>lo,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  m  the  church 

delki  Grotta,  and  aome  others.    In  Venice  there  nrast  ahd  be  remaining 

in  private  ctdlectiona  aome  of  Ids  paintings  of  animals  in  the  style  (h 

fieasaooo,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.    Onofrio  Gabriello  was  for  six 

ycaxm  with  Barbalnnga,  and  for  some  ftuther  time  with  Ponssin,  and  then 

with   Cortooa  in  Rome,  until  passing  another  nine  years  in  Venice  with 

Maioli,  be  broa^  back  witii  bun  to  Messina  that  master's  vicions  method 

of  eolovr,  but  not  his  style.    In  the  latter  he  aimed  at  originality,  exhi^ 

Inting  much  lightness,  grace,  and  fancy  in  the  accessory  parts,  and  in 

nbonda,  jevrels,  and  lace,  in  which  he  particolariy  excelled.    He  left  many 

fnctarea  in  Messina,  in  the  cfanrch  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola ;  many  also 

in  Padna,  in  the  Gnida  of  whieh  dty  variooa  pictares  by  him  are  enmne- 

rated,  witfaoat  mentioning  his  cabinet  pictores  and  portraits  in  private 

eoHeetions.    I  have  seen  several  in  possession  of  the  noble  and  warned 

Sg.  Co»  Antonio  Maria  Borromeo ;  amongst  which  ia  a  ftmily  piece  with 

a  porttaltof  the  paintei^ 
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I  oaght  after  Mm  to  mention  another  Sicilian,  Pietro  del 
1^0  da  Palermo,  a  good  engraver,  and  better  known  in  Borne 
in  that  capacity  than  as  a  painter.  There  is  a  8.  Leone  by 
him  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Costanttnopoli ;  an 

Agottino  SdUa,  or  SOU,  «f  Oriondi  calli  him,  opened  a  achool  in 
Messina,  whidi  was  much  frequented  while  it  lasted,  but  the  scholars  were 
dispersed  by  the  storm  of  revoliitiona,  in  which  they  took  a  part,  not  with- 
out great  iignry  both  to  the  art  and  themselves.  He  possessed  an  elegant 
genios  for  painting,  which  he  cultiyated,  and  added  to  it  a  taste  for  poetry, 
nataral  history,  and  aatiqnitiea.  Hia  genius  raised  such  high  expectations 
in  Barbalnnga,  that  he  procured  a  pension  for  him  from  the  senate,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  reaide  in  Rome  under  Andrea  Saochi.  After  four 
years  he  returned  to  Messina,  highly  accomplished,  firom  his  study  of  the 
antique  and  of  Raflaello,  and  if  his  colouring  was  at  first  somewhat  dry, 
Jbe  soon  rendered  it  rich  and  agreeable.  He  excelled  in  figures  and  in 
heads,  particularly  of  old  men,  and  had  a  peculiar  tslent  in  iandscspes^ 
animals,  and  fruit.  For  this  I  may  refier  to  the  Roman  school,  where  ho 
is  mentioned  with  his  brother  and  son.  There  are  few  of  his  works  in 
Borne,  but  many  in  Messina.  His  frescos  are  in  S.  Domenioo,  and  in  the 
Knnxiata  de'  Teatini,  and  many  paintmgs  in  other  places,  among  wfaudi  is 
JS.  Ilarione  dying,  in  the  church  of  S.  Ursula,  than  which  work  there  is  no 
greater  favourite  with  the  public. 

Of  the  scholars  of  SdUa,  who  remained  in  Messina  after  the  departure 
of  their  master,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  F.  Emanuel  da  Como  we 
have  mentioned  elsewhere.  Giuseppe  Balestriero,  an  exceUent  copyist  of 
the  works  of  Agostino,  and  a  good  designer,  after  painting  some  pictures, 
became  a  priest,  and  took  leave  of  the  art.  Antonio  la  Falce  was  a  good 
jpainter  in  distemper  and  in  oil.  He  afterwards  attempted  frescos,  and 
painted  tavern  scenes.  Flacido  Cdi,  a  man  of  singular  talents,  but  bad 
habits,  followed  his  master  to  Rome.  He  there  changed  his  style  for  that 
of  Maratta  and  Morandi ;  after  whose  works  he  painted  in  Rome,  in  the 
churches  deli'  Anima  and  Traspontina,  and  in  several  churches  of  his 
own  country,*  but  he  never  passed  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  A  higher 
'reputation  belongs  to  Antonio  Madiona,  of  Syracuse,  who,  although  he 
separated  himself  from  SdUa  in  Rome,  to  follow  11  Preti  to  Malta,  was 
nevertheless  an  industrious  artist,  and  painted  both  there  and  in  Sicily,  in 
a  strong  and  vigorous  style,  wliich  partakes  of  both  his  masters.  And 
this  may  suffice  for  the  members  of  tUs  unfortunate  schooL 

To  complete  the  list  of  the  chief  scholars  of  Barbalunga,  I  may  mentioa 
here  Bartolommeo  Tricomi,  who  confined  himself  to  portrait  painting* 
and  in  this  hereditary  gift  of  the  school  of  Domenichino,  he  greatly  ex- 
celled. He  had  notwithstanding  in  Andrea  Suppa  a  scholar  who  surpassed 
him.  The  latter  learned  also  of  Casembrot,  as  far  as  regards  landscape 
^nd  architecture;  but  he  formed  himself  principally  on  the  antique; 
.and  by  constantly  studying  Raffaello  and  the  Caraoci,  and  other  select 
masters,  or  their  drawings,  he  acquired  a  most  enchanting  style  of  coun* 
tenance,  and  indeed  of  every  part  of  his  composfition.     His  worics  are  as 
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sltap-piece  which  however  does  not  do  him  so  mnch  honour  as 
the  pictnves  which  he  painted  for  collections^  some  of  which 
«re  in  Spain ;  and  particnlariy  some  small  pictures  which  he 
executed  in  the  manner  of  miniatures  with  exquisite  taste. 
Two  of  this  kind  I  saw  in  Piacenza,  at  the  Big,  della  Misdone, 
a  Decollation  of  S.  John,  and  a  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter  in  his 
best  maimer,  and  with  his  name.  This  artist,  after  working 
in  Rome,  setUed  in  Naples  with  a  son  of  the  name  of  Giacomo, 
who  had  heen  instructed  in  the  art  hj  Pouasin  and  himself. 
He  also  tanght  a  daughter  of  the  name  of  Teresa,  who  was 
dulled  in  miniatures.  The  two  Poa  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  turt,  and  had  taught  in  the  academy 
of  Rome.  But  the  &ther  painted  little  in  Naples ;  the  son 
found  eouBtant  empby  in  ornamenting  th^  halls  and  galleries 
of  the  nobility  with  frescos.  His  intimacy  with  letters  aided 
the  poetic  taste  with  which  his  pictures  were  conceiyed,  and 
his  Taried  and  enchanting  colours  fiueinated  the  eye  of  eyetye 
qwetator.  He  was  singular  and  or^nal  in  his  lights,  and 
their  TarioQS  gradations  and  reflections.  In  his  figures  and 
drapery  he  became,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  machinists, 
mannered  and  less  correct ;  nor  has  he  any  claim  as  an  imita~ 
tor  of  Domenichino,  except  from  the  early  instructions  of  his 
father.  In  Borne  there  are  two  paintings  by  him,  one  at 
8.  Angiolo  in  Pescheria,  the  other  at  S.  Marta ;  and  there  are 
some  in  Naples ;  but  his  genius  chiefly  shines  in  the  frescos  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Marohese  Genxano,  and  in  the  house  of  the 
duke  of  Matalona,  and  still  more  in  seven  apartments  of  the 
prince  of  Ayellino. 

A  more  finished  imitator  of  Zampieri  than  the  two  Pos  was 
a  adu^ar  of  his^  of  the  name  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  the 


■nd  are  perbapt  too  highly  finished.  Hie  lalgeeti,  in 
vnieoa  with  hie  genine,  ere  of  a  peDiiTe  and  ndencholy  cast,  and  are 
ahvmyi  treated  in  a  patbetie  manner.  He  ezcelled  in  freecos,  and  painted 
the  vaahs  in  tke  Snore  in  8.  ^utAo ;  he  excelled  eqnall  j  in  oils,  as  may  be 
seen  froea  the  picture  of  S.  Scohstica,  there  alio.  Some  of  his  works 
were  lost  by  earthq[aakes.  His  style  was  happily  imitated  by  Antonio 
Bovn,  hie  sehoha*,  and  we  may  compare  their  works  together  at  the  Nnn- 
aata  de'  Teatini.  He  painted  mu<A  in  oil,  as  well  as  fresco,  and  from  his 
pfacid  and  tranqml  disposition,  took  no  part  in  the  rerohitions  of  Messina^ 
bat  remained  at  home,  where  be  dosed  his  days  in  peace,  aad  with  him 
cspired  the  school  of  BarbehuiBB* 
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author  of  feweorics,  «s  he  willmglj  Buffered  those  reproaches 
of  slownesB  and  inesolntion  whidb  luscompaiued  the  unforta- 
nate  Domeniohino  to  the  grare.  Bat  his  works,  though  few 
in  number,  are  excellent,  partionlarly  the  histocj  of  6.  Lorenzo 
at  the  Ck>nyentBal8  in  Naples,  and  also  many  of  his  portraits. 
One  of  the  latter  exhibited  in  Rome,  together  with  one  by 
Yandjk  and  one  by  Rubens,  was  preferred  by  Ponssin,  Cor^ 
tona,  and  Sacchi,  to  those  of  the  Flemish  artifits.  Others  of 
his  pictnres  aie  boaght  at  gseat  prices,  and  are  oonsidered  by 
the  less  experienced  as  the  works  uti  Domenidiino.  He  re- 
sembled that  master  indeed  in  erery  quality,  except  graoe, 
which  nature  had  denied  hia.  Hence  CKordano  aud  of  his 
figures,  that  when  consumption  had  reduced  the  muscles  and 
bones,  iiiey  might  be  correct  and  beautiful,  but  still  insipid. 
In  return  he  did  not  Mpan  Giordano,  declaring  his  school 
*^  heretical,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  works  which  owe  all 
their  merit  to  ostentatioQB  colour  and  a  vague  dedgn,"  as 
Maitteis,  who  is  partial  to  the  memory  of  Franoesco,  attests. 

Laofranco  in  Naples  had  contributed,  as  I  hare  observed, 
to  the  instruction  of  Maonmo,  but  that  artist  renounced  liie 
style  of  Lanfranco  for  that  of  Ouido.  The  two  Pos,  however, 
were  more  attadied  to  him,  and  imitated  his  colouring.  Pas- 
celi  doubts  whether  he  should  not  assign  Preti  to  him,  an  error 
which  we  shall  shortly  confute.  Dominici  also  includes  amon^ 
his  countrymen  Brandi,  a  scholar  of  Lanfranco :  collecting 
from  one  of  his  letters  that  he  acknowledged  Oaeta  for  his 
native  place.  His  fEHuily  was  probably  from  thence,  but  he 
Himself  was  born  in  Poll*  I  included  him  among  the  painters 
of  Rome,  where  he  studied  and  painted ;  and  I  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  the  Cav.  Giambatista  Benaschi,  as  he  is  called 
by  some,  or  Beinaschi  by  others.  This  variation  gave  occasion 
to  suppose  that  there  were  two  painters  of  that  name ;  in  the 
same  way  there  may  be  a  fhitd,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
written  Bemaschi.  Some  contradictions  in  his  biographers, 
whioh  it  is  not  worth  ear  wlule  to  enter  on,  have  contributed 
to  perpetuate  this  error.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  he  was 
not  bom  until  1^36,  and  was  not  a  scholar  of  Lanfeanco,  but 
^f  M.  Spirito,  in  Piedmont,  and  of  Pietro  del  Po,  in  Rome. 

*  FtaflCoU,  Yite,  toni.i  p.  129* 
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Thus  OrljAcli  writes  of  iiim,  who  had  a  better  oj^rtunitjr 
than  Paseoli,  or  Dominici,  of  proeniing  information  from 
Angela^  the  daogfater  of  the  Cavaliere»  who  lived  in  Borne  in 
hb  time,  and  painted  portraits  in  an  agreeable  style.  He  is 
oonaideEed  both  bj  Paseoli  and  Orlandi  as  a  painter  of  Eome» 
bat  he  lefit  veiy  few  works  there,  as  uppwn  from  Titi.  Naples 
was  the  theatre  of  his  talents,  and  there  he  had  nnmerous 
sdidars,  and  painted  many  onpolas,  ceilings,  and  other  con* 
ttderable  works,  and  with  such  a  Tariety  of  design,  that  there 
is  not  an  inHtanoe  of  an  attitude  being  repeated  by  him.  Nor 
was  he  deficient  in  grace,  either  of  form  or  colonr,  as  long  as 
he  trod  in  the  steps  of  Lan£rancQ,  as  he  did  in  the  S.  M.  di 
Loieto^  and  in  other  chnrohes,  bnt  aspiiing  in  some  others  to 
a  mote  Tigorons  style,  he  became  dark  and  heaTy«  He  ez- 
eelled  m  the  knowledge  of  painting  figores  seen  from  below, 
and  dieplayedeztraordinaxy  skill  in  his  foce-shortenings.  The 
pawtfirs  in  Naples  hare  often  compared  among  themselyes^ 
says  Dominici,  the  two  pictures  of  S.  Michael  the  one  by 
Lanfanco,  and  the  other  by  Benaschi,  in  the  chnrch  of  the 
Holy  Apostles^  without  being  able  to  decide  to  which  master 
thcrr  cMight  to  assign  the  palm  of  merit. 

Gneraano  himself  was  never  in  Naples,  bnt  theCav.  Mattia 
Preta^  commonly  called  il  Gav.  Oalabrese,  allured  by  the 
novelty  of  his  style,  repaired  to  Cento,  to  avail  himself  ef  his 
iastmotionsL  This  information  we  have  from  Dominici,  who 
had  heard  him  say,  that  he  was  in  fact  the  scholar  of  Gueiw 
dno,  bnt  that  he  had,  moreover,  studied  the  works  of  all  the 
prineip^  masters ;  and  he  had  indeed  visited  almost  every 
conntij,  and  seen  and  studied  the  best  productions  of  every 
ached,  both  in  and  beyond  Italy.  Hence  in  his  painling  he 
may  be  oompared  to  a  man  whose  travels  have  been  extensive, 
and  who  never  hears  a  subject  started  to  which  he  does  not 
add  something  new,  and,  indeed,  the  drapery  and  ornaments, 
and  costume  of  Preti,  are  highly  varied  and  originaL  He 
confined  himself  to  design,  and  did  not  attempt  cdiours  until 
his  twenty-sixth  year.  In  design  he  was  more  vigorous  and 
robust  than  delicate,  and  sometimes  inclmes  to  heaviness.  In 
his  eolonring  he  was  not  attractive,  bnt  had  a  strong  impastOj 
a  decided  chiaroscuro,  and  a  prevailing  ashy  tone,  that  was 
well  edited  for  his  mournful  and  tragical  subjects ;  for,  fol- 
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lowing  the  bent  of  his  genios,  he  deroted  his  pencil  to  the 
representation  of  martyrdoms,  aLaughters,  pestilanoe,  and  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  It  was  his  custom,  says  Pasooli^ 
at  least  in  his  large  works,  to  paint  at  the  first  conoeptioiv 
and  true  to  nature,  and  he  did  not  take  much  pains  afterwarda 
in  correction,  or  in  the  just  expression  of  the  passions. 

He  executed  some  large  works  in  fresco  inModena,  Naples, 
and  Malta.  He  had  not  equal  success  at  S.  Andrea  della* 
Valle,  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  three  histories  of  that  saints 
under  the  tribane  of  Domenichino ;  a  proximity  from  which 
his  work  suffers  considerably,  and  the  figures  appear  out  of 
proportion,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  situation.  His  oil 
pictures  in  Italy  are  innumerable,  as  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age ;  he  had  a  great  rapidity  of  hand,  and  was  accustomed^ 
wherever  he  went,  to  leave  some  memorial  of  his  talents, 
sometimes  in  the  churches,  but  chiefly  in  private  collections, 
and  they  are,  in  general,  figures  of  half-size,  like  those  of 
Gueroino  and  Caravaggio.  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  all 
abound  with  his  works,  but  above  all  Bologna.  In  the  Ma- 
rulli  palace  is  his  Belisarius  Jisking  alms,  in  that  of  Ratti,  a 
S.  Penitente,  chained  in  a  suffering  position;  in  the  Malveszi 
palace.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  prison  ;  in  that  of  the  Ercolani, 
a  Pestilence,  besides  many  more  in  the  same,  and  other  galle- 
ries of  the  nobility.  Amongst  his  altar-pieces,  one  of  the 
most  finished  is  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena,  S.  Bernardino  preach- 
ing to  and  converting  the  people.  In  Naples,  besides  the 
soffitto  of  the  church  de'  Celestini,  he  painted  not  a  little  ; 
less  however  than  boUi  he  himself  and  the  professors  of  a 
better  taste  desired,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  resisted 
the  innovations  of  Giordano.  But  that  artist  had  an  unpre- 
cedented popularity,  and  in  spite  of  his  faults  triumphed  over 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  Preti  was  himself  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  contest,  and  close  his  days  in  Malta,  of  which 
onler,  in  honour  of  his  great  merit  as  a  painter,  he  was  made 
a  coramendatore.  He  left  some  imitators  in  Naples,  one  of 
whom  was  Domenico  Yiola ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  other 
scholars  passed  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Gregorio  Preti,  his  brother,  of  whom  there  is  a  fresoo 
at  S.  Carlo  de'  Catinari,  in  Rome. 

After  this  enumeration  of  foreign  artists,  wo  must  now 
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netnrn  to  iht  national  school^  and  notice  some  disciples  of  Ri- 
bera.  It  often  happens  that  those  masters  who  are  mannerists 
form  scholars  who  confine  their  powers  to  the  sole  imitation  of 
their  master,  and  thus  produce  pictures  that  deceive  the  most 
experienced,  and  which  in  other  countries  are  esteemed  the 
works  of  the  master  himself  This  was  the  case  with  Gio* 
iranni  Do,  and  Bartolommeo  Passante,  in  regard  to  8pagno- 
letto^  although  the  first  in  progress  of  time  softened  his 
manner,  and  tamed  his  flesh-tints ;  while  the  second  added 
only  to  the  usual  style  of  Spagnoletto  a  more  finished  design 
and  expression.  Francesco  Fracanzani  possessed  a  peculiar 
gmdenr  of  style,  and  a  noble  tone  of  colour  ;  and  the  Death 
of  S.  Joseph,  which  he  painted  afe  the  Pellegrini,  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  city.  Afterwards,  howerer,  his  necessities 
compelled  him  to  paint  in  a  coarse  manner  in  order  to  gratify 
the  vulgar,  and  he  fell  into  bad  habits  of  life,  and  was  finally, 
for  some  crime  or  other,  condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  a  sentence  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  was 
nponnded  for  his  secret  death  in  prison  by  poison.* 


*  I  may  insert  at  tfaa  dose  of  this  epoch  the  names  of  some  Sicilian 
pnaters,  who  flourished  in  it»  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  following,  in- 
atnwted  hj  vsrions  masters.  They  were  famished  to  me  by  the  Sig. 
Anaaldo,  whose  attentions  I  have  before  acknowledged,  and  were  trans*- 
mitted  to  him  by  a  painter  of  that  island.  Filippo  Tancredi  was  of 
Messina,  bat  is  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  masters, 
as  he  stadisd  in  Naples  and  in  Rome  nnder  Maratta.  He  was  a  skilfal 
artist,  eompooed  and  oolonred  well ;  was  celebrated  in  Messma,  and  also 
in  Palermo,  where  he  liTcd  many  years,  and  where  the  vault  of  the  chnrch 
de'  Teatiniy  and  that  also  of  the  Ues^  Nuoyo  were  pahited  by  him.  The 
Car.  Fietro  Norelli  (or  Morelli,  which  latter  howerer  I  regard  as  an 
error),  called  Monrealese  fh>m  his  native  place,  also  enjoyed  the  repnta- 
tion  Of  a  good  painter  and  an  able  architect.  He  there  left  many  works 
in  oil  snd  fresco,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  Bfarriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
rcfiMtory  of  the  PP.  Benedettini,  is  particolaiiy  commended.  He  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  ftkrmo,  and  the  greatest  work  he  there  executed  was 
in  the  church  of  the  Conventuals,  the  vault  of  which  was  divided  into 
compartments,  and  wholly  painted  by  himself.  Guarienti  eulogises  him 
tor  his  style,  as  diligent  in  copying  nature,  correct  in  design,  and  graceful 
m  his  coloniing,  with  some  imitation  of  Spagnoletto ;  and  the  people  of 
Fslomo  confer  daily  honour  on  him,  since,  whenever  they  meet  with  a 
ftceigner  of  taste,  they  point  out  to  him  little  else  in  the  city  than  the 
WDtka  of  this  great  man.  Pietro  Aqtula,  of  Marzalla,  a  distingnished 
artist,  who  engraved  the  Famese  gallery,  left  no  works  to  my  knowledge 
TOI..  II.  B 
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Aniello  Faloone  and  Salyaior  Bosft  ase  the  gmt  boast  of 
this  schod ;  althoiig^b  Boaa  finoquentad  it  bat  a  abort  time  and 
iffiproTed  bimaelf  afterwards  bj  ^  laatraetiafna  of  Falcone. 
Aniello  possessed  an  extraordinajy  talent  in  battle-pieces.  He 
painted  tbem  both  in  large  and  small  siae,  taking  the  anbjeota 
from  the  sacred  writings,  from  profane  Instory,  or  poetry  ; 
his  dresses,  arms,  and  features  wera  as  Taried  as  the  oom- 
batants  he  represented.  Animated  in  his  ezpreasion,  select 
and  natural  in  the  figures  and  action  of  bis  bones,  and  intel- 
ligent in  imHtary  afl^rs,  thoogk  he  had  neyer  been  in  the 
army,  nor  aeen  a  battle ;  he  drew  correody,  oonsalted  tmtli 
in  ereiy  thing,  colonred  with  care,  and  bad  a  good  impasto. 
That  he  tan^t  Borgognone  as  some  baTO  aappoeed,  it  ia 
difiicnlt  to  beliere.  Baldinncoi,  who  had  firem  that  artist 
himself  the  information  which  he  ptthlisbed  respecting  bim^ 
does  not  say  a  word  of  it.  It  is  however  trne,  that  thcrp' 
were  acquainted  and  mutually  esteemed  each  other ;  and  if 
the  battle-pieces  of  Borgognone  have  fennd  a  place  in  iba 
collections  of  the  great,  and  have  been  bought  at  gieat  prices^ 
those  of  Aniello  have  had  the  like  good  fortune.  He  had 
many  scholars,  and  by  means  of  them  and  some  other  painters^ 
bis  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  relation  and 
also  of  a  scholar,  whom  the  Spanishautborities  bad  pat  to  deaUbu 
On  the  reTolution  of  Maso  Aniello,  he  and  bis  partisans 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  the  Band  of  Death  ; 
and  protected  by  Spagnoletto,  who  excused  &tem  to  the  vice* 
roy,  committed  the  most  revolting  and  sanguinary  excesses  ; 
nntil  the  state  was  composed,  and  the  people  redaced  to 
snbmission,  when  this  murderous  band  fled,  to  escape  the 
bands  of  justice.     Falcone  withdrew  to  France  for  some 

Id  Rome  t  In  Pdenao  time  lemain  of  him  two  pictorai  In  the  chnrcb 
dflUa  Pletl,  xepnnntniK  tbe  poAle  of  the  Pitidigal  Son.  Lo  Zoppo  di 
Chmgi  is  Imown  At  Castro  Giovumi,  where  in  the  Duomo  he  left  Berenl 
worki.  Of  tlie  Cav.  Gtoaeppe  PeUdini,  m  SioQien,  I  find  commended  at 
S.  Joeeph  di  Ceetei  Termini,  tiie  pieCoie  of  the  HedooBa  end  the  tntekr 
Mot.  I  also  find  honoorable  mention  among  the  chief  painten  of  ffaia 
Maud,  <Mr  a  Canega,  who  I  beiiere  painted  for  prirate  indiiodnals.  Othem, 
thoBgh  I  know  not  of  what  merit,  are  foond  inacribed  in  tiie  academy  of 
S.  Lake,  from  the  rqgiften  of  whidi  I  ha^e  derived  iome  informatioii  for 
anf  third  and  fourth  volnmes  (Ital.  ed.),  oomnumieated  lo  me  bfikm 
%i,  Maion»  tiie  wortiiy  secretary  of  the  aoademy. 
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and  left  aaay  works  tbeve ;  the  lesttoder  fled  to 
or  to  otliarplaoes  oiaahty. 

The  most  celebmted  of  the  inmedmte  sdiokas  of  Faloone 
WAS  Sal^ator  Bosa^  whom  we  hare  elflewfaeie  notioed,  who 
began,  his  oaieer  hj  painting  battles,  and  became  a  most  dis^ 
tingnisiied  landscape  painter ;  and  Dcoenioo  Garj^noli,  called 
Hlcoo  Spadapo,  a  limdscape  painter  of  merit,  and  a  good 
painter  in  laige  compositions^  as  he  a^^an  at  the  Certosa, 
and  in  other  dmrohes.  He  had  an  extraoidinaij  talrat  too 
in  painting  mall  figures,  and  might  with  proprietjr  be  called 
the  GerqnoEa  of  his  sohooL  Hence  Yiviano  Codagora,  who 
was  aa  enusent  landsci^  painter,  after  bee<»ning  aoquainted 
with  him,  would  not  permit  any  other  artist  to  ornament  his 
works  with  figures,  as  he  introduced  them  with  infinite  grace ; 
and  this  eiieumstnnce  ptobaUy  led  to  their  intimate  £iend- 
ship,  and  to  risking  th^r  lives  in  the  same  cause  as  we  have 
before  related.  The  Neapolitan  galleries  poaBcss  man  j  of 
ibeir  pietureB;  and  some  have  specimedos  of  caprieei,  or 
homozons  pictures,  all  b^  the  hand  of  Spadbjro.  He  indeed 
had  no  equal  in  depicting  the  mannens  and  diessss  of  the 
eonunon  people  of  lus  country,  particularly  in  large  assem- 
blies. In  seme  of  his  works  of  this  kind,  the  nomber  of  his 
figures  has  exceeded  a  thonsand.  He  was  aeaisted  by  the 
etehlnge  of  Ste&no  della  Bella,  and  Gallot,  both  of  whom 
were  celebrated  for  placing  a  great  body  of  people  in  a  little 
spaee ;  bnt  it  was  in  the  laroe  spirit  of  imitation,  and  with- 
ont  a  trace  of  servility ;  on  the  contrary,  he  improved  the 
{wincipal  figures  (where  bad  contours  are  with  difficulty  con- 
cealed) and  eorrected  the  attitudes,  and  catef ully  retonched 
then. 

Carlo  Coppola  is  sometimes  mistaken  tor  Falcone  from  their 
omilarity  of  manner;  except  that  a  certain  fulness  widi 
which  he  paints  his  horses  in  his  battle-pieces  may  serve  as  a 
distinctien.  Andrea  di  Lione  resembles  him,  but  in  his  battles 
we  easily  trace  his  isailation.  Mando  Masturso  studied  some 
time  with  Falcone ;  but  longer  with  Rosa  in  Rome,  and  was 
bis  best  scholar  *  but  he  is  sometimes  rather  crude  in  his 
figures,  and  rooks,  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  less  bright  in 
h»  skies.  His  fiesh-tints  are  not  pallid,  like  those  of  Sosa» 
as  in  these  he  followed  Ribera. 

E  2 
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I  shall  dose  this  catalogue,  passing'  over  sdme  loss  cele^^ 
brated  artists,  with  Paolo  Porpora,  who  from  battles  was 
directed  by  the  impulse  of  his  genius  to  the  painting  of  ani- 
mals, but  suooeeded  best  in  fish,  and  shells,  and  other  marine 
productions,  being  less  skiUed  in  flowers  and  fruit  But 
about  his  time  Abraham  Brughel  painted  these  subjects  in  an 
exquisite  style  in  Naples,  where  he  settled  and  ended  his 
days.  From  this  penod  we  may  date  a  farourable  epoch 
for  certain  pictures  of  minor  rank,  which  still  add  to  the 
decoration  ot  galleries  and  contribute  to  the  fame  of  their 
authors.  After  the  two  first  we  may  mention  GKambatista 
Buoppoli  and  Onofrio  Loth,  scholars  of  Porpora,  excelling 
him  in  fruits,  and  particularly  in  grapes,  and  little  inferior 
in  other  respects. 

Giuseppe  Car.  Beoco,  from  the  same  school,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pamters  in  Italy,  of  hunting,  fowling,  and 
fishing  pieces,  and  similar  subjects.  One  of  his  best  pictures 
which  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  house  of  the  Conti  Simonetti 
d'Osimo,  on  which  the  author  has  inscribed  his  name.  He 
was  admired  in  the  collections  also  for  his  beautiful  colour- 
ing, which  he  acquired  in  Lombardy;  and  he  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Spain,  whilst  CKordano  was  there. 
There  was  also  a  schohur  of  Ruoppoli,  called  Andrea  Bel- 
vedere, excelling  in  the  same  line,  but  most  in  flowers  and 
fruit.  There  arose  a  dispute  between  him  and  Giordano, 
Andrea  asserting  that  the  historical  painters  cannot  venture 
with  success  on  these  smaller  subjects;  Giordano,  on  the 
contrary,  maintaining  that  the  greater  included  the  less; 
which  words  he  verified  by  painting  a  picture  of  birds, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  so  beautifully  grouped,  that  it  robbed 
Andrea  of  his  fame,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  among 
men  of  letters ;  and  indeed  in  the  literary  circle  he  held 
a  respectable  station. 

Nevertheless  his  pictures  did  not  fall  in  esteem  or  value, 
and  his  posterity  after  him  still  continue  to  embellish  the 
cabinets  of  the  great.  His  most  celebrated  schohir  was 
Tommaso  Realfonso,  who  to  the  talents  of  his  roaster,  added 
that  of  the  natural  representation  of  every  description  of 
utensils,  and  all  kinds  of  confectionery  and  eatables.  He 
bad  also  excellent  imitators  in  Giaoomo  Nani  and  Baldassar 
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Caro,  employed  to  ornameiit  the  royal  oonrt  of  King  Cliarlc9 
of  Bourbon ;  and  Gaspar  Lopez,  the  scholar  first  of  Dab- 
Lisson,  afterwards  of  Belvedere.  Lopez  became  a  good  land- 
scape peinter,  was  employed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany>  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Venice.  Accord- 
ing to  Dominici  he  died  in  Florence,  and  the  author  of  the 
Algarotti  Catalogue  in  Venice,  informs  us,  that  that  event 
took  place  about  the  year  1732.  We  may  here  close  the 
seriee  of  minor  painters  of  the  school  of  Aniello,*  and  may 
now  proceed  to  the  succeeding  epoch,  commencing  with  the 
historical  painters. 

*  In  this  epodi  flonriflhed  in  Messina  one  Abnham  Casembrot,  a 
Dwiriiwn,  who  was  ooosidered  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his  time,  of 
bndacape,  aea-pieoes,  harbours,  and  tempests.  He  professed  architecture 
aho,  and  was  celebrated  for  bis  small  figures.  He  irss  accustomed  to 
gire  the  highest  finish  to  ererj  thix^  he  painted.  The  church  of  S.  Gio- 
Tseduno  hiis  three  pictures  of  the  Passion  bj  him.  Some  individuals  of 
Messiiia  possess  ddightfiil  specimens  of  him,  though  not  many,  as  be 
sold  them  at  high  prices,  and  generally  in  Holland.  Hence  most  of  the 
coOeotors  of  Messina  torned  to  Socino,  the  contemporary  of  Casern- 
brot ;  a  painter  of  a  Tigorons  imsgination  and  rapid  execation.  Hia 
landacapea  and  Tiews  are  still  prized,  and  maintain  their  ralne.  I  do  not 
find  that  Cascmbrot  wholly  formed  any  scholar  at  Messina.  He  oommu* 
Bleated,  iMmerer,  the  elements  of  architeetnre  and  perspectiTe  to  serersl, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  paintmg.  For  this  reason  we  find  enomented 
amoi^  luB  scholars  the  Capuchin  P.  Felidano  da  Messina  (Domenico 
^var^ma),  who  afterwards  studied  Guido  in  the  oonvent  of  Bologna,  and 
imbued  himaalf  with  his  style.  Hackert  makes  honourable  mention  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child  and  S.  Francesco  by  him  at  the  church  of  that  order 
in  Messina,  and  he  assigns  the  palm  to  him  among  the  painten  of  his 
order,  which  boasted  not  a  few. 
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EPOCH  IV. 


Lnca  Giordano,  Solimene,  and  their  acholan* 

A  LITTLE  beyond  tbe  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  ceDtiuy,  Loca 
Giordano  began  to  flourish  in  Naples.  This  master,  Uiongli 
be  did  not  excel  bis  oonteraporaries  in  his  style,  snrpassed 
them  all  in  good  fortune,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  bis 
vast  talents,  oonfidence,  and  unbounded  powers  of  invention^ 
which  Maratta  considered  unrivalled  and  unprecedented.  In 
this  be  was  eminently  gifted  by  nature  fi-om  his  earliest  youth. 
Antonio,  his  father,  placed  him  first  under  the  instructionB  of 
Ribera,  and  afterwards  under  Cortona  in  Rome,*  and  having 
conducted  him  through  all  the  best  schools  of  Italy,  he  brought 
bim  home  rich  in  designs  and  in  ideas.  His  father  was  an 
indifferent  painter,  and  being  obliged  in  Rome  to  subsist  by 
his  son's  labours,  whose  drawings  were  at  that  time  in  the 
greatest  req[uest,t  the  only  principle  that  he  in^t^lhd  into  him 

*  Cortona  had  in  Sicily  a  good  scholar  in  Gio.  Chia^iata,  who,  in  tfa» 
**  Memorie  Menineai/'is  saidto  haye  been  iaTonred  and  diatmgiiiBhed  by 
hiB  master ;  and  to  liaye  afterwards  retomed  to  his  native  oonntry  to  paint 
in  competition  with  Rodriguez,  and  what  surprises  me  still  more,  with  Bar- 
balnnga.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  these  two  artists  by  their 
works  which  remain  in  Rome,  Barbalunga  in  S.  Silyestro  at  Monte 
Cavallo,  appears  a  great  master ;  Quagliata  at  the  Madonna  di  C.  P.  a 
respectable  scholar.  The  former  is  celebrated  and  known  to  every  painter 
in  Rome,  the  latter  has  not  an  admirer.  In  Messina  he  perhaps  painted 
better.  His  biographer  commends  him  as  a  graceful  and  sober  painter^ 
as  long  as  his  riyals  liyed ;  and  adds,  that  after  their  death  he  devoted  him- 
self to  JEresoos,  when  the  exuberance  of  his  imsgination  is  evident  in  the 
strong  expression  of  character,  and  in  the  superfluity  of  architectural  and 
other  ornaments.  Andrea,  his  brother,  was  not  in  Rome ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, in  Messina,  considered  a  good  artist. 

t  Giordano  is  said  at  this  period  to  have  copied  the  Chambers  and  the 
Gallery  of  Raffaello  no  lesss  than  twelve  times,  and  perhaps  twenty  times 
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wiB  me  dictated  'hy  neeesflity,  deqwitoh.     A  hnmorous  anec- 

dotek  nlatodL^  tkmt  liuea,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  re- 

freehmenta,  did.  not  retire  from  his  work,  but,  gaping  like  a 

joimg  bird,  g»we  notice  to  hia  lather  of  the  eaJk  of  hunger, 

wbo,  always  oil  the  wateb,  instaBtly  supplied  him  with  food, 

ti  titt  auno  tnie  Teitexmting  with  affectionate  solicitude,  Luca 

fipraale.       TTpon  this  iaoident  he  was  alwaja  afterwards 

known  by  tbe  ume  of  Lnea  /«  pre$to^  among  the  students 

in  Rome,  and  irbick  is  also  hw  most  frequent  appellation  in 

tbft  hisiery  of  the  art.     By  neans  like  these,  Antonio  ao* 

quired  fmr  his  son  a  portentous  celerity  of  hand,  from  which 

^latitj  be  has  beos  called  il  Ftdmine  della  pttHura.    The 

truth  bowerer  la,  that  this  despatch  was  not  derived  whoU j 

fr«Bk  Twpdite'  of  pencil,  but  was  aided  bj  the  quickness  of 

luB  imagiiietion,  aa  Solbnene  often  obsenred,  by  which  he  was 

enabled  to  aaeertain,  from  the  first  commencement  of  his 

WQik,  ibe  xeBoli  he  proposed  to  himself^  without  hesitating  to 

eonsidfir  ibe  cosponent  parts,  or  doubting,  proving,  and  se- 

leeting  like  otbar  painters.     He  also  obiuned  the  name  of 

the  Protena  of  painting,  from  his  extraordinary  talent  in 

imitating  ererr  known  manner,  the  consequence  of  his  strong 

flMmoiy,  which  retained  every  thing  he  hM  once  seCn.  There 

are  numerous  instances  of  pictures  painted  by  him  in  the  style 

of  Albert  Duxer,  Bassano,  Titian,  and  Rubens,  with  which  he 

ioapoaed  on  connoiflBeura  and  on  his  rivals^  who  had  more 

cause  than  any  other  persons  to  be  on  their  guard  against 

bim.     These  pietares  are  valued  by  dealere  at  more  than 

double  or  triple  the  piiee  of  pioturea  of  his  own  compontion. 

There  are  examples  of  them  even  in  the  chnrehes  of  Naples  ; 

aa  tbe  two  pictiuea  in  the  style  of  Guide  at  S.  Teresa,  and 

particulariy  thai  of  the  Nativity.*    There  is  also  at  the  court 

oi  Spain  a  Holy  Family,  so  much  resembling  Rafiaello,  that^ 

aa  lienga  saya  in  a  letter  (torn*  ii.  p.  67),  whoever  is  not 

the  Bettle  of  CeMtmtine,  pnntod  by  OmUo  Ronumo,  wit]M>iit  Kckoniaa 
hia  designa  after  the  worka  of  Michelaogelo,  PoUdarOt  and  other  gnM 
DUMtere.  See  "  Vite  del  Bellori/'  edited  in  Rome  in  1728,  with  the  eddi- 
taon  of  the  life  of  Giordano,  page  307. 

*  He  painted  for  the  noble  hoose  of  Manfrin  at  Venice,  the  **  Vortnne/* 
taken  firom  Onido'a  pktare,  and  confronted  with  the  original,  itia  not 
•aay  to  decide  «faidi  to  preler. 
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eonveraant  with  tlie  quality  of  beauty  oBsential  to  the  works 
of  that  great  master,  would  be  deceiyed  bj  the  imitatioii  of 
Giordano. 

He  did  not  howeyer  permanentlj  aaopt  any  of  these  styles 
as  his  own.  At  first  he  eyidently  form^  himself  on  Sfiegno- 
letto ;  afterwards,  as  in  a  picture  of  the  Passion,  at  8.  Teresa^ 
a  little  before  mentioned,.he  adhered  to  Paul  Veronese ;  and 
he  eyer  retained  the  maxim  of  that  master,  by  a  studied  deco- 
ration to  excite  astonishment  and  to  fascinate  the  eye.  Front 
Cortona  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  contrast  of  composition, 
the  great  masses  of  light,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  features,  which,  in  his  female  figures,  he  always  copied 
from  his  wife.  In  other  respects,  he  aimed  at  distinguishing 
himself  from  eyery  other  master  by  a  noyel  mode  of  colouring. 
He  was  not  solicitous  to  conform  to  the  true  principles  of  art ; 
his  style  is  not  natural  either  in  tone  or  colour,  and  still  less 
so  in  its  chiaroscuro,  in  which  Giordano  formed  for  himself  & 
manner  ideal  and  wholly  arbitrary.  He  pleased,  notwith- 
standing, by  a  certain  deceptive  grace  and  attraction,  which 
few  attempt,  and  which  none  have  found  it  easy  to  imitate. 
Nor  did  he  recommend  this  style  to  his  scholars,  but  on  the 
rsontrary  reproyed  them  when  he  saw  them  disposed  to  imitate 
him,  telling  them  that  it  was  not  the  proyince  of  young  stu* 
ients  to  penetrate  so  fur.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  design,  but  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  ob- 
serving  them  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dominioi,  if  he  had  ad- 
hered to  them  too  rigidly  he  would  have  enfeebled  that  spirit 
which  is  his  greatest  merit ;  an  excuse  which,  perhaps,  will 
not  appear  satisfactory  to  every  amateur.  Another  reason 
may  with  more  probabUity  of  truth  be  assigned,  which  was  his 
unbounded  cupidity,  and  his  habit  of  not  refusing  commissions 
from  the  meanest  quarter,  which  led  him  to  abuse  his  focility 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  reputation.  Hence,  among  other  things, 
he  has  been  accnsedof  often  having  painted  superficially,  without 
impasto,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  oil,  so  that  some  of  his 
pictures  have  almost  disappeared  fiom  the  canvas. 

Naples  abounds  with  the  works  of  Giordano  both  public 
and  private.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  in  that  great'city  which 
does  not  boast  some  work  by  him.  A  much  admired  piece  is 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Sellers  and  Buyers  from  the  Temple  at 
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Ae  pp.   Giiolamini  ;  tbe  arcliiteetimil  parts  of  whioh  ate 
painted  by  Moec&tiello,  a  good  perspectiye  painter.     Of  hie 
fresooSy  those  &t  the  Treafiury  of  the  Certosa  arc  esteemed  the 
beflt    They  ^^ere   executed  bj  him  when  his  powers  were 
matored,   and    appear  to  unite  in  themselves  all   the  best 
qualities   of  the    artist     Every  one  must  be  forcibly  struck 
iy  the  picture    of  the  Serpent  raised  in  the  Desert,  and  the 
thioDg  of  Israelites,  who,  assailed  in  a  horrible  maimer,  turn 
to  it  for  relief.      The  other  pietures  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
Taalt,  all    scriptural,  are  equally  powerful  in  effect.     The 
cupola  of  S»    brigida  is  also  extolled,  which  was  painted 
in  eompetition   with  Francesco  di  Maria,  and  in  so  very 
short  a  time,   and  with  such  fascinating  tints,  that  it  was 
preferred  by  the  vulgar  to  the  work  of  that  accomplished 
master,  and  thus  served  to  diffuse  less  solid  principles  among 
the  riang   artists.     As  a  miracle  of  despatch  we  are  also 
shewn  the  picture  of  S.  Saverio,  painted  for  the  church  of 
that  taint  in   a  day  and  a  half,  full  of  figures,  and  as  bean- 
tifal  in  colour  as  any  of  his  pictures.     Luca  went  to  Flo- 
rence to  paint  the  Capella  Corsini  and  the  lUcardi  Gkdleir, 
besides  many  works  in  the  churches  and  for  individualis, 
particularly  for  the  noble  house  of  Rosso,  who  possessed 
the  Bacoanal)  of  Giordano,  afterwards  removed  to  the  palaoe 
of  the  Marchese  6ino  Capponi.      He  was  also  employed 
hy  the  grand  duke;   and  Cosmo  IIL,  in   whose  presence 
he  designed  and  painted  a  large  picture  in  less  time  than 
I  date  mention,  comjdimented  him  by  saving  that  he  was 
a  fit  painter  for  a  sovereign  prince.      The  same  eulogium 
was  passed  on  him  by  Charles  II.  of  Spdn,  in  whose  court 
he  resided  thirteen  years;   and,  to  judge  from  the  num- 
ber of  works  he  left  there,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
had  consumed  a  long  life  in  his  service.     He  continued  and 
finished  the  series  of  paintings  begun  by  Cambiasi  of  Grenoa, 
in  the  church  of  the  £scuria],  and  ornamented  the  vault, 
the  cupola,  and  the  walls  with  many  scriptural  suljects, 
chiefly  from  the  life  id  Solomon.     He  painted  some  other 
lai]ge  compositions  in  fresco  in  a  church  of  8.  Antonio,  in 
the  palace  of  Buonritiro,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors ; 
and  for  the  queen  mother  a  Nativity,  most  highly  finished^ 
which  is  said  to  be  a  surprising  picture,  and  perhafMS  superior 
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to  any  other  of  his  painting.  If  a}^  his  woHks  had  been 
executed  with  mmilar  eare,  the  obaervation,  that  his  example 
had  ooirnpted  the  Spanish  school,  might  perhaps  hare  been 
spared.*  In  his  M  age  be  returned  to  his  natire  place, 
loaded  with  honours  and  riches^  and  died  lamoited  and  re- 
gretted as  the  greatest  genios  of  his  age. 

His  school  produced  but  few  designers  of  merit ;  most  of 
them  were  contaminated  by  the  maxim  of  their  master,  that 
it  is  the  province  of  a  punter  to  please  the  public,  and  that 
their  favour  is  more  easily  won  by  colour  than  by  correct  de- 
sign ;  so  that,  without  much  attention  to  the  latter,  they  gave 
themselves  entirely  to  facility  of  hand.  His  fiivorite  scho- 
lars were  Aniello  Rossi  of  Naples,  and  Matteo  PaoeUi  della 
Basilieata,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Spain,  as  asststants^ 
and  who  returned  with  him  home  with  handMmie  pensionsi» 
and  lived  after  in  leisure  and  independence.  Niecolo  Bossi, 
of  Naples,  became  a  good  designer  and  cokmrist  in  the  style 
of  his  master,  although  somewhat  too  red  in  his  tints.  Ik 
some  of  his  more  important  worka^  as  in  the  soffitto  of  the 
royal  chapel,  Giordano  assisted  him  with  his  designs.  He 
painted  much  for  private  individuals,  and  was  oonndeied 
next  to  Beoo  in  his  drawings  of  animals.  The  Gwdoy  of 
Naples,  commends  him  and  Tommaso  Fasano  for  their  skill 
in  painting  in  distemper  some  very  fine  works  for  Santi  Se- 
pokri  and  Quarantore.  Giuseppe  Simonelli,  originally  a  sa- 
vant of  Gimbmo,  became  an  accurate  copyist  of  his  works, 
and  an  excellent  imitat<v  of  his  colouring.  He  did  not  sue- 
eeed  in  design,  though  he   is  praised  for  a  S.  Nicoola  di 

*  It  may  be  ohseryed,  that  if  be  had  followers,  some  of  them  did  not 
copy  him  implicitly.  Palomino,  although  much  attached  to  Giordano, 
forsaking  letters  for  painting,  when  his  style  was  so  much  in  TOgue,  did 
not  ioDitate  him  servilely,  bnt  in  coi^innction  with  the  style  of  other  dia-> 
tingn^shed  pointers  of  bis  age ;  a  good  artist,  and  appointed  by  Charles  II. 
painter  to  himself.  This  is  the  same  Palomino  who  has  merited  the  ap- 
pellation ot  the  '*  Yasari  of  Spain,''  and  whom  I  have  so  often  cited. 
They  who  are  aoqoainted  witii  that  noble  language  highly  commend  his 
style,  which  is  periwps  the  reason  that  eopies  of  his  **  Teorica  e  Pratiosi 
deila  Pittora  "  (2  vols,  fol.)  are  so  rare  out  of  Spain.  But  in  point  of 
accuracy,  like  Yasari  himsdlf,  he  often  errs.  I  fancy  that  he  frequ^tly 
adopted  traditions,  without  sufficiently  weighing  them,  which  I  am  led  to 
tospect  firom  the  cinmasstance  that  in  the  sehohrs  assigned  to  masters, 
he  if  gnilty  of  many  ttiachroiilniHV 
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Taleniiao  ia  ike  c&uiol^of  MonieAint^s  wiiich  appPDaches  to 
the  best  and  most  eorrect  manner  of  Giordaao.  Andrea  Mig- 
Ikmioo.  had  more  facility  of  inventioii,  anil  equal  taste  in 
eolooTy  b«t  he  has  leas  graee  tlian  Simonelli.  Andrea  also 
painted  in  maaj  efaurehes  in  Naples,  and  I  find  him  highly 
eonunended  for  his  pictore  of  the  Pentecost,  in  the  S.S.  Nan- 
ziata.  A  Fraoeeschitto,  a  Spaniard,  was  so  promising  an 
artist,  that  Ltica  was  aoeostomed  to  say  that  he  wonld  prove 
a  grcsater  man  than  his  master.  But  he  died  very  yoang, 
leaYing  in  Naples  a  fivFourable  specimen  of  his  genius  in  the 
Sw  PaeqmJe,  which  he  painted  in  8.  Maria  del  Monte.  It 
contains  »  beantifnl  landscape,  and  a  delightful  choir  of 
angels* 

But  hia  first  scholar,  ia  point  of  ezoefience,  was  Paolo  de' 
Matteis,  mentioned  also  by  Paseoli  among  the  best  scholars  of 
MoxaniU,  and  an  artist  who  might  Tie  with  the  first  of  his 
age.     He  waa  invited  to  France,  and  during  the  three  years 
that  he  resided  there,  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  the 
court,  and  in  the  kingdom  at  large.     He  was  then  engaged 
by  Benedict  XIU.  to  come  to  Home,  where  he  painted  at 
the  Minerra  and  at  the  Aia  Corii*    He  decorated  other  cities 
also  with  his  works^  pavticulaily  Genoa,  which  has  two  very 
ralnahle  pietnzes,  by  him,  at  S.Girolamo;  the   one,  that 
fiaint  appearing  and  speaking  to  S.  Saverio  in  a  dream  ;  the 
other,  the  Immaculate  Concepdon  with  an  angelic  choir,  as 
grseefol  as  ever  was  painted.    His  home  was,  notwithstand- 
ing in  Na^^es,  and  Uiat  is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  view- 
lum.     He  there  decorated  with  his  fiesoos  the  chuTChee,  gal- 
leries^ halis^  and  ceilings  in  great  number;  ofken  rivalling  the 
celerity  without  attaining  Ihe  merit  of  his  master.     It  was 
his  boast  to  have  painted  in  oxty-six  days  a  large  enpola, 
that  of  the  Gesu  Nqovo,  a  few  yeans  since  taken  down,  in 
consequence  of  its  dangerous  state  ;  a  boast  which,  when  80- 
limene  heard^  he  sarcastically  replkid,  that  ike  work  declared 
ih»  £act  itself^  without  his  mentioning   it..    Nevertheless, 
there  were  so  many  beauties  in  it  in  the  style  of  Lanfranco, 
that  its  rapid  ea»cntion  excited  admiration. 

When  he  worked  with  eare^  as  in  the  church  of  the  Pii 
Operai,  in  the  Matalona  Gallery,  and  in  many  pictures  for 
private  indiTidnal%  he  left  nothing  to  desire,  whether  in  his 
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composition,  in  the  gxaoe  of  liis  contpur,  in  the  beanty  of  liis 
countenances,  dioogh  there  was  little  variety  in  the  latter,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  estimable  qualities  of  a  painter.  His 
colouring  was  at  first  Giordanesque ;  afterwards  he  painted 
with  more  force  of  chiaroscuro,  but  with  a  softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  tint,  particularly  in  the  Madonnas  and  children,  where 
he  sometimes  displays  the  sweetness  of  Albano,  and  a  trace 
of  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  had  also  studied.  He  was 
not  very  happy  in  his  scholars,  who  were  not  numerous. 
Giuseppe  Mastroleo  is  the  most  distinguished,  who  is  much 
praised  for  his  S.  Erasmus  at  S.  Maria  Nuova.  Gio.  Batista 
Lama  was  a  fellow-disciple,  and  afterwards  a  relative  of 
Matteis,  and  received  some  assistance  from  him  in  his  studies. 
Excited  by  the  example  of  Paolo,  he  attained  a  suavity  of 
colour  and  of  chiaroscuro,  much  praised  in  his  larger  works, 
as  the  galleiy  of  the  duke  of  S.  Niooola  Graeta,  and  particu- 
larly  in  his  pictures  of  small  figures  in  collections.  In  these, 
he  was  fond  of  representing  mythological  stories,  and  they  are 
not  unfrequent  in  Naples  and  its  territories.  -< 

Francesco  Solimene,  called  L' Abate  Ciccio,  bom  at  Nocera 
de'  Pagani,  was  the  son  of  Angelo,  a  scholar  of  Massimo. 
Early  imbibing  a  love  of  painting,  he  forsook  the  study  of 
letters,  and  after  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
his  father,  he  repaired  to  Naples.  He  there  entered  the 
school  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  but  soon  left  it,  as  he  thought 
that  master  too  exclusively  devoted  to  design.  He  then  fre- 
quented the  academy  of  Po,  where  be  industriously  began  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  from  the  naked  figure  and  to  colour. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  schohur  of  the  best 
masters,  as  he  always  copied  and  stndied  their  works.  At 
first,  he  imitated  Pietro  da  Gortona,  but  afterwards  formed  » 
manner  of  his  own,  still  retaining  that  master  as  his  model, 
and  copying  entire  figures  from  him,  which  he  adapted  to  his 
new  style.  This  new  and  striking  style  of  Solimene  ap- 
proached nearer  than  any  other  to  that  of  Preti.  The  design 
is  not  so  correct,  the  colouring  not  so  true,  but  the  faces  have 
more  beauty :  4n  these,  he  sometimes  imitated  Guide,  and 
sometimes  Maratta,  and  they  are  often  selected  from  nature. 
Hence  by  some  he  was  called  il  Cav.  Galabrese  rinffentilito. 
To  the  style  of  Preti,  he  Added  that  of  Lanfranco,  whom  hb 
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named  his  mafiter,  and  from  whom  he  adopted  that  carving 
form  of  compoBition,  which  he  perhaps  carried  beyond  pro- 
priety. From  these  two  masters  he  took  his  chiaroscuro, 
whi<m  he  painted  strong  in  his  middle  age,  but  softened  as  he 
adTanced  in  years,  and  then  attached  himself  more  to  facility 
and  elegance  of  style.  He  carefully  designed  every  part  of 
his  piotitre,  and  corrected  it  from  nature  before  he  coloured 
it ;  80  that  in  preparing  his  works,  he  may  be  included  among 
the  most  corroet,  at  least  in  his  better  days,  for  he  latterly 
declined  into  the  general  facility,  and  opened  the  way  to 
mannerism.  He  possessed  an  elegant  and  fruitful  talent  of 
iayention,  for  which  he  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  day. 
He  was  also  characterixed  by  a  sort  of  universality  in  every 
styk  he  attempted,  extending  himself  to  every  branch  of  the 
art ;  history,  portrait,  landscape,  animals,  fruit,  architecture, 
utensils ;  and  whatever  he  attempted  he  seemed  formed  for 
that  alone.  As  he  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  great  celerity  of  pencil,  his  works,  like  those  of 
Giordano,  were  spread  over  all  Europe.  Of  that  artist,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  competitor  and  the  friend,  less 
powerful  in  genius,  but  more  correct  in  his  principles.  When 
Giordano  died,  and  Solimene  became  the  first  painter  in  Italy, 
notwithstanding  what  his  rivals  said  of  his  colours  not  being 
true  to  nature,  he  began  to  ask  extravagant  prices  for  his  pic- 
tures, and  still  abounded  in  commissions. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  works  is  the  sacristy  of  the 
PP.  Teatini,  of  S.  Paolo  Maggiore,  painted  in  various  com* 
parCments.  His  pictures  also  in  the  arches  of  the  chapels  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
That  work  had  been  executed  by  Giacomo  del  Po,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  style  of  the  tribune,  and  the  other  works 
which  Lanfranco  had  painted  there  :  but  Po  did  not  satisfy 
the  public  expeotation.  The  whole  work  was  therefore 
effaced,  and  Solimene  was  employed  to  p^nt  it  over  again^ 
and  proved  that  he  was  more  worthy  of  the  commission.  Tho 
chapel  of  8.  Filippo  in  the  church  of  the  Oratory,  is  a  proof 
of  his  extreme  care  and  attention ;  every  figure  in  it  being 
almost  as  finely  finished  as  a  miniature.  Among  private 
houses  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Sanfelice,  so  called  from 
the   name  of  his  ndble  scholar  Ferdinand,   for  whom  he 
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painted  a  gallery,  wbich  afiberwatdi  beoome  an  academ j  for 
young  artists.  Of  his  large  ^etaree  -vre  may  mention  that  of 
the  great  altar  in  the  ^nroh  of  the  monks  of  S.  Gandioso, 
without  referring  to  others  in  the  churches  and  in  rarioiis 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  particularly  at  Monte  Cassino,  for  the 
ehnrch  of  which  he  painted  four  stupendous  pictures  in  the 
choir.  They  will  be  found  in  the  ^^  Descrizione  Istorica  del 
if  onistero  di  Monte  Oassino,"  edited  in  Naples  in  1751.  He 
isnot  offcen  met  with  in  priTate  collections  in  Italy,  beyond 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  Rome  the  princes  Albani  and 
Colonna  have  some  large  compositions  by  him,  and  the 
Bonaocorsi  £B.mily  a  greater  number  in  the  gallery  of  Mace- 
rata ;  and  among  them  the  Death  of  Dido,  a  large  picture  of 
fine  effect.  His  largest  work  in  the  £ccle8iaBti<»l  state,  is  a 
Supper  of  our  Lord,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Conrentuals  of 
Assisi,  an  elegant  composition,  painted  with  exquisite  care, 
where  the  artist  has  giren  his  own  portrait  among  ths  train  of 
attendants. 

Solimene  instilled  his  own  principles  into  the  minds  of  his 
disciples,  who  formed  a  numerous  school,  which  extended 
even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Najdes,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Among  those  who  remained  in 
Naples,  was  Ferdinanoo  Sanfelice,  lately  noticed  by  us,  a 
nobleman  of  Naples,  who  put  himself  under  the  instructions 
of  Francesco,  and  became  as  it  were  the  arbiter  of  his  wishes. 
As  the  master  could  not  execute  all  the  commissions  which 
crowded  on  him  from  ererr  quarter,  the  surest  mode  to 
engage  him  was  to  solicit  him  through  Sanfelice,  to  whom 
alone  he  could  not  deny  any  request.  By  the  assistance  of 
Solimene,  Sanfelice  attained  a  name  among  historical  painters, 
and  painted  altar-pieces  for  seTeral  churches.  He  took  great 
delight  in  fruit,  landscapes,  and  Tiews,  in  which  he  particu- 
larly excelled,  and  had  aLso  the  r^mtati<m  of  an  eminent 
architect.  But  perhaps  none  of  the  disciples  of  Solimene 
approached  neazer  to  the  fiune  of  their  master  than  Francesco 
de  Mnra,  called  Franceechiello.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by 
birth,  and  contributed  much  to  the  decoration  of  his  native 
city,  both  in  public  and  private.  Perhaps  no  work  on  the 
whole  procured  him  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  the 
frescos  painted  in  yariouB  chambers  of  the  royal  palace  o£ 
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Tuni,  when  he  coHipeted  wiili  Beaumont,  wbo  was  then  in 
ihe  height  of  his  reputation.  He  thexe  ornamented  the 
eeOings  of  some  of  the  roonu  which  contain  the  Flemish 
pictues.  The  sahjects  which  he  choee,  and  treated  with 
mnoh  grace,  were  the  Olympic  Ckunes,  and  the  Deeds  of 
Achilles.  In  other  parte  of  the  palace  he  also  executed 
Tsiioiis  works.  Another  artist,  who  was  held  in  consideration, 
was  Andrea  dell'  Asta,  who  after  heing  instmcted  hy  Soli* 
Bene,  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  Rom^  and  engrafted  oa 
his  natiTe  sl^le  some  imitation  of  Rafiaello  and  the  antique. 
We  maj  enumerate  among  his  principal  works,  the  two  large 
pietares  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  Epiphany  of  Christ,  which 
he  painted  in  Naples  tot  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  de'  PP. 
ScalsL  Niooolo  Maria  Rossi  was  also  reputably  employed  in 
the  ehnrdies  of  Naples,  and  in  the  court  itsell  Scipione 
Cappella  excelled  all  the  scholars  of  Solimene  in  copying  his 
pictaras,  which  were  sometimeB  touched  by  the  master  and 
passed  for  originals.  Giuseppe  Bonito  had  a  good  invention, 
and  was  a  distinguished  portrait  painter,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Solimene.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  painter  to  the  court  of  Naples.  Conca  and  he 
exeelled  their  fellow-disciples  in  the  selection  of  their  forms. 
Other  echolais  in  Naples  and  Sicily,*  less  known  to  me,  will 

*  Ibe  ^  M<marie  de'  MesBinem  Fittori  "  mcntioiMi  a  Gio.  PoroeUo, 
-wlio,  after  studying  under  Solimene,  returned,  it  is  eaid,  to  his  nattva 
cwuittj,  vhere  he  firand  the  art  at  an  extremely  low  ebb  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  levive  it  by  opening  an  acedemy  in  Us  hooae,  and  diffna^ 
the  tHte  of  has  master,  which  he  fUly  posBeaaed.  A  still  better  styleof 
paiiitiiig  was  bronght  from  Eome  by  Antonio  and  Paolo,  two  brothers, 
who,  firesh  from  the  school  of  Mamtta,  also  opened  an  academy  m 
Mcaama,  whidi  was  greatly  frequented.  They  worked  in  conjunction  in 
maay  chardieSy  and  enoeUed  in  fresco,  but  in  oil  Antonio  was  much 
sapcrior  to  his  bnrther.  There  was  also  a  third  brother,  Gaetano,  who 
cgecnted  the  ornamental  parts.  Their  works  on  the  walls  and  on  canvas 
are  to  be  seen  in  S.  Caterina  di  ValTerde,  in  S.  Gr^orio  delle  Monadbe, 
and  elsewhere.  There  flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Filocami, 
littnrio  Pkladiao,  and  Placido  Campolo,  a  scholar  of  Conca  in  Rome, 
where  he  darired  more  benefit  from  the  antique  marbles  than  from  the 
hntmetionB  of  has  naaster.  Both  tiiese  artists  executed  worics  on  a  rery 
large  scale ;  and  of  the  first  they  particularly  commend  the  vault  of  the 
dmrch  of  Monte  Vergine,  and,  of  the  second,  the  yanlt  of  the  gallery  of 
the  Senate.  Both  are  esteemed  for  their  correct  design ;  but  the  taste  of 
tiie  second  is  more  solid  and  more  free  from  mannerism.    The  above* 
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be  fonnd  in  tbe  History  of  Paintiiig  in  Naples^  whicli  has  beeir 
ireeently  published  by  the  accomplished  Sig.  Pietro  Bignorelli^ 
a  work  which  I  have  not  in  mj  possession,  bnt  which  is  cited 
by  me,  as  is  the  case  with  several  more,  on  the  authority  of 
others.' 

Some  artists,  who  resided  out  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall 
notice  in  other  schools,  and  in  the  Roman  School  we  have 
already  spoken  sufficiently  of  Conoa  and  Giaquinto  ;  to  whom 
we  may  add  Onofrio  Avellino,  who  resided  some  years  in 
Rome,  exeonting  commissions  for  prirate  persons,  andpainting' 
in  the  churches.  The  vault  of  S.  Francesco  di  Pada  is  the 
largest  work  he  left.  The  worics  of  Maja  and  Campora  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  Genoa,  those  of  Sassi  in  Milan,  and  of  others  of 
the  school  of  Solimene  in  various  cities.  These  artists,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  sometimes  passed  the  boundaries  prescribed  by 
their  master.  His  colouring,  though  it  might  be  more  true  to 
nature,  is  yet  such  as  never  oifends,  but  possesses  on  the  con- 
named  five  tttists  an  died  in  ihe  fatal  year  of  1743.  Luciano  F6ti  aor^ 
Tived  them,  an  exoeUent  copyist  of  erery  master,  but  particularly  of 
Polidoro,  whose  style  he  adopted  in  his  own  composition.  But  his  cha- 
racteristic merit  consisted  in  his  penetration  into  the  secrets  of  tbe  art, 
which  enabled  him  to  detect  every  style,  every  peculiar  varnish,  and  the 
▼arions  methods  of  colouring,  so  that  he  not  only  ascertained  many 
doubtful  masters,  but  restored  pictures,  damaged  by  time,  in  so  happy  a 
manner  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced.  A  man  of  snofa  talents  out- 
weighs a  host  of  common  artists. 

To  these  we  may  add  other  artists  of  the  island  itself,  bom  in  different 
places.  Marcantonio  Bdlovia,  a  Sicilian,  who  painted  in  Rome,  at  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  is  conjectured,  though  not  ascertained,  to  be  a  scholar 
of  Cortona.  Calandrucci,  of  Pslermo,  is  named  among  the  scholars  of 
Maratta.  Gaetano  Sottino  painted  the  vault  of  the  oratory  at  the  Madonna 
di  C.  P.,  a  respectable  artist.  Giovacchino  Martorana,  of  Palermo,  was 
a  machinist,  and  in  his  native  dty  they  boast  of  the  Chapel  de'  Crociferi, 
and  S.  Rosalia,  four  large  pictures  from  the  life  of  S.  Benedict.  Olivio 
Sossi,  of  Catania,  paint^  much  in  Palermo ;  particulaTly  at  S.  Gieoomo, 
where  all  the  altars  have  pictures  by  him,  and  the  tribune  three  large  sub* 
jects  from  the  infancy  of  Christ.  Another  Sozzi,  of  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco, I  find  praised  for  a  picture  of  Five  Saints,  bishops  of  Agrigentum, 
in  the  Duomo  of  that  city.  Of  Onofrio  Lipari,  of  Palermo,  &we  are 
two  pictures  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Oliva  in  the  Church  de'  Paolotti. 
Of  Filippo  Randazzo,  there  are  to  be  seen  in  Pslermo  some  vast  works 
in  fresco,  as  well  as  of  Tommaso  Sciacca,  who  was  an  assistant  of  Cava- 
Inooi  in  Rome,  and  who  left  some  large  compositions  at  the  Duomo  and 
at  the  Olivetani  of  Rovigo. 
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tasj  A  degree  of  amenity  wfaieh  pleaaes  as.  Bat  his  ddidafs 
and  imiteton  did  not  confine  tliemeelves  within  their  maeter'a 
limita^  and  it  maj  be  asserted,  that  bom  no  school  has  the  art 
saffued  more  than  from  them.  Florence,  Veiona,  Pantta^ 
Bd^gius  Milan,  Toiin,  in  short,  all  Italj,  was  infected  with 
tibsir  style  ;  and  bj  degrees  their  pictmres  presented  so  man- 
nsied  a  oolooiing,  that  they  seemed  to  abandon  the  represen* 
tatk»  of  trath  and  nature  altogether.  The  habit  too  of  leaving 
their  ^etnzes  unfinished,  after  the  manner  of  Oiordano  and 
fisiimenft,  was  bj  many  carried  so  hi^  that  instead  of  good 
paiatinga,  manj  crednlons  bnyers  have  purchased  execrable 
aketdiea.  The  imitation  of  these  two  eminent  men  carried 
too  liar,  has  produced  in  our  own  days  pernicious  principles,  as 
at  an  earUer  peiiod  did  the  imitation  of  Michelanffelo,  Tinto- 
letio,  and  eyen  of  BaffiieUo  himself,  when  carried  to  an  ez-» 
trsBoe.  The  principal  and  true  reason  of  this  deterioration  is 
to  be  ascribed  generally  to  the  masters  of  almost  all  our  schools, 
who,  abandoning  the  guidance  of  the  ancient  masters,  endea* 
yonred  in  their  ignorance  to  find  some  new  leader,  without 
conodering  who  he  n^ht  be,  or  whither  he  might  lead  them. 
Thnsi^  ateyery  proclamation  of  new  principles,  they  and  their 
wholars  were  ready  to  follow  in  their  train. 

In  the  time  of  Giordano  and  Solimene,  Niccola  Mas^ 
aaio  was  considered  a  good  landscape  painter.  He  was  a 
schelar  of  Salyator  Rosa,  but  rather  imitated  him  in  design 
than  in  cdour.  In  the  latter  he  was  insipid,  nor  eyen 
added  the  accompaniment  of  figures  to  landsotpes,  but  was 
assisied  in  that  respect  by  Antonio  di  Simone,  not  a  finished 
artist,  bat  of  some  merit  in  battle-pieces.*  Massaro  in* 
stmcted  Cbetano  Martoriello^  who  was  a  landscape  painter 
of  a  free  style,  but  often  sketchy,  and  his  colouring  not 
true  to  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  a  better 
style  was  displayed  by  Bernardo  Dominici,  the  historic- 
giapher,  and  the  scholar  of  Beych  in  landscape,  a  careful 

*  Gio.  Taccari  of  Measma,  the  son  of  an  Antonio,  a  feeble  acfaolar  of 
Birbalmiga,  althopgh  he  painted  mocli  in  other  branches  of  the  art,  owes 
the  oelebritj  of  his  name  to  his  battle-pieces,  which,  by  the  despatdi  of 
his  pencH,  were  multiplied  beyond  number.  They  were  frequently  seat 
fatto  Germany,  where  they  were  engraved.  He  had  a  froitful  and  spirited 
geidns,  bat  he  was  not  a  correct  d^gner. 

yoL.  11.  V 
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•ad  miniite  punter  of  flemish  subjeets  and  bamihoceiaie. 
There  were  two  Neapolitaaa,  Ferraiiioli  and  Saiiiiiuurtiiio»  who 
eetded  in  Romagna^  aad  were  good  kndeeape  painters.  la 
perspective  views  Moseatiello  was  distinguished,  as  we  ob- 
senred  when  we  spoke  of  Giordano.  In  the  life  of  Solimene^ 
Arcangelo  Gngliehnelli  is  mentioned  as  skilled  in  the  same 
art  Domenioo  Biandi  of  Naples,  and  Ginseppe  Tassoni  of 
Rome,  were  rivals  in  animal  painting.  In  this  branch,  and 
also  in  flowers  and  froits,  one  Paolaooio  Cattaaans  who  fion- 
rished  in  the  time  of  Oriandi,  was  celebrated.  lionaido 
Coeoorante,  and  Gabriele  Riociardell],  the  scholar  of  Ori»» 
aonte,  were  distinguished  in  sea-views  and  landscapes,  and 
^ere  employed  at  the  court  of  King  Charles  of  Bonibon.* 
By  the  accession  of  this  prince,  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
-fine  arts,  wherever  he  reigned,  the  Neapolitan  school  was 
regenerated  and  invigonSed;  emidoyment  aad  rewards 
awaited  the  artists ;  the  specimens  of  other  schools  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  Mengs,  who  was  invited  to  paint  the  royal 
iunily,  and  a  large  cabinet  |»ctiire,  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  more  solid  style,  at  the  same  time  improving  his  own  for- 
tune, and  giving  a  considerable  impulse  to  art  But  the 
greatest  benefit  this  monarch  has  conferred  on  the  arts  is  to 
be  found  at  Eroolanc^  where,  under  his  orders,  so  many  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  and  ancient  paintings,  buried  for  a  long 
lapse  of  agee>  have  been  brought  to  Ught,  and  by  his  direetioa 
accurately  drawn  and  engraved,  and  illustrated  with  learned 
notes,  and  communicated  to  all  countries.  Lastly,  in  order 
that  the  benefits  which  be  had  conferred  on  his  own  age 
might  be  continued  to  the  future  masters  of  his  country,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  education  of  youtyial  artists.  Of 
this  fiMst  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  my  first  edition,  but 
now  write  on  t^  information  afforded  me  at  the  xeqaest  of 
the  Marehese  D.  Francesco  Taccone,  treasurer  of  the  idiigdom, 

^  *  Among  the  painters  of  MeasinA  is  mentioned  Nlooolo  Cartittsni,  who 
died  in  Rome  with  the  name  of  a  good  landacape  painter,  aad  FOippo 
Giannetti,  a  acliotarof  Gasembrot,  who  in  the  Tsstneaa  of  Mb  bndacapea 
and  his  views  sorpaased  hia  maatar ;  but  he  will  not  bear  a  oon^ariaon  in 
the  correctness  of  his  figorea  and  in  finishing ;  tlioii^h  he  waa,  fhim  his, 
fkciKty  and  rapidity  of  pendl,  denominated  ^e  GKordaao  of  hmdaoape 
painters.  He  was  esteemed  and  protected  by  the  Viceroy  Co.  di  B.  Ste- 
£uio,  and  painted  in  Palermo  and  Naples. 
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bj  the  veiy  learned  Sig.  Daniele,  Regie  Antiquario,  both  of 
vhom,  with  true  patriotie  feelings,  hare  devoted  thenuselves 
to  the  preserration  of  the  antiqoities  of  their  country,  and 
are  eqnally  polite  in  commanicating  to  others  that  information 
ibr  which  they  are  themselves  so  distingnished.  There  for- 
meriy  existed  at  Naples  the  academy  of  S.  Lnke,  founded  at 
tiie  6ee&  Nuovo,  in  the  time  of  Franoesoo  di  Maria,  who  was 
one  of  the  masters,  and  taught  in  it  anatomy  and  design. 
This  institution  continued  for  some  years.  King  Charles  in 
some  measure  revived  this  est^lishment  by  a  school  for 
painting,  which  he  opened  in  the  Laboratory  of  mosaics  and 
Upcstiy.  Six  masters  of  the  school  of  Solimene  were  placed 
there  as  diieetors,  and  some  good  models  being  provided  in 
ihe  place,  young  artists  were  permitted  to  attend  and  study 
tiiere.  Bonito  was  engaged  as  the  acting  professor,  and  after 
some  time  Mura  was  associated  with  him,  but  died  before  the 
profeaeor.  Ferdinand  lY.  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  august 
frtber,  has,  by  repeated  instances  of  protection  to  these 
hononnAle  pursuits,  conferred  fresh  honours  on  the  Bourbon 
name,  and  rendered  it  dearer  than  ever  to  the  fine  arts.  He 
ttansferred  the  academy  to  the  new  royal  museum,  and  sup- 
piled  it  with  all  requisites  for  the  instruction  of  young  artists. 
On  the  death  of  Bonito  he  bestowed  the  direction  of  it  on  the 
&st  masters,  and  having  established  pensions  for  the  mainte* 
nance  in  Rome  of  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  students  in 
^e  three  sister  arts,  he  assigned  four  of  these  to  those  students 
who  were  intended  for  painters ;  thus  eonjBrming  by  his  suf- 
frage to  the  city  of  Borne  that  proud  appellation  which  the 
wond  at  large  had  long  conceded  to  her,  the  Athens  of 
Modem  Art. 
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This   school  would  have  required  no  farther  illustration 
from  oay  other  pen,  had  Signer  Antonio  Zanetli,  in  his  highly 
esteemed  work  upon  Venetian   Painting,   included  a  more 
ample  consideration  of  the  artists  of  the  state,  instead  of 
confining  his  attention  wholly  to  those  whose  produotions^ 
ornamenting  the  churches  and  other  public  places,  had  all 
been  completed  in  the  citj  of  Yenice  alone.    He  has,  nerer- 
theless,  rendered  distinguished  seryice  to  any  one  ambitioas 
of  succeeding  him,  and  of  extending  the  same  subject  beyond 
these  narrower  limits,  since  he  has  obserred  the  most  lucid 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  epochs,  in  the  description  of 
styles,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  yarions  painters,  and  thii» 
ascertaining  the  particular  rank  as  well  as  the  age  belonging 
to  each.     Those  artists  then,  whom  he  has  omitted  to  com- 
memorate, may  be  easily  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  the 
diyisions  pointed  out  by  him,  and  the  whole  history  enlarged 
upon  the  plan  which  he  first  laid  down. 

In  cultiyating  an  acquaintance  with  these  additional  names, 
the  memorials  collected  by  Yasari ;  afterwards,  on  a  more 
extensiye  scale,  by  the  Cayaliere  Ridolfi,  in  his  Liyes  of  the 
Venetian  Painters ;  and  by  Boschini,  in  the  ^^  Miniere  della 
Pittura,"  in  the  ^^  Carta  del  Nayegar  Pittoresco,"  and  in 
other  works :  materials  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Venetian 
state— will  be  of  signal  adyantage  to  us.  No  one,  it  is 
hoped,  will  feel  displeased  at  the  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Vasari,  against  whom  the  historians  of  the  Venetian  school 
were  louder  in  their  complaints  than  eyen  those  of  the 
Boman,  the  Sienese,  and  the  Neapolitan  schools ;  all  whose 
causes  of  difference  I  haTO  elsewnere  recounted,  adding  to 
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tbem,  wheneyer  I  found  them  admiasibley  my  own  zefuta* 
tioDfl.*  Tlieae  it  wonld  be  needless  now  to  repeat,  in  roply 
to  tlie  Yenetiaui  writen.  I  shall  merely  obterre  that  Yasari 
bestowed  rery  ample  eommendations  upon  the  Venetian 
profeseora,  in  different  parts  of  his  history,  and  more  par- 
ticolarly  in  the  lives  of  Carpaccio,  of  Liberale,  and  of 
Pordenone.  Let  me  add  that  if  he  was  oocasionaUy  betrayed 
into  errors,  either  from  want  of  more  correot  iuormation, 
or  frcMn  a  degree  of  jealousy  or  spirit  of  patriotic  rivalry, 
which  probably  may  have  secretly  influenced  him  in  his 
opiniona,  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  in  the  present  enlightened 
period^f  to  substitute  the  real  names,  more  exact  accounts, 
ind  more  impartial  examinations  of  the  earlier  professors  of 
the  0ehoo)4 

In  respect  to  the  more  modem,  up  to  whose  period  he  did 
not  reach,  I  possess  historical  matter,  which,  if  not  very 
cf^ioiis^  IB  certainly  less  scanty  than  such  as  relates  to  many 
of  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  Besides  Ridolfi,  Boschini, 
and  Zaaetti,  it  includes  the  historians  of  the  particular  cities, 
xhe  same  from  whom  Orlandi  selected  his  various  notices  of 
artists ;  and  among  whom  none  is  to  be  preferred  to  Signer 
Zomboni  for  the  fulness  and  authenticity  of  his  materials, 
in  bis  work  entitled  '^  Fabbriche  di  Brescia."  I  am,  more- 
over, in  possession  of  several  authors  who  have  distinctly 
treated  of  the  lives,  or  published  other  accounts  of  those  who 
flonrished  in  their  own  cities ; — such  as  the  Commendatore 

*  Wbidi  of  the  lehook,  if  we  except  that  of  Florence,  hu  not  cauae  to 
comnhln  at  tunes  of  his  too  evident  pertielity  ?  Has  he  perfaape  eulogised 
'^  Lombard  achool,  and  the  early  painten,  its  contemporaries  ? — Ital.  ed. 

-f  It  is  dbserred  bv  Signor  Bottari,  that  Giorgio,  in  his  life  of  Franco, 
was  too  sparing  of  his  praises  of  Tintoret  and  Panl  Veronese ;  and  the 
same  mi^t  be  said  also  of  Gambera,  and  many  others,  who  flourished  at 
the  same  period,  or  were  already  deceased  when  he  wrote.  To  his  opin- 
ions have  sooceeded  those  of  the  Caracci,  and  of  many  other  distingnished 
-profiessoTB  of  the  art,  which  may  be  safely  relied  upon. 

t  There  -rery  opportunely  appeared,  in  the  year  1800,  at  Bassano,  a 
"  Notiaa  d'Opere  di  Disegno  '*— «•  Upon  works  of  Design,"  the  anony- 
moua  production,  apparently,  of  some  inhabitant  of  Padua»  about  1550. 
It  was  publtahed  and  illustrated  by  the  learned  Abbate  Morelli,  apd 
contains  several  anecdotes,  relating  more  particularly  to  the  Venetian 
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del  Pozio,  in  his  notice  of  the  Veronese,*  Connt  Tasd  of 
those  of  Bersamo,  and  Signer  Veici  of  the  Bassanese  artists. 
And  no  slight  asaistanoe  may  also  he  drawn  from  the  dif- 
ferent *^  Guides,"  or  descriptions  of  paintings,  exhibited  in 
many  cities  of  the  state,  although  they  are  £ftr  from  being 
ail  of  equal  merit  There  is  the  ^'  Ouida  Treyigiana,"  of 
Rigamonti,  that  of  Yicenxa,  printed  by  Yendramini  Mosca, 
that  of  Bresoia  by  Carboni,  and  that  of  Verona,  expressly 
drawn  from  the  ^^  Verona  lUustrata"  of  the  Marqnis  Mafiei^ 
with  the  still  more  valuable  one  of  Venice,  dated  1733,  from 
the  able  pen  of  Antonio  M.  Zanetti.  To  these  we  may 
likewise  add  that  first  published  by  Bossetti,  now  revised  and 
improved  by  Brandolese,  abounding  with  historical  memoirs 
of  the  painters  of  Padua ;  and  the  Guide  of  Bovigo  by 
Bartoli,  communicating  muohr  new  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, which  serves  to  point  out  more  accurately  certain  eras 
among  the  professors  of  the  art,  while  the  same  may,  in  part, 
be  observed  of  that  of  Bergamo,  by  the  Dottore  Pasta.  Nor 
are  these  all ;  for  I  am  not  a  little  indebted  to  several  notices 
published  in  the  ^'  Elogj"  of  Bignor  Longhi,  and  in  SOTse 
of  the  catalogues  of  private  collections ;  besides  other  anec- 
dotes, in  part  collected  by  myself,  in  partt  communicated 
by  my  friends,  and  in  particular  by  the  very  accomplished 
Sig.  Gio.  Maria  Sasso,^  who  has  already  promised  to  gratify 

*  The  celebrated  pamter  Cigoaroli,  beaidee  drawing  up  a  eomplete 
Catalogue  raiaonn^,  of  the  paintera  of  Verona,  already  published  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Zagata,  toI.  iii.»  left  behind  him  MS.  notes  upon  the  entire 
work  of  Pozso,  in  the  margin. 

t  I  have  been  enabled  in  this  edition,  by  means  of  Count  Cav.  de 
Laiaara,  to  ayail  myself  of  a  MS.  firom  the  pen  of  Natal  Mdchiori,  enti- 
tled, "  lives  of  the  Venetian  Pamters/'  drawn  up  in  1728.  Hie  author 
is  descrying  of  credit,  no  less  on  account  of  having  beenhimaelf  a  painter* 
than  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  chief  part  of  those  whose 
lives  he  commemorated. 

t  This  excellent  man  is  now  no  more,  and  his  work  has  not  hitherto 
appeared.  That,  however,  by  the  Sig.  Co.  Canonico  de  Rinaldis,  on  the 
painters  of  Friuli,  we  have  received.  It  embraces  a  much  more  correct 
and  enlarged  view  of  that  noble  school  than  we  before  possessed  in  the 
scantier  notices  from  the  pen  of  Altan.  Still  he  is  not  alwap  exact,  and 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  better,  had  he  seen  more.  At  lengthy 
however,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  work  of  Padre  M.  Federici,  in  two 
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UB  with  his  **  Yenezia  Pitfcrioe»"  aeoompanied  with  designs 
of  the  most  esteemed  paintings  of  this  school,  accnratelj 
engrsyed. 

▼riimieB^  rekti^  to  the  artists  of  the  '*  Marea  Trevkiaiia»^'  aooomponied 
by  docnmenti ;  a  work  better  ctalcnlatcd  than  the  former  to  satisf j  the 
ezpeofiatioiis  of  a  reader  of  taste.  Bat,  as  Is  generally  the  case,  wboi  an 
aMkhor  haxaxds  sev  opinions,  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  suspend  our 
anent  to  his  conclusions. 
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EPOCH   I. 

Hie  Anciento. 

If  in  the  outset  of  each  school  of  punting  I  were  to  porsae 
the  example  held  np  in  the  ^  Etruria  Pittrioe,"  of  introdncing 
the  account  of  its  pictuies  bj  that  of  some  work  in  mosaic, 
I  ought  here  to  mention  those  of  Grado,  wrought  in  the 
sixth  century,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Patriarch 
Elia,  those  of  Toroello,  and  a  few  other  specimens  that 
appeared  at  Yenice,  in  the  islands,  and  in  Terra  Feima,  pro- 
duce^at  periods  subsequent  to  the  increase  of  the  edifices, 
together  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Venetian  state.  But 
admitting  that  these  mosaics,  like  many  at  Home,  may 
really  be  the  production  of  the  Greeks ;  the  title  of  my 
work,  confined  as  it  is  to  painting,  and  to  the  period  of  its 
reyiyal  in  Italy,  leads  me  to  be  little  solicitous  respecting 
those  more  ancient  monuments  of  the  fine  arts,  remnants  of 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there,  without  anr 
series  of  a  school.  I  shall  still,  howerer,  occasionally  alludie 
to  them,  according  as  I  find  needful,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  and  comparison,  as  I  proceed.  Bnt 
such  information  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  other  works; 
mine  professes  only  to  giro  the  history  of  painting  from 
theperiod  of  its  reviyal. 

The  most  ancient  pictorial  remains  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories I  belieye  to  be  at  Verona,  in  a  subterraneous  part 
of  the  nunnery  of  Santi  Nazario  and  Celso,  which,  howeyer 
inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  yirtuosi,  haye,  neyertheless, 
been  engrayed  on  a  yariety  of  plates  by  order  of  the  in- 
defatigable Signer  Dionisi.  In  this,  which  was  formerly  the 
Chapel  of  the  Faithful,  are  represented  seyeral  mysteries 
of  onr  redemption ;  some  apostles,  some  holy  martyrs,  and 
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in  putiovlar  tbe  tnmdt  of  one  of  the  righteoiis  from  tliis  life» 
en  yrhom  ihe  aroliuigel,  St.  Michael,  is  seen  bestowing  his 
awflstuioe.  Here  the  symbolsi  the  workmanahip,  the  at- 
tiiiidee,  tlie  drapexy  of  the  fignresy  and  the  oharaeters  united, 
pennit  ns  not  to  doubt  that  the  painting  mnst  be  much  an- 
terior to  the  roTiyal  of  the  arts  in  Italj.  But  most 
miters  seem  to  trace  the  rudiments  of  Yenetian  painting 
from  the  11th  century,  about  the  year  1070,  at  the  period 
▼hen  the  Doge  Selvo  inrited  the  mosaic  workers  from 
Greece  to  adorn  the  magnificent  temple  consecrated  to  Bu 
Mark  the  Eyangelist  Such  artificers,  however  rude^  must 
haye  been  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  art  of  paint- 
ing; none  being  enabled  to  work  in  mosaic  who  had  not 
prsTionsl  J  designed  and  coloured,  upon  pasteboard  or  cartoon, 
the  compoation  they  intended  to  execute. 

And  these,  obserre  the  same  writers,  were  the  first  essays 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  Venice.  However  this  may  be,  it 
speedily  took  root,  and  began  to  flourish  after  the  year  1204, 
when  Ckmstantinopie  being  taken,  Venice  was  m  a  short 
time  filled,  not  indeed  with  Grecian  artists,  but  with  their 
pietnrea,  statues,  and  basd-rilievi.*  Had  I  not  here  restricted 
my  obscorations  to  existing  specimens  of  the  art,  bestowing 
only  a  rapid  glance  upon  the  rest,  along  with  their  authors, 
I  might  prove,  that  from  the  above  period,  the  city  was  no 
longer  ^fostitnte  of  artists ;  and  was  enabled,  in  the  Idth 
century,  to  form  a  company  of  them  with  their  appropriate 
laws  and  instituticms. 

But  of  these  elder  masters  of  the  art,  there  remains  either 
only  the  name,  as  of  a  GKovanni  da  Venezia  and  a  MartineUo 
da  Bassano,  or  some  solitary  relic  of  their  labours  without  a 
name,  as  in  the  sarcophagus,  in  wood,  of  the  Beata  Giuliana, 
painted  about  the  year  1262,  the  same  in  which  she  died. 
ThiB  monument  remains  in  her  own  monastery  of  San 
Biagio  alia  Giudecoa,  long  held  in  veneration,  even  after 
the  body  of  the  blessed  saint  had  been  removed,  in  the 
year  1297,  into  an  urn  of  stone.  There  are  represented 
San  Biagio,  the  titular  saint  of  the  church,  San  Cataldo, 
the  bishop,  and  the  blessed  Giuliana,  the  two  former  in  an 
upright^  the  latter  in  a  kneeling  posture;  their  names  are 

*  Rannuno,  Gnerra  di  Costantinopoli,  book  iii.  p.  94. 
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-writtoa  in  Liiii%  and  the  stjk^  althoegh  ooane,  is  nerer- 
iheless  not  Greek.  Probably,  tbait  of  the  painter  is  also 
in  the  same  oomer,  a  piotare  of  whom,  a  Pieti^  has  recently 
been  disoorered  bj  the  Ab.  Boni,  who  oonaiders  him 
a  new  Cimabne  of  the  Venetian  art  JLb  it  has  already  been 
described  by  him  in  his  Florentine  collection  of '^Opnsooli 
Scientific!,"*  I  shall  not  extend  my  aoconni  of  it,  for  the 
reader  will  there  find  other  names,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shewn,  recently  discoTered  by  the  indefatigable  anther  of 
some  early  Venetian  wziteri,  until  this  period  unknown  to 
history.  Among  these,  aie  Stefano  Pievano,  of  S.  Agnese,  a 
picture  by  whom,  dated  1381,  is  described ;  Albeiegno,  be- 
longmg  to  the  15th  century,  and  one  Esegrenio,  who  fionrished 
somewhat  later,  to  which  time  we  may  refer  two  fine  and 
highly  valued  figures  of  holy  virgins,  not  long  since  disco- 
vered, of  Tommaso  da  Modena,  and  which,  hwa  the  disputes 
they  have  elicited,  have  been  subjected  to  experiments  at 
Florence,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  painted  in  oil  or  dis- 
temper—experiments that  tend  only  to  prove  that  this  Tom- 
maso was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  colouring  in  oiL 

It  was  only  subsequent  to  the  year  1300,  th^  the  names, 
united  U^  the  productions  of  the  Venetian^  b^gan  to  make 
themselves  manifest ;  when,  partly  by  the  examples  held  out 
by  Oiotto,  partly  by  their  own  assiduity  and  talent,  the 
painters  of  the  city  and  of  the  state  visibly  improved,  and 
softened  the  harshness  of  their  manner.  Giotto,  according 
to  a  MS.  cited  by  RoBBetti,t  was  at  Padua  in  1306  ;  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  he  returned  from  Avignon  in  1316,  and  a 
little  while  afterwards  he  was  painting  at  Verona,  in  tho 
palace  of  Can  della  Scaia,  and  at  Padua,  employed  on  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  titular  saint.  He  adds,  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  days,  he  was  again  invited  there,  and 
embellished  other  places  with  his  pieces.  Nothing,  however, 
remains  of  him  in  Verona ;  but  in  Padua  there  still  exists 
the  chapel  of  the  Nunziata  all'  Arena,  divided  all  round  into 
compartments,  in  each  of  which  is  represented  some  scrip- 
tural event     It  is  truly  surprising  to  behold,  not  less  on  ao- 

*  Tol.  Ti.  p.  88,  umo  1808. 

t  See  his  "  Detcrizione  delle  Pittvre,''  &c.  p.  19.  The  leaned  MonDi 
also,  in  his  Annotations  to  the  Noticia,  confirms  by  fresh  arguments  the 
same  epoch,  p.  146. 


aowii  of  Hs  Ugh  state  of  preservaitioii  beyond  any  other  of 
hk  IreBoos,  than  for  its  fall  ezprewion  of  native  grace,  toge- 
ther with  that  air  of  grandenr  which  Giotto  eo  well  kiiew 
hoir  to  unite.  With  reqpeot  to  the  ohapel,  it  is  believed  that 
Taeari  wae  less  aecnrately  informed,  inasmoch  as  Baronarola^ 
who  has  been  eited  by  Sig.  M orelli,*  relates  that  Giotto  or- 
namented the  little  ehnreh  of  the  Arena,  eapitulumgue  An- 
ttmii  nctiriy — and  the  chapter  of  our  St.  Antony.  And,  in 
hei^  in  the  apartment  of  the  cbipter-honse,  there  yet  remain 
SBTenl  tmces  of  ancient  painting,  thongh  tnmed  white  with 
age.  In  a  very  anoient  MS.,  of  the  year  ldl2,t  there  is 
made  mention  of  his  also  having  been  employed  in  PeUatio 
ComiiU,  which  others  suppose  onght  to  be  read  Communu^ 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Saloon,  of  which  I  shall  shortly  have 
to  give  some  aooonnt. 

To  Giotto  SQOceeded  Ginsto  Padovano,  so  called  from  the 
place  of  his  natoralindon  and  nsnal  residence,  being,  in 
truth,  a  Florentine,  sprung  from  the  family  of  the  MenabnoL 
As  a  disdjde  of  Giotto,  Yasari  attributes  to  him  the  vexy 
extensive  work  which  adorns  the  church  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  In  the  picture  over  the  altar,  if  it  be  his,  Giuste 
has  exhibited  various  histories  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  on! 
the  walls  are  represented  both  scriptural  events  and  myste^,. 
lies  of  the  ApooJypse ;  and  on  the  cupola  he  has  drawn  a 
Choir  of  Angels,  where  we  behold,  as  if  in  a  grand  consistory,- 
tiie  blessed  aiiayed  in  various  garments,  seated  upon  the, 
ground;  simple,  indeed,  in  its  conception,  but  executed 
with  an  incredible  degree  of  diligence  and  felicity.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  ^  Notiria  Morelli,"  that  formerly  there  was 
to  be  read  there  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates  *^  Opus 
Johannis  et  Antonii  de  Padua,"— probably,  companions  of 
GKnsto,  and,  probably,  as  is  conjectured  by  the  author  of  the 
MS.  above  alluded  to,  the  painters  of  the  whole  temple. 
This  would  seem  to  augment  the  number  of  the  Paduan 
artists,  no  less  than  the  imitators  of  Giotto,  since  the  works, 
already  described,  are  equally  as  much  in  his  manner  as 

*  Page  101. 

f  Thif  WM  giTen  to  the  pablic  hj  Mnntmri,  with  the  following  title— 
"  Bioeobaldi  Femiieiiais,  life  anonimi  scriptoria  oompilatio  chroaologica 
naqoe  ad  aimiim  1312.'' — ^Remm  ItaEoamm  ScriptMfea,  vol.  iz.  p.  255. 
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tliOBe  hj  Taddfio  Qaddi,  or  any  other  of  hu  feUow-painls  in 
Florence.  The  same  commendatioii  is  bestowed  npon  Jacopo 
DavaiuBOy  of  whom  I  treat  more  at  length  in  the  school  of 
Boloffna.  A  less  £uthf ul  follower  of  Giotto  was  Quariento, 
a  Padnan,  held  in  high  esteem  about  the  year  1860,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  honoiuable  commissions  he  obtained  from  the 
Venetian  senate.  One  of  his  frescos  and  a  crucifixion  yet 
remain  at  Bassano  ;*  and  in  the  choir  of  the  Eremitani,  at 
Padna»  there  are  many  of  his  figures  now  retouched,  fromi 
which  Zanetti  took  occasion  to  commend  him  for  his  rich  in- 
vention, the  spirit  of  his  attitudes,  and  the  felicity  with 
which,  at  so  early  a  period,  he  disposed  his  draperies.  At 
Padua,  there  is  an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St  George, 
erected  about  1377,  which  boasts  some  history  pieces  of  St. 
James,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Alticherio,  or  Aldigieri,  da 
Zevio  in  the  Veronese ;  and  others  of  St  John,  the  work  of 
one  Sebeto,t  says  the  historian,  a  native  of  Verona.  These, 
likewise,  approach  pretty  nearly  the  style  of  Giotto,  and 
more  especially  the  first,  who  painted  also  a  good  deal  in  his 
native  place. 

To  these  two,  I  may  add  Jacopo  da  Verona,  known  only 
by  his  numerous  paintings  in  fresco,  at  San  Michele  of  Padua, 
which  remain  in  part  entire ;  and  Taddeo  Bartoli,  of  Siena, 
who  has  shewn  himself  ambitious,  at  the  Arena,  of  emulating 
the  contiguous  labours  of  Giotto,  without  attaining  the  oIk 

*  Sig.  Saiao  obsorvea  one  cartremeLT  like  it  in  Venice,  with  the  rob* 
scription  **  GogUehniu  puudt,  1368  i'^  from  which  he  inferred  that  he 
had  belonged  to  the  achool  of  Gnariento. 

t  This  Sebeto  of  Vaaari  appeared  lo  new  to  Maffei,  that  he  wonld  will- 
ingljr  haTe  lobititated  Steiano  (see  Ver.  lUnst.  p.  iii.  ool.  152) ;  bat 
Steftno  da  Verona,  or  da  Zevio,  is  a  name  posterior  to  these  times. 
The  **  Notisia "  of  the  anonymous  writer,  recently  published,  says, 
that  the  drarch  of  the  before-mentioned  S.  George  was  omamentsd 
by  *'  Jacopo  Daranzo,  a  Ftednan,  or  a  Veronese,  if  not,  as  some  will 
fasnre  it,  a  Bolognese ;  by  Alticfaiero  Veronese,  according  to  Campagnuola" 
(p.  6).  It  most  be  obserred  that  Vasari  also  consulted  the  latter,  or 
probably  one  of  his  Latin  letters  to  Niooolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  quoting  it 
several  times.  (See  Morelli,  p.  101.)  Now  in  this  it  was  probably 
written,  "  ab  Alticherio  de  Jebeto ;"  that  is,  da  Zevio,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  Jebetum,  and  Vasari  bdiered  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  unknown 
painter.  Sudi  is  the  oonjeeture  oommnnicated  to  me  by  Sig.  Brandolese» 
and  it  appears  extremely  probaUe. 
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ieot  m  Tiew.  Anotber  piodnetioii  of  the  same  period  b  seen 
in  Ike  great  hali  at  Padms  reported  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  ooosisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  mixture  of  sacred 
historic  fMeoeSi  of  celestial  signs  borrowed  from  Igino,  and  of 
the  Tsrions  operations  carried  on  during  the  respectire  months 
of  the  year,  besidea  scleral  other  ideas  certainly  furnished 
by  some  learned  man.  of  that  age.  It  is  partly  the  work, 
says  Morelli,  in  his  ^'  Notisia,"  upon  the  authority  of  Cam- 
pagnuola,  of  an  artist  of  Ferrara,  and  partly  that  of  Oio. 
Miietto,  a  Paduan.  This  recent  discovery  justifies  my  own 
jfferiona  opinions,  haybg  been  unable  to  prevail  upon  myself 
to  ascribe  such  a  production  to  CHotto^  aithongh  it  partakes 
strongly  of  his  style,  which  appears  to  have  spread  pretty 
rapidly  throughout  the  territories  of  Padua,  of  Yerona,  of 
Bergamo,  and  great  part  of  the  Terra  Ferma. 

Besides  this  manner,  which  may  be,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
nonneed  foreign,  there  are  othera  equally  observable  in 
Yenice,  no  less  than  in  Treiiso^  in  the  chapter  of  the  Padri 
Predioatoi,  and  in  other  of  the  subject  cities,  and  these  might 
more  accurately  be  termed  natioual,  so  remote  are  they  from 
the  style  of  Giotto,  and  that  of  his  disciples  before  mentioued. 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  how  fur  the  miniature  painters 
contributed  to  this  degree  of  originality,  a  class  of  artists 
with  whom  Italy,  at  no  time  destitute,  more  fully  abounded 
about  that  period,  while  they  still  continued  to  improve  by 
employing  their  talents  in  drawing  objects  from  the  life,  and 
not  from  any  Greek  or  Italian  model  Indeed,  they  had 
already  made  no  slight  advances  in  every  branch  of  painting, 
when  Giotto  first  arrived  in  those  parts.  I  have  myself  seen, 
in  the  grand  collection  of  MSS.  made  in  Yenice  by  the  Ab- 
bote  OuDonici,  a  book  of  the  Evangelists,  obtained  in  Udine, 
illustrated  with  miniatures  jn  pretty  good  taste  for  the  Idth 
centnry,  in  which  they  were  produced ;  and  similar  relics  ara 
by  no  means  rare  tliroughout  the  libraries  of  the  state.  I 
suspect,  therefore,  that  many  of  those  new  painters,  either 
having  been  pupils  of  the  miniaturists,  or  induced  to  imitate 
them  from  the  near  connection  between  the  arts,  attempted  to 
vie  with  them  in  design,  in  the  distribution  of  their  colours^ 
and  in  their  compositions.  Hence,  it  is  clearly  accounted  for 
why  they  did  not  become  the  disciples^  though  acquaintedi 
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with  the  woika,  <d  Giotio,  bat  ptodoced  sereral  nspeciMm 
pieces  of  their  own. 

To  this  class  belongs  M.  Paolo,  whom  Zaoetti  fonnd  re- 
corded in  an  ancient  parchment,  bearing  the  date  of  1346. 
He  is  the  earliest  in  the  national  manner,  of  whom  there 
exists  a  woik  with  the  indisputable  name  of  its  author.  It 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  gfeat  chorch  of  St  Mark,  consisting  of  a 
tablet,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  AneanOj  divided  into 
several  compartments,  representing  the  figure  of  a  dead 
Christ,  with  some  of  the  Apostles,  and  historic  incidents  from 
the  holj  Evangelist  There  is  inscribed  nndemeath— ifo- 
ytster  Patdut^  eum  Jacobo  st  Johanne  Jiliu  fseU  hoe  opuM  ; 
and  Signer  Zanetti,  page  589,  observes  in  regard  to  it  as  fol* 
lows  :•— ^mo»^  ihs  9p0cimmi$  of  simple  prnntin^^  in  Si. 
Mari^By  the  ball  eentre  of  the  ffreai  altar  i$  remarkable  far 
-eeeeral  email  tableti  efgdd  and  eUeer^  an  whieh  arepainted 
eeceral  figwree  vn  the  ancient  Greek  manner.  Ban  Pietro 
Ureeolo  had  it  eonetnteted  about  the  year  980,  at  Conetanti- 
naple^  and  it  wae  removed  to  ihie  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Ihge  Ordelafo  Faliero,  in  1102,  though  ii  kmw  afterufarde 
renowUed  by  eommand  of  the  Doge  Pieiro  Ziani^  in  1209. 
This  historian  did  not  discover  the  inscription  which  I  fonnd 
npon  it  in  the  year  1782.  The  artist  is  soffioiently  distin- 
guished for  the  period  in  which  he  flonrished,  although  the 
stiffness  in  the  design,  false  action,  and  expression,  hojoad 
those  of  the  best  followers  of  Oiotto,  are  perceptible,  so  mudb 
as  to  remind  us  of  the  Greek  specimens  of  art* 
:  There  can,  likewise,  be  no  doubt  that  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Lorenso  was  one  of  these  Venetians  whose  altaiv 
piece  in  St  Antonjof  Oastello,  to  which  is  attached  his 

*  Signor  Abbate  Monill,  sinoe  P.  dcllv  Talk,  hu  diaeovemd  modier 
paintuig  fsutiiig  in  the  sacristy  of  tlie  Padri  CoBveatuaU,  at  Vioeaia, 
with  this  inscriptioii,  1333,  paulus  db  yenjetiis  pinxit  hoc  opus 

iNotiz.  p.  222).  He  adds  also,  two  other  Venetian  painters,  with  whom 
have  enridied  this  new  edition  ;  the  name  of  one  fonnd  in  a  small  pic- 
ture of  the  Conventnali,  at  S.  Arcangelo,  imder  an  imass  of  the  Virgio, 
among  Taiuma  saints,  dated  1385.  *'  Jachobelus  de  Bonomo  Tenetoa 
pinxit  hoc  opns."  The  other,  in  the  territory  of  Vermchio,  on  a  crnct- 
fixion,  with  the  symbols  of  the  four  ETangelists,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Agostiniani,  and  inscribed  1404  :  **  Nicholans  Paradizi  miles  de  Venetsis 
pinxit.'* 
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name,  with  the  date  of  IBBS^paid  kkn  ikree  hundred  gold 
dmcfUf^  liae  l)een  eommeiided  \>j  Zanetti  Besidea,  we  read 
inscribed  on  a  pietnie  belonging  to  tbe  noble  honae  of  Erco- 
fami,  at  Bologna,  the  words  iiAnu  UkURSNTii  db  venbtiis, 
1368  ;  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  his  being  the  author 
of  the  freseo  in  the  ehnrch  of  Meszarattai  not  far  from  Bo- 
logna, representing  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  and  bearing  the 
signature  of  ^^Laorentios,  P."  It  is  a  work  that  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  GKotto,  and  appears  to  have  been 
completed  abont  the  year  1S70.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
Niccolo  Semitecolo  was  a  Yenetian,  he  having  also  in- 
scribed bis  name  as  we  find  it  written  upon  a  Trinitt, 
whidi  represents  the  Virgin  along  with  some  histories  of  8t» 
Sebastian,  still  preeerred  in  the  chapter  library  of  Padua  :-* 
^Niooleto  Semitecolo  da  Yeniexia  impense,  1867."  The 
woik  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  school ;  the  naked  parts 
are  tolerably  wdl  drawn,  and  the  proportions  of  the  figures, 
tiiongh  sometimes  extraTagantly  so,  are  bold  and  free ;  and 
what  is  more  important  to  our  present  purpose,  it  discoyem 
no  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Giotto,  being  inferior  in  point 
of  deeiffn,  though  equal  to  him  in  regard  to  the  colouring. 
Two  other  painters,  whose  st^e  betrays  nothing  of  Qiotto, 
were  discorered  by  Signor  Sasso,  in  Yenice,  upon  the  strength 
of  two  altar-pieces,  to  which  th^  had  affixed  their  names. 
Upon  one,  found  in  the  conyent  of  *^  Corpus  Domini,"  he  read 
^  Angelus  pinxit  ;''attd  upon  the  other,  also  in  the  same  fdace, 
*^  Katorinus  pinxit."  W  bile  on  this  subject,  I  ought  not  to 
pass  oyer  the  opinion  of  Baldinuoci  himself,  who  always  ap- 
pears to  haye  reflpected  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Yenetiaa  as  oppMed  to  the  Florentine  sdiool,  by  refusing  to 
insert  the  name  of  a  single  Yenetian  in  his  tree  of  Gimabue. 
He  merely  maintained,  that  the  Yenetian  painters  had  im- 
proyed  their  style  by  tlus  labours  of  Angiol  Oaddi,  and  of  one 
Antonio,  a  Yenetian,  whom,  spite  of  tkd  authority  of  Yasari, 
be  has  declared  to  be  a  Florentine,  on  which  point  we  most 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  the  first  yolnme 
(p.  68)  of  this  work.  Moreoyer,  he  asserts  of  tbe  same 
Antonio^  tint  he  took  up  his  remdenoe  at  Yenice,  and  thence 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Yeaesiano  ;  but  Uiat  he  took  lus 
departure  again,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  national  pro- 
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fesBors,  as  mnok  as  to  saj,  of  a  school  fonned  anterior  to  hia 
arriyal.  And  so  long  anterior  wais  it,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
state,  as  wcU  as  the  acyaoent  places,  abounded  not  less  with, 
pictures  than  with  pnpus,  although  few  of  their  names  with, 
their  productions  hare  survived.* 

Among  these  few  is  a  Simon  da  Cusigfae,  who  painted  an 
altar-piece  and  a  fresco,  still  remaining  in  his  native  parish, 
situated  near  the  city  of  Belluno,  where  there  exist  memorials 
of  one  Pietro,  and  other  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
along  with  some  very  tolerably  executed  figures,  bearing  tna 
epigraph  of  ^  Simon  pinxit"  To  these  I  add  a  native  of  Friuli, 
of  whom  there  are  no  authentic  remains  beyond  Gemoua^ 
where  he  painted  the  fa9ade  of  the  dome,  and  under  a  picture 
of  the  martyrdom  of  I  know  not  what  saint,  appears  his 
name  written,  moogxxxii.  maoistbr  nioolavs  pintor  mb 
FECIT.  To  thxs  artist  is  ascrib^  by  some  writers,  that  vast 
and  meritorious  production,  still  in  such  a  fine  state  of .  pre- 
servation, ornamenting  the  dome  of  Yenzone,  and  which 
represents  the  solemn  scene  of  the  Consecration ;  but  its 
author  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  founded  in  this  instance 
upon  the  vicinity  of  the  place  and  time,  and  resemblance  of 
manner.     There  are  also  Pecino  and  Pietro  de  Nova,  who 

*  Among  these  is  eoanted  Stefsno  Pierano,  of  St.  Agnese,  an  able 
artist,  who  left  bis  name  along  with  the  date,  1381,  on  an  altar-piece  of 
the  Assumption  :— a  piece  in  which  the  Venetian  colouring  is  displaycMl 
to  adrantagie,  while  the  expression,  liyelj  and  fall  of  meaning,  compen- 
sates for  its  inaccuracy  of  design.  Another  artist,  deserring  of  being 
known,  is  Jaoopo  di  Alberegno,  whose  family  still  remains  in  Venice,  and 
who  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  author  of  a  painting  without  date, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  among  Tarioos  sainta» 
Tommaso  da  Modena  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Venetian  school,  who, 
about  the  period  of  1351,  produced  two  Holy  Viigins  at  Venice ;  a  St. 
Catherine,  at  present  in  the  gallery  of  N.  H.  Ascanio  MoUn,  together 
with  the  two  preceding,  and  other  rare  Venetian  pictures  of  the  samo 
epoch ;  and  a  S.  Barbara,  belonging  to  the  Abb&  Mauro  Boni,  so- 
fraught  with  expression,  grace,  and  power  of  colouring,  as  to  lead  me  to 
conjecture  he  had  flouridied  at  a  much  later  period,  were  it  not  for  th^ 
Ins^bed  date.  His  beginning  to  be  known  at  Venice  is  some  reason 
why  he  should  be  referred  to  this  school,  if  the  name  of  his  native 
place,  de  Mudna,  did  not  restrain  us  from  so  doing  without  some  farther 
doubt.  The  Ab.  Boni,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  these  pictures  in. 
an  article  put  forth  by  the  Italian  academy,  ^was  the  first  to  discover 
them 
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finplojed  their  talente,  daring  a  period  of  rnanj  years  snbse* 
qiient  to  1863,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^giore,  at 
Bergamo.  But  these,  like  the  artiat  of  Padna  before  men- 
tioned, approach  yerj  nearly  the  composition  of  Giotto,  and 
poflsiblj  might  have  imbibed  such  a  taste  at  Milan.* 

The  splendour  of  Venetian  painting  becomes  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  that  was  gradoidly 
preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  manner  of  the  Giorgioni  and 
the  Titians.  The  new  style  took  its  rise  in  one  of  the  islands 
called  Murano,  but  it  was  destined  to  attain  its  perfection  in 
Tenice.  I  first  recognised  the  work  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
these  artists,  subscribing  himself  ^  Quiricius  de  Muriano,"  in 
the  studio  of  Signer  Sasso.  It  represents  ourSaviour  in  a  sittbg 
posture,  at  whose  feet  stands  a  veiled  derotee ;  but  there  is 
no  mark  by  which  to  ascertain  its  age.  There  is,  likewise,  of 
uncertain  date,  yet  still  very  ancient,  a  Bernardino  da  Mu- 
nuBo,  of  whose  productions  Zanetti  saw  nothing  more  than  a 
rude  altar-piece.  An  Andrea  da  Murano  flourished  about 
ihe  period  1400,  whose  style,  whaterer  it  may  retain  of 
harsh  and  dry,  neither  superior  in  composition,  nor  in  choice 
of  features,  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  diaoovers  him  to 
haTS  been  tderably  skilful  in  design,  eyen  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  in  placing  his  figures  well  on  the  canraa. 

There  remains  in  his  native  place,  at  San  Pier  Martire,  an 
altar-piece  painted  by  his  hand,  in  which  a  St  Sebastian  forms 
so  conqdcuous  a  figure  for  the  beauty  of  its  torso,  that  Zanetti 
mupeetB  it  must  have  been  copied  from  some  ancient  statue. 
It  18  he  who  introduced  the  art  into  the  house  of  the  Yivarini, 
his  compatriots,  who,  in  a  continued  line  of  succession,  pre- 
sarred  the  school  of  Murano  for  nearly  a  century,  and  who 
produced  as  rich  a  harvest  of  their  labours  in  Venice,  as 
dkl  the  Oampi  afterwards  in  the  €aij  of  Cremona,  or  the 
Procaccini  in  Milan.  I  shall  treat  of  them  with  bre- 
Tity,   but  with    such  new  sources  of  information  as  will 

*  Before  fbeir  time,  howerer,  Bergamo  could  boest  a  ediool  of  pdnt- 
iag,  as  witneM  what  Ccnmt  Tani  addocea  in  a  parchment  of  the  year  1296» 
witmg  a  certain  GhigUefano,  jriitore.  It  doea  not  appear  in  what  ityle  be 
drew.  One  of  bia  soccesion,  who  painted  the  tree  of  St.  BonaTentura, 
abounding  in  lacred  figarea,  shews  ^mself  an  artist  more  rade,  indeed, 
but  more  ori^bul  than  either  of  the  brothers  de  Nova.  Of  his  name  we 
are,  howerer,  ignorant,  as  he  only  attached  the  date  of  1347. 
vok  n.  o 
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at  onee  osrve  to  ooneot  and  mnplify  wbai  Iulb  afaeady  bea& 
written. 

The  first  among  the  Vmrini  neatuMied  by  bistoriana  ia 
Lnigi,  of  wfaom  a  paisling  at  Savti  (Hovanm  e  Paolo^  las 
been  cited  by  them,  wUeh  vepeaenta  our  BedeemMr  beaiine 
the  CT088  npott  hur  dioiildcnL  The  woik  has  been  a  good  deu 
re-tonohed,  and  thexe  haa  been  added  to  it  another  portio% 
which  ^Tea  the  name  ol  the  anAhoTy  dated  1414.  Not  bttng 
an  antogiai^  we  are  led  to  expect  some  kind  of  wiafaiktt 
attaching  either  to  the  name  or  tl^  date;  there  haviag  beea 
another  jjnigiViTttrim^  as  we  rimll  skew,  towaida  the  cleae  of 
the  centnry.  The  one  in  qneatioB,  then^  might  probably  be 
an  ancestor  to  the  latter,  tkoogb  it  is  diffioidt  to  pennade 
onrselres  of  it,  as  there  remadna  no  o^ear  aapcBsoriptioB^  os 
notice  of  any  of  that  name  00  ancient. 

Next  to  this  artist,  aeoording  to  Ridolfo  and  Zaaetti,  are  ta 
be  enmnerated  Gioranni  and  Antonio  YiTarini,  who  flouridied 
abont  the  year  1440.  Tbeaathmty  they  addiwe  for  this  iaa» 
altar-piece  in  San  Pantaleone^  which  bears  &e  inaadption  of 
^Zoane  e  Antonio  da  Maran  penae  1444.**  Bat  this  6io« 
Tanni,*  if  I  mistake  not,  ie  tte  aame  who  signs  Ua  name  on 
another  picture  in  Yeniee,  *^  Joanaea  da  Alemania  ei  AniiH 

*  In  the  woik  entitfad '<  NvmioDB  dea' Ink  di  Hamcs"  by  6.  A. 
If OMiiini,  the  a^poafcUm  I  hsTe  above  stated  haa  been  ocnnJwtad  bj  Its 
ezeeUent  anther.  A  pustme  in  the  gallery  of  the  N.  H.  Molin,  at  Venioe» 
anbacribed  "  Johannea  YiTaiuma/'  aeema  to  have  peraoaded  faiai  of  mr 
mistake.  In  a  worit  embraenq^  an  aceonnt  of  aome  thoeaand  paialBBay  1 
eanaot  pretend  te  boeat  of  ica  being  free  ftoaa  aoaae  hnwiaa  enoia,  and 
-vraa  abont  to  aj^naa  my  gratitade  to  the  above-aaentioaed  anthor  £»r 


kaviag  Minted  one  of  them  out.  Bnt  I  am  now  oonYmoed  that  the  pic- 
ture ia  from  the  hand  of  anodier  artiat,  ana  that  the  aigoatare  in  qoeatiott 
ia  a  fomrr,  the  author  of  which  haa  ooofounded  tbe  diaraelar  of  wiaa  is 
called  Gothic  and  Roman,  m  plaee  of  imilatnigthatniacfaaneterof  tfaaoe 
timea,  whkk  he  might  very  naailj  have  done,  inaamncfa  aa  he  had  be&ue 
hie  ^ea  a  amaU  chart,  mA.  a  oMMt  daroat  oration,  Dana  meita  ckarUmt^ 
&c.  in  the  moat  complete  Gothic,  or  rather  German  character,  that  can  he 
oonoeired.  Tha  impoator,  therefrae,  moat  haive  been  extremely  ignorant 
of  hia  art.  The  eaamawtion  waa  made  by  the  eavalin'  Gio.  da  Lazara^ 
AhaSe  Mame  Boni,  BartokMnmeo  Gamba,  names  aattdently  known  to 
the  pabbc  to  jnatify  our  adoption  of  their  opinion.  The  very  able  Bran- 
delaaa  haa  likewiae  prononneed  the  inaeription  lalae,  and  pobliahed  thereon 
aXttla  fporfc,  entitled  *'  Doahta  raapeeting  the  eadctenoe  of  audi  a  painter 
•a  Giovanni  Yivaiino da Mnnae,  newly  confirmed;  and  a  refutation  of 


aiBft  ^  Msmiio  piazit;"  or  as  it  10  tliu«  writien  is  Padii% 
^  Antcmio  de  Muian  e  Zohan  Alammofl  pinxit."  QioraiiBi 
tiieie£bxe»  was  a  eompaiuon  of  Antoaiot  a  O^nnaii  by  hirtK 
and  txaioefl  of  a  foxeigii  style  axe  olMtfly  pmepiiUe  ia  hk 
paintiay.  Tbe  veasoa  of  kis  omittmg  to  insert  his  biHh* 
piaee  in  the  pietiire  at  San  Pantaleoiie,  arose,  I  saspeet,  fron 
tfae  £act  of  his  name  and  aoqiiaintunoe  with  Antonio  ^ing  too 
well  knewn  to  admit  of  dowt.  AAer  the  year  1447  there  is 
BO  more  mention  made  of  QioTanni,  hat  only  of  Antonio; 
sometiinefl  alone^  sometimes  together  with  some  other  of  the 
TiTarini  Thos^  ius  name  is  snhsoribed  alone  io  San  Autooie 
Abate  di  PesarO)  upon  an  altar^pieea  of  the  titular  saint,  sat- 
xoonded  b^  the  Qgoxes  of  thre!^  yoang  martTTS^  with  some 
smaller  paintings  attached,  the  production  of  a  very  anl<- 
mated  oolonrist,  and  displaying  Kms  infisriokr  to  none  in  the 
school  of  Mnraao.  I  have  seen  two  other  flfi«cim«os,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  together  with  a  second  ViTarinow 
The  least  excellent  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  San  Franoesoo 
Grande  at  Padua,  consisting  of  a  Madonna,  with  some  saint^ 
in  Taxions  compartmentS|  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  the  follow^ 
ing  memenuddnm,  '*  Anno  1451,  Antonius  et  Bartholomeas 
Astros  de  If  nrano  pinxemnt  hoc  opus."  Similar  to  this,  the 
two  brothers  had  produced  another  the  year  preceding^  in  the 
Certoaa  of  Bologna»  where  it  is  stiU  in  a  high  state  of  preser- 
Tation,  beyond  any  other  specimen  I  have  sew  belonging  to 
this  fiunll^.  There  is  muck  worthy  of  commendation  in 
eadi  figure  of  the  whole  piece ;  features  digni^  and  dcTont, 
ai^ro^iate  dresses^  care  in  the  disposition  of  the  hair  and 
beards,  united  to  a  colouring  warm  and  brilliant 

According  to  what  af^pears,  Bartohmimeo  must  haye  been 
beld  of  less  account  than  Ajitonioi  until  the  discovery  of 
painting  in  oil  being  introduced  into  Yetuce»  be  became  one 
among  the  first  to  profit  by  it,  and,  towards  the  period  in 
which  the  two  BeUini  appeared,  was  held  in  pretty  high 
repute. 

The  first  specimen  of  his  painting  in  oil  exists  at  S.  CUo- 
Tunni  e  Paolo,  not  far  from  the  gate,  and  exhibits,  am<»g 

flome  leeently  aaierted  aQtboritr,  Id  oonflm  them/'  And  in  this  he  dit- 
plays  miieh  aoand  criticiim,  and  many  aiigomenti,  all  tending  to  itiensthea 
my  own  <*oujecture» 

o  2 
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other  saintfl,  P.  San  Agostino,  with  an  indication  of  the  jaar 
1473.  From  that  period  he  continued  to  distingnish  himself, 
prodacing  a  great  number  of  pieces  both  in  oil  and  in  water* 
colour,  sometimes  with  more,  and  sometimes  with  less  care, 
but  always  in  the  ancient  taste  for  subdividing  the  altar-piece 
into  seyeral  parts,  in  each  of  which  he  represented  separate 
heads  or  entire  figures.  In  these  he  often  marked  the  name 
of  Yivarino,  with  the  year  of  their  production,  and  oeca* 
sionally  he  has  added  a  finch  or  linnet  by  way  of  allusion  to 
his  &mily  name.  His  last  work,  bearing  the  date  of  the  year^ 
is  a  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  at  San  Giovanni,  in  Bragora, 
where  Boschini  read  the  date  of  1498,  which  is  now  no 
longer  apparent ;  but  it  is  a  piece  which,  in  eyery  part,  may 
be  said  to  yie  with  that  of  the  best  Venetian  artists  who 
flourished  during  the  same  period. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  a  Luigi  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  whose  productions  was  seen  by  Zanetti,  in  a  collection 
of  paintings,  with  the  date  of  1490,*  and  as  appeared  to  him, 
strongly  approaching,  in  point  of  taste,  to  the  best  style  of 
Bartolommeo.  To  Luiffi,  also,  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed 
the  altar-piece,  which,  m  San  Francesco  di  Trevigi,  bears  his 
name.  There  is  another  at  the  Battuti,  in  Belluno,  repre- 
senting the  saints  Piero,  Gixolamo,  and  some  others,  a  work 
which  cost  that  school  100  gold  ducats,  besides  the  expenses 
of  the  artist,  who  has  attached  to  it  his  name.  But  superior 
to  every  other  of  his  existing  specimens,  is  that  fine  picture 
in  the  school  of  San  Girohimo,  at  Venice,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented a  history  of  the  titular  saint,  in  emulation  of  Giovanni 
Bellino,  whom  he  here  equalled,  and  of  Carpaccio,  whom  he 
surpassed.  He  has  drawn  the  saint  in  the  act  of  caressing  a 
lion,  while  several  monks  are  seen  flying  in  terror  at  the 
siffht.  The  composition  is  very  fine;  the  passions  are  tole- 
rably well  portrayed,  the  colours  as  soft  and  delicate  as  in 
any  other  of  the  Vivarini ;  the  arehitecture  solid,  and  in  the 
ancient  taste,  while  the  epoch  is  more  modem  than  that 

*  lliere  u  a  hatf-fignre  hi  oQ  reprcflenting  the  Saviov  now  in  tiie 
R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan,  a  work,  which  for  high  finish  and  care  in  the  eze- 
execation  may  challeoge  comparison  with  any  prodnction  of  the  contem- 
porary painters.  It  l^ars  the  following  inscription :— '*  Alovisios  Vivm- 
linos  de  Mnriano  pinz.  xcccclxxxxviii.'* 
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wliich  could  be  aacribed  to  tbe  supposed  Luigi^  the  elder. 
Such  ie  our  exposition  of  the  whole  series  of  the  school  of 
MnnudO)  up  to  the  period  of  its  greatest  ini|Mroyement|  so  as 
to  bring  it  under  one  point  of  view.  I  shall  now,  therefore, 
resume  the  thread  of  my  narratiye,  relating  to  the  elder 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  competed  with  the 
oldest  of  the  school  of  Murano,  until  the  era  of  painting  in 
oil ;  and  I  diall  afterwards  proceed  to  treat  apart  of  the 
more  modem. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  an  artist  of  the  name  of 
Gentile  da  FSitbriano  had  been  employed  in  the  public  palace 
at  Venice,  highly  distinguished  in  his  time,  but  of  whom  I 
must  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  ^e  first  Tolume  of 
this  work.  He  there  depicted  a  naval  battle-scene,  a  pro- 
duction greatly  extolled  in  former  times,  which  has  long 
since  pouhed.  He  produced,  also,  some  disciples,  as  we  find 
mention  of  a  Jaeopo  Nerito,  from  Padua,  who,  in  a  painting 
at  San  llichele  di  Padonra,  according  to  Roawtti,  subscribes 
himself  one  of  his  pupils.  Nasocchio  di  Bassemo,  the  elder, 
is  to  be  ranked  also,  either  as  one  of  his  scholars  or  his 
imitators,  i^  indeed,  a  small  picture  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
Jato  Signer  Yeroi  was  by  his  hand. 

Among  other  Venetians,  Jaeopo  Bellini,  at  once  the  father 
and  the  master  of  Gentile  and  GioTanni  of  the  same  name, 
of  whom  more  hereafter,  was  certainly  a  pupil  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  Jaeopo,  however,  is  better  known  by  the  celebrity 
of  bis  sons  than  by  his  own  works,  at  this  time  either  de- 
etroyed  or  unknown.  He  had  painted  in  the  school  of  S. 
Gioyanni  Eyangelista  at  Venice,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Gatta  Mekta,  at  the  Santo  di  Padoya,  about  1456;  but 
these  labours  suryiye  only  in  history,  nor  haye  I  met  with 
any  other  specimen  besides  a  Madonna,  discoyered  by  Sig. 
SauBBo,  bearing  the  signature  of  ite  author.  The  style  appears 
taken  from  that  of  Squarcione,  to  which  he  is  supposed  to 
haye  applied  himself  in  his  more  adyanced  years. 

Th^re  was  also  another  Jaeopo  in  yery  high  repute,*  called 

^  Thii  artist  oof^t  not  to  be  ocmfoanded  with  Jacometto  da  Yeneaut, 
«  nimatiure  painter,  and  artist  of  the  same  age,  but  who  flourished  some- 
liat  later.    He  alio  was  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  is  frequently  recorded 
the  «*Notisia  MoreDi"  for  his  small  pictorea,  adapted  for  private 
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JaoobellD  d«l  Fioie,  wiio  bas  been  falael j  ftcciued  by  Vasaiv 

of  hayiag  drawn  Jiis  figues  lUl  xesUng  ob  the  tip  of  their  toes, 

in  the  maaaer  of  the  Oreeks.     Hki  father,  Francesoo,  was 

oonndered  i&  the  light  of  a  CotTpfaseus  of  the  art,  a»d  hii 

tomb  18  stitt  to  be  aeen  at  Santi  Gioraimi  e  Paolo,  with  » 

figare  of  ^im  m  his  tog%  and  a  oonmettdatoiy  epitaph  ia 

lAtin  vene.     No  woiica  of  his,  boweyer,  are  to  be  seea  in 

Venice,*  a  dittieo^  or  amaU  altar,  with  bia  nane,  haTing  beeu 

convejed  to  London,  bearing  the  date  1412.    It  waaotouned 

by  the  Chevalier  Strange,  ti^ether  wi4^  sone  other  prodnc- 

tiooa  of  i3b»  old  Yenetian  artiatik     Hie  son  of  Fmaoeoco  rose 

to  a  still  higher  d^gvee  of  oekbrHy.     fie  began  to  make 

himself  known  as  early  as  1401,  by  prodaoing  an  altar^pieos 

at  San  Cassiano  di  Pesaro,  in  whidbt  titr  I  discovered  aaotber, 

with  the  date«of  140a,  and  both  bear  4fee  aignatim  of  *^  Jaeo* 

metto  4e  Flor."   A  mnoh  ncUer  work  is  a  CoronaitioB  of  tiia 

YitfftL,  in  the  cathedral  of  Oeneda,  eactremdy  rich  in  figi»B% 

insomudi  as  4o  hare  deserved  the  name  of  the  ^  {Sdntii^  of 

Paxadise,"  in  a  MS.  of  the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  that  pbo^ 

which  is  preserved  in  4he  episcopal  rssidence,  and  deoteres 

the  work  to  have  been  exeoated  *^  ah  eximio  iUins  tempons 

pictore  Jacobello  de  Flore,  1482,"  nt  the  expense  of  ihm 

bishop,  Ant.  Coaer.    There  is  «  Madonna,  indiflpntably  by 

his  hand,  in  possession  of  Sig.  Giiolamo  Manfrini,  painted  ia 

1436,  besides  the  *'  Oinstisia,"  dawn  between  twonrchafligek, 

in  the  ''  Magistraio  del  Proprio,"  bearing  the  date  cf  1421* 

I  may  venttue  to  say  that  few  aitisis  of  that  tiaw  «<pnlled 

him,  both  on  account  of  his  liaving  few  rivalB  who  hadao 

early  ventured  to  attempt  drawing  figures  as  large  as'tbe  life^ 

and  because  of  his  power  of  coalerring  npen  them  a  certain 

grace  and  dignity,  and,  where  called  ibr,  a  vigonr  and  eaae 

larelv  to  be  met  with  in  other  paintings.    The  two  Hona 

which  he  zepresented  as  aymbob  of  his  Qinstiaia  (Jnstioe), 

Toomt,  Ui  portraits,  snd  his  ministnres.  It  wbs  sometimes  doubted 
whedier  a  oertsm  woric  was  lirom  the  hand  of  Jdim  of  Broges,  of  Ab- 
toneUo  da  Messina,  or  of  Jaeometto  da  Ve]Mria.--See  *'  Notina  M«srttl]i/' 
p.  74. 

•  Tlie  picture  referred  to  hj  the  P.  Moscfaini,  in  his  '<  Marcaaume  dell' 
Isola  di  Mnrano/'  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  genuine,  tbe  tnaeription  upon 
it  being  forged  by  the  same  author  who  eountericited  that  of  Giovanni 
Ttnurini,  before  alluded  to  in  the  note  to  page  88. 
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ue  trnlj  gnady  thoi^h  the  rest  cf  the  figaxei  would  hare 
appeared  lo  more  advaatage  had  they  beea  ieiB  loaded  with 
ornamenfas  and  in  partieidar  the  diapeiiea  glowu^  with  gold 
laoe,  aoconliiig  to  the  eoatoin  of  his  age.  He  had  a  riyal  in 
Giaoomo  Moiasone,  known  bj  an  altar-pieee  eeea  in  the 
idand  o£  St  £lena»  of  which  I  shall  hare  to  iqpeak  ^sewhere. 

Two  pii^]&  of  JacobeUo  are  reecHrded  hj  Bidolfi,  one  of 
whom,  DonatOy  is  snpeiicv  to  his  muter  in  point  of  style,  and 
the  other.  Carlo  CriveUi,  of  whom  the  eenfML  can  boast  only 
one  or  two  pieoes>  and  of  whom  little  mention  is  made  in 
Yeoetiaa  kuiory.  It  would  i^pear  that  he  long  lended  onfc 
nf  hia  Battya  place^  and  in  the  Mansa  Trengiaaa,*  hem 
which  ciignwBtanoe  we  find  him  gqwatedly  named  in  the 
«'StonaPioena»''iaae  '' Gnida  di  Asodi,"  and  in  the  oata- 
kgne  of  Fabrianese  paintings.  At  Sen  FrMtemco  di  Mat^oa^' 
I  saw  an  altar-piece  and  grado  by  his  hand,  with  Us  name  in 
ihe  Ibilowijig  iasorq>tioa— ^  Oandns  CiiToU w  Yenetiie  miles 
jMajdi,"  as  well  aaaaother  wi&  his  name  at  tte  Osserraati, 
m^MjUDon^  and  a  third  whidli  beam  the  jear  1476>  in  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  Cardinal  Zefada.  He  is  an  artist  more  re^ 
niarlrwhlft  kat  his  foiee  of  colotiring  tiian  for  his  oorreetnem  ef 
dea^;  and  his  pdne^al merit eomdsts  in  thoee  little histoiyi- 
jHoeea,  in  which  he  has  repneeated  beantifal  landaoapes,  anl 
given  to  his  figntes  gaee,  motion,  aadexprsisioD,  wHh  some 
traeeB  of  the  oSoaiiiig  ef  the  eofaool  of  Fsragia.  Hence  his 
prodnctions  hare  occanonally  been  taken  for  those  of  Pietro^ 
as  in  the  instance  of  that  in  Maeemta;  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
such  an  opinion  was  entertained  even  h^  the  learned  Father 
CSTaili  (p.  60).  In  Piceno,  Hkewise,  m  Monsanmartino,  or 
in  Penna  S.  Gioiranni,  there  remain  altar-pieces  by  Vittorio 
Crivelli,  a  YenetAaa,  most  prohaUy  of  the  same  family,  and 
fffodaoed  in  the  years  14S9  and  96,  frnn  which  period  I  loit 
sight  of  him,  whether  owing  to  his  early  decease,  or  his 
having  set  ont  in  pursuit  of  better  fortune  into  foreign  parts. 

Hitherto  we  hare  examined  only  the  prodnctions  ^  the 
capital  and  of  the  annexed  island.  Bnt  in  eaehof  the  otiier 
dtiea,  now  comprehended  in  the  state,  there  flourished  painters 

*  Ccivvili,  in  thort,  pdbtod  m  the  Mam  more  tlian  deewbere.  His 
fietues  alNMBidilw«e»aiid  the  R.  PinMOteca  obtained  theaoe  a  niunber  of 
productknuimth  tibe  paialer's  name  afixed  to  tken. 
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daring  the  suae  period,  guided  by  maxims  differing  Ixydi  from 
tboee  of  Yeniee  and  of  Murano.  The  school  of  Bergamo  had 
eren  then  made  distingnished  progress  under  the  direction  of 
the  ^wo  Nora,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  century; 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  Gommendnno,  one  of  their  pupils, 
besides  some  other  contemporaries,  whose  works,  however, 
cannot,  with  anj  degree  of  certainty,  be  pointed  out.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  those  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Brescia, 
which  could  then,  also,  boast  of  possessing  some  excellent 
artists.  Of  these,  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  name  noi^ 
remaining ;  yet  Brandolin  Teetorino  and  Ottaviano  Brandino 
are  names  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  Gentile  di 
Pabriano,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  preferred  to  him.  The 
former  was  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  along  with  Alti- 
ehiero,  in  ornamenting  the  great  hall  m  Padua,  entitled  Sola 

Subsequent  to  both  of  these  appeared  Yincenao  Foppa,  of 
Brescia,  founder  of  an  ancient  school  at  Milan,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  more  at  length  in  the  following  book.  Yasari 
makes  mention  of  a  Yinceniio  da  Brescia^  or  Yincenao 
Yerchio,  who  is  the  same  Yincenzo  Oiverohio  di  Crema,  com* 
mended  by  Ridolfo,  and  so  mueh  admired  by  the  French  in 
the  capture  of  Crema,  that  they  fixed  upon  one  of  his 
pictures,  then  ornamenting  the  public  palace,  to  be  pre-* 
sented  to  their  king,  and  to  this  artist  we  shaU  also  again 
allude. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
flourished,  in  Yerona,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Stefano,t  de- 
clared, as  it  appears  to  me,  by  Yasari,  sometimes  a  native  of 
Yerona,  sometimes  of  Zevio^  a  territory  adjacent  to  the 
former.  The  same  author  makes  honourable  mention  of  him 
in  several  places,  exalting  him  above  the  best  dismples  of 
Angiolo  Gaddi,  to  whose  style,  judging  from  what  I  have  my- 

*  See  <«  MoidU  Notbdft/'  p.  157. 

t  I  had  tuppoted,  in  my  fint  edition  of  tins  work,  mialed  by  the  oppo- 
site names,  that  Sebeto  was  a  differeat  peraonagjB  from  this  Stefano  da 
2Ssno.  I  was  afterwards  undeoeived  by  the  appearanoe  of  the  work  of 
the  learned  Brandoleae,  pronouncing  them  one  and  the  same  artist ;  and 
I  willingly  here  retract  what  1  had  before  advanced,  expressing  at  the 
\  time  my  acknowledgments  for  the  emendation. 
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Bti£  ol»serred  at  San  Fenno  and  daewhere,  be  added  a  certain 
dignhj  and  beantjof  fonn,  while  sack  wzb  bis  excellence 
in  freeeoe,  as  to  be  extolled  by  Donatello  beyond  any  of  the 
artiste  who  were  then  known  for  eimilar  eompoeitions  in  thoee 
part&* 

The  Conunendatore  del  Pouo  brings  his  kbonn  down  as 
himaihe  year  1463,  an  incredible  assertion,  as  applied  to  a 
seholar  of  GaddL  To  this  period  might  better  he  referred 
Yineenxio  di  Ste&no,  apparently  one  of  his  son%  of  whom 
nothing  snrviyes  bnt  his  name,  and  the  tradition  of  haying 
conferred  the  first  lessons  of  the  art  npon  Liberale. 

Highly  distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  both  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Veronese  and  of  foreigners,  is  the  name  of  Yittore 
Pisaoello  ;  althon^  there  exists  great  confusion  of  dates  in  his 
histoiy.  Yasari  makes  him  adisciple  of  Castagno,  who  died 
about  the  year  1480,  yet  del  Pozio  informs  us  that  he  has 
in  his  house  a  holy  figure,  with  the  annexed  signature  of 
Yittore,  and  dated  1406,  most  probably  before  tke  birth  of 
Castagno.  Again,  we  are  told  by  Oretti  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  lus  medals,  representing  the  Sultan  Mahomet, 
struck  in  the  year  1481,  a  supposition  which,  admitting  the 
picture  of  Pojuo,  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  to  fiids,  so  that 
the  medal  was,  perhaps,  taken  fnm  some  painting  of  Pisanello, 
coloured  at  a  former  time.  To  whaterer  master  Yittore  may 
haTC  been  indebted,  certain  it  is  that  sereral  of  his  too  partial 

ite  adds*  Uist  the  whole  of  hif  works  were  imitated  and  amieii  bj  Pietro 
di  Piemgia,  an  ezperienoed  artiat  in  fireaoo,  and  more  eapecuUy  in  minia- 
ture, with  whidi  be  ornamented  the  whole  of  the  books  in  the  Ubrary  of 
Pope  Pins,  in  tiie  dome  at  Siena.  He  ia  not  known,  bowerer,  in  Pempa, 
war  mentioned  at  Siena  among  tiioae  employed  at  the  cathedral,  aa  ia 
■otioed  hy  Father  deUa  Valle,  yet  the  present  work  abonnda  with  eaamplea 
of  artiats,  unknown  in  their  own  cities,  on  account  of  haTing  resided  else- 
where ;  and  the  before-mentioned  annotator  of  Vasari  was  unable  to  dis- 
^OTCT  the  name  of  Liberal  da  Verona,  an  undoubted  illustrator  of  the 
hooka,  in  such  regiaters.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  reftise  to  giye  credit, 
OcreAve.  to  Yaaari,  aa  Either  Qu|^iehno  insiata,  but  to  admit  a  new 
Pietro  di  Perogia,  anterior  to  Vanucd,  who  might  design  the  frescos  of 
Stefimo  in  Verona  and  Mantua,  so  extolled  in  the  early  part  of  1400,  and 
who  eopied  them  in  those  very  beautiful  and  gracefdl  miniaturea  at  Siena, 
aa  art  which  he  probably  acquired  at  Verona,  where  it  was  then  in  such 
hi|^  repute* 
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admixeEBhare  placed  him  aboye  Maaaocio,  in  regard  to  Uie  i 
Tioes  rendered  hj  him  towards  the  progtees  of  the  ait,  thoogh 
impartial  judges  will  notrefiiaeto  gtre  hima  etatkm  near  him« 
The  whole  of  his  lahoursy  bothin  Yenioe  and  in  Borne,  have 
now  perished.  At  Yerona,  also,  little  remains;  even  that 
soble  pieoe  of  San  Emrtachio,  «o  high! j  extolled  by  Yasari 
kimseU^  baring  been  destrojed ;  aid  his  **  Nnnaiata,"  at  Saa 
Fenmo,  being  greatly  de£EMed  by  time,  in  which,  howerw,  is 
still  visible  a  ooontry-honse^  thrown  into  sadli  admiiaUe  per- 
8pectiTe,as  todeligfaithe  hdiolder.  Them  remain  sereral  little 
altar-pieces,  eontuiing  histories  of  San  Bernardino,  finished  in 
the  style  of  the  miniataristB,  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Francesco  ; 
bat  they  areemde  in  their  eohnuii^,  and  the  figures  more  thaa 
nsaally  long  and  dry.  The  ^  Guide''  of  the  eity  aanomiees 
them  as  ihe  prodneiions  of  PisaoeUo ;  bnt  there  is  no  anthori^ 
£»  this,  and  npon  the  strength  of  a  date  of  1473,  which  is 
seeniqpononeof  tham,  I  do  not  scrapie  to  pronovnee  them  hj 
aaother  hand.  He  is  eommended  by  Faeio  (p.  47)  for  his 
almost  poetical  st^  of  ezpreanon;  and  there  is  a  spedmen  of 
aa  effort  at  carioatura,  with  wfaidi  Yittora  embelKshed  Us 
historic  painting  of  Frederick  Bacfaaroasa,  in  the  ducal  paJaea 
at  Yeaica  He  is,  BMMeover,  praised  by  the  same  anthor  for 
his  skill  in  drawing  hones  and  other  aanmals,  in  which  he 
snrpnsBpd  eveiy  otlmr  artist  His  name  b  not  unknown  to  the 
aatiqnaries;  many  medals  strmd^  by  him,  of  different  princes, 
being  found  in  museums,  which  acquired  for  him,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  his  picturea,  the  esteem  and  appknaea  of  Gnarino, 
of  Yespesiano  Stroma,  of  Biondo^  and  of  seTeral  other  disiin- 
guisfaed  scholars. 

In  the  adjacent  city  of  Yicensa  resided  a  Jacopo  Tintozello, 
strongly  resembling  Yittoie  in  his  style  of  colouring,  howerer 
inferior  to  him  in  the  perfection  of  his  design,  as  fiur  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  from  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  witli  a 
crown  of  thorns^  exhibited  at  Santa  Corona^  a  piece  which 
reflects  credit  upon  that  schooL  It  is  yet  more  hi^y  ho- 
noured by  an  ^  Epiphany,"  painted  in  San  Bartolommeo,  by 
Maroello  flgolino,  an  artist  commemorated  by  Ridolfl,  under 
the  name  of  Qiovanni  Batista,  and  who  flourished,  according 
to  his  account,  at  the  period  of  the  two  Montagna.  He  must, 
however,  at  that  time,  have  been  far  advanced  in  years,  if  it 
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U  trae  thai  ife  «&  of  lu«  birth  pfeoeded  thaMf  Oian  BelliBi.* 
His  BBuurar  i«  nndovblediy  original ;  00  nncfa  so,  that  I  find 
noUiii^  lesenUiag  ii|t  either  in  Yeaiee  or  elaeirhere ;  it  en- 
luaoes  great  diyerait j  of  coTwrteitwice^  and  of  ooetame,  akilfid 
gradation  of  light  aad  afaade,  with  landaoape  and  perspectiTe, 
and  ie  mnarludib  for  araameat,  and  the  fimehcod  anaotliDeai 
€£  every  part  It  waa  follj  entitled  te  render  its  author  ihm 
fikther  of  «  new  qpech  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  art ;  i£^  indeed,  we 
aie  to  belieTO  him,  which  deea  not  snIBeieBtl j  appear  to  be  ae 
aneieBt  aa  has  been  a&med. 

Up  to  ibis  period  I  have  described  the  merits  of  the  artists 
of  tbs  ci^  and  of  the  atate,  who  appealed  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  oentniy,  bat  I  ha^e  not  yet  reooopded  its  greatest 
naater,  I  mean  Sqnarciime,  of  Padn%  who,  from  his  ability 
in  brinipng  up  pi^s,  was  preneaneed  bj  his  Ibllswen  the 
first  mantflr  of  painten,  and  oontiniied  to  educate  them  until 
they  anioBBted  to  137.  Ambitioiis  of  seeing  more  of  the 
woild^  he  not  only  traversed  the  whole  of  Italy,  bat,  passiiig 
into  Gipoco,  he  took  designs  of  the  best  speeimena,  both  in 
paintang  and  scnlptare^  of  eyezy  thing  he  met  witib,  besides 
pgrehwiii^  serenl  On  retaming  to  hu natiTe^laee,  he  began 
to  Idrm  a  atadio,  which  proyed  the  rioheat  of  any  kaoim  at 
that  peri€>d,  not  merely  in  designs,  hnt  in  atataes,  torsoa,  hami- 
rilieyi,  and  fanenJ  nms.  Thus  devotiag  hiniself  to  the  in- 
straetion  of  students,  with  such  copies^  aided  by  his  precepts, 
rather  than  by  his  own  examplei,  he  continned  to  liye  in  com- 
parative  affluence,  and  divided  many  of  the  eenmiisBiens  which 
he  reoeiyed  among  his  different  pupils.  In  the  church  of  the 
Miserioordia  is  preserved  a  book  of  anthems,  illustrated  with 
very  beautiful  miniatures,  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantegna, 
the  ornament  of  that  school ;  but  so  great  is  the  variety  of  the 
difPerent  styles,  that  the  most  competent  judges  conclude  it 
to  be  one  of  the  works  committed  to  Squarcione,  and  by  him 
distributed  among  his  disciples.     Of  these  we  are  not  yet 

'•'  See  on  this  head,  the  "  DeBcrizione  delle  BeUezze  di  Vioenza,*' 
P.  1,  p.  7. 

t  Thk  pnnter,  lo  trnly  graeeftil  and  pleaanig,  is  fcneign  to  the  Vene- 
tianacfaool.  His  composition  approaches  RaffteUo's  manner  when  he 
eaiierfed  from  Perogino'a  school,  and  he  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of 
honoiaraUe  mention. 
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prepared  to  treat,  the  ohief  part  of  whom  are  known  to  hare 
flourished  suhsequent  to  the  introduction  of  painting  in  oils, 
while  little  can  be  said  of  the  productions  of  Squarcione 
hima^,  thongh  much  in  respect  to  his  labours  as  a  master. 
And,  indeed,  he  may  be  considered  the  stock,  as  it  were, 
whose  branches  we  trace,  through  Mantegna,  in  the  grand 
school  of  Lombardy ;  through  Marco  Zoppo  in  the  Bologneae; 
while  it  extended  some  degree  of  influence  over  that  of  Yenioe 
itself.  For  Jaoopo  Bellini,  having  come  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  Padua,  it  would  appear  that  he  took  Squarcione  for  his 
model,  as  before  stated. 

There  is  nothing  remaining  from  the  hand  of  Squarcione, 
in  Padua,  that  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,  except  an 
altar-piece,  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  Carmelitani,  but  now 
in  possesfflon  of  the  accomplished  Conte  Cav.  de'  Lazara.     It 
is  drawn  in  different  compartments ;  the  chief  place  is  occa- 
pied  by  the  figure  of  San  Girolamo.     Around  him  appear 
other  saints;  but  the  work  is  in  parts  re-touched^  though 
there  is  sufficient  of  what  is  original  to  establish  tliecHa- 
faoter  of  the  painter.     Rich  in  colouring,  in  expression,  and 
above  all  in  perspectire,  it  may  be  declared  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  art  produced  in  those  parts.     The  painting 
of  the  altar-piece,  here  alluded  to,  was  assigned  him  by  the 
noble  £ftmily  of  the  Lazara,  of  which  the  contract  is  still  pre- 
served by  them,  dated  1449,  the  salary  being  paid  in  1452, 
the  period  at  which  it  was  completed.     The  artist  subscribes 
himself  ^^  Francesco  Squarcione,"  whence  we  are  enabled  to 
<$orrect  the  mistake  of  Yasari,  who,  invariably  unfortunate  in 
his  nomenclature  of  the  Venetians,  announces  his  name  as 
Jacopo,  an  error  repeated  also  in  the  dictionaries  of  artists. 
Besides  this  specimen,  there  still  exist,  in  a  cloister  of  San 
Francesco  Grande,  some  histories  of  that  saint  in  ^^  terra 
•verde,"  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
there  being  good  authority  for  believing  them  to  be  by  the 
same  hand,  though  with  the  assistance  of  his  school,  as  the 
more  and  less  perfect  parts  render  sufficiently  apparent.    Near 
them  were  placed  some  other  pieces  of  Squarcione,  also  in 
"  terra  verde,"  which  were  defaced  in  the  time  of  Algarotti, 
who  regrets  their  loss  in  one  of  his  elegant  and  pleasing  let- 
ters.    Their  style  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  his  school ; 
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ttdmaled  figares,  neat  in  the  folds,  foreshortenings  not  nanal  in 
works  of  t&t  age,  and  attempts,  though  yet  immature,  at  ap- 
proaching towards  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Proceeding  from  Padna,  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  we 
meet  with  some  anonymous  paintings,  in  the  districts  of  Tievigi 
and  Frinli,  which  ought,  apparently,  to  be  referred  to  this 
epochs  so  fiir  removed  are  they  in  style  from  the  nobler 
method  we  shall  shortly  have  to  describe.  The  name  of  An- 
tonio is  well  known  in  Treviso,  an  artist  who  produced  it  8. 
Cristoforo,  of  gigantic  stature,  tolerably  well  executed,  in  San 
Nioeoio,  and  that  of  Liberale  da  Campo,  author  of  a  Christ  in 
the  Manger,  which  is  placed  in  the  cathedral.  Superior  to  both 
of  these  must  have  been  Giorgio  da  Trevigi,  if  we  are  to 
beliere  Bossetti,  where  he  mentions  his  introduction  into  Pa- 
dua, in  1487,  in  order  to  paint  the  celebrated  tower  of  the 
Horologe.  There  exist  other  pictures  of  the  14th  century, 
more  or  less  perfect,  interspersed  throughout  the  Marca  Tre- 
vigiana,  and  more  particuhurly  in  SerravaJlo.  Other  places 
in  Italy,  indeed,  bear  the  same  name,  derived  from  the  inclosed 
form  of  the  mountains  ;  this,  however,  is  the  largest  of  the 
whole,  being  a  rich  and  ornate  city,  where  Titian  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  months  in  the  year  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  by  way  of  amusement,  and  has  left  there  several 
manorials  of  his  art.  But  the  whole  of  the  church  of  the 
Battnti  appears  ornamented  in  a  more  antique  taste,  executed 
in  snch  a  manner,  that  I  was  assured,  by  a  person  who  wit- 
nessed it,  that  it  most  of  all  resembled  a  sacred  museum  of  art. 
The  whole  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  artists  that 
we  hare  just  been  recording  in  other  cities,  inasmuch  as  the 
names  of  no  natives  are  known  beyond  the  single  one  of  Ya^ 
lentina.  He,  indeed,  verged  upon  the  improved  sge ;  but  in 
Ceneda,  that  boasts  various  altar-pieces  of  his  hand,  as  well 
as  iu  Serravalle  itself,  where  he  painted  another,  with  some 
saints  of  the  Holy  Family,  he  still  appears  a  disciple  of  the 
andents,  and  a  copyist  of  Squarcione,  of  Padua.  We  shall 
soon  discover  more  celebrated  artists  rising  up  in  this  province, 
after  the  introduction  into  the  Trevigiana,  of  the  method  of 
the  Bdlini. 

The  artists  of  FriuU  availed  themselves  of  it  less  early,  not 
having  sufficiently  imbibed  the  principles  of  modem  taste, 
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eres  tm  kto  m9  ike  year  1500v«£b6r,  in  the  opiaionof  Rinal* 
dk,  from  the  aedaded  sitnation  of  the  pkM^  or  Iron  the  dia- 
tarbed  and  Tevohitionaij  ehanuster  of  the  time&  Henoe  it  ia 
that  the  piOTincial  painters  of  that  period  are  to  be  referred 
irholly  to  this,  not  to  the  ssbseqoeat  era  of  the  art  To  each 
beloi^  Andiea  Bellunello^  of  San  Yito,  n^oee  maetor-pieee 
18  a  Craeifizion,  anong  TsrioBa  saints,  with  the  date  of  1475^ 
exhibited  in  the  great  eonncil-ohaniber  at  Udine.  It  hae 
some  merit  in  xe^od  to  the  sin,  and  the  distribution  of  ita 
fignrety  hut  displays  neithw  heantj  of  forms,  nor  colour,  and 
we  might  almost  prononnoe  it  an  ancient  pieee  of  tapestry, 
when  plaoed  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  pieture^  NeverUieles^ 
in  his  own  district^  he  was  considered  the  Zenzis  and  Apellea 
eC  his  age**  Contemporary  with  him,  was  Domenieo  di 
Tolmezao,  nHbo  painted  an  altar-piece  in  yarioua  conq)artiaeut8 
for  the  cathedral  of  Udine  ;  a  Madonna,  in  the  taste  of  those 
times,  with  some  saints,  figures  which  all  partake  of  the  an* 
eient  Yenetian  style,  even  to  the  colouring,  insomuch  that  one 
might  believe  him  tohaye  been  a  disciple  of  that  schooL  He 
has  attached  his  name  and  the  year  1479,  and  it  would 
appear  that  there  belonged  to  the  same  piece,  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  the  blessed  Bortrando^  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  two 
oblong  tablets^  one  of  which  rqkresMits  his  ofiering  of  alms, 
the  other  the  dircumstanoea  of  the  death  he  suffered.  The 
whx^  of  these  paintings,  which  I  have  noticed,  are  tderablj 
execnted,  in  particular  the  two  histories,  and  are  preserved  in 
two  chambers  of  the  Canonica.  Not  &x  from  the  same  place 
IS  seen  a  figure  of  the  saint^  in  i&esco,  painted  by  Francesco  de 
Alessiia,  in  1494,  and  plaoed  over  the  door  of  a  house,  for- 
merly iho  college  <^  S.  Girolamo. 

While  the  schools  of  the  state  thus  continued  to  advance,  a 
knowledge  of  design  became  more  general  in  Yenioe ;  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  its  artists,  for  the  most  part^ 
had  acquired  a  taste  similar  to  what  I  have  already  described 
as  influencing  those  of  other  places — a  taste  rather  removed 
from  the  antique  coarseness,  than  adorned  with  the  elegance 

*  In  the  cathedral  of  Pordenone,  under  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  ws 
read— 

"  Andreas  Zensis  nottr«qne  atatis  ApeOes 
Hoc  BeaimeUiianohaepinut  opiu."— .<l/toi. 
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of  tlie  mo^enuB.  Although  ihe  iib8  of  GanTas  had  been 
already  adopted  in  Yeniee,  like  that  of  boards  ekewhexe,  » 
eirenmstsiice  for  i^iich  Yanri  acoonnts  in  treating  of  the 
BeUini,  &ere  was  no  coBspositioB  bendes  wster-eoloors  (mt 
distemper,  ezoeOent,  indeed,  for  the  pieBBivation  of  tints,  as 
ve  pereeiTe  from  unaided  speeimens  in  the  preeent  day,  bni 
mifriendlj  to  the  production  of  nmon,  smoothness,  and  soft- 
ness. At  length  appeared  the  secrel  ei  eoloniing  in  oils  from 
Fhmders,  ndiscoTerjeonfeorring  »  happier  em  npon  the  Italian 
sdiools,  and  in  partieolar  npoo  that  of  Yeniee>  which  ayailed 
iCstf  of  it  aboTO  eyery  otlier,and  apparent^  the  yerj  first  of  alL 
in  tiie  Florentine  school  I  hare  desenbed  the  origin  of  this 
inTentiott,  ascribing  it,  akng  with  Yasaii,  to  Ctioranni  Yaa 
Eyeb,  and  both  there  and  in  the  Nei^Mlitatt  I  hare  also 
sliewn  that  the  first  who  commmiicated  it  t*  Italy  was  Anto- 
nello  da  Me8iin%  ^&^g  ^beea  instaracted  in  it  by  GKoyaani 
himself  in  Flanders.  The  historical  account  of  this  Messi- 
neae,  as  I  haye  repeatedly  before  obseryed,  has  neyer  been 
saffiieienlly  elncidated.  Yasari  and  Bidolfi  state  sacb  fiiets 
respecting  him  as  aie  not  easily  leoondlable  to  the  period  of 
file  ifi  general  assigned  to  Inni,  reaching  only  to  forty-^nine 
yean ;  and  I  haye  pfoyed,  in  oolleeting  memorials  to  which 
tibey  had  no  aceeas,  alluded  to  in  the  Neapolitan  sdiool,  that 
liiere  were  two  district  yints  made  by  Antonello  to  Yenioe. 
The  first,  it  appears  to  me,  most  haye  taken  place  soon  after 
his  retnm  into  Italy,  at  which  time  he  ooneeafed  the  disoo- 
yety  from  eyery  on^  except  it  were  Domenioo  Yenoiianoii 
who  is  known  to  haye  availed  himself  of  it  for  many  year% 
bodi  in  Yenice  and  elsewhere.  Dnringihat  period  Antonello 
yisited  other  phces,  and  more  especially  Milan,  whence  he 
retomed  to  Yenice  for  tiie  second  time,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
*^  reoeiyed  a  pnblle  sabry,''  and  then  be  diynlged  the  method 
of  painting  in  oib  to  tiie  Yenetian  profeason^  a  ciremastanoe 
which,  aceording  to  ^  saperaeriptians  attached  to  his  pio- 
toxes,  appears  to  haye  taken  place  about  the  year  1474.  Other 
ggnatnres  are  to  be  met  witii  as  late  as  1490,  inscmsch  that 
he  nnist  haye  ran  a  long^  career  than  that  which  has  aboye 
been  asngned  him.  Ajad  we  are  here  axriyed  at  an  era  at 
once  the  ^ppiest  and  most  controyerted  of  any.  But  of  the 
Yenetians  we  fliudl  treat  presently,  after  alloding  to  the  works 
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of  this  foreign  artist  apart  Two  altar-pieces  by  his  hand  srt 
recorded,  which  were  painted  for  the  two  chorches  of  the 
Dominante,  besides  several  Madonnas,  and  other  holy  pieces 
intended  for  private  houses,  together  with  some  few  produc- 
tions in  fresco.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  also  produced 
many  others,  both  at  the  instance  of  natives  and  of  foreigners, 
relieving  himself  from  the  multi|^city  of  his  commissions  by 
the  aid  of  Pino  di  Messina,  the  same  who  is  commended  in 
the  memoirs  of  Hackert  as  the  pupil  and  companion  of  An- 
tonello's  labours  at  Venice.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  he 
produced  any  specimens  of  his  art  in  Sicily,  nor  am  I  certain 
whether  he  returned  thither.  In  many  Venetian  coUectioni^ 
however,  they  are  still  preserved,  and  display  a  very  correct 
taste,  united  to  a  most  delicate  command  of  the  pencil ;  and 
among  others  is  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
Martinengo,  bearing  the  inscription  ^^  Antonellus  Messaneus 
me  fecit,  1474." 

In  the  council-hall  of  the  Ten,  is  also  to  be  seen  one  of  his 
pictures  of  a  PletiL,  half-length,  subscribed,  ^^  Antonius  Mes- 
sinensis.''  The  features  of  the  countenances,  though  animated^ 
are  not  at  all  select,  nor  have  much  of  the  Itiuian  expres- 
sion ;  and  his  colours  in  this  and  other  of  his  productions 
that  I  have  seen,  are  less  vivid  than  in  some  Venetian  artists 
of  that  age,  who  carried  the  perfection  of  colouring  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  is  good  authority  for  believing  that,  together  with 
Antonello,  or  very  near  the  same  peri<^  there  flourished  in 
Venice  one  of  the  best  Flemish  disciples  of  Giovanni  Van 
Eyoh,  called  by  Vasari,  Ruggieri  da  Bruggia.  There  ap-- 
pears,  in  the  Pakzio  Nani,  adorned  by  its  present  owner  in 
the  hereditary  taste  of  his  noble  fiunily,  with  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  antiquity,  a  San  Girolamo  between  two 
holy  virgins,  a  picture,  as  is  shewn  from  the  following  in- 
scription, by  his  hand, — ^^Sumus  Bugerii  manus."  It  is 
drawn  with  more  merit  in  point  of  colouring  than  of  design^ 
upon  Venetian  pine-wood,  not  upon  Flemish  oak,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  considered  by  Zanetti  as  the  production  of 
a  native  artist.  But  if  the  Venetians  had  really  possessed  a 
painter  of  so  much  merit  towards  the  year  1500,  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  be  distioguished  only  by  this  solitary 
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Bpecamen  of  his  powers.  Eyen  the  rery  imposing  fonnnU 
he  made  use  of  in  sahacribing  his  name,  contrary  to  tho 
usual  practice  of  those  times,  without  mention  either  of 
&milj  or  of  place,  is  it  not  altogether  like  that  of  an  artist 
who  feels  and  displays  his  own  celebrity  ?*  To  me,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  improbable  that  Boggieri,  on  arriving  in 
Italy, t  sought  to  employ  his  talents  upon  some  subject,  in 
the  same  way  as  Ausse,j:  his  disciple,  Ugo  d'Anyersa,  and 
other  Flemish  painters  of  that  period,  whose  names  are  com- 
memorated along  with  his  by  Yasari,  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  his  introduction. 

Beyerting  to  Antonello,  we  are  told  by  Borghini  and 
Bidolfi,  that  Gian  Bellini,  haying  assumed  the  dress  aud  charp 
racter  of  a  Yenetian  gentleman,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
haying  his  portrait  token,  penetrated  by  this  dii^^ise  into 
the  studio  of  the  Messinese;  and  watching  him  while  he 
painted,  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  the  new  method, 
which  he  speedily  applied.  But  Zanetti  conjectures  that 
Antonello  was  not  yery  jealous  of  his  secret,  by  which  means 
it  was  quickly  diffused  among  the  different  professors  of  the 
art  Ajid  this  is  clearly  shewn  by  a  picture  of  Yiyarini, 
coloured  in  oil,  as  early  as  1473,  no  less  than  by  others  from 
different  hands  in  the  years  followiug.  Argenyille  eyeoi 
goes  J&irther ;  for  he  asserts  that  such  was  the  generosity  with 
which  Antonello  tought  in  Yenice,  that  he  drew  a  crowd  of 

*  Bnggieri  indeed  had  acquired  a  great  repatation  in  Italy  ai  early  at  li49« 
when  Clriaco  Anconitano,  being  in  Ferrara,  aaw  a  picture  of  Christ  taken 
from  the  Crosa,  belonging  to  the  dnke.  He  thus  writes  respecting  the 
artiat.:  "  Rogenu  Bmgiensis  pictorom  decos  AFAeHI  TTXHI.—  Rogie- 
rins  in  BmsseUa  post  prttolamm  ilium  Brugiensem  pictune  decns 
Joannem,  insignia  N.  T.  Pictor  habetur/'  &c. — See  Colucd  A.  P. 
Tol.  zxiii.  p.  143.  He  is  also  commended  in  high  terms  by  Bartolommeo 
Facio,  in  his  little  work  "DeYiris  illustribns/'  See  Morelli,  Notizia, 
p.  239. 

•f  He  arrived  there,  and  was  at  Rome  m  the  anno  Santo.  See  Fadnif 
lib.  cit.  p.  45. 

X  This  is  one  of  the  usual  mistakes  found  in  Vasari.  Baldinucci 
(torn.  if.  p.  17)  calls  him  Ans  or  Hans.  This  is  his  Flemish  appellation^ 
wfaidit  in  our  tongue,  signifies  Giovanni ;  and  in  the  '*  Notizia  Morelli" 
he  ifl  termed  Gianes  da  Brugia ;  somewhat  nearer  our  own  tongue.  With 
Sonaovino  he  is  Gio.  di  Bruggia,  John  of  Bruges.  See  MoreUi,  p.  117; 
and  by  him  he  ia  distingui^ed  from  Gio.  Van  Eych« 
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pupib,  who  luviBted  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  diaeo* 
rery  throngh  all  parts.  And  among  these  we  find  several 
foreigners,  such  as  Theodore  Harlem,  Qnifctinus  Messis,  along 
with  several  others  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  third 
Tolnme,  p.  iii.  This  we  are  likewise  inclined  to  admit  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  public  instructions  in  the  city. 

All  that  now  remains,  before  we  reach  the  times  of  Titian 
and  Gioigione,  is  comprised  in  that  last  stage  of  the  art 
which,  in  every  school,  has  opened  a  path  to  the  golden 
period  which  ensued.  The  masters  who  were  to  distingnifik 
the  stage  alluded  to,  in  Venice,  as  in  almost  all  other  parta^ 
are  found  to  retain  traces  of  the  ancient  stiffness  of  manner, 
and  sometimes  exhibit,  like  the  naturalists,  imperfect  forma 
copied  from  the  life ;  as,  for  instance,  in  those  extravagantly 
long  and  spare  figures  which  we  noticed  in  Pisaaello.  la 
Yenice,  such  forms  were  in  high  repute  with  Mansueti,  8e- 
bastiani,  and  other  of  their  contemporaries,  nor  were  ihey 
^sliked  by  the  Bellini  themsdves.  And,  indeed,  where  they 
•elected  good  proportions,  they  are  apt  to  arrest  the  attention 
by  that  simplicity,  purity,  care,  and,  as  it  were,  timidity  of 
design,  which  attempts  to  avoid  every  approach  to  exaggera* 
tion.  Such  artists,  we  might  suppose  to  have  been  educated 
by  the  more  ancient  Greek  sculptors,  in  whose  works  the 
exhibition  of  truth  attracts  the  spectator,  like  that  of  grandeur 
in  others.  Their  heads,  more  particularly,  are  correct  and 
fine ;  consisting  of  portraits  taken  from  the  life,  both  among 
the  populace,  and  among  persons  of  superior  birth,  whether 
distinguished  for  learning,  or  for  their  militaiy  exploits. 
And  to  this  practice,  familiar  also  to  artists  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, we  are  indebted  for  many  likenesses  which  were  copied 
at  the  instance  of  Giovio,  for  his  museum.  Thence  they 
were  again  multiplied  both  by  painting  and  engraving,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Often  also  the  artist  of  those 
times  inserted  his  own  portrait  in  his  composition ;  a  circum- 
stance so  favourable  to  Yasari's  history;  but  this  species  of 
ostentation  was  gradually  abandoned,  as  real  cultivation  in 
Italy  advanced.  But  then,  as  in  the  heroic  and  still  more 
imcivilized  times,  such  species  of  boasting  was  not  esteemed 
offensive :  and  surely,  if  the  literati  of  the  14th  century  were 
in  the  habit  of  extolling  themselves  in  tbeir  own  works;  if 
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tlie  typogacfiken  were  so  fond  of  exalting  ihemselveB  and 
iheir  editions  by  snperb  titles,  and  more  ranating  epignuna^ 
e^en  to  a  ridionloas  degree;  the  more  modest  ambition  of 
eomethnoB  banding  down  their  own  featoies  to  posterity  may 
be  exeoBed  in  onr  painters. 

ThB  ooloniB  of  these  artists  are  likewise  ample  aad  nato- 
nly  ifaongb  not  always  in  nnion,  more  especially  with  the 
gvemd,  Bor  snffioienUy  broken  by  the  chiaroscnro.  Bnl^ 
aboTe  all,  they  are  most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simpli* 
eity  ef  tbe  eomposition  of  their  pieces.  It  was  rery  selooo^ 
Uiey  inserted  histories,  it  being  sufficient  for  the  ambition  of 
Ihoaa  times  to  give  a  representation  of  onr  Lady  upon  a 
tiiriMMy  sonounded  with  a  nomber  of  saints,  such  as  the  de» 
ToftraB  of  each  was  supposed  to  rehire.  Nor  were  those 
dbrawB  in  the  manner  they  had  before  oeen,  all  ereot  at  eqnal 
^i^tftfiMiMa^  and  in  ihe  least  studied  motions ;  but  their  authors 
attempted  to  giTe  them  some  degree  of  contrast,  so  that 
while  oine  was  drawn  gasing  upon  the  Virgin,  another  ap^ 
peued  reading  a  book ;  if  this  were  in  a  kneeling  attitude, 
tint  is  seen  standing  erect.  The  national  genius,  always 
fireiy  and  joyous,  even  then  sought  to  deyelope  itself  in  more 
farilliaBt  colours  than  those  of  any  other  school.  And,  pep- 
Imps,  in  order  that  the  figures,  of  such  glowing  tints,  might 
stand  in  bolder  relief,  they  kept  the  colour  of  the  airs  most 
generally  pi^e  and  languid.  They  aimed,  indeed,  as  much 
as  lay  in  their  power,  at  enliyening  their  compositions  with 
the  most  pleasing  images ;  freely  introducing  into  their  sacred 
pieees,  sportiye  cherubs,  drawn  as  if  yieing  with  each  other 
ia  airy  grace  and  agility ;  some  in  the  act  of  singing,  some  of 
pl&Ting ;  and  not  unfrequently  bearing  little  baskets  of  fruit 
and  floweis  so  exquisitely  drawn  as  to  appear  moist  with 
reeent  dew.  In  the  drapery  of  their  figures  they  weie  sim-* 
jite  and  natural ;  the  most  exempt  perhaps  from  that  trite 
and  exact  folding,  as  well  as  from  that  manner  of  bandaging 
the  bodies  so  common  in  Mantegna,  and  which  infected  some 
edier  schools. 

Nor  did  they  lay  small  stress  upon  certain  accessaries  of 
Iheir  art>  such  as  the  thrones,  which  they  composed  in  the 
richest  and  most  ostentatious  manner;  and  the  landscsjpes, 
ivfaidi  they  drew  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  trath  nom 
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nature,  besides  the  arohitectnre  frequently  constructed  in  the 
forms  of  porticos  or  tribunes.  It  may  sometimes  be  obserred, 
also,  that,  adaptmg  themselves  to  the  workmanship  and  to 
the  design  of  the  altar,  they  feigned  a  continuation  of  it 
within  the  painting,  so  that  by  the  resembhwce  of  colour  and 
of  taste,  the  eye  is  deceived,  the  illu^on  produced  rendering 
it  doubtful  where  the  exterior  ornament*  terminates,  and 
where  the  picture  begins.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  easily 
to  give  credit  to  certain  writers  who  have  undervalued  the 
merits  of  such  masters,  pronouncing  their  labours  mechanical^ 
as  those  of  mere  practical  artificers,  inasmuch  as  Serlio  is 
known  to  have  supplied  several  of  them  with  architectural 
design8.t  We  ought  rather  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Daniel  Barbaro,  whose  extensive  learning  did  not  prevent 
him,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Pratica  di  Prospettiva,"  from  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  them,  even  from  the  commence- 
ment, as  follows :  '^  In  this  art,  they  left  many  fine  remnants 
of  excellent  works,  in  which  we  behold  not  only  landscapes;, 
mountains,  woods,  and  edifices,  all  admirably  designed ;  but 
even  the  human  form,  and  other  animals,  with  lines  drawn  to 
the  eye,  as  if  to  a  centre  placed  in  the  most  exact  perspective. 
But  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  rules  they  proceeded,  no 
author  of  whom  I  am  aware  has  left  any  account  to  in- 
struct us." 

'  *  In  a  limilar  taite  was  the  penpectiye  introdaced  by  GioTumi  Bellino 
in  his  celebrated  altar-piece  at  Sim  Zaccaria,  in  Venice.  Anotiier  was 
placed  in  the  great  altar  of  the  dome  at  Capo  d'lstria,  by  Carpaccio  the 
elder,  still  more  itriking.  In  the  back-ground  of  the  pirtnre,  the  Viiigiii. 
appears  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  the  diTine  inftnt,  in  an  up* 
right  posture,  upon  her  knees,  sorrounded  by  six  of  the  most  venerable 
patrons  of  the  place,  disposed  around  her,  in  three  ranks,  displaving  a 
fine  diversity  of  drapery  as  well  as  of  action.  To  these  are  added  some 
cherubs,  engaged  in  playing  upon  musiesl  instruments,  and  apparently 
beholding  t£«  spectator  with  an  air  of  puerile  simplicity,  as  if  invitingf 
him  to  caress  them.  A  long  and  lofty  colonnade,  inexoc&ent  perspective, 
leads  the  way  to  the  throne,  at  one  time  united  to  a  fine  stone  colonnade, 
which  extended  from  the  altar-piece  through  the  chapel,  producing  a  fioe 
illusion,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  enchantment  of  perspective.  It  was  re* 
moved  along  with  the  stone  columns,  in  order  to  enlaige  the  tribune. 
The  oldest  citizens,  who  witnessed  this  beautiful  spectacle,  apeak  of  it  ta 
strangers  with  delight,  and  I  am  gkd  to  out  it  on  record,  before  the  re- 
collection of  it  be  entirely  obliterated, 
t  NotbU,  p.  63. 
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Ab  tbifl  progress  of  style  yna  more  greatly  promoted  by 
Gian  Bellini  than  by  any  other  nuusfter,  with  linn  I  shall  com- 
mence my  account,  afterwards  proceeding  to  treat  of  his  con- 
temporarieSy  and  sach  of  his  scholars  as  more  or  lees  resem- 
bled him.     Nor,  I  flatter  myself,  will  it  be  nnpleasing  to  the 
reader,  to  find  mention  of  the  imitation  of  Giorgione  and  of 
Titian,  as  it  were  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  it  happens  with 
the  professors  of  the  art  of  painting,  as  occasionally  with 
those  writers  who  have   flourished  on  the  confines  of  two 
ages ;  that  their  style  to  a  certain  degree  seems  to  partake  of 
the   colonr  of  both.     Thus,   Giovanni  Bellini  himself  wiU. 
afford  us,  in  his  numerous  productions,  which  commence  be- 
fore 1464,  and  continue  down  to  the  year  1510,  a  sort  of 
r^;nlar  gradation  of  his  progress,  that  may  be  considered,  at 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  his  schooL     Eyen  in  his  ear- 
liest pictures,  we  trace  the  ambition  of  the  artist  to  ennoble 
and  to  enlarge  the  national  manner.     The  noble  house  of 
their  Excellencies  Corer,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,   gaye  frequent  commissions  to  his  hand,  possesses 
aeyeral  specimens  of  his  first  style,  proceeding  gradually  to 
ethers,  appearing  always  to  grow  more  beautiful.     Among 
these  last,  is  a  San  Francesco  drawn  amidst  a  thick  wood ;  a 
piece  that  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  best 'landscape 
masters  themselyes.     Haying  reached  the  period  of  1488,  in 
which   he  produced  an  altar-piece   still  presenred  in  the 
saeristy  of  the  Conyentuali,  we  find  he  extorts  ihe  praises  of 
Yasan,  no  less  as  a  good  mannerist  than  a  fine  designer. 
With  still  greater  success  he  executed  other  works  from  the 
examples  afforded  by  Giorgione.     It  was  then  he  conceiyed 
Ids  subjects  more  boldly,  gaye  rotundity  to  his  forms,  and 
warmth  to  his  colouss ;  he  passed  more  naturally  from  con* 
trasted  tints,  his  naked  figures  became  more  select,  his  dra- 
pery more  imposing ;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
more  perfect  degree  of  softness  and  delicacy  in  his  contours, 
he  might  haye  been  held  up  as  one  of  the  most  finished  ex- 
amples of  the  modem  style.     Neither  Pietro  Perugino,  Ghir- 
landajo,   nor  Mantegna  attained  to  it  in  an  eqva}.  degree. 
The  loyer  of  art  will  find  various  specimens  of  him,  both  in 
Venice  and  elsewhere.     His  altar-piece,   painted  for  San 
Zaocaria,  in  1505,  is  well  worthy  his  attention,  as  well  aa 
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thmt  of  S.  Giobbe,  of  the  date  of  1510.  To  these  \m  may 
add  a  Baochanai,  in  the  villa  Aldobrandmi,  at  Rome,  dated. 
1514,  which,  on  acooimt  of  the  artaet's  advanced  a^e,  wa» 
left  imperfect  I  have  eeen  other  pictores  by  hiB  band,  with- 
oat  date,  but  of  striking  merit ;  more  especiallv  a  Virgin  in. 
the  cathedral  of  Bergamo;  a  Baptism  of  our  Lord  at  Santa 
Corona,  of  Vicenaa,  a  Holy  Ohild  slnmbering  on  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin,  between  two  angela,  a  prodnction  that  lies  trea^ 
sured  up  in  a  chest  at  the  Oapnchins,  in  Venice,  and  wWcIl 
truly  fescinates  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  displays  a  strik- 
ing  union  of  that  beauty,  grace,  and  expression,  of  which,  in 
this  school,  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  example.  It 
would  appear  that  he  continued  to  employ  his  talents  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  there  remaining,  in  the  select  gallery  of 
Santa  Giustina,  at  Padu%  one  of  his  Madonnas,  painted  in 
1510.*  Buck  figures,  together  with  those  of  the  Dead 
Christ,  aire  the  most  frequent  paintmgs  of  his  hand  that  w^ 
meet  with.  Should  anyone,  not  content  with  the  commenda- 
tions I  have  bestowed,  feel  inclined  to  prefer  a  BcUini  to  a 
Ba£faello,  because  he  was  his  superior  in  architectural  design, 
let  him  consult  the  opinion  of  Bosehmi,  p.  28  of  his  ^  Carta 
da  Navigare,"  but  let  him  recollect  that  the  same  writer  pos- 
sesses nothmg  of  the  poet  beyond  the  measure  of  the  verae, 
and  the  exaggeration  of  his  pradses. 

The  name  of  Giovanni  ought  not  to  go  down  unaccom- 
panied by  that  of  his  brother  Gentile,  who  preceded  him, 
alike  in  the  period  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death.  Though 
living  apart,  in  regard  to  family,  they  were  of  congenial  mind 
and  disposition,  esteeming  one  another  as  friends  and  brethren, 
mutually  encouraging  and  respectbg  each  other,  as  superior 
in  merit.  Btit  in  Giovanni  this  was  modesty,  in  Gentile  only 
truth.  For  the  latter  had  a  more  confined  genius ;  but  by 
diHgenoe,  that  sometimes  compensates  the  neglect  of  nature, 

*  Albert  Diner,  urmng  the  same  year  at  Venice,  bestowed  on  Gio- 
Tanni  one  of  the  most  ftivoanble  testimoniei  to  hia  talents  that  now  re- 
mains. After  rebuking  the  envy  of  the  other  pdnters,  who  apoke  of 
him  with  contempt,  he  says  of  him  .• — **  Every  one  asaorea  me  that  he  ia 
Oran  Galaniuomo,  for  which  rebson  I  wish  him  well.  He  is  already  Tery 
old,  bat,  notwithstanding,  the  best  painter  we  have."— V.  MoreL  Not: 
p.  224. 


he  vms  enabled  to  attain  an  lumoniaUe  station  among  his  eon- 
iemponuries.  Ho  was  employed  bj  the  republic  npon  an 
equal  footing  with  his  brother,  to  a4om  the  hail  of  the  great 
conncil ;  and  when  the  Grand  Turk  sent  to  Venice  in  search 
of  an  emmeat  portiait  painter,  he  was  commissioned  bj  the 
aniate  to  go  to  Conataatinopk,  where  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profiQHion  he  added  ghrj  to  the  Venetian  name.  Besides  hi« 
woAa  in  painting,  he  these  atmck  a  fine  medallion  for  Afaho- 
met  ILf  bearing  the  head  of  the  emperor,  with  three  crowns 
on  the  lereras ;  a  zare  wcnk,  of  which,  howerer,  I  learn  theve 
is  a  epedmen  in  possession  of  his  EzoeUency  Theodore  Coier. 
However  infiarior  we  are  to  cfmrndet  him  to  his  brother,  and 
tenaidoaa  of  that  ancient  hanhneas  in  many  of  his  works, 
dieiB  are  still  several  of  a  more  beantifnl  deacriptioB,  each  aa 
hia  histories  of  the  Holy  Groas  at  San  GioTanni,  and  the 
Preaching  of  S.  Mark,  at  the  college  of  that  saint  ;*  a  piece 
lducl^  placed  near  that  of  a  Paris  Bordone,  does  no  diemdit 
to  ita  anther.  He  ahewa  himself  a  fiuthf nl  copyist,  inasmncb 
as  ereij  thiip^  he  remarked  in  a  oonconrse  o(  people  ir  £uth-> 
fiilly  portmjwi.  The  fiaatazes  of  the  audience,  and  the  pe- 
cnluur  oonfdrmations  of  the  body,  are  ae  direnified  as  we  see 
them  in  nature,  including  even  instances  of  deformitj,  mto 
which  throng  her  own  general  laws,  nature  is  known  to  &il ; 
and  we  are  thus  presented  with  caricatures,  with  bald,  and 
lean,  and  pursy,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  ^e  auditoia 
of  S.  Mark  are  drawn  without  regard  to  times,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Venetians  or  of  Turks,  l^t  from  its  exact  imitation 
of  the  truth,  its  aczangement,  and  its  ammated  s^e,  i^e 
work  does  not  fail  to  pliease  and  etrike  the  beholder.  I  shall 
even  ^  further ;  kfr  ihere  are  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale,  by 
the  same  hand,  executed  with  so  much  taste,  that  they  may 
be  esteemed  not  unworthy  of  the.  name  ef  his  brother.  8ucn 
is  a  Presentation  of  the  infant. Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  half- 
length,  which  adorns  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  at  San  Polo,  a 
dnplicaie  of  which  was  painted  for  that  of  the  Grimani,  with 
still  more  delicacy  and  care.  Opposite  to  this  of  Gentile  is  a 
fine  picture  of  Chan  Bellini,  which,  however  superior  in  the 

*  This  iimdi -admired  picture  is  in  the  R.  Finacoteca  of  Milan,  and 
■mong  the  earlj  prodnctiona  ranks  as  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and 
vafauUe. 
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softness  of  its  tints,  is  considered  scarcely  eqnal  in  point  of 
beauty  and  other  qnalities  of  the  art 

The  two  Bellini  and  the  last  of  the  ViTarini  had  a  compe- 
titor in  Yittore  Garpaccio,  either  a  Venetian  or  a  native  of 
Capo  d'Istria,*  and  along  with  these  he  was  selected  to  orna- 
ment the  ducal  palace.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1576, 
when  that  noble  collection  of  ancient  historic  pieces  perished, 
though  sub8e<niently  restored  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
later  times.  Yet  there  still  remains  a  specimen  of  Yittore's 
style  in  the  oratory  of  Santa  Ursula,  suffident  to  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  the  oest  artists  of  the  age.  It  consists  of  eight 
histories  drawn  from  the  acts  of  that  saint,  and  of  her  eleven 
thousand  companions,  which  were  all  about  that  time  very 
generaUy*admitted  to  be  true.  The  production  is  not  wanting 
in  power  of  conception,  developing  numerous  and  novel  com- 
binations, nor  in  the  order  of  their  distribution,  in  richness 
of  ideas,  both  in  varying  the  features  and  costume ;  nor  in 
architectural  skill  and  landscape,  serving  to  adorn  them.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  its  expression  of  nature  and  simplicity  ; 
an  expression  which  so  frequently  invited  Zanetti  himself  to 
a  renewed  contemplation  of  it.  He  there  remarked  the  va- 
rious passions  of  the  people,  who  appeared  to  understand 
every  thing  passing ;  and,  in  their  earnest  attention,  expressed 
sentiments  in  unison  with  the  representation ;  whence  he  con- 
eludes  his  description  by  saying  that  Carpaocio  felt  the  truth 
in  his  very  heart 

*  The  country  is  impresaed  with  this  penvaiion  Sn  ipite  of  his  own 
Bgnataresy  attached  eren  to  the  pictares  in  Istria.  In  that,  cited  at  page 
100,  it  is  written  *'  Victor  Charpatios  Venetiis  pinzit,  1516 ;"  in  ano&ier, 
at  San  Francesco  di  Pirano,  '*  Yictoris  Chaipatii  Yeneti  opus,  1519." 
Benedetto  Carpacdo,  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
a  Venetian,  of  whom  there  remains  a  picture  of  the  pronation  of  the 
Virg;in,  at  Capo  d' Istria,  in  the  Rotanda,  subscribed,  '*  Benetto  Carpathio 
Veneto  pingera,  1537."  At  the  Osservanti  is  the  picture  of  the  Nome 
di  Gesu,  with  the  same  words,  but  dated  1541.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
Venetian  history,  though  highly  deserving  a  place  in  it ;  for  whatever 
traces  he  retains  of  the  ancient  stiffness  of  manner,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  figures,  yet  he  yields  not  to  many  in  softness  of  tints ;  in  the  taste  of 
his  colours  ;  expression  of  features,  and  the  effect  of  his  diiaroscuro.  I 
am  led  to  think,  that  from  residing  out  of  the  capital,  this  artist  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Istria,  but  he  was  indisputably  of  a  Venetian  fiunily, 
most  probably  tracing  its  origin  from  Murano 
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He  prodnoed  still  nobler  specimens  of  his  genios  in  the 
eollege  of  San  Girolamo,  which  rivalled  those  of  Qioyanni 
Bdlini,  withonty  in  this  instance,  yielding  to  them.  His  cha- 
racter, irhich  might  frequently  be  confonnded  with  that  of 
Gentile,  shines  most  conspicnoos,  perhaps,  in  his  altar-pieces, 
where  he  is  ori^nal  in  almost  erery  composition.  The  most 
celebrated  in  Yenioe  is  one  of  the  rurification  at  San  Oiobbe, 
in  which,  however,  the  S.  Yeochio  Simeone  is  represented  in 
a  pontifical  dress,  between  two  servants  arrayed  like  cardinals. 
If  we  except  this  error  in  point  of  costume,  and  add  a  little 
more  warmth  of  colours  to  the  flesh,  more  delicacy  of  contour, 
the  piece  would  not  discredit  the  first  artist  of  any  times. 
Owing  to  the  fi&ult  of  his  early  education,  however,  these 
qnalities  he  never  attained.  This,  also,  happened  to  Lanazo 
oebastiani,  his  disciple  and  follower ;  to  Giovanni  Mansneti, 
to  Marco,  and  to  Pietro  Veglia,  as  weU  as  to  Francesco 
Bizzo,  of  San  Croce,  a  territory  in  the  district  of  Bergamo  ;* 
artists  who,  however  nearly  touching  upon  the  golden  period, 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  tiiemselves  from  the  influence  of  the 
old  and  uniform  taste,  and  for  this  reason  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other.  I  do  not  here  treat  of  the  paintings  left  by 
them  at  Venice,  as  they  have  so  frequently  been  described 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  enough  to  inform  the  reader  that  in 
these,  also,  we  discover  several  noble  traces  of  the  style  of 
Gentile  and  Carpaccio,  more  especially  in  the  architecture, 
and  that  their  colouring,  which  in  this  school  is  considered 

*  We  find  traoei  of  his  paintiiigt  from  the  year  1607.  See  TimI,  in 
Ui  **  lirei  of  the  Fidnten,  &c."  p.  56,  where  he  corrects  a  miftake  of 
2aiietti,  who,  instead  of  one  painter,  had  divided  him  into  two.  One  of 
Iris  pictores,  in  the  parish  chnrch  of  Endine,  will  remore  erery  donht. 
There  he  signed  himself,  '*  Franciscns  Rizns  Bergomensis  habitator 
Teaedis,  1529."  In  another  piece,  in  the  parochial  chnrch  of  Senna,  he 
wrote  **  Francesco  Rizo  da  SanU  Croze  depense,  1518."  His  last  work 
of  whidi  I  find  any  account  is  also  in  the  parochial  chnrch  of  Chirignano, 
in  the  Mestrina,  dated  1541.  Father  Federici,  who  describes  it,  makes 
Tnneetco  the  son  of  Girolamo  da  S.  Croce,  or  S.  Croce,  whose  name  we 
find  subscribed  in  both  ways,  but  not  ever  Rizo.  I  cannot  agree  with 
hhn,  first,  because  Ridolfi  says  only  (p.  62)  that  they  were  of  the  same 
fnnily ;  second,  because  the  pictures  of  Girolamo,  according  to  Tassi, 
commence  later,  and  are  traced  also  later  than  those  of  Francesco,  that 
la  in  1549 ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  style  of  Girolamo  is  incomparably 
won  nodemisedr  at  we  ahall  presently  shew. 
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cold  ttud  languid,  would  be  temed,  in  sevenl  of  the  oilieTs, 
both  eoft  and  animated  enough  for  that  period.  The  one  who» 
if  I  mietake  not,  approaehee  neanr  to  the  modem,  and  ia 
aome  degree  towards  the  style  of  Gtorgione,  is  Benedetto 
DuauLy  aa  well  in  his  altar-pieoe  of  Santa  Lucia,  at  the  SSL 
Apostoli,  as  in  the  limosina  de'  Oonfratelfi  di  San  QioTanniy 
painted  at  their  college  in  competitioii  with  die  BellinL 

We  next  come  to  Maroo  Basaiti,  ^rnng  from  a  Gbeek 
£unilj  in  the  Fnnli,  and  a  rival  also  of  Giovanni ;  bat  mora 
ancoessf  111  than  Oaxpaoeio.  The  charoh  of  San  Qiohbe,  here 
mentioned  lor  titie  third  time^  possesBes  his  pietore  of  Christ 
prajinff  in  the  Garden,  painted  in  1510.  It  is  now  a  litda 
de&oed,  bat  has  been  hi^l  j  extolled  by  Bidoli  and  others^ 
who  beheld  it  in  a  more  perfect  condition.  Above  all  his  pro^ 
dnctioDS,  howerer,  the  Vocation  of  San  Pietro  to  the  Aposile- 
ship,  in  the  church  of  the  Gertosa,  is  tibe  most  celebrated ;  a 
piece  of  which  there  is  seen  a  duplicate  in  the  impenal  gaUeiy 
at  Yienna.  Itisoertainlj  one  of  the  most  beaii^ifiil  pictorea 
of  that  age ;  and  most  geneiallj  theie  is  no  kind  of  moit  in 
Gian  BeUuii,  in  which  Basaiti  does  not  either  equal,  or  refj 
closely  abroach  him.  Indeed  he  appears  to  edhibtt  even  s 
freer  genius,  a  more  happy  composttioa,  and  a  more  skilfal 
art  in  uniting  the  grounds  of  his  pictures  with  the  figures.* 
These  are  b^utif i^  and  for  the  most  part  incHne  to  me  frea 
style ;  their  look  is  full  of  fire ;  the  tints  of  the  flesl^  parta 
of  a  rosy  glow ;  the  middle  tints  inclining  sometimes  to  pale- 
ness, but  not  without  grace.  Though  not  a  native,  he  resided 
a  long  period  at  Yenice,  which  contains  a  good  number  of  hia 
worlo,  a  few  of  which  are  in  the  ancient  taste,  but  the  most 
part  bordering  upon  the  modem.  His  native  place  of  Friuli 
possesses  no  other  spedmai  besides  a  Christ  taken  from  the 
Cross,  in  the  monastery  of  Sesto,  consisting  of  large  figures, 
with  a  fine  group  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  and  with 
a  landscape  fall  of  nature.  In  several  parts  it  is  de&ced  by 
age ;  but  a  true  connmssenr  will  still,  perhaps,  prefer  it  to 
the  others,  for  being  free  from  the  retouches  of  modem  art. 

^  To  tbifl  pnuse  might  be  added,  a  certain  itrength  of  chiarosoaro* 
wliieh  ATetf  Btriking  relief  to  his  figures,  and  approaches  the  compositioa 
of  Da  Vind. 


,  PUPILS  0!P  BBLUHI*  lOT 


Among  the  popik  of  QkB  Bel]iiii»  wbo  irere  ▼erj  i 
loiia,  are  some  wlio  ougfat  to  be  lefezxed  te  aaother  epoch,  like 
Gioigioiie^  and  to  diflevent  echoc^  Hke  Beadneilo  of 
BaTenna;  eeyeral,  howeyer,  take  their  place  heie,  who,  in 
the  opinion  o£  their  national  oentemporariefl,  did  not  fidi j 
attain  to  the  poaseaBion  of  the  aevr  etyle.  The  hmalj  (d  the 
heads  of  the  ichool  prodoced  alao  a  JEiellin  Bellini,  who  being 
edncated  in  that  aoidemj,  yei^  happily  imitated  ite  manner. 
He  painted  Madonnas  for  ]M!iyate  individaalB,  which,  their 
anihor  being  little  known,  are  for  the  most  part  attribnted  to 
Gentile,  or  to  Giovanni.  The  artist  who  is  mentioned  bj 
Yaasri  as  the  papil  of  GioTaani,  named  Girolamo  Mooetto^ 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  least  polished  among  lus  disci|de& 
He  did  not  reach  the  sixteenth  eentory ;  and  left  behind  ban 
some  ei^graTings  npon  cc^iper,  now  become  extiemel^  rare ; 
beades  small  pictnrsa^  one  of  which,  subscribed  with  the 
anfhor  s  name,  in  1484),  is  in  the  poeseasion  of  ^  before- 
mentioned  hooae  of  Corer.  The  Yeoronese,  who  are  in  pos- 
SBsnon  of  his  portrait,  amongst  those  of  the  painters  of  tiieir 
town,  in  the  Scnola  del  Nodo^  can  also  boast  one  of  his  altar-' 

rycBy  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  1493,  in  thdr  chnrch  of 
Nazario  e  Celso.  Such  inlonnation  I  obtained  from 
Signer  Sayerio  dalla  Bosa»  a  Teronese  paints  of  merit. 
Another  less  distingnished,  and  somewhat  stiff  scholar  or 
imitator  of  Bellini,  has  affixed  his  name  in  seyetal  plaoes,  at 
the  foot  of  sacred  figures,  as  follows:  *^ Marcos  Martialis 
Venetos ;"  and  in  a  Purification,  existing  in  the  Oonseryatoxy 
of  the  Penitents,  we  meet  witii  the  year  1488.  And  from  a 
Snpper  of  Emans,  belonging  to  the  £amily  of  the  Oontarini, 
with  the  painter's  name,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1506  he 
was  still  aliye. 

An  artist  of  a  better  taste  a|^»eared  in  Yincenrio  Gaten%  a 
wealthy  citiasen,  who  obtained  a  good  deal  of  celebrity  by  his 
portraits  and  pictures  for  priyate  rooms.  His  master-piece 
consists  of  a  Holy  Family,  in  the  style  of  Giorgione,  orna- 
menting the  noble  Peearo  gallery;  and  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  no  longer  be  included  in 
the  present  epoch;  but  his  other  pieces,  exhibiting  more 
traces  of  the  old  style,  which  remain  at  San  Maurizio,  at  San 
Simeone  Grande,  at  the  Carit4,  and  elsewhere,  authorize  our 
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enomeration  of  them  here.     They  are  beantifal ;  but  not 
sufficiently  in  the  modem  taste.     His  reputation,  however, 
while  living,  was  so  great,  that  in  a  letter  written  by  Marc 
Antonio   Michiel  from   Rome,  to  Antonio   di  Marsilio   in 
Venice,  dated  11th  of  April,  1520,  when  Raffaello  was  just 
deceased  and  Bonarmoti  infirm,  it  is  recommended  to  Catena 
to  be  upon  his  guard,  ^'  since  danger  seems  to  be  impending 
over  all  very  excellent  painters."*     One  Giannetto  Cordegli- 
aghi  enjoyed  also  a  high  repatatiou,  if  be  be  rightly  named 
by  Yasari,  who  commends  him  for  his  soft  and  delicate  man- 
ner, superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  adding,  that  he 
had  produced  an  infinite  number  of  pictures  for  private  per- 
sons.    In  Venice,  he  is  termed,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  Cordelia ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  Cardinal  Bessarione  in  the  college  of  La  Carit^ 
with  a  few  other  specimens,  the  rest  having  dropped  into  ob- 
livion.    Probably  his  real  name  was  double,  Cordelia  Aghi. 
It  is  certain  that  Zanetti  read,  npon  a  beautiful  Madonna, 
belonging  to  the  learned  Zeno,  '^  Andreas  Cordelle  Agi,  F." 
This  last  is  of  the  same  family  as  Giannetto ;  or  perhaps  also 
in  place  of  Giannetto,  Vasari  ought  to  have  written  Andrea  ; 
as  instead  of  Jacopo,  he  ought  to  have  said  Francesco  Squar- 
cione.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  we  except  the  artists  of 
Verona  and  Friuli,  this  historian  was  deficient  in  information, 
as  he  himself  declares,  relating  to  the  Venetian  school.     It 
is  sufficient  to  turn  to  his  proeminm  of  the  life  of  Carpaccio, 
in  order  to  observe  how  many  times,  in  a  very  few  lines,  ho 
is  guilty  of  making  mistakes.     Of  Lazzaro  Sebastiani,  he 
made  two  painters ;  two  others  out  of  Marco  Baaaiti,  divid- 
ing him  into  Marco  Basarini  and  Marco  Bassiti,  and  assign- 
ing to  each  his  several  works.     Moreover,  he  wrote  Vittore 
S(».rpaocia,  Vittor  Bellini,  Giambatista  da  Comigliano,  and 
confounded  the  labours  of  all  the  three  together.     Elsewhere 
we  meet  with  Mansuohi  for  Mansueti ;  Guerriero  and  Guar- 
riero,   instead  of  Guariento;  Foppa  is  made  into   Zoppa, 
Giolfino  into  Ursino,  Morasone  into  Mazzone,  Bozzato  into 
Bazzacco,  Zuccati  into  Zuocheri  and  Zuccherini ;  and  thus  he 
continued  to  blunder  through  other  Lombard  and  Venetiaa 

*MordliNotuui,p.212. 
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nameS)  inBomuch  as  almost  to  yie  with  Hanns,  with  Cochin, 
and  with  similar  inaooiifate  foTeigners. 

The  following  names  were  slightly  esteemed  hj  or  slightly 
known  to  Yasari,  and  therefore  omitted  in  his  history :  Fier- 
maria  Pennaoehi  of  Trerisi,  and  Pier  Francesco  Bissolo,  a 
Venetian.  Of  the  former  there  remain  two  entablatures, 
psdnted  for  churches,  more  excellent  in  point  of  colouring 
than  design.  One  is  in  Venice,  the  other  at  Marano.  Of 
tliese  artists,  Pier  Francesco  painted  on  the  least  extensive 
scale,  but  was  more  finished  and  beautiful.  His  altar-pieces 
in  Murano,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Trevigi,  may  be  put  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  elder  Palma ;  and  one  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Benier,  representing  the  Meeting 
of  ^meon,  still  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  fulness  and 
softness  of  the  modems. 

Girolamo  di  San  Croce  was  still  more  deserving  of  com* 
memoration  than  these.  Yet  Yasari  omitted  him ;  Boschini 
is  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  Ridolfi  has  found  in  him  more  to 
bUime  than  to  praise,  asserting  that  he  had  never  freed  him- 
self from  the  ancient  style,  though  flourishing  at  a  period 
when  the  less  celebrated  geniuses  attempted  to  modernise 
their  taste.  Happily,  however,  for  this  distinguished  man, 
not  a  few  of  his  best  labours  have  been  preserved,  of  which 
Zanetti  has  pronounced  his  opinion  that  ^^  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  manner  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  than  any  of 
the  others/'  And  such  commendation  is  justified  by  his 
altar-^eoe  of  8.  Parisio,  so  highly  mentioned  in  the  Guide  of 
Treviso,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  churoh  of  that  saint. 
In  Venice  itself  there  are  some  of  his  pictures  which  display 
nnoommon  merit,  such  as  the  Supper  of  our  Saviour,  wim 
the  name  of  Santa  Croce,  which  is  in  S.  Martino ;  and  a 
Salvatore,  at  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  which  though  in  a 
precise  taste,  shews  extreme  richness  of  colouring.  There 
also  iippears,  at  the  same  place,  his  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom o£  S.  Lorenzo ;  a  repetition  of  which  is  found  in  the 
noble  house  of  Collalto,  nearly  resembling  the  original,  and 
in  other  places.  It  abounds  in  figures  of  about  a  palm's 
length,  imitated,  in  some  part,  from  the  celebrated  composi- 
tion of  Bandinelli,  engraved  bv  Marc  Antonio,  whose  impres- 
sions to  Girekmo  proved  a  rich  mine  of  art,  afibrding  originala 
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for  those  small  but  yaloable  paintingB  meant  to  adorn  primte 
looms.  In  Done  of  them,  howeyer,  was  he  a  m^re  copyist ; 
he  varied  the  figures,  and  more  espeeiaUy  the  huxdsoapes,  in 
which  he  was  a  very  dcilfol  hand*  In  UiiB  manner  he  pro- 
duced many  of  those  Bacchanals,  which  aie  to  be  met  with 
in  different  collections.  In  that  of  the  Casa  Albani,  at  Ber- 
gamo, is  a  S.  Gio.  Elemosinario  (almsgiyer)  in  grand  archi- 
tecture, seen  among  a  crowd  of  paupers ;  and  in  the  oollectioa 
oi  Count  Ganara,  also  at  Bergamo^  there  is  a  ^*  Saviour  taken 
from  the  Cross,"  highly  valued  for  the  portrait  of  the  artist, 
which  points  to  a  holy  cross,  the  symbol  of  his  name.  Not 
any  of  these  productions  are  embued  with  txaces  of  the  an- 
dient  style.  They  display  a  grace  of  composition,  study  of 
foreshortening,  and  of  the  naked  parts,  a  harmony  of  oolouze^ 
forming  a  mi5tture  of  different  schook,  in  which  the  Roman 
predominates,  and  least  of  all  the  Venetian.  Further  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  stated  at 
page  105. 

To  these  Tenetian  profeasors,  or  ai  leasts  established,  in 
Yenice,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  several  educated  by  Giovanni^ 
in  the  provinces,  and  in  this  way  resume  the  thread  of  our 

Sictoric  history  of  the  state.  There  was  no  place  in  the  whole 
ominion  which  did  not  boast  either  of  his  disciples  or 
imitators.  We  shall  proceed  to  treat  severally  of  these,  begin- 
ning with  the  name  of  ConegUano,  which  he  derived  from  • 
city  in  the  Marca  Trevigiana^  his  native  place,  whose  moun- 
tainons  views  he  has  introduced  into  his  paintings,  as  if  to 
9Brve  for  his  device. 

The  artist's  name,  however,  is  Giambatista  Cima^  and  his 

Sle  most  resembles  the  better  port  of  that  of  Gian  BellinL 
e  professors  indeed  may  often  be  confounded  together;  to 
«nch  a  degree  do  we  find  Conegliano  diligent,  graceful)  livelj 
in  his  motions  and  his  colouring,  although  less  smooth  than 
BellinL  Perhaps  one  of  his  best  pieces  that  I  have  seen  is 
in  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  though  it  is  omitted  in  the  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  That  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell' 
Orto,  one  of  the  most  rich  in  paintings  in  all  Venice,  possesses 
less  softness ;  but  in  point  of  architecture,  in  the  air  of  its 
heads,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its  colours,  there  is  something 
so  extremely  attractive^  that  we  are  never  weary  of  contemn 
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plating  it  Tbe  diffeient  collections  in  Italj,  no  less  than 
tiio0e  in  other  ports,  are  many  of  them  in  posseanon,  at  said 
to  be  in  possession,  of  specimens  from  this  artist's  hand ;  and 
if  we  add  to  these  his  altar-pieces,  sufficiently  nnmerons,  thej 
-will  he  fovnd  to  amount  to  a  very  considerable  class.  We  are 
informed,  however,  bj  Pad^  Federici,  thai  one  of  Gima's 
0OB8,  of  the  name  of  Carlo,  imitated  so  closely  the  style  of  his 
fiilher,  that  there  are  pictures  which  ought  often  to  be  attri- 
Imted  to  the  former  instead  of  to  the  latter. 

The  artist  resided  but  a  Aort  time  in  his  own  province ; 
and  tibe  altar-piece  placed  by  him  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native 
{ilaoe,  in  1498,  is  considered  a  yonthfol  performance.  He  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  his  art  nntU  the  year  1517,  according  to 
Bidolfi,  and  died  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  date  of 
1542,  which  we  find  at  San  Fnuicesco  di  Rovigo  placed  upon 
an  altar-piece  of  €k>negliano  (if  it  be  not  a  oopy),  marks  only 
the  era  of  the  erecting  of  the  altar,  which  was  painted  after- 
wards. He  is  said  by  Boschini  to  have  been  the  tutor  of 
YittoT  Belliniano,  by  Yasari  called  Bellini ;  the  same  who 
represented  in  the  college  of  St.  Mark's  the  martyrdom  of  the 
asint.  The  best  portion  of  this  history  is  the  architecture  it 
dwplayB* 

The  artists,  educated  in  the  school  of  Giovanni,  who  flou- 
lidied  at  Friuli,  were  two  natives  of  Udine :  Giovanni  di  M. 
Mariino,  as  he  is  entitled  in  some  family  documents,  and  Gia 
Martini,  by  Yasari ;  and  Martino  d'Udine,  who  in  the  ^Storia 
Pittorica^"  is  called  Pe&egrino  di  S.  Danielle.  The  style  of  the 
former  was  harsh  and  crude,  though  not  destitute  of  grace  in 
tiie  countenances  and  in  the  colouring.  The  name  of  Pelle- 
grino  was  bestowed  upon  the  latter  by  Bellini,  in  honour  of 
his  rare  genius,  while  the  name  of  the  country  was  attached 
to  him  from  his  long  residence  in  S.  Danielle,  a  territory  not 
fur  from  Udine.  This  city  is,  nevertheless,  the  place  where 
he  appears  to  most  advantage,  in  competition  with  Giovanni ; 
as  ihe  same  emulation  they  had  felt  while  fellow-pupils,  con- 
tinued, as  sometimes  happens,  when  they  became  masters.  la 
that  city  appear  the  labours  of  each,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  two  chapels  contiguous  to  the  dome,  where  the  first  of 
them  was  employed  in  the  year  1501,  the  second  in  1502.  Gio- 
vanni, in  his  aitar-i»ece  d  St  Mark,  there  produced  ih» 
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richest  specimen  which  appeared  from  his  hand ;  and  Pel- 
legrino  left  that  of  his  St  Joseph,  preferred  by  Vasari,  in  aom^ 
degree,  to  the  work  of  Martini.  I  have  seen  the  last-men* 
tioned  picture  in  oil,  faded  indeed  in  colour,  and  in  other 
respects  defaced ;  jet  still  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  archi- 
tecture, which  gives  a  graceful  fulness  to  the  whole  canvas, 
and  striking  relief  to  the  three  figures,  consisting  of  S*  Joseph 
with  the  holy  child  in  his  arms,  and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  each 
of  which  displays  the  finest  contours  and  the  best  forms* 
Other  specimens  of  the  same  pencil  are  to  be  seen  in  Udine, 
among  which  are  the  SS.  Agostino  and  Girolamo,  in  th^ 
public  council-hall,  a  picture  remarkable  also  for  its  power  of 
colouring. 

As  thu  artist  advanced  in  age,  he  improved  in  the  softness 
of  his  tints,  as  well  as  in  every  other  quality.  The  altar- 
piece  at  Santa  Maria  de'  Battnti,  which  is  in  Cividale,  and 
represents  the  Virgin  seated  between  the  four  rirgins  o£ 
Aquileja,  besides  the  Saints  Batista  and  Donate,  and  achemb, 
partakes  of  Giorgione;  it  is  enumerated  among  the  rarest 
paintings  of  Friuli,  and  was  executed  in  the  year  1529.  Yet 
above  any  of  his  productions,  are  esteemed  those  varions 
histories  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  painted  in  fresco  at 
S.  Daniele,  in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio,  together  with  this 
titular  saint,  and  several  other  portraits  of  the  brethren  of 
that  chapel,  so  richly  adorned  by  his  hand,  all  breathing  and 
glowing  proofs  of  his  art.  By  his  means,  also,  one  of  the 
pictoric  schools  of  Friuli  rose  into  high  repute,  and  will  be 
elsewhere  described. 

.  At  Rovigo,  in  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  Casalini,  is 
a  picture  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Saviour,  bearing  this 
memorandum :  "  Opus  Marci  Belli  discipuli  Johannis  Beilini."^ 
He  is  a  good  disciple  of  the  school,  and  would  appear  to  be  a 
different  artist  from  that  Marco,  son  of  CKo.  Tedesco,  who 
was  employed  in  1463  at  Rovigo. 

In  the  adjacent  city  of  Padua,  the  style  of  the  Bellini  was 
less  followed,  a  very  natural  circumstance  in  a  place  where 
Squarcione,  the  avowed  rival  of  Giovanni,  held  supreme  sway. 
Still  there  are  several  pictures  belonging  to  this  age  remaining 
there,  which  partake  of  the  Yenetian  style ;  and  Yasari,  in 
his  life  of  Carpaccio,  records    that  in  fact  Nicoolo  Mozste 
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executed  many  works  in  Padua,*  besideB  many  other  artista 
eoneeted  with  the  Bellini.  A  picture  of  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead  merits  particular  mention ;  it  adorns  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Padua,  along  with  the  portiaits  of  all  the  Paduan 
biahc^  and  the  busts  of  the  apostles,  including  several  of 
their  acts,  executed  with  much  elegance  in  chiaroscuro.  The 
woik  is  ^ted  1495,  in  which  the  painter  subscribes  his  name 
Jacobus  Montagnana ;  not  Mantegna,  as  it  is  written  in  Yasari 
and  Ridolfi. 

There  remains  of  his  a  rerj  eztensiye  altar-piece,  at  the 
Saato,  the  st^^e  inclining  as  much  as  in  any  others  to  the 
modem  ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it  may  partake  of  the  Yene-* 
tiaa  in  taste  of  colours,  in  its  design  it  partakes  of  a  more 
pwciee  and  spare  expression,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Paduan 
sehooL  To  this,  also,  he  very  manifestly  conformed  himself 
in  that  celebrated  picture  left  in  Belluno,  at  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil, in  which  he  representedt  Roman  histories.  It  is  an  im- 
mease  production,  and  at  the  first  view  would  incline  us  to 
attribute  it  to  the  pencil  of  Mantegna,  such  are  the  design,  the 
drapeiT)  and  the  composition  of  the  figures;  while  even 
several  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  accurately  copied, 
with  the  same  forms  and  motions,  from  those  Mantegna  had 
abeady  introduced  into  his  grand  chapel  at  the  Eremitani. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  both  received  the  same  edu- 
cation, or  at  least,  that  Montagnana  had  profited  much  by  the 
Paduan  school.  I  say  only  much,  for  in  point  of  costume  he 
does  not    shew  any  traces    of    the  erudite  instructions  of 

*  In  tbe  <*  Statnti  de'  Pittori/'  it  is  written  Mireti ;  and  the  Mme 
work  contains  memoirs  of  him  in  1423  and  1441 ;  years,  however,  which 
do  not  accord  with  his  dependence  on  the  Bellini.  This  Girolamo  might 
possibly  have  been  the  brother,  or  other  relation,  of  that  Gio.  Miretto» 
for  whom  see  p.  77.  These  two  names  will  do  away  with  the  Moreto  of 
Tasari,  and'we  must  substitnte  Mireto  or  Miretto. 

\   1  repeat  the  epigram,  which  is  subscribed  in  audent  characters,  on 
tiie  strength  of  which  we  may  believe  that  the  work  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  valnable  the  art  had  produced  up  to  that  period,  transcribed  by 
the  very  frequently  commended  Sig.  Co.  Cav.  Lazara ;  it  is  thus  i 
Non  hie  Parrhasio,  non  hie  tribuendus  Apelli, 

Hos  licet  Auctores  dignus  habere  labor. 
Eaganeus,  vizdum  impleto  ter  mense,  Jacobus 
£z  Montagnana  nobile  pinzit  opus. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Sqnareione;  but  commits  ianltB  roBembiing  those  of  the 
Bellini,  to  whom  bj  popular  opinion,  recorded  by  the  yeij 
diligent  aaUior  of  the  new  Guide  of  Padna,  he  haa  been  giren 
as  a  pnpiL 

I  haye  before  treated  of  Sqnarcione,  and  of  his  method,  ze* 
serving  for  a  fitter  phue  tne  oonsidention  of  his  disciples^ 
more  especiafly  Andrea  Mantegna.     He  wiU,  howeyer,  be 
jnolnded  in  the  piesent  list  as  a  scholar,  although,  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  school  of  Lombardj,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  him 
with  mora  commendation  in  another  chapter.    But  eyen  the 
first  essays  of  gnat  chajaoters  are  yalnable,  and  YasaEi  does 
not  somple  to  commend  Andrea's  first  altar-piece  as  a  work 
wortiiy  of  his  old  age.     It  was  placed  in  Santa  Sofia,  when 
tiie  artist  has  signed  himself  ^  Andreas  Mantinea  Patayinus 
annoa  YII.  et  X.  natns  sna  mann  pinzit^  1448."    Squareioiie 
was  80  mndi  delighted  with  his  eaily  genius,  tiiat  he  adopted 
him  for  his  son.  But  he  afterwards  regretted  his  own  genezosily, 
when  the  young  artist  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  his  ziyiiJ, 
Jacopo  Bellini ;  so  that  he  then  began  to  blame  him,  yet  at 
ihe  same  time  to  instract  him  better.    Andrea  haying  been 
educated  in  an  academy  which  adopted  the  study  of  marbles^ 
indulged  great  admiration  of  seyeral  Greek  bassi-rilieyi,  in 
the  ancient  style,  such  as  is  that  of  the  Primarii  Dei,  in  aa 
altar  of  the  Capitol.    He  was  therefore  extremely  bent  upon 
acquiring  the  chaeteness  of  the  contours^  the  beauty  of  the 
ideas  and  of  the  bodies ;  nor  did  he  only  adopt  that  straitness 
af  the  garment,  those  parallel  folds,  and  that  study  of  parts 
which  so  easily  degenerate  into  stiffness,  but  he  neglected 
that  portion  of  his  art  which  animates  the  otherwise  unin- 
£>rmed  images— -expression.     In  this  respect  he  greatly  failed 
in  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Jacopo,  placed  in  the 
church  of  the  Eremitani,  and  from  which  Sqnarcione  took 
occasion  to  reprehend  him  seyerely.     These  complaints  led 
him  to  adopt  a  better  method,  and  in  his  representation  of  the 
history  of    S.  Gristoforo,  placed  opposite  his  S.  Jacopo,  he 
threw  more  expression  into  his  figures ;  and  in  particular  his 
production  about  the  same  period  of  ^eui  Marco  in  the  act  of 
writing  the  gospel,  painted  for  Santa  Ginstina,  displays  in  the 
features  the  absorbed  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  the  enthu- 
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of  a  sunt.*  If  Sqnureiooe  thms  oontribstod  hj  ku 
wproacbes  to  render  tbiB  airtisft  great,  the  BelliBi,  pwltaps,  co- 
operated with  him  hj  friendship  and  relationfliiip  in  produGiBg 
the  same  lesnlt  Ito  resided  little  in  Venice,  but  daring  that 
tioM  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  portion  of  that 
school ;  and  we  thus  peroeive  in  some  of  his  pietnres,  land* 
Bo^es  and  gardens  quite  in  the  Yeneliaa  eharaetar,  haaides  a 
knowledge  of  colours  not  inierior  to  the  beet  Venetian  artists 
of  his  age.  I  am  uneertain  whether  he  or  some  other  eoBi» 
mmiieated  ix>  tibe  Bdlini  that  ^»ecies  of  perspeotiTe  so  mnck 
eommended  b j  Biobaro ;  bat  I  know  that  Lomano^  in  his 
**Tem(pio  delhk  Pittom,*  page  59,  has  p«t  on  rsoord  that 
MamUffna  wag  the  Jlrst  wko  gav&  tit  tru§  not%mi$  reUomg  Is 
titt  4Mrt :  and  I  know  that  the  most  distingnished  chamcters 
of  those  times  were  equally  eager,  either  to  become  seholars  in 
sach  points  as  they  were  Utemselves  deficient  in,  or  nmsters  in 
sack  as  were  wanting  in  others. 

The  stjle  of  Mantegna  being  known,  it  will  not  be  difflenlt 
to  diTine  that  of  his  fellow-papils,  edncated  m  the  same 
maTims^  and  instructed  bj  his  examples.  The  chi^l  befell 
mentiened  exhibits  R>ecimens  of  three,  the  first  of  wh<«% 
Nieeolo  Pizzolo,  is  pomted  out  b j  Vasari.  A  pietare  oi  the 
Assnmption  of  the  Virgin  in  an  altar-piece,  with  other  figores 
OB  the  wall,  are  by  his  hand.  There  is  also  a  fresco  in  one  of 
the  fri^ades  with  the  motto  ^Opns  Nicoletti;'*  and  in  both 
places  he  not  only  strongly  resembles,  bnt  appreaches  near  the 
eomposition  of  Mantegna.  Two  odier  artists  fdso  painted 
there  certain  histories  of  S.  Cristoforo,  nnder  one  of  which  is 
inserted  *'  Opns  Boni ;"  nnder  the  other,  '*  Opns  Ansnini,"  an 
arlist  of  Forii.  Both  of  these  might  elsewhere  baye  been  ad- 
mired, bnt  there  they  appear  only  as  scholars  by  the  side  of 
their  master.  An  artist  more  nearly  approaching  Mantegna^ 
and  who,  in  the  chief  part  of  his  figures,  might  be  mistaken  for 
him,  is  Bernardo  Parentino,  who  painted  for  a  cloister  of  Santa 
Oinstina,  ten  acts  in  the  life  of  San  Benedetto,  and  little  his- 
tories in  chiaroscuro,  representing  upon  each  the  portrait  of  a 
pontifiT  of  the  name  of  Benedettino.     1  have  seen  no  paintiag 

*  This  pictan»  divided  into  several  oompartments,  representB,  in  addi- 
tion to  Sm  Haroo,  other  aaiats*  add  is  also  one  of  the  oraamexiU  of  the 
fiutoteca. 
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adapted  to  a  religions  cloister  so  well  conceiyed  in  erery  part ; 
and  it  is  known  that  it  was  superintended  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  that  learned  order,  the  Abate  Gaspero  da  Paria. 
Attached  to  it  is  the  name  of  Parentino,  and  the  dates  of  1489 
and  1494.  The  work  was  continued  by  a  Girolamo  da  Padna, 
or  Girolamo  dal  Santo,  celebrated  for  his  miniatures,  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Yasari  and  Bidolfi.  Here,  howeyer,  he  exhibits 
himself  a  poor  artist  in  point  of  design,  and  still  more  so  in 
expression,  though  praiseworthy  in  many  accessories  of  his  art, 
more  particularly  in  his  study  of  ancient  costume,  an  acqui- 
aition  as  general  in  this,  as  rare  in  the  Venetian  schooL  Thoae 
histories,  indeed,  are  frequently  found  ornamented  with  ancient 
bassi-rilieyi,  with  sarcophagi,  and  with  inscriptions  copied,  for 
the  most  part,  from  Paduan  marbles ;  a  practice  followed  also 
by  Maategna,  but  with  more  moderation,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Eremitani. 

The  rest  of  his  contemporaries  in  Padua,  were  Lorenzo  da 
Lendinaia,  esteemed  an  excellent  artist,  but  of  whom  no  traces 
remain ;  Marco  Zoppo,  of  Bologna,  who  more  nearly  resembled, 
perhaps,  his  master  than  his  fellow-pupil,  but  of  honourable 
account,  as  the  head  of  the  Bolognese  school ;  and  Dario  da 
Treyigi,  whose  productions  are  to  be  seen  in  S.  Bernardino,  at 
Bassano,  opposite  to  those  of  Mantegna,  as  if  to  exhibit  their 
inferiority.  Girolamo,  or  rather  Gregorio*  Schiayone,  whose 
style  is  between  that  of  Mautegna  and  the  Bellini,  is  a  pleasing  . 
artist,  whose  pictures  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  orna- 
mented with  architectural  yiews,  with  fruits,  and  aboye  all 
with  joyous  little  cherubs.  One  of  the  most  delightful  I  haye 
seen  was  in  Fossombrone,  in  possession  of  apriyate  indiyidual, 
and  it  bears  inscribed,  '^  Opus  Sclayonii  Dalmatici  Squarzoni 
S.  (Scholaris)."  Hieronymus  Tarvisio  is  another,  but  doubt- 
ful pupil  of  Squarcione,  whose  name  I  found  subscribed  in 
some  pictures  at  Treyigi,  an  artist  poor  in  colours,  but  not  un- 
acquainted with  design.  We  find  mention  in  Sansoyino,  an 
author  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  in  his  account  of  Ve- 
netian paintings,  of  Lauro  Padoyano,  who  produced  seyeral 
histories  of  8.  Gioyanni  for  the  CaritiL  in  Venice ;  but  I  so  far 

*  He  is  tbiiB  named  in  the  '<  Statati  de'  Pittort/*  of  Padna,  and  in  tha 
**  MS.  Zen.''  whence  we  may  correct  RidoUi,  who  calls  him  Girdamo. 
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4|giee  witb  ihe  abore  aathor,  in  prononnomg  tiieae  altfl^poth^r 
in  the  rtjle  of  Mant^gna.  Nearly  approaehing  also  to  the  eom- 
poaition  of  this,  school,  is  the  style  of  Maestro  Angelo,  who 
pointed  in  the  ancient  refeetozy  of  Santa  Oinstina,  a  Cm- 
cifizion  of  the  Sayionr,  with  figures^  both  in  proportions  and 
.in  spirit  troly  great  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  name  of 
Mattio  dal  JPoizo,  entunerated  in  this  class  by  Scardeone 
(p.  371),  inasmuoh  as  there  are  none  of  his  works  known  to 
exist. 

At  the  period  when  the  school  of  Padna  was  opposed 
.to  the  Venetian,  the  other  cities  of  the  state,  as  fsur  as  we 
can  learn,  had  adopted  a  taste  rather  for  ihe  ornamental 
j^yle  of  the  latter,  than  the  more  erudite  maxims  of  the 
fonner;  it  might,  perhi^MS  be  added,  on  account  of  its 
^;reater  feusility,  becaose  tibe  beauty  of  nature  is  evemr here 
more  obvious  than  the  monuments  of  the  antique.  Baasano 
then  boasted  a  Francesco  da  Ponte,  Yicensa  the  two  Mon- 
tagna  and  Bonconsigli,  all  of  whom,  though  bom  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  Padua,  became  disciples  of  the  Bellini. 
Da  Ponte»  a  native  of  Yicenza^  was  pretty  well  embued 
with  a  taste  for  polite  literatare  and  philosophy,  extremely 
desirable  in  the  head  of  a  school,  such  as  he  became  in  the 
instruction  of  Jacopo,  and  through  him  of  the  Bassanese ;  a 
.school  highly  distinguished  during,  and  even  beyond,  the 
16  th  century.  The  style  of  his  altar-pieces,  when ,  com- 
jNired  with  each  other,  acquaints  us  with  the  earliest  and 
latest  specimens  of  his  pencil.  He  is  diligent,  but  dry 
in  ihat  of  his  S.  Bartolommeo,  in  the  cathedral  at  Bassano; 
juore  soft  in  another  at  the  church  of  S.  Gioyanni,  but  far 
better  in  one  of  the  Pentecost,  which  he  painted  for  the 
Tillage  of  Oliero,  almost  in  the  style  of  the  modems, 
displaying  studied  composition,  and  a  colouring  various, 
beautiful,  and  harmonious;  and  what  is  still  more,  a  fine 
-expression  of  the  passions,  best  adapted  to  the  mystery. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  he  likewise  painted,  at  another 
period,  in  Lombardy,  from  the  account  of  Lomazso  ;  observ- 
ing that  a  certain  Francesco,  of  Yioenxa,  produced  a  work 
at  the  Grazie  of  Milan,  well  executed  in  point  of  design, 
1>ut  not  so  pleasing  in  the  effect  of  its  lights  and  shades. 

The  two  Montagna  flourished  about  the  period  1500,  m 
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Yio&um,  tmi  imn  emptirfed  tMoHMr,  twi>»eT«f  mieqvfti  itr 
guaoB,  Mag  «aiiaily  fbU<mei8  of  the  BetHiii,  at  least  if  wm 
are  to  give  cmut  to  Ridolfi,  i9h»  must  bare  seett  manj  of 
their  pra^netioas,  now  mo  ksgw  in  eiistenoe.  In  theoe 
^diioh  I  haTB  eeen,  there  apiieared  etrong  traoes  of  the  etyla 
of  Mintegna.  Beaedetto  is  not  mentioned  by  Yaflari,  who 
is  apt  to  omit  the  namet  of  all  arti«t6  whom  he  aeeoinrted  of 
inferior  wvrth*  He  mMtions  BartoleiUBee,  as  a  po^  df 
Mantegna^*  and  he  would  certainly  haye  done  him  mere 
jnetiee  had  he  seen  the  works  he  prednoed  in  his  nati?B 
I^aoe^  whieh,  so  hr  ttom  having  dene,  he  asserfts  that  tfaa 
artist  eonstaatiy  resided  in  Veniee.  Yioenaa  boasts  many 
«f  his  frieeesy  wmoh  display  the  gradual  progress  of  las  styWIw 
If  WB  wiflAi  to  estimate  the  extent  of  his  powers^  wa  onghtfe 
to-eonsi^  i^  akar-pieee  at  8.  Hiohele,  and  another  at  S» 
Booeo,  to  whioh  may  be  added  a  third,  in  that  of  the  Seml- 
naiy  at  Padaa.  in  none  of  these  ave  we  aMe  to  disoover 
any  oompedtion  beyond  what  was  in  most  geneial  nae  aft 
Aiat  penod,  afawadr  so  fpeqnently  mentioned  by  na;  and 
they  netain  more  of  ihb  praotiee  of  gilding,  whoMiy  in  other 
plaoes,  was  tiian  beeoming  ebeelete.  In  fine,  this  artist  wiU 
be  foeiod  to  rank  eqaal  with  the  ebief  part  of  his  cODteai- 
poraries;  eiaot  in  dengn,  skilful  in  the  naked  paorts,  whda 
his  ooloniB  are  fireeh  and  warm.    His  ofaerabs  are  peoniiarly 

rDeful  and  pieamng,  and  in  his  altar-piece,  at  S.  Miohele^ 
has  introdnoed  an  architeotnre  which  recedes  firom  and 
deoeiyes  the  eye  with  a  power  of  iUnsion  snfficient  of  Itself 
to  have  revered  him  oonspicaons.  Of  Otoyaami  SpmMU% 
there  remain  a  few  pieoes  whieh  are  mnch  esteemed,  thongh 
not  remarkable  for  strength  of  oolonring.  But  we  can  mert 
with  no  public  speOhnens  of  Temno,  and  most  probaUy  hie 
name  is  a  mere  e^uiyoque  of  Yasari.t     Gioyanni  non^ 

*  In  Tol.  iii.  ed.  Rom.  p.  427,  it  ib  written  bj  mlrtaloe  Mutegna^ 
where  it  wjn  that  ht,  Spennsa,  and  Vemaio,  studied  design  under  Maa- 


t  Padre  RMololi,  hi  his  fldfd  yolnme  of  the  "  lascrinoni  della  Cil& 
e  territorio  di  VioenBa,"  records  the  foUowiag  epigraph—'*  Jo.  -Spwaatiie 
de  Yangeribus  me  pinzit,"  in  which  Vangeribas  may,  perhaps,  apply  to 
some  small  Tillige  in  the  territory  of  Vicenza.  He  is  wholly  silent  re- 
specting Venuio,  thns  confirming  the  snspicion  that  his  name  is  a  mere 
ttustake  of  Vasaii,  whom  it  is  hoped  onr  posterity  wffl  still  eontinne  to 
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^ma^  allied  Kanaoalooy  or  the  stewwd,  mm  «8leened 
hejoad  any  other  of  the  ariiats  of  Vioenca  who  floarished 
at  this  period,  and  he  certaiiily  approaches  aearaet  to  the 
iBodem  fitjk  and  that  of  the  BelMnL  The  piactioe,  how- 
ever, of  omamenting  fziesee  with  tritosfl  and  similar  figorefl^ 
tek«Q  frmn  the  aatiqae,  he  aiost  likely  deiiTed  from  the 
adjaoeat  eitieB  of  Padna  or  Yerona,  one  of  whidi  then  pro- 
Jeued  the  stad j  of  a&tiqaity,  the  other  that  of  monnme&tB. 
Ifaither  Yaeari  aor  Bad<^  gives  ear  aoooant  of  his  predue- 
tieaa»  eze^  saoh  as  he  painted  in  v  enioe,  at  tiiis  time  either 
wholly  perished  or  delaoed.  Those  whieh  he  exeonted  in 
TieeBsaaie  still  ia  good  oondition,  aor  ought  a  stranger  of 
good  taste  to  leave  the  pkee  without  Tisiting  the  eha^  de' 
Tordiia],  to  admire  his  Madonna  in  the  st^e  of  Ba&ello^ 
seated  upon  a  throne,  between  four  saints,  among  which  the 
ignve  of  S.  Sehastiaa  is  a  master-piece  of  ideal  beauty. 
Indeed,  an  able  professor  of  the  city  considered  it  one  of 
Ae  inest  specimens  of  the  art  the  place  could  boast,  though 
IB  poasesiien  <^  aoony  ef  the  first  merit.  In  common  widi 
If  oategoa,  Figolino,  and  Spennsa,  Bonconstgli  abounds  in 
penpeotive  Tiews,  and  disooviers  a  natural  genius  for  archi- 
tectme ;  like  them,  he  appears  to  giro  promise  of  the  ap- 
pioaeh  of  a  divine  Palladio,  Ihe  gloiy  of  his  country  and  of 
hio  art :  along  with  the  Scamoazi,  and  many  other  cttiaett^ 

eorrect,  and  jet  leave  anffident  employment  for  thdr  dUldren.  Hbe  fol- 
lowing la  my  ooMJeuture.  P.  Facdoh  gtwes  an  account  of  a  picture  that 
naaatna  in  Fraacaaco  di  Sofaio ;  it  ia  oompoaed  in  the  manner  nanaDf 
^bpted  in  the  «ompoailioo  of  the  Marriage  of  S.CatberiBe;  andttwre  aie 
alao  other  aainta  wdl  fsrocnted  in  the  Manlegaa  atyle,  as  ia  obaerved  bjthe 
Cav.  Gio.  de  Lazara,  whose  authoritj  I  eateem  excellent.  It  beara  the  in- 
acription, "  PrandacaaYerliis  de  Yicentia  pinzit  xx.  Jnnii.  M.D.  XII. ;"(') 
and  to  thia  ia  added  by  Vaccudi  another  old  painting  by  the  same  hand, 
remaJning  «t  Sercedo.  Now,  I  oontend  that  the  naaoe  of  thia  painter, 
being  reported  to  Vaaarii  with  its  diminutive  tenninatioB,  like  many  othefs* 
borrowed  either  from  the  stature  or  the  age  (in  the  Venetian  dialect  it  was 
Verludo  or  Veriuzo),  it  was  afterwards  given  by  him  in  lus  history  as 
Veruxio.  The  critics  of  the  Greek  writers  will  know  how  to  do  mc  justice 
in  diia,  for  thia  mode  of  diaoovering  and  correcting  names  I  have  derived 
fiom  them. 

(«)  Frandacus  Verla  is  found  inscribed  upon  a  picture  in  canvas  by  the 
same  artist,  now  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Milan, 
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who  have  rendered  YiceUza  at  once  the  boost  and  wonder, 
«us  well  as  the  school  of  architects.  There  are  two  altar- 
pieoes  of  his  hand  remaining  in  Monta^ana.  This  artist 
most  not  he  confounded  with  Pietro  Marescalco,  snmamed 
lo  Spada  (the  sword),  whom  the  MS.  history  of  Feltre  men- 
tions as  a  native  of  this  city,  and  complains  of  Vasari's 
silence  upon  it  One  of  his  altar-pieces  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Nunnery  of  the  Angeli,  at  Feltre,  where  Signer  Cay.  de 
XiaBara  informs  me  tbit  he  read  the  name  of  Petrus  Mares- 
ealcus  P.  Among  other  figures  is  a  Madonna,  between 
two  angels,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  good  design,  sufficient 
to  entide  Pietro  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  history  of  art. 
If  we  compare  him  with  Giovanni,  he  will  be  found  less 
vivid  in  point  of  colouring,  and,  apparently,  of  a  somewhat 
later  age. 

In  the  order  of  our  narrative,  we  ought  now  to  paAs  on  to 
Verona^  where  Liberale,  a  disciple  of  Yincenzio  di  Stefano,  at 
that  time  held  sway.  He  had  also  been  a  scholar  or  ratiier 
imitator  of  Jaoopo^  Bellini,  to  whose  style,  says  Y asari,  he  inva- 
xiably  adhered.  Moreover,  in  his  picture  of  the  Epiphany,  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  choir  of  angels  with  a 
graceful  folding  of  drapery,  and  a  taste  so  peculiarly  that  of 
Mantegna^  that  I  was  easily  led  to  believe  him  an  artist  be- 
longing to  that  claas.  Certain  it  is  that  the  vicinity  of  Mantua 
might  also  have  f^ilitated  his  imitation  of  Mantegna,  traces 
of  which  are  visible  in  some  other  of  his  works,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  more  and  less  known  Yeronese  artists  of  the  time. 
He  did  not  attain  the  excellence  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  nor  did 
he  give  the  same  grandeur  to  his  proportions,  and  the  same 
enlargement  of  the  ancient  style,  although  he  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  year  1535.  The  colour  of  his  tints  is 
strong ;  his  expression  studied  and  graceful,  a  very  general 
merit  in  the  painters  of  Yerona ;  and  his  care  is  exquisite, 
especially  in  his  diminutive  figures,  an  art  in  which  he  became 
extremely  expert,  owing  to  his  habit  of  illustrating  books  in 
miniature,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Yerona  and  in  Siena. 

He  had  a  competitor,  at  his  native  place,  in  Domenioo 
Morone,  or  rather  the  latter,  educated  also  by  a  disciple  of 
Stefano,  is  to  be  held  second  to  him.     This  artiaH  was  fla»- 
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eeeded  in  the  course  of  time  by  hia  bod,  Francesoo  Morone, 
saperior  to  his  father,  and  by  Girolamo  da'  Libri.  These  twe, 
bound  by  the  strictest  habits  of  friendship  from  their  youth, 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  same  labours  together,  and 
maybe  said  to  hare  adopted  the  same  maxims.  The  first  has 
been  commended  by  Vasari  for  the  grace,  the  design,  the 
harmony,  and  the  warm  and  beautiful  colouring  he  eontrired 
to  bestow  upon  his  pictures,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  none. 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  year  of  his  decease  is 
€upposed  to  have  been  1529.  But  Girolamo  da'  Libri  was  his 
anperior,  both  in  point  of  taste  and  general  celebrity.  The 
aon  of  a  miniature-painter  of  choral  books  and  of  anthems,  who 
had  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Francesco  da'  Libri,  from  his 
lather  he  leceiyed  both  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  his  sur- 
name, both  of  which  he  also  transmitted  to  his  son  Francesco^ 
as  we  again  learn  from  Yasari. 

It  is  not,  howerer,  within  my  province  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  their  books ;  but  in  regard  to  the  altar-pieces  of 
Girolamo  I  cannot  remain  silent.  That  of  S.  liionardo, 
near  Yerona,  I  haye  never  seen,  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
having  drawn  a  laurel,  the  birds  are  said  to  have  frequency 
entered  at  the  church  windows,  fluttering  around  as  if  wishing 
to  repose  in  its  branches.  Another  which  I  beheld  at  8. 
Giorgio,  with  the  date  1529,  scarcely  retains  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  character.  It  represents  the  Yirgin  between  two 
holy  bishops,  portraits  select  and  full  of  meaning,  together 
with  three  exquisitely  graceful  figures  of  cherubs,  both  in  face 
and  gestoxe.  In  this  little  picture  may  be  traced,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  character  of  a  miniaturist  who  paints,  or  a  painter 
drawing  miniature ;  while  the  charms  of  the  several  profes- 
eions  are  seen  there  exhibited  in  one  point  of  view.  The 
«haieh,  indeed,  is  a  rich  galleiy,  containing  numerous  master- 
pieces of  the  art;  among  which  the  S.  Giorgio  of  Paolo 
g Veronese)  too  &r  transcends  the  rest ;  but  the  painting  of 
irolamo  shines  almost  like  a  precious  jewel,  surprising  the 
spectator  by  an  isdescribable  union  of  what  is  graceful, 
bright,  and  lucid,  which  it  presents  to  the  eye.  He  survived 
many  years  alter  the  production  of  this  piece,  highly  esteemed, 
and  in  particular  for  his  miniatures,  in  which  he  was  accounted 
&e  fint  artist  in  Italy;  and  as  if  to  crown  his  reputation,  he 
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became  tlie  ijuiracior,  in  such  art>  of  Don  Gidio  deno^  • 
aozt  of  RoficioB,  if  we  omy  so  say,  of  miniature  pauitmg. 

However  floorishing  in  valuaiild  aMten  we  may  eonsider 
tlie  city  of  Veniee  during  this  era,  the  &me  of  MantegB% 
with  the  vicinity  of  Mantua,  where  he  taught^  attracted 
thither  two  artists  from  Yerona,  whom  I  reserve  for  thaA 
school,  of  which  they  were  faithful  foUowers.  These  weza 
Monsignori  and  Gio.  Francesco  Carotto,  formerly  a  pnpil  of 
Idberale.  His  brother  Giovanni,  a  noble  architect  and  de- 
signer of  ancient  edifices,  was  but  a  £Beble  imitaitor  of  has 
shrle.  He  richly  deserves  a  place  in  history  as  the  instmetor 
of  Paolo,  an  artist  excellent  in  many  bnuMhes  of  paintini^ 
and  in  architecture  ahnost  divine.  It  is  supposed  tlmt  Padb 
must  have  acquired  this  degree  of  excellence  by  studying  at 
first  under  Curotto,  and  afterwards  perfecting  himself^  as  wa 
shall  shew,  by  means  of  Badile.  To  saeh  as  are  most  known 
we  might  here  add  names  less  celebrated,  which  the  Marcheee 
Maffei,  however,  has  already  inserted  in  his  history  ;  as,  for 
instaace,  a  Matteo  Pasti,  commended  by  us  in  the  first  vo« 
lume  (p.  129) ;  but  I  have,  perhaps,  airaidy  treated  suffi^- 
oiently  of  the  merits  of  the  old  Veronese  artists. 

About  this  period  there  flourished  two  distinguished  artista 
in  Brescia,  who  were  present  at  the  terrific  sackage  of  thai 
opulent  city,  in  the  year  1512,  by  Ghiston  de  Foix.  One  of 
these  is  Fioravante  Ferramola,  who  was  honoured  and  senn* 
nezatednpon  that  occasion  by  the  Fremdi  victor  for  his  strik- 
ing merit,  and  beeame  sufficiently  eonipicaous  in  variooa 
ehorohes  of  the  country.  His  painting  of  S.  Girokmo  is  seen 
atLe  Graaie,  extremely  well  conceived,  with  fine  landsoapoi^ 
and  in  a  taste  so  like  that  of  Moziaao,  that  we  might  almost 
suppose  it  prognosticated  his  ajqpearanoe.  And  it  might  ha 
said  that  he  afforded  the  latter  a  prototype,  if  he  dMS  not 
aspire  to  the  name  of  his  master.  The  other  is  Paolo  Zoppo^ 
who  depicted  the  above  desolation  of  the  city  in  mimature, 
upon  a  large  crystal  basin ;  a  work  of  immense  labour,  in- 
tended to  be  presented  to  the  doge  Gritti ;  but  in  transporting 
it  to  Yenioe,  the  crystal  was  unfortunately  broken,  and  tlm 
unhappy  artist  died  df  disappointment  and  despair.  The  spe- 
cimens of  his  style  remaining  at  Brescia,  among  whidi  is  one 
0f  Christ  gmng  up  to  Mount  Calvary,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Oliveto 
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-'^pieeefidteljvttrilNiied  b7<»tlien  to  Fopptr— aerve  to  sWr 
tiiat  he  iii^roacked  neaar  to  &e  modem  nuumer,  and  was  not 
vraeqiuuiited  with  the  Bellmi. 

Finally,  fiergaao  boasted  in  Andrea  Pzentala  one  of  the 
moot  etBoelknt  dieeiples  of  Gian  Bellini.  He  nppean,  indeed, 
leas  animated  tlian  his  master,  and  less  eoneot  in  the  eztve- 
mities  of  his  figores ;  neither  have  I  disooyered  any  of  his 
Muqpositions  wUeh  are  free  from  theanei^it  taste,  whether  in 
the  gronping  of  his  forms,  or  in  the  minnte  ornamenting  eft' 
the  aeeoBoories  ef  his  art.  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  pietures 
prodkMsed,  perhaps,  htter  in  life,  sadi  as  his  S.  Oioyanni 
Batiste,  at  &  Spirito ;  his  8.  Benedetto,  in  the  dome  of  Ber- 
game,  and  sereral  more  in  the  Oaxraia  Galleiy,  he  yeiy 
nearly  attained  to  the  modem  manner ;  and  was  indisputably 
one  <n  Ife  most  distingnished  artiste,  ia  point  of  odbnrs  and 
penpeetiTe,  belonging  to  the  sebod  of  the  Bellini  His 
Madonnas  are  hdd  in  the  highest  esteem,  in  whose  featnres 
he  afpeam  less  a  disciple  of  Gian  Bellini,  than  of  BaffaeUo 
and  of  Yind.  Two  of  them  at  Milan  I  hare  seen,  both 
hearing  his  uose:  one  is  in  possessienof  the  Oavalier  Melzi ; 
the  o£er  in  that  of  Monsig.  Areiprete  Resales,  pamted  in 
1522;  and  both  are  surrounded  with  figures  of  other  saints, 
portraits  exscnted  with  discnmination  and  tmth.  Thete  is 
ako  a  piotnie  of  Onr  Lord  annonneed  by  the  Angel,  at 
Geneda,  a  work  so  nnoommonly  beantifnl  in  regard  to  tiie  two 
heads,  that  Titian,  in  passing  occasionally  through  the  place, 
18  said,  according  to  Ridolfi,  to  haye  repeatedly  contemplated 
it  with  rapture,  cfaaimed  by  the  spririt  ef  aevotion  it  ez- 
presBod.  Upon  the  same  boundaries,  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  taste,  we  find  yarious  other  pmters,  natiyes  of  the  yal- 
kys  of  Bergamo,  a  fruitful  source  both  of  wealth  and  intellect 
to  the  city.  Such  is  Antonio  Boselli,*  from  the  Valle  Brera- 
bana,  of  whom  there  has  recently  been  discoyered  a  fine  altar- 
piece  at  the  Santo  of  Padua ;  besides  two  other  artists  of  the 
same  yale,  who  approach  eyen  nearer  to  the  softness,  if  not  to 

*  To  judge  from  some  pietaies  at  Bergamo,  ire  might  sappoM  him  edv- 
ated  m  the  style  of  the  fomrteenth  century ;  but  he  afterwards  approached 
nearer  to  the  modem,  as  we  perceive  at  Feidiia,  where  he  resembles  Palma 
Veochio ;  and  tUa  is  soffidently  conspicaoiu  also  in  Frinli,  where  we  make 
menfeicm  of  him  at  a  more  cnltiTated  era. 
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the  elegance  of  Preyitali.  These  are  Gian  Giacomo  and 
Agostino  Gayasii  di  Pascante.  We  may  add  to  them  Jacopo 
degli  Scipioni,  of  Averara,  and  Ga^ersegno,  of  Bergamo, 
besides  others  handed  down  to  ns  by  Tassi.  These,  hanng 
floarished  at  a  period  so  distinguished  for  the  art  of  colouring, 
may  be  compared  to  certain  writers  of  the  fourteenth  ceatory, 
who  throw  little  light  upon  learning;  but  who,  observes  SaJyini^ 
in  respect  to  language,  appear  to  me  as  if  every  separate  page 
were  embued  with  gold. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  reader  the  best  masters 
of  the  Venetian  school  contemporary  with  the  followers  of 
Gian  Bellini ;  a  number  which,  though  we  subtract  from  it 
eeveral  names  of  inferior  note,  will  leave  a  larger  proportioli 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  state,  indeed,  is  full  of  spe- 
cimens founded  upon  his  models,  the  authors  of  which  remain 
doubtful ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  composed  in  Bellini's 
style,  while  their  designs  partake  more  or  less  both  of  modem 
and  ancient  taste.*     Undoubtedly,  no  other  school  affords  a 

*  In  tfaii  character  is  the  larger  picture  at  S.  Niccolo,  a  church  of  the 
Domlnicani  io  Treviao,  in  which  the  cupola,  the  columns,  and  the  per- 
spective,  with  the  throne  of  the  Virgin  seated  with  the  infant  Jesns,  and 
surrounded  by  saints  standing,  the  steps  ornamented  by  a  harping  seraph, 
•11  disoover  Bellini's  composition ;  but  I  had  not  seen  the  work  until  after 
the  former  edition  of  my  history  at  Bassano.  It  was  painted  in  1520,  by 
P.  Marco  Pensaben,  assisted  by  P.  Marco  Marayeia,  both  Dominican 

Sriests,  engaged  for  the  purpose  m>m  Venice.  They  remained  there  until 
uly,  1521,  when  the  first  of  them  secretly  fled  irom  the  conyent,  and 
the  altar-piece  of  Treviso  was  completed  in  a  month  by  one  Gian-Giro- 
lamo,  a  painter  invited  from  Venice,  supposed  to  be  Girolsmo  TrerisanOy 
the  youi^r.  This  artist  is  not,  howerer,  mentioned,  as  I  am  aware,  either 
by  the  citizens,  or  by  foreigners,  by  any  other  name  than  Girolamo,  and» 
calculating  from  the  chronology  of  Ridolfi,  he  must  then  hare  been  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  Until  this  subject  be  more  clearly  inyestigated,  I  must 
confess  my  ignorance  cf  such  a  Gian-Girolsmo.  But  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Pensaben,  who  was  afterwards  found,  and  m 
1524  was,  as  before,  a  Dominican  friar  at  Venice ;  but  a  few  years  after» 
in  1530,  ir  mentioned  in  authentic  books  belonging  to  the  order,  being 
registered  among  those  who  had  either  left  the  order  or  were  dead. 
P.  Federici  believes  him  to  bare  been  the  same  as  P.  Bastiano  del  Pioubo, 
an  untenable  supposition,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn.  I  beUere  Pensaben 
CO  have  been  an  excellent  artist  in  the  Bellini  manner,  though  not  com- 
memoratad  in  history,  nor  by  his  order.  In  an  order  so  prolific  with  genius, 
and  in  an  age  abounding  with  great  names,  he  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  this :  the  present  work  bemg  found  to  contaiB  many  other  ezamplca. 
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i  proof  of  ao  great  a  number  of  disciples  from  one  master,  and 

following  80  elosely  in  his  footsteps.  Granting  this,  I  cannot 
easily  giro  credit  to  the  nnmerons  specimens  of  Madonnas 
attributed  to  his  single  hand,  besides  other  pictures  in  different 
collections.  A  cantions  jndge  will  not  be  apt  to  pronounce 
any  work  his  which  displays  much  ideal  beauty,  Bellini 
baring,  for  the  most  part,  repeated  in  his  feminine  figures  an 
ezpresrion  of  countenance  partaking  in  some  degree  of  an 
apish  character.  Nor  will  he  be  easily  led  to  ascribe  to  him 
pictures  which  display  a  minute  care  and  finish,  approaching 
to  the  miniature  style,  inasmuch  as  he  embodied  and  coloured 
his  conceptions  with  a  free  and  fearless  hand.  In  short,  a 
eertain  vigour  and  colour,  warm  and  lively ;  a  certain  reddish 
tinge  of  the  drapery,  approaching  a  rosy  hue ;  a  certain  bright- 
ness of  varnish,  are  not  the  usual  characteristics  of  his  huid^ 
however  much  his  style  of  design  may  be  mixed  up  with  them ; 
and  such  pieces  may  reasonably  be  presumed  the  production 
of  artists  of  the  state  bordering  nearest  upon  Ix>mbardyy 
whence  likewise  a  few  of  the  Venetian  state  derived  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  colouring. 

Within  the  limits  proposed  to  myself,  I  mav  here  annex  to 
my  consideration  of  the  painters  in  water-colours  and  in  oil, 
other  less  distinguished  branches  of  the  art.  Among  these  is 
that  species  of  inlaid  work  with  wood  of  different  colours, 
which  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the  ornament  of 
choirs  where  the  divine  service  was  chanted.  I  can  trace 
nothing  of  its  inventors,  whether  of  German  or  other  origin,* 
though  it  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  an  imitation  of  mo- 
saic-work and  of  works  in  stone.  No  other  coloured  woods 
besides  black  and  white  were  at  first  in  use ;  nor  any  other 
objects  beyond  large  edifices,  temples,  colonnades,  and  in  short 
ornaments  with  architectural  views,  attempted  to  be  repre- 
sented.    Brunelleschi  at  Florence  gave  instructions  in  per- 

I  ^  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  or  thercabonts,  it  would  appear  that 

eome  BimQar  kind  of  art  waa  in  repute  in  Germany.  The  monk  Tlieophilus, 
in  tiie  work  before  mentioned,  **De  omni  scienti&  artls  pingendi,"  al- 
faifing,  at  the  commencement,  to  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  every 
comtry,  obaenres :  *'  quidquid  in  fcDestrarum  varietate  precioefi  diiigit 
ftancia :  quidquid  in  auri,  argenti,  cupri,  ferri,  lignomm,  lapidumque 
mbtiUtate  sollers  landat  Germania."    Codioe  Viennese. 
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spectir«  to  arehiteets,  that  edifices  might  be  drawn  aoeordiqi^ 
to  good  rolea ;  and  Mafiaccio  in  painting  greatly  availed  him-^ 
self  of  his  precepts^  as  well  as  Benedetto  da  Majano  in  his 
inlaid  worics.     There  remain  at  Florence,  as  well  as  other 
places  in  Italy,  several  anoient  choirs  very  highly  prized  in 
that  age,  but  afterwards  deq»ised,  when  the  art  of  staining 
wood  with  boiled  water-colonrs  and  penetrative  oils  came  into 
use.  Thos,  after  the  imitation  of  boUdings,  easily  drawn  from 
the  number  of  their  right  lines^  that  of  figures  began  to  be 
practised  in  an  able  manner,  though  it  had  formerly  been  tried 
with  less  success.    The  ohief  merit  of  such  improvement,  or 
rather  perfection  of  the  ait,  was  due  to  the  Venetian  schooL 
Lorenxo  Ganono  da  Lendinara,  a  fellow-student  of  Mantegnai 
who  died  about  1477,  inlaid  ihd  entire  choir  of  the  church  oi 
8.  Antonio,  even,  as  it  would  i^pear,  with  figures.  The  whole, 
however,  having  been  consumed  hj  fire,  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  epitaph  of  the  artinoer,  in  which  he  is  highly 
applauded  for  his  labours.     There  likewise  exist  other  worlur 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  armadj  of  the  sacristy,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  also  in  some  of  the  confessionals.    Besides  Lorenaso, 
his  brother  Cristofano,  and  his  son-in-law  Pierantonio,  who 
assisted  him  in  these  labours,  are  equally  applauded  by  Matieo 
Sioulo,  as  worthy  of  vieing  with  Phidias  and  Apelles  them- 
selves.     Tiraboschi  likewise  enumerates  the  two  brothers 
among  the  artists  of  M odena,  whose  fellow-citizens  they  were. 
But  the  fame  of  these  soon  expired.     For  Giovanni  da 
Terona,  a  layman  of  Oliveto,  not  long  after  surpassed  them  in 
tiie  same  art     He  practised  it  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and 
at  Rome  itself^  in  Uie  service  of  Pope  Julius  IL ;  but  still 
more  successfully  in  the  sacristy  of  his  own  order,  where  his 
works  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  best  condition.     F.  Yincenzo 
dalle  Yacche,  also  a  native  of  Yerona,  and  a  layman  of 
Oliveto,  mentioned  by  the  learned  Morelli  in  his  ^^  Notizia"  of 
works  of  design,  during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
deserves  mention  here  for  the  merit  of  his  inlaid  works ;  and 
in  particular  for  those  wrought  in  Padua,  at  the  church  of  S. 
Benedetto  Novello.    Unacquainted,  however,  with  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished,  I  shall  not  venture  to  announce  him 
either  as  pupil  or  a;3sistant  to  Fra  Giovanni.     Similar  pro- 
ductions, £rom  the  hand  of  Fra  Rafiaello  da  Brescia,  also  of 
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OliTeto,  adorning  the  choir  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  at  Bologna, 
might  here  be  mentioned  in  competition  with  those  in  the 
sacristj  of  Yerona,  by  natives  of  Oiiveto. 

Moreorer,  there  remains  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  a  Do- 
minican monk,  who  ornamented  his  own  chnrch  at  Bergamo, 
and  that  of  Bologna  in  a  still  better  style,  in  which  the  choir 
IS  inlaid  with  the  greatest  art.  In  S.  Pietro,  at  Perugia,  he 
also  wrought  the  most  beautiful  histories.  The  same  artist, 
as  we  find  recorded  in  Yasari,  succeeded  also  in  refining  the 
art  of  ocdours  and  of  shades  to  snch  ad^ee  as  to  be  held  the 
very  first  in  this  line.  He  possessed  either  a  rival  or  a  pupil 
in  Gian&aneeseo  Capodilerro,  whose  manrions  at  8.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  Bergamo,  are  ibe  finest  specimens  of  the  kind, 
ibongh  occasionally  betraying  some  traces  of  stiffness  in  their 
manner.  There,  too,  he  woAced  after  the  designs  of  Lotto, 
and  instructed  is  the  art  his  brother  Pietro  and  his  son  Zi- 
nino,  so  that  the  cily  continued  to  be  supplied  with  exeellent 
artifioets  during  a  sumbw  of  years.  The  largest  and  most 
srtifieially  wrought  figures  I  have  seen  in  this  line  are  in  a 
Aunt  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  distributed  one  by  one  up<« 
cndk  side.  The  artificer  is  said  to  have  been  one  Bartolommeo 
da  Po]|^  whose  name  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  In  eadi 
ci^be  squases  is  represented  a  bust  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  or 
mne  other  saint,  designed  in  the  taste  of  Uie  Da  Yinci  schooL 
A  few  of  the  pictures  of  these  artists  are  to  be  found  in 
nlleries  of  art;  among  which  those  from  the  hand  of  F. 
IHmiano  are  the  most  esteemed.  Finally,  this  iqpeeies  of 
'Worknumship,  erabraeing  materials  too  much  exposed  to  the 
noth  and  to  the  Brej  by  degrees  began  to  grow  out  of  date ; 
and  if  more  lately  it  appears  to  have  again  revived,  it  has 
faQed  hitiierto  in  producing  any  worios  deserving  of  commemo* 
ration. 
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Giorgione,  Tidani  Tintoret,  Jacopo  da  Battano,  Paolo  Veronese. 

Wb  baye  at  length  arrived  at  the  golden  period  of  the  Yena- 
tian  school,  which,  like  the  others  of  Italy,  produced  its  most 
distingaished  ornaments  about  the  year  1500;  artists  who  at 
once  eclipsed  the  fame  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  hopes  of 
attaining  to  equal  excellence  on  the  part  of  their  successors. 
In  reaching  this  degree  of  eminence,  it  is  true  they  pursued 
different  paths,  though  they  all  aimed  at  acquiring  the  same 
perfection  of  colouring,  the  most  natural,  the  most  lively,  and 
the  most  applauded  of  any  single  school  of  the  age,  a  dis- 
tinction they  likewise  conferred  upon  their  posterity,  forming 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  painters. 
The  merit  of  this  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  dimate, 
who  assert,  that  in  Venice,  and  the  aajacent  places,  nature 
herself  haa  bestowed  a  warmer  and  deeper  colour  upon  objects 
than  elsewhere ;  a  frivolous  supposition,  and  undeser\'ing  of 
much  of  our  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  artists  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  in  climates  so  extremely  opposite,  have  obtained 
the  same  meed  of  praise.  Neither  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
quality  of  the  colours,  both  Giorgione  and  Titian  having 
been  known  to  make  use  of  few,  and  these,  so  far  from  being 
selected  or  procured  elsewhere,  exposed  to  sale  in  all  the 
public  shops  in  Venice.  If  it  should  again  be  objected,  that 
in  those  days  the  colours  were  sold  purer  and  less  adulterated, 
I  admit  there  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  this,  inasmuch 
as  Passeri,  in  his  life  of  Orbetto,  complained  at  that  time  of 
the  early  decay  of  many  pictures,  "  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  colours  fraudulently  sold  by  the  retailers."  But  I  would 
merely  inquire,  if  it  were  possible,  that  materials  thus  pure 
and  uncontaminated  should  so  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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VenetuuM  and  their  Flemish  imitators^  yet  be  so  seldom  met 
with  in  the  rest  of  the  schools.  The  cause  of  their  superiority 
is  to  be  sought,  therefore,  in  their  mechanism  and  art  of 
colouring;  in  regard  to  which  the  beet  Venetian  painters 
conformed,  in  some  points,  to  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
Italy.  In  other  points,  however,  they  differed  from  them. 
It  was  a  common  practice  at  that  period,  to  prepare  with  a 
chalk-Burfftce  the  altar-pieces  and  pictures  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  executed ;  and  that  white  ground,  favourable  to 
every  wriety  of  tint  the  painter  could  lay  upon  it,  equally 
£ftvonred  the  production  of  a  certain  polish,  floridity,  and  sur- 
prising transparency :  a  custom  which,  being  laid  aside  out 
of  indolence  and  avarice,  I  am  happy  to  perceive  seems  about 
to  be  renewed.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  Venetians  were 
in  possession  of  an  art  that  may  be  considered  peculiar  to 
themselves.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  chief  part  of 
them  during  these  three  centuries,  produced  the  effect  of  their 
paintings,  not  so  much  by  a  strong  layer  of  colours,  as  by 
sepaiate  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  and  each  colour  being  thus 
adapted  to  its  place,  without  much  repeating  or  refining  it, 
they  still  continued  augmenting  the  wonc,  by  which  the  tints 
were  preserved  clean  and  virgin^  a  result  which  requires  no 
less  promptness  of  hand  than  of  intellect,  besides  education, 
and  a  taste  cultivated  from  the  earliest  period.  Hence  the 
artist  Yecchi  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  by  dint  of  copying 
pictures  executed  with  diligence,  a  painter  will  acquire  the 
same  quality ;  but  to  succeed  in  copies  from  a  Titian  or  a 
Paolo,  and  to  imitate  their  stroke,  is  a  task  surmounted  only 
by  the  Venetians,  whether  natives  or  educated  in  their  school. 
(Boschini,  p.  274.) 

Should  it  here  be  inquired  what  good  result  may  attend  such 
a  method,  I  reply  that  Boschini  points  out  two  very  consider- 
able ones.  The  first  of  them  is,  that  by  this  mode  of  colour- 
ing, which  he  terms  di  macchia  and  di  praticoy  a  certain 
hardness  of  style  may  more  easily  be  avoided ;  and  the  other, 
that,  better  than  any  other,  it  gives  a  bolder  relief  to  paintings 
in  the  distance:  and  pictures  being  intended  to  be  thus 
viewed,  rather  than  closer  to  the  eye,  such  an  object  is  by 
this  process  most  easily  attainable.  I  am  aware  of  the 
modems  having  misapplied  and  abused  these  maxims ;  but 
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ihey  were  meant  to  have  been  judiciously  emj^yed,  and  I 
only  wisb  to  propose  as  examples  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
school  who  so  ably  comprehended  the  method,  and  the  limits 
of  such  a  practice.  Nor  was  the  harmony  of  colovos  better 
understood  by  any  other  artists,  insomuch,  that  the  mode  of 
uBsimilatii^  and  of  contrasting  them  may  be  considered  as 
the  second  source  of  the  delightful  and  lively,  so  predominant 
in  their  works,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  Titian  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Such  skill  was  not  merely  confined  to  the  fleshy  parts,  ia 
whose  colour  the  diseiples  of  Titian  have  so  fiir  ezcdled  every 
other  school ;  it  extended  also  to  the  drapery.  For  indeed, 
there  are  no  pieces  of  velvets,  of  stuffs^  or  of  crapes,  which 
they  did  not  imitate  to  perfection,  more  particularly  in  their 
portraits,  in  which  the  Yenetiaas  of  that  period  abounded, 
^ispla^ng  specimens  the  most  omamental  and  beautifoL 
The  Cavalier  Mengs  is  of  opinion,  that  also  to  this  branch  of 
ifae  art,  requiring  the  strictest  attention  to  truth,  and  con^ 
fsrving  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  upon  a  picture)  suit  be  in 
some  measure  attributed  the  degree  of  power  and  truth 
acquired  by  those  eminent  colouristB.  Their  merit  was  more- 
over conspicuous  in  imitating  every  kind  of  work  in  gold,  in 
ailver,  and  every  species  of  metal ;  so  much  so,  that  there  are 
BO  royal  palaces  or  lordly  feasts,  read  of  in  any  poel»  which 
-do  not  appear  more  nobly  represented  in  some  Yenetian 
paintings.  It  was  equally  remarkable  in  point  of  landscape^ 
which  sometimes  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  Flemish  painters, 
and  in  architectural  views,  which,  with  a  magnificenco 
unknown  elsewhere,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  into  theit 
oompositions,  as  we  had  before  occasion  to  obMrveofthe 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  a  species  of  iadustxy  ex- 
toemely  favourable,  likewise,  to  the  distribution,  the  variety, 
4uid  to  the  complete  effect  of  groups  of  figures. 

In  these  extensive  compositions,  which  about  the  period  of 
the  Bellini  abounded  in  half-length  or  diminutive  figarea, 
there  has  since  been  displayed  a  grandeur  of  ^rep<»rtion8 
which  has  led  the  way  to  the  most  enlarged  productions^  on 
the  scale  we  have  more  recently  seen.  The  most  terrific 
among  these  is  the  Supper  of  Paolo  Yeronese,  at  S.  Oior- 
^o,  in  which  the  gifts  of  nature  are  so  nobly  seoesded  by  the 
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'exhibition  of  telent,  wbioh  appears  to  have  been  tmnsmitted 
by  saccesflott  through  thi«  sohool,  nearly  until  the  present 
£7.  Snob  abilitj  eonsists  in  finely  deiigning  all  the  details 
of  any  work,  howeyer  great,  including  the  transmiesion  and 
gradations  of  light,  so  that  the  eye  of  itself  seems  to  follow  its 
track,  and  embraces  the  entire  effect  £^om  one  end  of  the 
eaoiYas  to  the  other.  And  it  has  been  observed  by  seyeral 
who  hftve  witneased  ancient  paintings  (a  yiolation  of  good « 
taste,  of  late  but  too  common),  cut  up  and  curtailed  to  adapt 
them  to  the  sise  of  walls  and  doors,  that  such  an  operation 
often  succeeds  tolerably  well  with  the  pictures  of  other  schools, 
but  is  extremely  diflcult  with  those  of  the  Venetians ;  so  in- 
timately is  one  part  connected  with  another,  and  harmonifled 
with  the  whole. 

These,  along"  with  other  similar' qualities  that  flatter  the 
eye  of  the  spCHDiator,  that  attract  the  learned  and  the  un- 
kamed,  and  seem  to  tnMsport  the  mind  by  the  norelty  and 
the  reality  of  the  representation,  constitute  a  style  which  is 
termed  hy  Reynolds^  the  ornamental,  who,  likewise,  among 
all  the  schools,  yields  ihe  palm  in  this  to  the  Venetians ;  a 
style  afterwards  introduced  by  Voret  into  France,  by  Rubens 
ifito  Flanders,  and  by  Giordano  into  Naples  and  into  Spain. 
The  same  English  critic  placed  it  in  the  second  rank,  next  to 
tiie  grand  style,  and  remarks  that  the  professors  of  the 
sabHme  were  fearful  of  faMing  into  luxurious  and  pompous 
exhibitions  of  the  accessaries ;  no  less  becftuse  prejudicial  to 
the  artist's  industiy  in  point  of  design  and  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, than  because  the  transitory  iinpresBi<m  which  it  prbduees 
ispon  the  spectator  seldom  reaches  tiie  heart  And  truly,  ae 
the  subfime  of  Tully  is  more  simple  than  the  ornament  of 
Pliny,  and  seems  to  dread  any  excitement  of  admiration  for 
the  beautiful,  lest  its  energy  should  be  unn^*yed  by  too 
studied  a  degree  of  elegance ;  so  is  it  with  the  grandeur  of 
Michelangelo  and  of  Raffaello^  that  without  seeking  to  oc- 
cupy us  with  the  illusions  of  art,  goes  at  once  to  the  heart; 
terrifies  or  inspires  us ;  awakens  emotions  of  pity,  of  venera- 
tion, and  the  love  of  truth,  exalting  us,  as  it  were,  above  oilr- 
selves,  and  leading  us  to  indulge,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  most.delioious  of  all  feelings,  in  that  of  wonder.  It  is 
upon  this  account  that  Reynolds  considered  it  dangerous  for 
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students  to  become  enamoured  of  the  Venetian  style;  an 
opinion  which,  jndiciouslj  understood,  may  prove  of  much 
service  to  such  artists  as  are  calculated  to  succeed  in  the 
more  suUime.  But  since  amidst  such  diversity  of  talent, 
there  must  appear  artists  better  adapted  to  adorn  than  to  ex- 
press, it  would  not  be  advisable  that  their  genius  should  be 
urged  into  a  career  in  which  it  will  leave  them  alwa3r8  among 
the  last,  withdrawing  them,  at  the  same  time,  from  another 
in  which  they  might  have  taken  the  lead.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, who  in  this  art  of  silent  eloquence  possesses  not  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  Demosthenes,  apply  himself  wholly, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  eleganoe,  the  pomp,  and  the  copious- 
ness of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Let  it  not  from  this  be  supposed,  that  the  sole  merit  of  the 
Yenetians  consists  in  surprising  the  spectator  by  the  effects 
of  ornament  and  colour,  and  that  the  customary  style  and 
true  method  of  painting  were  not  understood  in  those  parts. 
Yet  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners,  who,  hav- 
ing never  removed  beyond  their  native  spot,  are  inclined  to 
pronounce  a  general  censure  upon  these  artists,  as  being  igno- 
rant of  design,  too  laboured  in  their  composition,  unacquainted 
with  ideal  beauty,  and  even  unable  to  understand  expression, 
costume  and  grace ;  finally,  that  the  rapidity  so  much  in 
vogue  with  the  whole  of  the  school,*  led  them  to  despise  the 
rules  of  art,  not  permitting  them  to  complete  the  work  before 
them,  out  of  an  anxiety  to  engage  in  other  labours,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits  afforded  by  them.  To  some  of  their 
painters,  doubtless,  these  observations  may  apply,  but  as- 
suredly not  to  the  whole ;  for  if  one  city  be  obnoxious  to- 
them,  another  is  not  so  much  so ;  or  if  they  can  be  affirmed  of 
a  certain  epoch  or  class  of  artists,  it  would  be  an  idle  at- 
tempt to  fix  them  upon  all.     This  school  is  in  truth  most 

*  It  is  related  by  Vaswi,  that  Titian  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  natu- 
ral  objects  fh)m  the  life,  withoat  making  any  previous  design,  *'  a  prac- 
tice adopted  for  many  years  by  the  Venetian  painters,  by  Gioigione,  by 
Fblma,  by  Pordenone,  and  others  who  never  visited  Rome,  nor  stadied 
other  specimens  of  greater  perfection  than  their  own."  I  know  not  how 
far  the  above  writer  was  acquainted  with  their  method.  Bat  their  designs 
are  stiU  extant  in  various  collections  ;  and  the  Cartoon  of  the  celebrated 
S.  Agostino,  painted  by  Pordenone  in  that  city,  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Count  Chiappini  in  Piacenza,  in  good  condition. 
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^nndant,  no  less  in  artists  than  in  fine  examples  in  eveiy 
characteiistio  of  the  art;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  are 
snfBcientlj  known  and  appreciated.  Yet  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  both ; 
and  after  having  coltiTated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bellini, 
the  Giorgioni,  and  the  Titians,  besides  other  masters,  will 
trace,  as  it  were  from  one  parent  stock,  the  various  offshoots 
transplanted  throughout  the  state,  imbibing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  vicinity  of  other  climes,  new  tastes 
aad  qualities,  without  losing  at  the  same  time  their  original 
and  native  fUvour.  And  3  in  the  progress  of  our  history, 
we  shall  here  and  there,  among  plants  of  nobler  growth,  meet 
with  some  'Mazxi  sorbi,"  to  use  the  words  of  our  poet,  some 
bitter  apples,  growing  at  their  side ;  let  these  only  be  at- 
tacked ;  but  let  not  the  disgrace  attaching  to  a  few  careless 
artists  be  calumniously  extended  to  the  whole  of  their  school. 
The  happy  era  we  are  now  entering  upon  commences  with 
Giorgione  and  with  Titian,  two  names  which,  connected 
together,  yet  in  competition  with  each  other,  divided  between 
them,  as  it  were,  the  whole  body  of  disciples  throughout  the 
capital  and  the  state ;  insomuch  that  we  find  no  city  that  had 
not  more  or  less  adopted  for  its  model  one  or  other  of  these 
masters.  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  separately,  each 
with  his  own  class,  110  I  believe  such  a  method  most 
favourable,  to  shew  how  the  whole  of  the  school  I  am  describ* 
ing  was  almost  entirely  derived  and  propagated  from  two 
jnasters  of  a  similar  style.  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  of  Castelfranco, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giorgione,  from  a 
certain  grandeur  conferred  upon  him  by  nature,  no  less  of 
mind  thjun  form,  and  which  appears  also  impressed  upon  his 
productions,  m  the  character  is  said  to  be  in  the  hand- writing, 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  But  impelled  by 
a  spirit  conscious  of  its  own  powers,  he  despised  that  minute- 
ness in  the  art  which  yet  remained  to  be  exploded,  at  once 
substituting  for  it  a  certain  freedom  and  audacity  of  manner, 
in  which  the  perfection  of  painting  consists.  In  this  view  he 
may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor ;  no  artist  before  his  time 
having  acquired  that  masteiy  of  his  pencil,  so  hardy  and 
determined  in  its  strokes,  and  producing  such  an  efiect  in  the 
distance.     From  that  period  he  continued  to  ennoble  his 
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manner,  rendering  the  oontonrs  more  round  and  ample,  the 

fore-fihorteniogs  more  new,  the  ezpreamon  of  the  conntennnce 

more  warm  and  lively,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  his  figures. 

His  drapery,  with  all  the  other  aceessaries  of  the  art,  became 

more  select,  the  gradations  of  the  different  eolonrs  more  soft 

and  natural)  and  his  4shiaro8oaro  more  powerful  and  effective. 

It  was  in  this  last,  indeed,  that  Yene^an  painting  was  the 

most  deficient,  while  it  had  been  introduoed  into  Se  rest  of 

the  schools  by   Vinci  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Yasari  is  of  opinion  that  from  the  same  artist,  or  rather  from 

some  of  his  designs,  it  was  first  acquired  by  (Korgione,  a  sup- 

pontion  that  l^Mchini  will  not  admit,  maintaining  that  he 

was  only  indebted  for  it  to  himself  being  his  own  master  and 

scholar.    And,  in  truth,  the  taste  of  Lionaido,  and  of  die 

Milanese  artists  who  acquired  it  from  him,  not  only  differs  in 

point  of  design,  inclining  in  the  contours  and  in  the  features 

more  towards  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful,  while  Giorgione 

affects  rather  a  round  and  full  expression ;  but  it  is  contrasted 

with  it,  likewise,  in  the  ehiarosouro.     The  composition  of 

Lionardo  abounds  much  more  in  shades,  which  are  gradually 

softened  with  greater  care ;  while  in  regsud  to  his  lights  he  is 

faa  more  qMurlng,  and  studies  to  unite  them  in  a  small  space 

with  a  degree  of  vividness  that  produces  surprise.  Giorgionef's 

composition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  clear  and  open,  and 

with  less  shade ;  his  middle  tints,  also,  partake  in  nothing  of 

the  iron*east  and  grey,  but  are  natural  and  beautiful ;  and  in 

short,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  style  of  Coreggio,  if  Mengs 

at  least  judges  rightly,  than  to  any  otJier  master.     Still  I  am 

far  from  concluding  that  Yinci  in  no  way  contributed  to  the 

formation  of  Giorgione's  new  manner ;  every  improvement  in 

the  art  having  taken  its  rise  from  some  former  one,  which 

being  admired  for  its  nov^ty,  became  familiar  to  surrounding 

artists  by  example,  and  to  more  distant  ones  by  its  reputation, 

thus  adding  what  was  before  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the 

art.     And  in  this  way  have  geniuses  in  different  parts  arisen, 

destined  to  increase  and  improve  such  advantages.     This,  if  I 

mistake  not,  has  been  the  case  with  the  science  of  perspective, 

subsequent  to  the  time  of  Pier  deUa  Francesca ;  with  regard 

to  fore-shortening  after  Melozzo ;  and  also  with  chiaroscuro 

after  Lionardo. 
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The  works  of  €bk>rgioM  weie,  for  &e  chief  part,  executed 
in  freseo,  upon  the  fEn^Bdes  of  the  housee,  more  particularly  in 
Tenioe,  where  there  aow  nemaiiii  eoarcely  a  relic  of  theni,  a» 
if  to  zemind  03  oxdy  of  what  have  perished.  Many  of  hia 
pietinBa^  on  the  oth/w  hand,  hoth  there  and  in  other  places,. 
painted  in  ml  and  presenred  in  priinite  houses,  are  found  in 
axceUent  oonditiim ;  the  oanse  of  which  is  attrihuted  to  the 
strong  mixture  of  the  co)on^^  aiid  to  the  full  and  liberal  uao 
of  his  penciL  In  partionkr  we  meet  with  portraits,  remaik- 
aUe  for  the  aonl  of  their  expreasieo,  for  the  air  of  their  heads^ 
ihe  norelty  of  the  ganoents,  of  the  hur,  of  the  plumes,  and  oT 
ihm  aims,  no  leas  than  for  ihe  liyely  imitation  of  the  living 
flesh,  in  which,  however  warm  and  sanguine  are  the  tints^ 
which  he  implied,  he  adds  to  them  so  much  grace,  that  in 
spite  of  thousands  of  imstators,  he  still  stands  alone.  In 
analysing  seme  of  these  tints,  Ridolfi  discovered  that  they- 
bore  little  resemUaiice  to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Greeka^ 
and  ^oite  distinct  from  those  tawny,  brown,  and  azure  colonn^ 
einoe  introduced  ai  the  expense  of  the  more  natural.  Such  <^ 
his  pictures  as  are  eomposed  in  the  style  of  his  Dead  Ghrist» 
in  tiie  Monte  di  Pieti  at  Trevigi,  the  S.  Omobono,  at 
the  Senok  do'  Sarti,  in  Venice,  or  the  Tempest  stilled 
by  the  Saint,  at  that  of  S.  Marco,  in  which  among  other 
flgores  are  those  of  three  rowers  drawn  naked,  excellent 
both  in  their  design  and  their  attitudes ;  such  are  the  rarest 
trimnphs  of  hii  art.  The  city  of  Milan  possesses  two  of  aa 
oblong  shape,  in  iHiich  sevmi  of  the  figures  extend  beyond 
the  proportions  of  Poussin,  and  may  be  pronounced  rather  fuH 
than  beanttfid.  One  of  these  is  to  be  viewed  at  the 
AmKw^MM>^  tbe  ether  in  the  archiepiscopel  palace ;  esteemed 
by  SMHe  the  lumpiest  effort 'of  Giorgione  that  now  survives.* 
It  r^resents  the  child  Moses  just  rescued  from  the  Nile,. 
»nd  presented  to  the  daughter  of  Pharoah.  Yeiy  few  colours, 
bnt  well  hannoniaed  and  distributed,  and  finely  broken  widi 
the  diade,  produce  a  sort  of  austere  union,  if  I  maybe  allowed 
the  expression,  sad  may  be  assimilated  to  a  piece  of  musio 
eomposed  oi  i&w  notes,  but  skilfully  adapted,  and  delightful 
beyond  any  more  noisy  combination  of  sounds. 

*  It  has  been  removed  from  the  fcrchieoisoopal  palace  into  that  of 
Brat,  and  now  adoms  the  R.  R.  GaUecf 
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Qiorgione  died  at  the  early  a^  of  thirty-fonr,  in  1511. 
Thus  hie  prodactione,  rather  than  the  pupils  he  educated, 
remsuned  to  instruct  the  Venetians.  Yasari,  however,  men- 
tions several  who  have  been  contested  by  other  writers.  A 
Pietro  Luzzo  is  recorded  by  Ridolfi; — a  native  of  Feltre, 
called  Zarato,  or  Zarotto,*— who  after  being  a  pupil  became 
a  rival  of  Giorgione,  and  seduced  from  his  house  a  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  at  whose  loss,  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  the  disappointed  artist  died  in 
despair.  By  others,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  hare  died 
of  a  disease  contracted  during  his  intercourse  with  the  same 
lady.  This  Zarato,  as  we  r^  in  a  MS.  history  of  Feltre, 
and  upon  a  MS.  upon  the  pictures  of  Udine,  is  the  same 
whom  Vasari  entitles,  Morto  da  Feltro ;  and  adds,  that 
he  went  when  young  to  Rome,  and  subsequently  flourished  in 
Florence  and  elsewhere,  distinquished  for  his  skill  in  gro- 
tesques; of  which  more  hereafter.  Going  afterwards  to 
Venice,  he  is  known  to  have  asasted  Giorgione  in  the  paint- 
ings he  made  for  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  about  the  year 
1505 ;  and,  lastly,  having  remained  some  time  at  his  native 
place,  he  embraced  a  military  life,  obtaining  the  rank  of 
captain.  Proceeding  to  Zara,  he  fell  in  battle  near  that 
place  in  his  forty-fifth  year ;  at  least  such  is  the  account  of 
Vasari.  From  the  mention  of  his  native  place  of  Feltre, 
his  assisting  Giorgione  in  his  works,  and  his  surnames  of 
Zarato  and  Morto,  I  think  there  is  some  degree  of  probability 
in  the  assertion  contained  in  these  MSS.  though  the  dates  at- 
taching to  the  life  of  Morto  in  Vasari  will  not  countenance 
the  supposition  of  Ridolfi,  of  his  being  the  pupil  of  Giorgione, 
a  man  considerably  younger  than  himself ;  so  that  I  should 
conjecture  tliat  Ridolfi  may  have  denominated  him  a  scholar 
of  Giorgione,  because,  when  already  of  a  mature  age,  he 
painted  under  him  as  his  assistant.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Vasari,  he  had  a  tolerable  genius  for  figures,  and 
in  the  history  already  cited,  written  by  Gambrucci,  and  in 
possession  of  the  bishop  of  Feltre,  a  picture  of  our  Lady 
between  Saints  Francesco  and  Antonio,  placed  at  S.  Spirito, 
and  another  at  Villabruna,  besides  a  figure  of  Curtius  on. 
horseback,  upon  a  house  at  Teggie,  are  attributed  to  his  hand. 
We  gather  from  the  same  history  that  another  Luzzi,  by 
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name  Loieii»>,  a  contemporary  and  perbape  friend  of  Pietro, 
painted  rery  skilfully  in  fresco,  at  the  church  of  S.  Ste&uo ; 
and  that  he  was  equally  succesafnl  in  oils,  he  himself  assures 
ns  in  his  altar-piece  of  the  proto-martyr  S.  Stefano,  con- 
spicuous for  correctness  of  design,  beauty  of  forms,  force  of 
tints,  and  bearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  1511. 

The  most  distioguished  disciple  of  the  school  of  Giorgione 
is  Sebastiano,  a  YenetiaQ,  commonly  called,  from  the  habit 
and  office  he  assumed  at  Bome,  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 
Having  left  Gian  Bellini,  he  attached  himself  to  Giorgione, 
4uid  in  the  tone  of  his  colours,  and  the  fulness  of  his  forms, 
imitated  him  better  than  any  other  artist.  An  altar-piece 
in  S.  Gio.  Grisostomo,  from  liis  hand,  was  by  some  mistaken 
for  the  work  of  his  master ;  so  strikingly  does  it  abound  with 
bis  manner.  It  may  be  presumed,  indeed,  that  he  was 
assisted  in  the  design ;  Sebastiano  being  known  to  possess  no 
surprising  richness  of  invention, — slow  in  the  composition  of 
most  of  his  figures;  irresolute;  eager  to  undertake,  but 
difficult  to  commence,  and  most  difficult  in  the  completion. 
Henoe  we  rarely  meet  with  any  of  his  histories  or  his  altar- 
piecea,  comparable  to  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  at  S. 
Agostino,  in  Perugia,  or  the  Flagellasione,  at  the  Osser- 
vanti  of  Viterbo,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  picture  in  the 
«ity.  Pictures  for  private  rooms,  and  portraits,  he  painted 
in  great  number,  and  with  comparative  ease;  and  we  no- 
wbere  meet  with  more  beautiful  hands,  more  rosy  flesh  tints, 
or  more  novel  accessaries  than  in  these.  Thus,  in  taking  the 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino,  he  distinguished  five  different 
tints  of  black  in  his  dress ;  imitating  with  exactness  those  of 
the  velvet,  of  the  satin,  and  so  of  the  rest  Being  invited 
to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi,,and  there  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
first  colourists  of  his  time,  he  painted  in  competition  with 
Pemzzi,  and  with  Baffiiello  himself;  and  the  rival  labours  of 
all  three  are  still  preserved  in  a  hall  of  the  Farnesina,  at 
that  period  the  house  of  the  Chigi. 

Sebastiano  became  aware,  that  in  such  a  competition,  his 
•Own  design  would  not  appear  to  much  advantage  in  Home, 
and  he  improved  it.  But  occasionally  he  fell  into  some 
harshness  of  manner,  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  there  en- 
countered.    Yet,  in  several  of  his  works,  he  was  assisted  by 
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MiobelaDgelo,  irom  whose  Aemgn  he  painted  Aat  Pietil, 
placed  at  the  OonTontnali  of  Viterbo,  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion, with  the  other  pieces  which  he  produced,  daring  six 
years,  for  S.  Pietro  in  M<»torio,  at  Borne.  It  is  stated  by 
Yasari,  that  Midiebngelo  united  with  him,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  too  fibTonrable  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans, 
of  Baffaello.  He  adds,  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Sebastiano  was  anirersaUy  esteemed  the  first  artist  of  his 
time,  upheld  by  the  favour  of  Michelangelo;  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  the  rest  of  the  riral  school,  being  all  inferior  to 
bun.  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  a  feet,  which,  if 
discredited,  seems  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  historian, 
and,  if  leceired,  refiects  vefy  little  credit  upon  Buonarotti  ; 
and  the  reader  will  do  best,  perhaps,  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  name  of  Sdbastiano  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  in- 
Tentcm^  for  his  new  method  of  oil  paintug  upon  stone,  upon 
which  plaa  he  ^recuted  the  Flagellazione,  for  S.  Pietro  in 
Hontorio,  a  work  as  much  defaced  by  time  as  the  others 
which  he  made  in  fresco  remain  at  the  same  place  entire. 
He  coloured  also  upon  stone  sereral  pictures  for  private 
houses,  a  practice  highly  esteemed  at  its  earlier  period,  but 
which  was  soon  abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carriage. 
Upon  this  plan,  or  some  other  resembling  it,  we  find  sereral 
pictures  of  the  siKteenth  century  executed,  and  which,  at  this 
period,  are  esteemed  in  museums  resl  antiques.* 

*  I  made  mendon  elsewhere  of  P.  Pederid's  snppositioni  be  being  at 
least  probaUe,  that  F.  Sebaatiano  waa  the  aame  person  as  P.  Marco 
Pensaben,  a  Domimcan.  The  year  of  their  birth  ia  ceitainly  the  aame. 
But  other  dates  are  too  discordant ;  if,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  what  Vasari  has  written  of  Sebastiano,  in  his  life  of  him,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Sanzio  and  Pemzri,  is  merely  fanciful.  It  is  by  no 
means  worth  our  iriiile  to  draw  minute  comparisons  between  the  epochs 
of  these  two  painters.  In  1520,  we  found  Feasabea  in  Venice ;  next  at 
Trevigi,  where  he  remained  till  July,  1521.  Now,  Sebastiano,  the  Venetian, 
was,  at  this  very  period,  at  Rome'.  The  Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici  had  com- 
mitted to  Raffaello  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  having 
hardly  completed,  that  artist  died  on  Good  Friday,  1520 ;  and  during  the 
same  time,  as  if  in  competition  with  Raffaello,  Sellwtiano  was  employed 
in  painting  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  for  the  same  cardinal,  which, 
soon  after,  was  exhibited  along  with  the  Transfiguration,  and  then  sent 
Into  Prance.  More  still— be  likewise  drew  the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Agata, 
lor  the  cardinal  of  Aragona ;  a  piece  whieh,  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  was 


Aaumg  Um  diaei|»b8  of  tiie  school  of  Gmgiose,  wwio,  like- 
wiae»  Gio.  da  Udiiio  and  Franoeseo  Torbido^  a  Y «roiifioe>  vfao 
has  been  nuiuuped  t/  iforo,  and  both  w«w  dietiogiuBhed 
pcaetiaeiB  of  bu  tinta.    In  regard  to  Glayaaiu,  aAorwards  a 
pupil  of  Safiaelloy  wo  bave  writtei^  and  we  shall  a^un  write 
elsewber^.    Moio  femaiaed  bat  little  with  Giorgioiiey  a  ootaoh 
longer  wbitp  with  Libeiide.    Of  this  last  be  imitated  verjr 
truly  both  the  diligeiice  and  the  dewgo,  ia  the  foxver  eToa. 
soipasauBig  him;   alwajs  a  severe  Sfitio  i^a  himself  and  . 
slow  in  completing  bis  ondertakiDgs.    We  zanly  meet  with 
bim  inaltar-fieees,  still  more  rarely  in  ooUeetiNis  of  paintio0«^ 
for  which  be  was  often  eoiployed  in  aacred  subjeets  and  in 
portraits  ;  deficient  in  nothing,  exoept,  perhaps,  we  could  wish 
to  see  somewhat  greater  fresdom  of  hand*     In  the  dome  ef 
Yeron%  he  painted  seTOffd  histories  in  fresco,  among  whidi  is 
the  AssiinqfKtion  ef  the  Yirgin,  tmlj  adniirable;   but  the 
deeagns  are  aot  hie^  Oialio  fiomano  haring  prepared  the  ear- 
toons.     His  style  of  (»ecution^  bowerer,  is  clearly  fmough 
perceired,  wh^h,  in  xespect  to  colouriag  and  to  chiarosearor 
diacoTors  him  to  be  an  arti^  as  Yasari  has  recorded,  ^^as  caror- 
fol  in  regard  to  his  nae  of  coloiu%  as  any  other  who  flourished 
at  the  same  period," 

The  other  names  that  here  follow  axe  indoded,  acccndii^ 
to  histojy,  in  the  train  of  Giorgione,  not  as  his  pupils,  bat  his 
imitators.  Yet  all  exhibit  traces  of  Bellini,  because  the 
Yenetian  manner,  ap  to  the  time  of  Tintoretto,  did  not  so 
much  aim  at  inyenting  oew  things,  as  at  perfecting  such  as 
bad  already  been  discovered ;  not  so  desirous  of  relinquishing 
the  taste  of  the  Bellini,  as  of  modernising  it  upon  the  model  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione.  Hence  it  arose,  that  a  people  of  pain- 
ters were  formed  in  a  taste  extremely  uniform ;  and  the 
exaggerated  observation,  '^that  whoever  had  cultivated  an 
aoquaintance  with  one  Yenetian  artist  of  that  age,  knew  them 

in  poMPiaieii  of  the  dake  of  UrbiBO ;  then  in  the  Palasso  Fittl  at  Florence, 
menoe  it  passed  into  France.  There  is  the  name  of  Sebastianns  Venetua, 
and  the  year  1520,  affixed  to  it.  This  artiat  therefore  can,  by  no  means, 
be  confounded  with  F.  Marco,  nor  the  painting  of  this  last  at  Trerigi  b& 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Such  a  mistaken  opinion  has  been  attribnted  to 
m«  by  the  learned  P.  Federici  (toL  i.  p.  120)  ;  but  on  what  ground  I 
know  not. 
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all,"  seemed  to  hare  some  ground  in  tnith.  But  still,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  exaggeration,  as  there  is  certainly  much  diver- 
sity of  style  and  merit  when  compared  with  one  another. 
Among  the  leading  disciples  of  (Horgione  are  to  be  ranked 
three,  who  belong  to  the  city  or  territory  of  Bergamo^  and 
these  are  Lotto,  as  is  most  generally  supposed,  Palma,  and 
Cariani.  They  resemble  their  master  most  frequently  in  ful- 
ness, but  in  the  mixture  and  selection  of  colours  they  often 
appear  of  the  school  of  Lombardy.  More  particularly  in 
Cariani  there  is  apparent  a  certain  superficies,  like  that  of 
wax,  equally  diffused  over  the  canvas,  which  shines  so  as  to 
enliven  the  eye ;  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  with  but  little 
light,  appears  in  full  relief  a  result  which  others  have  also 
noticed  in  the  works  of  Coreggio. 

The  name  of  Lorenso  Lotto  is  recorded  by  Vasari  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  accounts  his  country  is  considered  as 
consisting  of  the  entire  state,  as  he  himself  indeed,  affixed  to 
his  picture  of  S.  Christoforo  di  Loreto,  ^^  Laurentius  Lottns 
Pictor  Yenetus."*  The  late  annotator  of  Vasari,  observing 
the  grace  of  countenance  and  the  turn  of  the  eves  remarkable 
in  his  pictures,  supposed  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  Vinci,  an 
opinion  that  might  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lomazzo, 
who  mentions  the  names  of  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  Lorenzo  Lotto 
together,  both  being  imitators,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
lights,  of  da  Vinci.  Lotto  most  likely  profited  by  his  vici- 
nity to  MiUn,  in  order  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with,  and 
to  imitate  Vinci  in  many  points ;  though  I  am  not,  therefore, 
inclined  to  discredit  the  account  which  gives  him  for  a  pupil 
to  Bellini,  and  a  rival  to  Castelfranco.     But  the  style  of  the 

*  We  confess  our  obligations  to  Sig.  Giuseppe  Beltnmelli,  who  informs 
iiSi  in  a  work  pabliahed  tn  1806,  that  this  painter,  generally  snppoaed  from 
Bei^amo,  was  really  a  Venetian,  being  thus  mentioned  m  a  public  con- 
trsct:  **M.  Laurentius  Lottus  de  Venetiis  nunc  habitator  Bergomi." 
Father  Federici,  who,  on  the  strength  of  some  historian,  pronounces  him 
of  Trevigi,  brings  forward  another  document  in  which  Lotto  is  called, 
"  D.  Laurentii  Lotti  pictoris,  et  de  presenti  Tarvisii  commorantis."  If, 
therefore,  **  habitator  Bergomi  *'  does  not  proye  him  a  natiyeof  Bergamo, 
will  the  words  "  Tarvisii  commorantis  "  make  him  a  native  of  Trerigi  ? 
But  Father  Affo,  in  one  of  his  earliest  pictures,  found  him  entitled  **  Tar- 
visinus."  Who,  however,  can  assure  us  that  it  is  in  fisct  the  hand- 
writing  of  Lotto,  which  he  there  found  written  ? 
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difldples  of  Lionardo,  so  unifonn  in  Loini  and  in  the  other 
Milanese,  is  veiy  slightly  peroeptible  in  the  productions  of 
Lotto.  His  manner  is,  in  truth,  wholly  Venetian,  bold  in  its 
colours,  luxurious  in  its  draperies,  and  like  Qioi^one,  of  a 
deep  red  in  the  fleshy  parts.  His  hand,  however,  is  less  bold 
and  free  than  that  of  the  Litter,  whose  loftier  character  he  is 
fond  of  tempering  with  the  play,  as  it  were,  of  his  middle  tints  ; 
selecting,  at  the  same  time,  lighter  forms,  to  whose  heads  ho 
gives  a  character  more  placid  and  a  beauty  more  ideal  In 
the  back-ground  of  his  pictures  he  often  retains  a  peculiar 
clear  or  azure  colour,  which,  if  it  do  not  harmonise  so  much 
with  the  figures,  confers  distinctness  on  each  individual,  and 
presents  them  in  a  very  lively  manner  to  the  eye.  His  pictures 
of  S.  Antonio,  at  the  Dominicans  in  Venice,  and  of  S.  Niccolo, 
at  the  Carmine,  which  design  he  repeated  in  the  S.  Vincensio,. 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Recanati,  are  compositions  extremely 
novel  and  originaL  In  his  others  he  varies  little  from  the 
usual  style ;  that  of  a  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne,  sur* 
rounded  with  saints,  with  cherubs  in  the  air,  or  upon  the 
steps.  Yet  these  he  relieves  by  the  novelty  of  perspective, 
or  by  attitudes,  or  contrasted  views.  Thus  in  his  specimen  of 
the  S.  Bartolommeo,  at  Bergamo,  entitled  by  Ridolfl,  won- 
derful, he  bestows  upon  the  Virgin  and  the  infEint  Jesus  such 
finely  diversified  and  contrasted  motions,  that  they  seem  as  if 
conversing  with  the  holy  bystanders,  the  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  hand.  And  in  that  of  S.  Spirito,  spark- 
ling as  it  were  with  graces,  we  meet  with  a  figure  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  drawn  as  a  child,  standing  at  the  foot  of  tho 
throne,  in  the  act  of  embracing  a  lamb,  and  expressing  so 
natural  and  lively  a  joy,  at  once  so  simple  and  innocent,  with 
a  smile  so  beautiful,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  while  we 
gaze  upon  it,  that  Ri^aello  or  Correggio  could  have  gone  be* 
yond  it. 

Such  master-pieces  as  these,  with  others  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  Bergamo,  in  churches  and  private  collections,  place  him 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  first  luminaries  of  the  art.  If  Va- 
sari  did  not  fairly  appreciate  his  merits,  it  arose  only  from  his 
having  viewed  several  of  his  less  studied  and  less  noble 
pieces.  And  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  alwa3r8  exhibited  the 
same  degree  of  excellence,  or  force  of  design.    The  period  in 
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wbieh  he  ehiefly  ionridied  hmj  be  eomputed  from  ike  year 
1513,  wlien  he  whb  selected,  among  nmiy  profeeaoTB  of  fepn- 
tfttion,  to  adorn  the  altar  for  the  ohurcb  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Bergamo ;  and,  perhaps,  the  decline  of  his  powers  ought  to 
lae  dated  from  1546,  an  epoch  inscribed  npon  his  piotnre  o€ 
San  Jacopo  dell'  Orio,  in'Yenioe.  He  was  employed  also  at 
Ancona,  and  in  particular  at  the  chnreh  of  S.  I>ominico,  at 
Re<»iwti,  where,  interspersed  among  pieces  of  superior  power, 
more  especially  in  his  smaller  pietnres,  we  detect  some  ineor- 
rectaees  in  his  extremities,  and  stiffness  of  composition, 
resembling  that  of  Gian  Bellini ;  whether,  as  it  is  conjectured 
by  Yasan,  they  were  among  the  earliest^  or  more  probaUj 
amongst  some  of  his  laftest  efforts.  For  it  is  well  known,  tiuiSt 
when  far  advaaoed  in  years,  he  was  accnstomed  to  retire  to 
Loreto,  a  fittle  way  from  Reeanaii,  and  that  engi^ed  in  eon- 
tinnal  snppiication  to  the  Yirgin,  in  order  aSst  die  might 
guide  him  into  a  better  method,  he  there  closed  the  period  of 
his  dayft^in  tranquillity. 

Jaeope  Palma,  commonly  cafied  Palmm  Ve«ch^^  to  dis-> 
tingaish  him  from  his  great-nej^ew  Jacopo,  was  invariably 
consideml  the  companion  and  riral  of  Lotto,  nntii  such  time 
as  Combe  first  confused  the  historical  dates  relating  to  him. 
By  Ridoiil  we  aie  told  that  Palma  employed  himself  in  com- 
pleting a  picture  left  imperfect  by  Titian,  at  the  period  of  his 
death  in  1576.  Upon  this,  and  similar  authorities,  Combe 
takes  occasion  te  postpone  the  birth  of  Fabna,  until  1540 ; 
adding  to  whi<eh  the  forty-eight  years  assigned  him  by  Yasari, 
t^  time  of  his  decease  is  placed  in  15^8.  In  6U<^  arrange' 
ment  the  critio  seems  neither  to  have  paid  attention  to  the 
style  of  Jacopo,  still  retaining  some  traces  of  the  antique,  nor 
to  the*  authority  of  Ridolfi,  i^o  makes  him  the  master  of  Bo^ 
nifikzio,  any  mom  than*  to  Yasari's  testimony,  in  the  work 
published  in  1568,  declaring  him  to  have  died  seyeral  years 
before  that  period  in  Yenice.  He  does  not  eren  consider, 
what  he  might  more  easily  hare  ascertained,  that  there  was 
another  Jacopo  Palma,  great-nephew  of  the  elder,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Boschini  (p.  110),  was  a  pupil  of 
Titian's  as  long  as  the  latter  survived ;  and  that  Ridolfi,  on 
this  occasion,  entitled  YAmPcUma  without  the  addition  of 
youm^  on  account  of  its  being  so  extremely  unlikely  that 
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aay  wcMdd  eoitilMtBi  him  wilh  the  Met  Palnuk*  Badky  not- 
wHlisteadiiig,  WM  the  eaie,  and  is,  in  fitct,  only  a  alight  enmple 
of  the  inaecimieiee  of  the  whole  work.  The  some  error  has 
heen  repeated  hy  too  maiiT  anthers,  even  among  the  Italians ; 
and  the  noet  aarasingof  all  is,  that  Palma  the  elder  is  said  to 
ha^e  been  bom  abont  the  year  1540,  while,  afaaeet,  in  the  same 
breath,  the  younger  Palma  is  deelared  to  hare  been  bom  in 
1544.  So  mnch  most  here  suffice  as  to  his  age,  proceeding  in 
tile  next  instance  to  his  style. 

M aeh  attftehed  to  the  method  of  CHorgione,  he  aimed  at 
attaiiiing  his  dearDess  of  expression,  and  Tivaeity  of  colouring. 
In  hia  celebrated  picture  of  Saint  Barbara,  at  S.  Maria  For- 
mosa^ one  of  his  most  powerfnl  and  characteristic  produetions^ 
Jeeopo  more  eiBqpeciaUy  adopted  him  as  his  modeL  In  some 
of  his  other  pieces^  he  mora  nearly  approaches  Titian^  a  re- 
sembkraee,  we  are  toH  by  Ridolfi,  consisting  in  the  peculiar 
graee  which  he  ae^hred  from  stadying  the  earliest  preductions 
of  that  great  master.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Supper  of  Christ, 
painted  for  Santa  Maria  Mater  Dominiy  with  the  Virgin  at 
San  Stefhao  di  Y icenss,  executed  with  so  much  sweetness  of 
expression  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  his  happiest  prodnctions. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  styles  to  be  met  with  in  the 
gnmd  Oarfara  celleetion,  as  given  im  the  list  of  Count  Tasa 
(p.  93).  Finally,  Zonetti  is  of  opinion  that  in  some  othere  he 
dispk  js  a  more  original  genius,  as  exemplified  in  the  £pi|diany 
of  the  idand  ef  Saint  Helena^t  where  he  eqnally  shines  in  the 
obaracter  of  a  natufftlist  who  sriects  well,  who  carefully  dis- 
poses his  draperies,  and  who  composes  aoeordhig  to  good  rules. 
The  distinguiefaing  chareeter  then  of  his  pieces  is  diligence, 
refinement,  and  a  honaeny  of  tints,  so  great  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  the  pencil ;  and  it  has  been  obserred  by  one  of  his 
historians,  that  he  long  occupied  himself  in  the  production  of 
each  piece,  and  frequently  retouched  it.  In  the  mixture  of 
his  colours,  m  well  as  other  respects,  he  often  resembles  Lotto, 
and  if  less  animated  and  sublimo,  he  is,  perhaps,  generally 
speaking,  more  beantiful  in  the  fmrn  of  bis  beads,  especially 
in  those  of  boys  and  women.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that 

*  Several  works  of  the  elder  Palma  are  met  with  in  Sermalta,  a  place 
Im  the  province  of  Bergamo.    A. 

t  This  pietiure  is  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pioaeoteea  of  Mi&m. 
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in  seyenl  of  his  oonntenances  he  expressed  the  likeness  of  hi» 
d&nghter  Yiolante,  very  nearly  related  to  Titian,  and  a  per- 
trait  of  whom,  by  the  hand  of  her  father,  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
gallery  of  Sera,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  purchased  at 
Venice  many  rarities  for  the  House  of  the  Medici,  as  well  as 
for  himself  (Boschini,  p.  368).  A  variety  of  pictures  in- 
tended for  private  rooms,  met  with  in  Afferent  places  in  Italy, 
have  also  been  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Palma  ;  besides  por- 
traits, one  of  which  has  been  commended  by  Yasari  as  truly 
astonishing,  from  its  beauty  ;  and  Madonnas,  chiefly  drawn 
along  with  other  saints,  on  oblong  canvas;  a  practice  in 
common  use  by  many  artists  of  that  age,  some  of  whom  we 
have  already  recounted,  and  others  are  yet  to  come.  But  the 
least  informed  among  people  of  taste,  being  ignorant  of  their 
names,  the  moment  they  behold  a  picture  between  the  dr3mess 
of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  the  softness  of  Titian,  pronounce  it  to 
be  a  Palma,  and  this,  more  particularly,  where  they  find  coun- 
tenances well  rounded  and  coloured,  landscape  exhibited  with 
care,  and  roseate  hues  in  the  dn^tery,  occurring  more  fre* 
quently  than  any  of  a  more  sanguine  dye.  In  this  way  Palma 
is  in  the  mouths  of  all,  while  other  artists,  also  very  numerous, 
are  mentioned  only  in  proportion  as  they  have  attached  their 
own  names  to  their  productions.  One  of  these,  resembling 
Palma  and  Lotto,  but  slightly  known  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Bergamo  and  some  adjacent  cities,  is  Giovanni  Oariani,  as  to 
whom  Yasari  \b  altogether  silent.  One  of  his  pieces,  repre- 
senting  our  Saviour,  along  with  several  saints,  and  dated  1 51 4, 1 
have  myself  seen  at  Milan,  which  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
gether formed  upon  the  model  of  Giorgione.  If  I  mistake  not,  it 
is  a  juvenile  production,  and  when  compared  with  some  others, 
which  I  saw  atBergamo,  very  indifferent  in  its  forms.  The  most 
excellent  of  any  from  his  hand,  is  a  Yirgin,  preserved  at  the 
Servi,  with  a  group  of  beatified  spirits,  achoirof  angels,  and  other 
angels  at  her  feet,  engaged  in  playing  upon  their  harps  in  concert. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  production,  delightfully  oma^ 
mented  with  landscape  and  figures  in  the  distance;  very 
tastefal  in  its  tints,  which  are  blended  in  a  manner  equal  to 
the  most  studied  specimens  of  the  two  artists  of  Bergamo, 
already  mentioned  ;  thus  forming  with  them  a  triumvirate^ 
calculated  to  reflect  honour  upon  any  country.     It  has  been 
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atoted  by  Tassi,  that  the  celebrated  Znocherelli  nerer  visited 
Beigamoy  witfaont  letaniing  to  admire  the  beauties  of  this 
picture,  pronoQncing  it  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art 
he  had  ever  beheld,  and  the  best  which  that  city  had  to 
boast.  Cariani  was  also  no  lees  distinguished  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  as  we  gather  from  a  piece  belonging  to  the  counts 
Albani,  containing  Tarious  portraits  of  that  noble  fiimily ;  and 
whidi,  snrronnded  with  specimens  of  the  best  colonrists, 
would  almost  appear  to  be  the  only  one  deserving  of  peculiar 
admiratiott. 

.  The  city  of  Trevigi  may  boast  of  two  artists  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  though  widely  differing  from  each  other.  One 
of  these  is  Rocco  Marconi,  distinguished  by  Zanetti  among 
some  of  the  best  disciples  of  Bellini,  and  erroneously  referred 
by  Ridolfi  to  the  school  of  Palma.  He  excelled  in  accuracy 
of  design,  taste  of  colouring,  and  diligence  of  hand,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  eai^  in  his  contours,  and  for  the  most 
part  exhibiting  a  severity  almost  approaching  to  plebeian 
coarseness  in  his  countenances.  Even  in  the  earliest  produc- 
tion attributed  to  him,  executed  in  the  year  1505,  and  pre- 
serv.ed  in  the  church  of  San  Niccolo,  at  Trevigi,  Ridolii 
detects  that  peculiar  clearness  of  stvle,  which  may  be  traced 
also  80  strongly  in  his  Three  Aposues,  at  SS.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  as  well  as  in  his  few  other  pictures  dispersed  among 
the  public  places.  .  Indeed,  half-length  figures  of  this  artist 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  private  collections, 
though  he  can  boast  no  single  specimen  so  beautiful,  or  so 
completely  Gior^onesque,  as  his  Judgment  of  the  Adulte- 
ress, to  be  seen  in  the  chapter  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and 
of  which  there  is  either  a  duplicate  or  a  copy  at  San  Pantaleo, 
and  in  other  places.  The  other  of  these  two  artists,  is  Paris 
Bordone,  the  elevation  of  whose  mind  and  genius  seemed  to 
correspond  with  that  of  his  birth.  After  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Titian  for  a  short  period,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  imita- 
tor of  Giorgione,  finally  adopting  an  originality  of  manner, 
whose  peculiar  grace  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any 
other  painter.  His  forms  may  truly  be  said  to  breathe,  to 
glow,  and  even  to  laugh,  with  a  force  of  colouring,  which,  in- 
capable of  displaying  a  greater  degree  of  truth  than  that  of 
Titian,  aimed,  nevertheless,  at  more  variety  and  attraction  ; 

voIm  n.  L 
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while,  at  the  same  timd,  they  were  not  wantiiig  in  delicftoj  of 
design,  noTeltj  of  drapevy,  propriety  of  oompositioiiy  aad  a 
pec^iariy  lirely  air  df  the  heads.  In  the  ehnieh  of  B. 
Giobbe,  he  prodaoed  a  piotare  of  B.  Andrew  eaibraQiag  his 
Cross,  with  an  angel  seen  horering  abore,  in  the  aet  of  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  crown  of  mar^dom ;  while  in  one  of 
the  two  saints,  represented  at  the  side,  he  drew  the  figare  of 
S.  Peter,  in  the  act  of  ganng  npon  him  with  a  kind  of  enyy ; 
an  idea  equally  norel  and  picturesque.  A  similar  method  he 
adopted  in  other  of  his  works,  prodaoed  in  great  part  for  the 
ornament  of  his  native  place  and  its  vicmity.  Not  a  subject 
hut  is  taken  from  the  antique ;  yet  each  of  them  is  treated 
with  originaii^.  Of  such  kind,  is  that  picture  of  a  true 
Paradise,  seen  m  the  Ognissanti  at  Trevigi,  and  those  eyan-^ 
gelical  mysteries  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city,  repre^ 
sented  in  an  altar-^pieoe,  divided  into  i&x  different  groups,  at 
the  request,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  person  who  engaged  him  to 
execute  it  Here,  we  behold,  assembled  in  a  small  space, 
every  thing  of  the  most  pteasing  and  bsantifnl  kind,  which  he 
has  dlsewhe«»  scattered  throughout  the  whde  of  his  works. 
In  Venice,  his  representatioB  of  the  restoration  of  the  ring  to 
the  Doge,  by  a  fishennaii,  poesemes  a  high  reputation;  aad 
Ihis^  aosoaponied  with  that  of  the  Tempest,  shortly  before  de- 
sotibed,  by  Qkft^Mn^  forms  an  admirable  contrast  in  its 
beanty  to  the  terrors  aboundii^  in  the  btter.  Decoxatod 
with  the  iaesi  specimewr  of  ardut«otmre^  aad  a  profusion  of 
animated  and  weli-adsfited  figures,  as  vwied  in  their  actions 
«$  in  their  draperies,  it  has  been  eommended  by  Yasari  ae 
^  mastef-pieee  of  his  labours.  The  same  artist  is,  likewise, 
highly  prised  ia  coUeetioBs.  Madonnas  of  his  are  to  be  met 
whh,  chaiaotemed  by  the  uniformity  of  their  coontemmce,  90 
well  ss  some  of  his  portraits,  often  attired  in  the  maimer  of 
<}iorgioiie,  and  compossd  with  fine  send  novd  embellishments. 
Being  invited  to  the  court  of  Francis  IL,  he  acquired  the 
favour  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  successor,  thus  enriching 
himsdf  br  the  ezermse  of  his  talents;  He  had  a  son  wl^ 
pursued  the  same  branches  of  the  art ;  hot  from  his  picture  of 
Daniel,  remaining  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  in  Yenice,  it  is 
evident  how  very  inferior  he  must  have  beeor 

At  the  same  time  AouriiAed  one  Gir^idame  da  Trevigi,  a 
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different  artist  to  hifl  nanieaake  already  mentioned  bj  ns^ 
who,  indoced  probably  by  the  example  of  hie  noUe  fellow- 
dtiiKn^  and  turning  his  attention  to  a  more  eelect  style  tban 
tiie  genraality  of  i£e  Venetian  school^  applied  himself  to  the 
models  of  Ba&ello  and  the  Romans.  He  is  entitled  by 
Padie  Federioi,  npon  the  authority  of  Maims  Pennaochi,  and 
is  considered  by  Inm  the  son  of  that  Piermaria  of  whom  we 
made  brief  mention  before  (pa^  109).  There  is  littie  from 
his  hand  remaining  at  Yenioe,  but  more  in  Bologna^  particu* 
krly  at  San  Petronio,  where  he  painted  in  oil  the  histories  of 
Su  Antony  of  Padna>  with  judgment  and  giaee,  oombined 
with  aa  ezqnisito  degree  of  polish,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  eommendation  of  Yasari.  It  waa  here  he  happily  sno- 
eeeded  in  aniting  the  exeellencee  of  the  two  sohools,  though 
he  did  not  flourish  long  enough  te  mature  them^  having  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  militaiy  ooeupatien  of  an  engineor,  te 
whioh  esryioe  he  fell  a  yiotim  in  1544,  while  in  En^and ;  he 
was  killed,  aeoording  to  Yasari,  in  his  thirty-si:ttii  year.  On 
this  last  point,  we  can  scarcely  admit  the  emendation  offered 
ns  by  tibe  auth<Mr  of  the  *^  Description  of  Yioenza^"  who  would 
anbetituto  for  this  earlier  date  the^age  of  serenty-six  years,  a 
period  of  life  when  men  seldom  encounter  their  final  doom  in 
the  field.  In  this  instance,  perhaps^  the  emendator  was  not 
aware  that  there  exist  signatures  of  a  Girolamo  da  Treyiso, 
met  with  upon  pictures  from  the  year  1472  to  that  of  1487, 
miformly  of  ancient  design;  an  artist,  who  could  not,  in  the 
oommon  course  of  life,  have  suryived  to  become  an  excellent 
disciple  of  Raffaello^  and  the  assistant  of  Pupini  at  Bologna, 
about  the  year  1530.  He  fiuled,  ifaeiefoie,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  two  painten  of  the  same  name,  as  it  will  be 
percdred  we  have  done,  followed  by  the  authority  of  Padre 
Federid. 

Finally,  in  this  list  must  be  enumerated  Gio.  Antonio  Li- 
•oinio,  either  Sacchiense,  or  Cnticello,*  until  such  period,  as 
Ibappening  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand  by  bis  brother,  he  re- 
nounced all  titie  to  his  family  name,  assuming  the  appellation 

*  lliiu  cafled  by  the  oldest  writers,  tiiongh,  from  his  father's  testa- 
BNiit,  reoeDtlT  brought  to  light,  it  appears  to  be  erroneous.  Here  his 
iadier  is  entitled,  Angelns  de  Lodesanis  de  CortiGcUis  (or  in  a  MS.  of  the 
.Signori  Mottensi  oi  Pordenone,  de  Corticdsis)  Briiiensis. 

L  2 
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of  Regillo.  He  is  commonly,  however,  called  Pordenone,  from 
his  natiye  place,  formerly  a  province,  and  now  a  city  of  the 
Frinli.  **  In  this  province,"  it  is  observed  by  Yasari,  "  there 
flonrished,  dnring  his  time,  a  great  number  of  excellent  artists, 
who  had  neyer  visited  either  Florence  or  Rome ;  bat  he  stood 
pre-eminent  above  all,  surpassing  his  predecessors  in  the  con- 
ception of  his  pieces,  in  design,  in  boldness,  in  the  nse  of  his 
colours,  in  his  frescos,  in  rapidity,  in  grandeur  of  relief,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  other  attribute  of  the  arts."  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  attended  the  school  of  Castelfranco,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  and  much  more  so,  whether  he  was  a  fellow* 
student  along  with  him  and  Titian,  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  a 
supposition  started  by  Rinaldis  (p.  62).  To  me,  the  opinion 
reported  by  Ridolfi  appears  nearer  the  truth,  that  having  first 
studied,  in  his  youth,  the  productions  of  Pellegrino,  at  Udine, 
he  subsequently  adopted  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  following 
the  bias  of  his  own  genius,  invariably  the  artist's  safest  guide 
in  the  formation  of  a  style.  Other  disciples  of  Giorgione  more 
or  less  resembled  him  in  manner,  but  Pordenone  seemed'  to  vie 
with  him  in  spirit,  a  spirit  equally  daring,  resolute,  and  great ; 
surpassed  by  no  other,  perhaps,  in  the  Venetian  school.  Yet 
in  Lower  Italy  he  is  little  known  beyond  his  name.  The  pic* 
ture  with  the  x>ortrait8  of  his  family,  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  is  the  best  production  of  his  that  I  have  met  with 
in  these  parts.  And  elsewhere,  indeed,  we  rarely  behold  such 
histories  as  his  exquisite  picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  in 
possession  of  the  Conti  Lecchi,  at  Brescia.  Nor  does  he 
abound  in  altar-pieces,  beyond  the  province  of  Friuli,  which 
boasts  of  several  in  different  places,  though  not  all  equallj 
genuine.  The  few  executed  in  Pordenone  are  unquestionably 
his,  inasmuch  as  he  has  himself  described  them  in  a  memorial 
still  extant*  The  collegiate  church  possesses  two  of  these ; 
one  consisting  of  a  Holy  Family,  with  S.  Christopher,  executed 
in  1515,  very  finely  coloured,  but  not  exempt  from  some  in- 
accuracies. The  other  bears  the  date  of  1535,  representing 
8.  Mark  in  the  act  of  consecrating  a  bishop,  along  with  other 

*  It  is  inserted  in  a  Tranennto  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  noble  Ernesto 
Mottensi  of  Pordenone,  commnnicated  to  me  by  the  P.  D.  Michele 
Tnrriani  Barnabita,  extremely  skilled  in  the  parchments  and  ancient 
memorials  of  Fnuli. 
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aaintfi,  and  with  perspective ;  a  pieee,  sajs  its  author,  posta 
in  opera,  nonfinU(jk,  begun,  indeed,  bat  not  finished.  A  more 
complete  specimen  was  to  be  seen  at  San  Pier  Martire  di 
Udine,  in  his  Annnnciaiion,  since  retouched  and  destroyed. 
Some  there  are  who  have  preferred,  before  eyery  other,  that 
preserred  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  at  Venice.  It  consists  of 
San  Lorenso  Giustiniani,  surrounded  by  rarious  saints,  among 
whom  S.  John  the  Baptist  appears  naked  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  most  learned  schools ;  while  the  arm  of  S.  Augus- 
tine is  seen,  as  it  were,  stretched  forth  out  of  the  picture,  an 
effect  of  perspectiye  this  artist  has  repeated  in  yarious  other 
places.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  pieces  in  Piaoenza,  where 
he  had  established  himself,  is  his  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine,  upon  a  dark  ground,  which  giyes  a  roundness  to 
the  whole  of  the  figures ;  it  is  full  of  grace  in  those  of  a  more 
tender  character,  and  displays  grandeur  in  the  forms  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  represented  on  the  two  sides ;  in  the  last 
of  whom,  as  well  as  in  the  S.  Rocco  of  Pordenone,  he  gave  a 
portrait  of  himself. 

But  his  works  in  fresco  display  the  highest  degree  of  merit ; 
great  part  of  which  he  produced  in  the  Friuli,  besides 
numerous  others  scattered  throughout  castles  and  yiilas,  no 
longer  distinguished  by  strangers,  etcept  from  the  circum- 
stance of  possessing  some  painting  of  Pordenone.  Such  places 
are  Castions,  Yaleriano,  Villanoya,  Yarmo,  Pallazuolo,  where 
he  is  with  certainty  known  to  haye  employed  his  talents.  A 
few  remnants  are  likewise  preserved  in  Mantua,  in  the  Casa 
de'  Cesarei,  and  in  the  palazzo  Doria,  at  Gknoa ;  some  at 
S.  Rocco,  and  the  cloisters  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Venice,  and  many 
specimens  in  high  preservation  in  the  dome  of  Cremona,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  in  Piacenza,  where,  in  collec- 
iaona,  and  in  the  fa9ades  of  houses,  other  pieces  of  his  are 
pointed  out.  His  labours  in  fresco,  however,  are  not  all 
equally  studied  and  correct ;  more  particularly  those  in  his 
native  Friuli,  which  he  produced  at  an  early  age  in  great 
jabundance,  and  for  a  small  price.  He  is  more  select  in  his 
male  forms  than  in  those  of  his  women,  whose  model  he  ap- 
pears to  have  frequently  taken  from  very  robust  rather  than 
very  beautiful  subjects,  most  probably  met  with  in  the  adja- 
cent province  of  Camia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  indulged  his 
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earlj  pasdonfi.  But  in  cvezy  thing  he  undertook  we  may  in- 
yariablj  traoe  the  workings  of  a  vigorous  fancy,  rich  in  con- 
eeiying,  in  varying,  and  developing  his  ideas ;  powerful  in  hi« 
exhibition  of  the  passions,  displaying  the  master-hand  tlu4 
encounters  the  difficulties  of  the  art  with  the  most  novel  com- 
binations in  the  science  of  fore-shortening,  with  the  most 
laboured  perspective,  and  with  a  power  of  relief  which  appeiM» 
perfec^  starting  from  the  canvas. 

In  Venice,  he  asemed  to  surpass  all  he  had  before  done. 
The  competitioo,  or  rather  enmity,  subsisting  between  him 
and  Titian,  served  as  a  spur,  both  by  day  and  night,  U> 
actuate  him  to  fresh  exertions.  He  was  at  times  even 
accustomed  to  paint  with  arms  at  his  side ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  such  emulation  was  of  no  less  ad- 
vantage to  Titian,  than  was  the  rivalship  of  Michel^gelo  ta 
Ba&eUo.  In  this  instance,  also,  the  one  excelled  in  strength, 
the  other  in  grace  of  hand ;  or,  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
Zanetti,  nature  prevailed  in  Titian  in  a  superior  degree  to 
manner,  while  in  Pordenone  both  shone  with  an  e^ual  degree 
of  excellence.  To  have  competed  with  Titian  is  a  circum- 
stance not  a  little  honourable  to  his  name,  and  has  acquired 
for  him  in  the  Venetian  school  the  second  rank,  at  least,  in  a, 
period  so  prolific  in  excellent  artists.  A  portion  of  the 
people,  indeed,  then  preferred  him  to  Titian ;  for,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  there  is  nothing  so  weU  calculated  to 
surprise  the  multitude  as  the  production  of  fine  efiect  and  of  the 
chiaroscuro,  in  which  art  he  is  known  to  have  first  preceded 
Quercino.  Pordenone  was  highly  favoured,  and  presented 
with  the  title  of  cavalier  by  Charles  V. ;  and  being  subse- 
quently invited  to  the  court  of  Ercole  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
he  died  theie  shortly  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned.  We  have  in  the  next  place  to  give  an 
account  of  his  school. 

Bemaidino  Licinio,  from  his  surname  probably  a  relation 
of  the  foregoing,  was  an  artist  who  is  here  deserving  of  men- 
tion. We  gather  from  history,  as  well  as  from  his  manner,  that 
he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Pordenone ;  and  there  remains  at  the 
Oonventuali,  in  Venice,  an  altar-piece  of  the  usual  antique 
composition,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  other  Licinio,  from  his 
hand.     It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  some  of  his  portraits  are 
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-piemrved  m  different  ooUections  which  have  been  erToneoual j 
aecribed  to  the  eider  Pordenoue.  Sandrart  makes  mention  of 
Ginlio  Liciuio  da  Pordenone,  a  nephew  and  scholar  to  Oio* 
Antonio,  adding  that  he  employed  himself  in  Yenioe ;  thence 
transferred  his  residence  to  Augusta,  where  he  left  behind 
bim  some  truly  surprising  specimens  in  fresco,  which  obtained 
for  him  with  some  a  higher  reputation  than  his  uocle.  He 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  Glulio  Lisino,  who,  in  competi- 
tion with  Schiayone,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  artists,  pro* 
dneed  the  three  cixculor  pieces,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
in  the  year  1556.  By  Zanetti  he  is  considered  of  Romaa 
origin,*  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arismg  from  CKulk's  haying 
aaramed  the  title  of  Bomano  during  his  restdenee  in  tW 
eapital ;  while  he  retained  it  in  Yenice,  the  better  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  Liciaj,  in  the  same  manner  as  w^ 
hare  already  obseryed  of  one  of  the  Txeyisani,  about  th* 
same  period. 

Giannantonio  licinio  the  younger  was  a  brother  to  Giulioy 
and  more  conmionly  named  Saochiense,  an  artist  who  hm 
been  highly  eommended,  but  whose  works  ate  no  longer  to  be^ 
Been,  not  eyen  in  Gomo,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  where  he  died* 

A&CT  the  Licinj  we  ought  next  to  record  the  name  of  Oal-- 
derari,  a  distinguished  popil  of  Gio.  Antonio,  who  has  sae-> 
eeeded  in  sometimes  imposing  upon  the  most  acute  judgeSi. 
Thus  it  has  occurred  in  the  parish  church  of  Montereale,. 
where  he  produced  many  scripture  histories  in  fresco,  which 
had  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Pordenone,  mitil 
the  discoyery  of  a  document  establishing  the  contrary.  He 
isey«i  little  known  in  his  natiye  place  of  Pordenone,  and 
his  frescos  in  the  cathedral  were  attributed  to  the  pencil  of 
Amalteo.  Pordenone  may  also  boast  of  another  disciple  in 
Franceeeo  Beocaruszi  da  Conigliano.  For  this  we  haye  th* 
authority  of  Bidolfi,  confirnn^  by  the  artistes  own  work» 
ornamenting  his  natiye  place,  of  St  Francis  in  the  act  of  xe» 
eeiyjag  the  stigmata,  or  marks  of  Christ,  a  figure  more  strik* 
ing  in  point  of  relief  than  of  colouring.  To  the  same  school 
has  been  added  by  Orhindi,  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Grassi, 
a  good  painter,  Imi  more  excellent  as  an  architect,  and  the 

*  See  kii  voik  on  Venetian  Paintiiig,  p.  250. 
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same  horn  vhom  Vasari  drew  his  notices  of  the  painters  of 
Friuli.  I  should  be  inclined,  however,  to  refer  him  to  some 
other  school,  both  on  account  of  Vasari  s  silence  on  a  point 
so  creditable  to  him,  and  his  resemblance  to  the  manner  of 
Titian  in  such  of  the  few  pieces  as  have  been  well  preserved, 
and  are  exempt  from  modem  retouches  of  art.  Of  this  kind 
are  his  pictures  of  the  Annunciation ;  the  Translation  of 
Elias ;  and  the  Vision  of  Esekiel,  in  the  cathedral  of  Cremona, 
on  the  doors  of  the  organ  there. 

The  last  name  to  be  enumerated  in  this  class,  is  that  of 
Pomponio  Amalteo,  a  native  of  San  Vito,  and  of  a  noble  fa^ 
mily  which  yet  boasts  its  descendants  at  Uderzo.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  Giannantonio's  pupils,  and 
introduced  his  master's  style  into  the  Friuli,  for  which  reason 
we  shall  here  give  him  a  place,  together  with  the  whole  of  his 
followers.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Pordenone,  and  the  artist 
who  sncoeeded  him  in  his  school  at  Friuli.  Both  there  and 
in  other  places  he  employed  himself  in  works  of  disttngnished 
merit  He  preserved  the  manner  of  his  father-in-law,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Ridolfi,  who  erroneously  ascribes  to  Licinio 
the  Three  Judgments,  indisputably  the  production  of  Amalteo, 
which  he  represented  in  a  gallery  at  Oeneda,  in  which  causes 
are  decided.  They  consist  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  of 
that  of  Daniel,  and  a  third  of  Trajan  ;  the  whole  completed 
in  the  year  1586.  It  is  everywhere  evident  that  he  aspired 
to  originality  of  manner;  his  shading  is  less  strong,  his 
colours  are  brighter,  and  the  proportions  of  his  figures  and 
all  his  ideas  are  upon  a  less  elevated  scale  than  those  of  his 
&ther-in-law.  Some  faint  idea  of  his  works  may  be  gathered 
from  Vasari  and  Ridolfi,  who  omitted,  however,  many  of 
them,  among  others  the  ^ve  pictures  of  Roman  histories 
adorning  the  Hall  of  the  Notaries  at  Bellnno ;  but  it  is  only 
some  faint  idea,  inasmuch  aj9  neither  these  two  writers,  nor 
Altan,  who  collected  memorials  of  him  in  a  little  work,  were 
at  all  enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  an  artist  who 
continued  to  occupy  himself,  assisted  by  various  other  hands, 
until  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bulk 
of  his  works  can  by  no  means  boast  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  the  Three  Judgments  we  have  mentioned,  or  Ihe 
picture  of  S.  Francis,  at  the  church  of  that  name,  in  Udine, 
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esteemed  one  among  the  valaable  pieces  belonging  to  ihe  city. 
Still,  wherever  or  upon  whatever  subject  he  employed  him- 
adf,  he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great  master,  educated  by 
Pordenone ;  and  one  who  not  only  shewed  himself,  with  the 
generality  of  Yenetians,  a  splendid  colourist,  but  designed  far 
more  accurately.  The  same  merit  continued,  for  some  period, 
to  characterise  his  successors,  who,  however,  if  I  mistake  not, 
were  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  genius;  excepting  only  his 
brother,  with  whom  we  shall  commence  the  history  of  Fom- 
ponio's  school. 

His  name  was  Oirolamo,  and,  receiving  ihe  instructions  of 
his  brother,  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  labours, 
giving  proofs  of  a  noble  genius,  which  he  more  peculiarly 
mani&sted  in  works  of  design  ;  in  small  pictures,  which  ap- 
peared like  miniature ;  in  several  fables  executed  in  fresco,  and 
in  an  altar-piece  which  he  painted  in  the  church  of  San  Yito. 
lUdolfi  commends  him  highly  for  his  spirited  manner,  and 
another  of  the  old  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Rinaldis,  gives 
his  opinion,  that  if  he  bad  flourished  for  a  longer  period,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  proved  no  way  inferior  to  the  great 
Pordenone.  Hence  I  find  reason  to  conclude  that  Girolamo 
continued,  during  life,  the  exercise  of  his  art ;  and  that  the 
report  transmitted  to  us  through  Ridolfi,  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  of  his  brother  Pomponio  having  devoted  him,  out  of 
jealousy  of  his  genius,  to  mercantile  pursuits,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  with  a  brother  of  Titian,  must  have  been  wholly 
without  foundation. 

Pomponio  likewise  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Antonio 
Bosello  in  the  paintings  he  produced  at  Ceneda,  as  well  as  for 
ihe  Patriarch  within  the  gallery  just  before  recorded,  and  for 
the  canons  in  the  organ  of  the  cathedral.  This  artist  must 
assuredly  have  arrived  at  some  degree  of  perfection,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  various  salaries 
paid  to  him,  distinct  from  such  as  were  paid  to  the  principal. 
Ab  I  find  mention  in  Bergamo  of  an  Antonio  Boselli,  me- 
morials of  whom  subsist  there  between  the  period  of  1509  and 
that  of  1527,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  was  the  same 
painter,  who,  being  unable  to  contend  with  the  fame  of  Lotto, 
and  so  many  other  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  celebrated 
«ehool,  sought  for  better  fortune  beyond  his  native  place.     It 
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is  certain  he  exeroued  Us  talents  in  Padoa,  and  iheiioe  ha 
might  easily  penetrate  into  Friali,  and  give  his  assistanoe  to 
Fomponio,  whilst  employed  at  Ceneda  daring  the  years  12d4» 
1535,  and  1536. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Amalteo^  having  bestowed  two  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage^  spears  to  have  obtained  theaarist- 
anoe  of  his  sons-in-law,  both  painten,  and  pn^noted  by  him 
in  the  progress  of  their  art.  Qaintili%  who  had  the  repata* 
tion  of  a  fine  genius,  familiar  with  ^e  principles  both  e£ 
painting  and  engraving,  and  more  particularly  exodleiit  in 
portzaits,  became  united  to  Gioseffo  Meretto,  of  Frinli, 
although  there  remains  onlv  a  single  altar-piece  of  his  in  the 
Friuli,  in  the  province  of  San  Yito,  bearing  the  foUowioA; 
inscription :  "  Inohoavit  Pomponius  Amalteus,  p^eeit  Joosph 
Iforetius^  anno  1588;"  a  short  time  previous  to  whidi  date^ 
his  father-^ia-law  had  resigned  his  |»ofession  with  his  life. 
The  other  daughter  espoused  Sebastiano  Seocante^  mentioned 
by  Bidolfi,  and  esteemed  in  Udine  for  his  two  grand  piotarea 
embeUished  with  fine  portraits,  with  which  he  omaaanted  the 
castle  of  the  city ;  and  still  more  so  for  several  ef  his  aItaB<> 
pieoes.  Of  these  there  is  one  at  San  Giorgio,  repteeaBtini^ 
the  Redeemer,  suffering  under  the  cress,  between  various 
figures  of  cherubs,  holding  other  instruments  of  his  paaiion ; 
a  piece  that  displays  all  the  excellent  maxims  derived  from 
his  education.  This  artist  may  be  pronounced  the  last  of  the 
neat  school,  whose  productions  do  credit  to  a  good  colleetion« 
His  brother,  Giacomo,  who  did  not  apply  himself  to  painting 
until  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year ;  Sebastiano,  the  son  of 
Giacomo,  who  became  early  initiated  in  the  art,  without  even 
equalling  his  father,  with  their  relative  Seccante,  who  lived 
at  the  same  period,  were  none  of  them  esteemed^  even  in 
Udioe,  beyond  mediocrity  In  their  respeetive  lineflu  Two 
natives,  however,  of  San  Yito,  named  Pier  Antonio  Alesoe^ 
and  Cristoforo  Diana,  were  much  commended  by  Cesariai, 
one  of  Amalteo's  oontemporaries.  They  were  employed  m 
iheir  studies  at  the  v^  period  that  the  former  wrote  his 
dialogue ;  though  there  remain  no  memoriab  of  Pier  Aatonio^ 
omilar  to  those  of  Cristoforo,  of  whom  Altan  diaoavwed 
several  specimens  at  San  Yito,  in  a  very  good  style,  beflidea 
one  praserved  in  the  monastery  of  Sesto^  baring  traoes  of  hie 
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wmnOf  which  he  had  inwribad  upon  it.  We  ahall  dose  this 
catalogue  with  the  oaiae  of  another  diaoiple  of  Amalteo,  be» 
longing  to  San  Daniele^  where,  among  some  other  remain% 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  freffco,  preserv^  in  the  fift9ade  of  one 
of  the  inns  in  the  saburbs  of  the  place.  It  represents  the 
Yiinn,  seated  with  the  diyine  child,  her  throne  snrronsded 
hj  SL  Thomas  the  Apostle,  and  S.  Valentine,  along  with 
other  saints ;  and  it  bears  the  inscription  ^  Opus  Jolii 
Urfaanis,  1574 ;"  it  partakes  of  the  taste  of  Amalteo,  sad  c{ 
Pordenone,  the  succession  of  whose  school  we  haye  jnst 
completed,  histoty  afibrding  as  no  farther  materials  far 
description. 

Whilst  the  school  ei  Amalteo  continued  to  embellish  various 

cities,  provinces,  and  villas  of  the  Friuli,  another  foun  the 

same  place  started  into  competition  with  it,  first  introduced 

bj  Pell^grino^  of  which  mention  has  been  made  at  page  111, 

though  I  reserved  its  description  for  this  place.    The  whole  of 

Pellegrino's  disdides  followed  him  at  a  very  anequal  pace,  and 

few  of  their  works  can  be  pointed  out  which  appear  to  catch  the 

i^nrit  of  his  fresco  of  S.  Daniel,  or  his  altar-piece  at  Cividale, 

already  mentioned  with  pvaise.     Xiuca  Monveide  was  an 

artist  who  flourished  but  for  a  i^ort  period,  nor  ever  advanced 

beyond  the  Bellini  manner,  imbibed  from  his  master  at  a  veiy 

early  age.     In  this,  however,  he  amved  at  so  high  a  degree 

of  perfection,  that  his  picture,  adorning  the  great  altar  of  the 

€rnsie  at  Udine,  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasio  and 

S.  Protasio,  which  is  there  placed  around  the  throne  of  the 

Yii^gin,  was  highly  commended  previous  to  its  being  ra- 

touched.     And  we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Luca,  whiW 

he  flourished,  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  of  genius. 

Grirolamo  d'Udine,  supposed  also  to  come  under  this  standard, 

has  been  omitted  by  Grassi,  in  his  ^eteh  of  the  paintms 

transmitted  to  Yasari,  and  is  no  otherwise  known  than  for  his 

little  picture  of  the  Gorenation  of  our  Lady,  remaining  in 

San   Francesco  at  Udine,   with  his  name  attached.    The 

vigour  of  its  ceioors  is  striking,  the  invention  novel,  bnt 

iB&er  strained ;  and,  if  I  mistake  net,  the  whole  betraya  aa 

artist  educated  with  other  maxims.     I  pass  over  Maraini, 

ihotfgh  I  am  aware  Altan  maintains  him  to  have  been  a 

ach<^,  rather  than  a  feUow-pi]qpil  of  PeUegrino;  bat  the 
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Miihority  of  Yasari,  combined  with  his  own  beautifnl  picture 
at  S.  Mark's,  so  nearly  dmultaneons  with  that  of  Pellegrino, 
induce  me  to  retain  my  own  opinion.  I  should  hardly  ven- 
ture to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  preceding  masters  Bernar- 
dino Blaoeo  ought  to  be  referred ;  an  artist  who  appears,  from 
the  great  altar-piece  of  S.  Lncia,  with  his  name  attached,  to 
have  retained  the  ancient  style  of  composition,  while  in  other  ' 
points  his  manner  is  sufficiently  graceful  and  modem.  Another 
artist  who  has  been  with  more  certainty  given  as  a  pupil  to 
Pellegrino,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  of  singular  merit  in  his 
art,  but  who  has  retained  only  his  nationlJ  appellative  of 
N.  Greco.  Thus  the  number  of  disciples  from  San  Daniele,  at 
all  worthy  of  such  a  master,  is  reduced  to  two,  Florigerio  and 
floriani.  The  labours  of  the  former  in  Udine,  executed  in 
fresco,  have  however  perished,  though  his  picture  of  S.  George, 
in  the  church  of  the  same  name,  still  survives,  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  artist's  fame.  It  js  esteemed  by  many 
the  best  specimen  in  the  city,  displaying  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  landscape  a  strength  of  hand  which  appears  to  rival 
Giorgione  more  than  any  other  model  we  could  mention.  He 
painted,  likewise,  with  equal  spirit,  though  scarcely,  perhaps, 
with  equal  softness,  in  the  city  of  Padua;  and  there  he 
subscribed  his  name  to  one  of  his  frescos,  Florigerio,  as 
it  has  been  read  by  the  ^  Guida"  of  Padua,  in  which  I 
agree ;  and  not  Flerigorio,  as  he  has  been  called  by  some 
historians.  Francesco  Floriani,  together  with  his  brother 
Antonio,  though  devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of  Maxi- 
milian II.,  at  Vienna,  boasts,  nevertheless,  a  high  reputation 
in  Udine.  He  was  more  particularly  excellent  in  portrait,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  in  possession  of  Signer  Gio.  Batista  de 
Eabeis ;  being  a  portrait  of  Asoanio  Belgrade,  which  might 
almost  be  placed  in  competition  with  Moroni  or  Tinelli.  He 
produced  several  aljar-pieces  for  churches,  the  most  highly 
admired  of  which  was,  perhaps,  that  placed  at  Reana,  a  vil- 
lage near  Udine.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  and  divided 
into  aa  many  small  pictures  as  the  number  of  saints  which  it 
contained,  and  which  now  belong  to  a  private  collection. 

But  it  is  at  length  time  to  proceed  to  Tiziano  Yecellio,  a 
name  the  reader  faas  probably  long  wished  to  greet.  Yet  I 
fear  I  shall  hardly  gratify  his  expectations ;  for  where  we 
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hsLYc  formed  enlarged  ideas  of  an  artist's  worth,  every  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  splendid  merits  we  admire  appears  not 
only  inferior,  but  in  some  measure  derogatory  to  the  character 
we  would  exalt.  But  if  in  treating  on  the  qualities  of  artists^ 
we  may  consider  a  particular  estimation  of  their  characteristic 
talents  preferable  to  warm  commendations,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  judgment  of  an  excellent  critic,  who  was  accna- 
tomed  to  say  that  Titian  observed  and  drew  nature  in  all  her 
truth,  better  than  any  other  artist.  To  this  I  might  add  the 
testimony  of  another,  that  of  all  painters,  he  was  most 
familiar  with  nature,  in  all  her  forms;  the  universal 
master,  who  in  every  snbject  he  undertook,  whether  figures, 
elements,  landscape,  or  other  pieces,  imprinted  npon  aU  that 
lively  nature  constituting  the  great  charm  of  his  genius.  He 
was  gifted,  likewise,  with  a  peculiarly  sound  judgment,  tran- 
quil, penetrative,  and  decidedly  studious  of  what  was  true, 
rather  than  what  was  novel  and  specious ;  a  character  no  less 
essential  to  the  production  of  true  painters  than  of  true  writers. 
The  education  he  first  received  from  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  a 
native  of  the  Valteline,  though  supposed  to  have  been  of  Tre- 
vigi,*  and  next  from  Gian  Bellini,  had  the  effect  of  rendering- 

*  By  meani  of  Sig.  Ab.  6ei,  of  Cadore,  a  young  man  of  the  most 
promiamg  abilities,  I  have  obtained  notice  of  an  artist  belonging  to  that 
place,  who,  from  Yarions  authorities,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  in* 
stroetor  of  the  great  Titian.  It  is  certain  he  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  nor  does  there  exist  accounts  of  any  other  ar- 
tist of  Cadore,  capable  of  initiating  his  countrymen  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
art.  Three  of  his  pictures  in  water-colours,  in  the  usual  style  of  compo- 
sition at  that  time,  so  frequently  described,  are  yet  extant ;  the  first,  a 
fine  altar-piece,  adorning  the  parish  church  at  SeWa,  in  whidi  the  titular 
S.  Lorenzo,  with  others,  in  an  upright  posture,  are  seen  surrounding  the 
throne  of  the  Virgin  ;  a  second,  of  smaller  size,  is  in  the  Oratory  of  Sig. 
Antonio  Zamberlfuii,  in  the  parish  church  of  Cadore,  where  the  throne- 
appears  encompassed  with  cherubs  playing  upon  instruments  $  the  third, 
placed  at  San  Bartolommeo  of  Nabiii,  is  dinded  into  six  compartments ; 
the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  free  from  harshness  of  manner  of  the  whole. 
It  is  inferior,  however,  in  design  to  Jacopo  Bellini,  though  equal,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  diligence  and  colouring,  and  similar  in  its  style.  Upon  the 
first  he  has  inscribed,  *'  Antonius  Rubens  de  Cadubrio  pinxit  ;'*  upon  the 
second,  "  Opus  Antonii  Rubei  :"  but  the  letter  s  being  defaced,  the 
word  looks  like  Ritbli  ;  upon  the  third  is  found  **  Antonius  Zaudanns 
(da  Zoldo)  pinxit."  Thos,  if  we  combine  these  inscriptions,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  this  ancient  painter,  whom  we  now  place  at  the  head  of  the 
artists  belonging  to  that  prolific  clime,  was  Antonio  Rossi  Cadorino. 
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llim  a  minnte  obserrer  of  every  object  flEdling  under  the 
senses.     To  snoh  a  degree  of  excellence  did  he  cany  it.  that 
when,  later  in  lile,  he  wished  to  compete  with  Albert  Dnrer, 
and  prodnoed,  at  Feirara,  the  Christ  to  whom  the  Pharisee  is 
seen  ofinring  the  piece  of  money,*  he  executed  it  with  so  mach 
exaotneM  as  to  surpass  eren  the  minuteness  which  character- 
MBs  that  artist     Indeed,  in  sereral  of  those  figures,  the  hairs 
might  be  numbered,  the  skin  of  the  hands,  the  very  pores  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  reflection  of  objects  in  the  pupils ;  yet  with 
all  this,  the  work  foiled  not  of  success,  for  where  the  pictured 
of  Dui«r  appear  to  diminish  and  lose  their  effect  at  a  distance, 
this  improves  in  idie,  and  grows,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spec* 
tator.     But  he  nerer  repeated  any  specimen  in  this  style, 
adopting,  as  is  well  known,  while  yet  rery  young,  that  free 
and  unshackled  manner,  first  originating  witii  his  fellow-stu- 
dent, afterwards  his  riral,  Giorgione.     A  few  of  the  portraits, 
indeed,  painted  by  Utian,  during  that  short  period,  are  not 
to  be  distittgnishm  from  those  of  Giorgione  himself.     I  say 
during  that  period,  because  shortly  afterwards  he  formed  a 
sew  style,  less  bold,  clear,  and  fiery,  but  one  peculiarly  his, 
tiie  sweetness  of  which  attracts  the  spectator  more  by  its  art- 
less representation  of  truth,  than  by  the  novelty  of  its  effect. 
l^he  first  specimen  he  is  known  to  hare  produced  altogether 
M  the  Titian  manner  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  San 
Mandale,  representing  the  archangel  Raphad,  with  Tobias  at 
Ills  side,  painied  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.     Following 
at  a  short  interval,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Ridolfi,  he  next 
produced  that  fine  representation  of  our  Lord,  for  the  college 
of  the  Caritl^  one  of  the  grandest  pictures^  and  the  riohest, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  figures,  which  we  have  now  to  boast ; 
many  of  them  having  since  perished  in  different  confiagrations. 
From  these,  and  a  few  others,  painted  in  the  xenith  of  his 

*  See  Ridolfi.  Tbia  piotnre  is  now  in  Dresden,  and  Italy  abounds  with 
eopies.  One  of  these  t  saw  at  S.  Sarerio  di  Rimini,  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Titian  on  the  band  of  the  Pharisee,  a  reiy  beantifol  prodactiony 
an4  believed  by  many  to  be  a  duplicate  rather  than  a  oopy.  Albert  was 
in  Italy  in  1495  and  in  1506.  In  Yenioe,  one  of  his  pictures,  in  the 
oounoil  of  the  Ten,  is  cited  by  Zanetti ;  it  is  Jesus  Christ  shewn  to  the 
people ;  and  an  altar-piece  is  also  mentioned  by  Sansovino,  placed  at 
S.  Bartolommeo,  commended  both  by  him  and  by  other  writers.  ^See 
the  Sig.  MoreUi's  Annotations  on  the  <'  Notizia,"  p.  223.) 
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ftme,  bis  critics  hare  gatliered  the  gonenU  idea  of  his  style ; 
the  greatest  contest  which  they  hKre  BxaongBt  themselrefl, 
telating  to  the  design.  By  Mengs  he  is  denied  the  title  to 
Tank  among  good  designers,*  consideriiig  him  an  artist  of 
f^rdinary  taste,  hj  no  means  familiar  with,  however  well  he 
might>  if  he  pleased,  have  snceeeded  in  the  study  of  the  an- 
ti^ne,  possessing  so  very  exact  an  eys  in  copying  ohjects  from 
natnre.  Tasari  appears  to  he  of  the  same  opinion,  where  he 
kitrodtiees  Michehkngelo  ohserving,  after  viewing  the  Leda 
d  Txtian,t  **  that  it  was  a  great  pity  the  Yenetian  artists 
were  not  eairlier  tai^^ht  how  to  design/'  The  judgment 
fofmed  of  him  by  Ti&torei,  though  placed  in  competition  with 
him,  was  less  severe,  namely,  ^^^tTitian  had  piodaeed  some 
thiage  which  it  was  impossible  to  surpass,  but  that  others 
might  have  been  more  correctly  designed."  And  among 
ihrae  SMyre  excellent  pieces,  he  mi|^t  indisputably  have  in* 
cinded  his  San  l^ietfo  Martire,  in  tlM  ehnroh  of  86.  Giovanni 
and  PaolO)  a  piece,  says  Algarotti,  which  the  best  masters 
have  agreed  in  pronouncing  **  free  from  every  shade  of  de- 
feet  ;"  berfdes  that  fine  Biwehanal,  and  a  few  others,  oma» 
menting  a  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  declared  by 
Agoe&ao  Caraoci  prodigies  of  art,  and  the  finest  paintings  in 
the  werld.^  Fiesaoy  was  ef  opinion  that  in  the  figures  of 
Ms  men  he  was  not  altogether  perfoct,  and  that  in  his  dra- 
peries he  was  somewhat  insignificant  ;$  but  that  man^  of  his 
women  aad  beys  are  exqninte,  beCh  in  point  of  design  and 
ooleoiing.  This  commendation  is  confirmed  by  Algarotti,  in 
respect  to  his  female  forms,  and  by  Meogsin  thoseof  his  boys. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  in  such  kind  of 
figures,  no  artist  was  ever  comparable  to  him ;  and  that  Pous- 
sin  and  Fiammingo,||  who  so  greatly  excelled  in  this  parti- 
cular, acquired  it  only  from  Titian's  pictures.  Be3moldsir 
also  affirms  that,  ^  although  his  style  may  not  be  altogether 
as  chaste  as  that  of  other  schools  of  Italy,  it  nevertheless 
possesses  a  certain  air  of  senatorial  digni^ ;  and  that  he 
Aone  in  his  portraits  as  an  artist  of  first-rate  character ;"  and 

*  Opeve,  tome  L  p.  177.  f  See  fau  life  of  Titian. 

X  See  Bottari,  Notes  to  Vaeari,  in  the  Life  of  Titisn. 

§  See  "  Idea  ddOa  Fittara,"  edixione  Rom.  p.  287. 

II  See  Paaseri. .  ^  On  the  Arts  of  Deaigny  Difloonne,  &c. 
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he  concludes  by  observing  that  he  may  be  studied  with  ad* 
vanta^  even  by  loyers  of  the  sublime.* 

Zanetti  assigns  him  the  first  rank  in  design,  among  all  the 
most  distinguished  colonrists ;  asserting  that  he  was  much  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  copying  from  the  best 
antique  ;t  but  supposes  that  he  was  not  ambitious  of  affecting 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  muscles,  nor  aimed  at  disphiy- 
ing  an  ideal  beauty  in  his  contours ;  whether  he  had  not  early 
enongh  acquired  facility  in  these,  or  for  some  other  reasons. 
For  Sie  rest,  he  adds,  the  Titian  manner  was  uniformly  ele^ 
gant,  correct,  and  dignified  in  its  female  forms,  and  in  its 
boys ;  elevated,  great,  and  learned  for  the  most  part  in  those 
of  its  men ;  while  in  testimony  of  his  naked  figures,  he  adduces 
the  history-pieces,  punted  for  the  sacristy  of  La  Salute,  whose- 
beauty  of  design  appears  to  triumph,  even  in  the  extremities, 
while  it  boasts  the  pire  merit  of  a  striking  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  foreshortening,  both  appearing  blended  together. 
Had  the  historian  been  desirous  of  extending  his  notice  to  such 
works  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  foreign  parts,  he  might  have^ 
added  much  valuable  matter  upon  the  subject  of  his  Bacchanals, 
and  his  pictures  of  the  Venus ;  one  of  which,  adorning  the- 
royal  gallery  at  Florence,  was  justly  thought  to  vie  with  that 
of  the  Medici  herself,  the  most  exquisite  triumph  of  Greoian 
art.  For  skill  in  his  draperies,  Zanetti  further  brings  the  ex- 
ample of  his  S.  Peter,  painted  on  an  altar  of  the  Casa  Pesaro, 
with  a  very  artificially  wrought  mantle ;  adding  that  he  occa- 
sionally sacrificed  the  appearance  of  the  drapery,  purposely 
to  give  relief  to  some  neighbouring  object.  In  this  contest  ot 
opinion,  between  true  judges  of  the  art,  I  shall  decline  inter- 

*  To  this  opinion  of  the  English  writer,  however  preferable  to  that  of 
other  critics,  we  might  add  that  Titian's  style,  nevertheless,  is  not  generally 
so  chaste  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  schools  of  Italy. — A. 

t  He  drew  his  head  of  San  Niocolo  a'  Fran  firom  a  cast  of  the  Laocoon ; 
and  from  other  models  of  the  antique,  that  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  the  Magdalen  of  Spain.  From  a  Greek  basso-rilieyo  he  likewise  co- 
pied the  angels  of  his  S.  Peter  Martyr.  The  same  artist  drew  the  Cesars, 
at  Mantna,  a  work  very  highly  commended,  and  impossible  to  have  been 
80  well  executed  without  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sculptnre,  of  which  there 
yet  exists  a  fine  collection  at  Mantua.  But  what  he  drew  from  the  an- 
tique, he  also  inspired  with  nature,  the  sole  method  of  profiting  by  it, 
when  a  painter  aspires  to  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  statuary. 
--See  Ridolfi,  p.  171. 
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feiing  with  my  own,  obsenriog  only,  injustice  to  so  eztiaordi* 
nary  a  genius,  that  if  happier  combinations  had  led  him  to 
become  ^miliar  with  more  profound  maxims  of  design;  he 
would  probably  have  ranked  as  the  rery  first  painter  in  the 
world.  For  he  would  haye  been  allowed  to  be  the  first  and 
moet  perfect  in  design,  as  he  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  no  equal 
in  point  of  colouring. 

Many  critics  have  pushed  their  inquiries  from  the  artist 
into  the  peculiar  character  of  his  chiaroscuro ;  and  the  most 
oo|»ous  among  these  is  Signor  Zanetti,  who  devoted  years  to 
its  examination.  I  select  some  of  his  observations,  premising, 
howerer,  that  he  left  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  more  stu- 
dioos,  desirous  themselves  of  developing  them,  in  the  works  of 
Titian.  And,  in  truth,  his  pictures  are  the  best  masters  to 
direct  us  in  the  right  method  of  colouring ;  but,  like  the  an- 
cient classics,  that  are  equally  open,  and  equally  the  subjects 
of  commentary  to  all,  they  are  only  of  advantage  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  reflect  I  have  already  mentioned  the  lucid 
clearness  predominating  in  Venetian  paintings,  and  more 
especially  in  those  of  Titian,  whom  the  rest  adopted  for  their 
modeL  ^  I  then,  too,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  result  of  very 
clear  primary  grounding,  upon  which  a  repetition  of  colours 
being  laid,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  transparent  veil,  and 
renders  the  tints  of  a  cast  no  leas  soft  and  luscious  than  lucid. 
Nor  did  he  adopt  any  other  plan  in  his  strongest  shades,  veil- 
ing them  with  tiesAi  colour,  when  dry ;  renewing,  invigorating 
them,  and  warming  the  confines  that  pass  into  the  middle  tints. 
He  availed  himself,  very  judiciously,  of  the  power  of  shade; 
forming  a  method  not  altogether  that  of  a  mere  naturalist,  but 
partaking  of  the  ideal,  hi  his  naked  forms  he  cautiously 
avoided  masses  of  strong  shades  and  bold  shadows,  although 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  nature.  They  certainly  add 
to  the  relief,  but  they  much  diminish  the  delicacy  of  the  fleshy 
parts.  Titian,  for  the  most  part,  affected  a  deep  and  glowing 
light ;  whence,  in  various  gradations  of  middle  tints,  he  formed 
the  work  of  the  lower  parts;  and  having  very  resolutely 
drawn  the  other  parts,  witii  the  extremities,  stronger,  perhaps, 
than  in  nature,  he  gave  to  objects  that  peculiar  aspect  which 
presents  iEem,  as  it  were,  more  lively  and  pleasing  than  the 
truth.     Thus,  in  his  portraits,  he  centres  the  chief  power  in 
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the  eyes,  the  noae,  and  the  mouthy  leaying  the  remainiDg  parts 
in  a  kind  of  pleasing  nnoertaintj,  extiemelj  £BiToaiable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  heada,  and  to  the  whole  effect 

But  since  the  variations  of  depth  and  delicacy  of  shades  aie 
insufficient,  without  the  aid  of  colouzBy  in  this  branch  he  like- 
wise found  for  himself  an  ideal  method,  conosting  of  the  use, 
in  their  respectiye  places,  of  simple  tints,  o<^ied  exactly  from 
the  life,  or  of  artificial  ones,  intended  to  produce  the  illusion 
required.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  only  few  and 
simple  colours ;  but  they  were  such  as  amuded  the  greatest 
variety  and  contrast ;  he  knew  all  their  gradations,  and  the 
most  mvonrable  moments  for  their  application  and  opposition 
to  each  other.  There  appears  no  effort,  no  degree  of  yiolence 
in  them,  and  that  striking  diversity  of  colours  which  seems  to 
strive,  one  above  another,  for  the  masteiy,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pictures  has  all  the  appearance  of  nature^  though  an  efiect  of 
the  most  bold  and  arduous  art.  A  white  dress,  placed  near  a 
naked  figure,  gives  it  all  the  appearance  of  being  mingled  with  . 
the  warmest  crimson,  while  he  emploved  nothing  beyond  sim- 
ple terra  ros8a>  with  a  little  lake  in  the  contona,  and  towards 
the  extremities.  Certain  objects,  in  themselves  daric  and  even 
Uack,  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  his  canvas ;  and  which, 
besides  enlivening  the  adjacent  colour,  give  force  to  the  figures, 
wrought,  as  was  b^ore  stated,  with  gndual  middle  tints.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  his  &vonrite  opinion,  tranaoaitted  to  as 
by  Boschini  (p.  341 ),  that  whoever  aspires  to  become  a  painter, 
must  make  himself  fbmiliar  with  three  colours,  and  have  them 
ready  upon  his  palette ;  these  are  white,  red,  and  Uadk ;  and 
that  an  artist,  while  attempting  the  fleshy  parts,  must  not  ex- 
pect to  succeed  at  onee,  but  bv  repeated  implication  of  opposite 
lants,  and  kneading  of  his  colours. 

Here  I  shall  subjoin  some  observations  by  the  Cavalier 
Mengs,  who  ent^fed  so  very  deeply  into  the  Titian  mann^. 
He  pronounces  him  the  first,  who,  subsequent  to  the  revival 
of  painting,  knew  hew  to  avail  himself  <^  the  ideal,  as  it  were* 
of  diflerent  colours  in  his  draperies.  Before  his  time  all 
colours  had  been  applied  indifferenthr,  and  artists  used  them 
in  the  same  measure  for  clear  and  for  obscure.  Titian  was 
aware,  if  indeed  he  did  not  acquire  his  knowledge  from  Gior- 
^one,  that  red  brings  objects  nearer  to  the  eye,  that  yellow 
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letains  the  rays  of  light,  that  azure  is  a  shade,  and  adapted 
for  deep  obscure.  Nor  was  he  less  intiinate  with  the  effects 
of  juicy  colours,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  bestow  the  same  de- 
gree of  grace,  clearness  of  tone,  and  dignity  of  colour,  upon 
his  Aadea  and  middle  tints,  as  upon  his  lights,  as  well  as  to 
mark  with  great  diye^tj  of  middle  tints,  the  various  com- 
plexions, and  the  yarious  superficies  of  bodies.  No  other 
artist,  likewise,  was  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  power  or  equipoise  of  the  above  three  colours,  upon 
whidi  the  harmony  of  pictures  so  much  depends ;  an  equipoise, 
too,  80  difficult  in  practice,  to  which  not  even  Rubens,  however 
excellent  a  colourist,  perfectly  attained. 

Both  Titian's  inventions  and  compositions  partake  of  his 
usual  character ;  he  produced  nothing  in  which  nature  was 
not  consulted.  In  the  number  of  his  figures  he  is  inclined  to 
be  moderate;  and  in  grouping  them  he  displays  the  finest 
unshackled  art;  an  art  he  was  fond  of  exemplifying  by  com- 
parison with  a  bunch  of  grapes,  where  a  number  of  single  ones 
compose  the  figure  of  a  whole,  agreeably  rounded,  light  through 
the  openings,  distinct  in  shades,  in  middle  tints,  and  in  lights, 
aoeoiding  as  it  receives  more  or  less  of  the  solar  ray&  No 
contrasts  aie  to  be  met  with  in  these  compositions  that  betray 
a  studied  effect ;  no  violent  action  that  is  not  called  for  by 
the  incidents  of  the  story ;  the  actors  in  general  preserve  their 
dignity,  and  a  certain  composure,  as  if  each  seemed  to  respect 
the  assembly  of  which  he  formed  a  part  Whoever  is  at- 
tached to  the  taste  of  the  Greek  bassi-rilievi,  in  which  all  is 
nature  and  propriety,  will  invariably  prefer  the  sober  compo- 
sition of  Titian  to  the  more  fiezy  one  of  Paul  Veronese  and 
Tintoret,  whose  merits  we  shaU  canvass  in  another  place. 
Neither  was  Titian  ignorant  of  those  strong  contrasts  of  limbs 
and  action,  then  in  such  high  vogue  with  his  countrymen ; 
but  tiiese  he  reserved  for  his  bacchanals,  his  battle-pieces, 
and  other  subjects,  in  fine^  which  called  for  them. 

It  is  OB  all  hands  admitted,  that  as  a  portrait-painter,  he 
was  ^uite  inc<Hnparable ;  and  to  this  species  of  excellence  he 
was  in  great  part  indebted  for  his  fortune,  smoothing,  as  it 
did,  his  reception  into  some  of  the  most  splendid  courts,  such 
as  were  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  and  those  of 
Vienna  and  of  Madrid,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and 
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his  successors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Yasari  that  in  this  branch 
of  his  art  he  was  inimitable ;  being  engaged  in  drawing  the 
portraits  of  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  characters,  both 
for  rank  and  letters,  who  flourished  during  the  same  period. 
We  wish  we  could  add  to  these  the  name  of  Cosmo  I.,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  little  to  his  credit,  evinced  an  objection 
to  have  his  likeness  taken  by  so  celebrated  a  hand.  He  was 
no  less  successful  in  depicting  the  passions  of  the  mind.  The 
death  of  S.  Peter  the  Martyr,  at  Venice,  with  that  of  a  de* 
votee  of  S.  Antony,  at  the  college  of  the  same  name  in  Padua, 
display  scenes  than  which  I  know  not  whether  painting  can 
afford  us  anything  more  terrific  in  the  ferocity  of  those  who 
strike,  or  more  full  of  compassion  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
falling  saint.  And  thus  the  grand  picture  of  the  Coronation 
of  Thorns,  in  the  Grazie  at  Milan,  abounds  with  powers  of 
expression  that  enchant  us.*  He  has  left  us  also  not  a  few 
examples  of  costume,  and  of  erudition  in  the  antique,  every 
way  worthy  of  imitation,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  Corona- 
tion above  alluded  to,  where,  desirous  of  marking  the  precise 
period  of  the  event,  he  inserted  in  the  Pretorium  a  bust  of 
Tiberius ;  an  idea  that  could  not  have  been  better  conceived, 
either  by  Raffaello  or  by  Poussin.  In  his  architecture  he 
sometimes  availed  himself  of  other  works,  in  particular  those 
of  the  Rosa,  of  Brescia ;  but  his  perspectives,  like  that  of  his 
picture  of  the  Presentation,  are  extremely  beautiful.  He  was 
equalled  by  none  in  his  landscape  ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to 
employ  it,  like  some  artists,  as  a  mere  embellishment ;  several 
artists,  esteeming  themselves  so  highly  in  this  particular,  that 
they  hardly  scruple  to  present  us  wiili  cypress  trees,  growing 
out  of  the  sea.  Bat  Titian  makes  his  landscape  subservient 
to  history,  as  in  that  horrific  wood,  whose  dreaiy  suspect  adds 
80  much  to  the  solemnity  of  S.  Peter's  death ;  or  to  give  force 
to  his. figures,  as  we  perceive  them  in  those  pieces  where  the 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  distance.  His  natural  manner 
of  representing  the  various  effects  of  light  may  be  best  gathered 
from  his  martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Venice,  in  which  he  displayed  such  an  astonishing  diver- 

*  This  picture,  perhaps  one  of  the  hest  preserved  among  Titian's  many 
productions,  was  taken  br  the  French  to  Paris,  and  is  one  of  those  whiclv 
in  the  subsequent  politics!  vicissitudes  was  not  restored.— A* 
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sity  in  the  splendour  of  fire,  in  that  of  torch-lights,  and  in 
that  of  a  supernatural  light,  which  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
martyr ;  a  picture  unfortunately  much  defaced  by  age,  but 
of  which  there  is  a  near  imitation  or  duplicate  in  the  I^uriaL 
He  likewise  expressed,  with  the  utmost  felicity,  the  time  of 
the  day  in  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
and  he  frequently  selected  night-fall,  drawing  forth  all  its 
most  beautiful  attributes  for  the  canvas. 

From  the  whole  of  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Titian  is 
not  to  be  included  in  that  class  of  Venetian  artists,  whose 
rapidity  of  hand  overpowered  their  judgment,  rendering  them 
somewhat  careless  and  inaccurate ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  speak  of  his  celerity  with  some  degree  of  reservation. 
•A  freedom  of  pencil  must  doubtless  be  granted  to  him,  and  he 
thus  applied  it  without  failing  in  point  of  design,  to  his  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Padua,  and  which,  in 
some  measure,  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  those  in  the 
Yenetian  capital.  In  that  city  we  have  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  in  preservation,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  his  S.  Christopher, 
adorning  the  ducal  palace ;  a  majestic  figure,  both  in  its  cha- 
racter and  its  expression.  We  are  not,  however,  to  look  for 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  in  his  pictures  in  oil.  Indeed  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  displaying  it,  but  rather  en- 
countered much  painful  labour  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  his  subjects.  With  this  view,  after  throwing  off  a 
rough  draught  of  his  intended  works,  with  a  certain  freedom 
and  resolution,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  them  for  some 
time  aside,  and  again  returned  to  them  with  an  eye  prepared 
to  detect  every  the  least  defect.  The  noble  Casa  Barbarigo, 
among  a  fine  selection  of  his  most  highly  finished  pictures, 
preserves,  also,  a  few  of  these  first  sketches.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  underwent  extreme  labour  in  the  completion  of  his 
works,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  solicitous  to  conceal 
the  pains  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Yet  in  some  of  his  pieces 
such  spirited  and  resolute  strokes  are  to  be  met  with  as  seem 
te  imprint  upon  every  object  the  true  character  of  nature, 
attain  at  once  the  points  that  have  been  long  laboriously 
aimed  at,  and  perfectly  delight  professors.  To  this  practice 
he  adhered  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  nor  was  it  until  near  the 
close  of  his  existence,  falling  a  victim  to  the  plague  when 
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within  a  year  of  oompletiiig  aoentmy,  tluii  botb  his  load  and 
eyes  £uling  lum,  his  style  became  less  elegant,  being  oompelled 
to  paint  with  repeated  efforts  of  the  brash,  and  with  difficulty 
mingling  his  tints.  Yasari,  who  saw  him  once  more  in  1566, 
even  then  was  no  longer  able  to  recognise  Titian  in  Titian, 
and  it  most  have  been  much  more  difficnlt  in  the  few  follow- 
ing years.  Yet,  as  is  costomary  with  old  age,  he  was  not  at 
all  aware  of  his  failings,  and  continoed  to  reoeive  commis-. 
sions  until  the  final  year  of  his  life. 

There  remains  at  S.  Salvatore,  one  of  these  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation,  which  attracts  the  iE|>eetator  only  from  the 
name  of  its  master.  Yet  when  he  was  told  by  some  tihat  it 
was  not,  or  at  least  appeared  not  to  have  been  executed  by 
his  hand,  he  was  so  much  irritated,  tiiat  in  a  fit  of  senile  in- 
dignation, he  affixed  to  it  the  following  words,  ^Tisianus 
fecit  fecit"  Still  the  most  experienced  judges  are  agreed 
that  much  maybe  learned  even  from  his  latest  worics  ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  poets  pronounce  judgment  oa  the  Odys- 
sey, the  product  of  old  ago,  but  still  by  Homer.  Several  of 
these  hurt  specimens,  dii^buted  throi^oot  private  collec- 
tions, are  nevertJieless  doubtful,  as  wdl  as  a  few  copies  made 
by  his  pupils,  but  letou/died  by  his  hand ;  and  in  particular 
some  Madonnas  and  Magdalens,  which  I  luive  seen  in  various 
places,  displaying  little  or  no  variety.  Upon  this  point  we 
otight  not  to  omit  the  account  given  by  Bidolfi,  of  his  having 
pnrposely  1^  his  studio  open  for  the  free  access  of  his  dis- 
ciples, in  order  that  they  might  secretly  take  copi^  of  such 
pictures  as  he  had  placed  there.  That  afterwards  when  he 
found  such  copies  became  vendible,  *he  gladly  took  possession 
of  them,  and  zetoudiing  them  with  litUe  trouble,  they  were 
passed  as  his  originals.  The  rep<»ter  of  this  incident  added 
a  marginal  note  to  his  account,  as  follows :  ^^  Yedi  che  ac- 
cortesia ! "  behold  what  a  degree  of  forecast !  And  to  this 
I  might  rejoin  with  another  of  my  own :  ^  Note,  that  the 
worth  of  Titian  ought  not  to  be  estimated,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  by  this  multiplication  of  originals." 

Following  the  usual  order,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  imitators  of  Titian  :  by  no  means  so  excellent  a  master 
as  an  artist  Whether  disliking  the  interruption  and  tedious- 
ness  attaching  to  sock  a  charaeter,  or  apj^rdiensive  of  meet-^ 
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lag  with  a  ri^al,  he  was  ahrajs  airene  to  affording  his 
inatrnctioiftB.  He  was  extremely  harsh  with  Paris  BoiSone, 
and  OTen  entered  into  decided  hostility  against  him,  an  artist 
who  bamed  with  an  ambtlioB  to  xesemUe  him.  He  banished 
Tintoxet  from  his  studio,  and  artfuUj  direeted  his  own  Ivother 
to  meieaatile  pnrsoits,  thouffh  he  displayed  uncommon  talents 
for  painting.  ^Heace/'  dbserres  Yasun,  ^^  there  are  few 
who  can  xedly  be  calkd  his  diseiples,  inaaaueh  as  be  taught 
fitfcle ;  bat  each  learned  mora  or  less  aoeotding  as  he  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  prodaotions  of  Titian.*' 

His  family  of  itself  oimnerated  seveial  artists^  the  series 
«f  whom  may  be  seen  at  Cadore^  and  in  part  at  the  adjacent 
eity  of  BeUuBOw  There,  too,  oontemporavy  with  the  Yeeellj^ 
ilesrishsd  oae  Nicolo  di  Stefimo,  a  patater  deserriag  of  com« 
mendatiotty  no  less  §ffe  having  competed  with  the  £uni)y  of 
Titian,  than  lov  the  reputation  he  aoouiied  in  such  competi- 
tion.  His  rivals  among  the  Yeoellj,  were  Franeeseo,  the- 
biotiber,  and  Orasio,  a  son  of  Titian,  who  i^proaehed  him 
ptet^  nearly  in  point  of  style.  They  devoted,  however,. 
Kttle  attention  to  the  arts,  one  of  them  havmg  duties  of  a 
mUftaxy  and  mercantile  nature  to  discharge,  and  the  other 
having  thrown  away  much  of  his  time  and  fortune  upon  the 
i^  porsoit  of  alchemy.  Several  pictures  by  Francesco  aio 
to  bo  seen  at  San  Salvatore,  in  Yenice,  consisting  of  a  tdera^ 
bl|y  weO  executed  Magdalen,  appearing  at  the  met  of  Christ 
risen,  at  Oriago,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Brenta,  and  a 
grand  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at  San  Giuseppe,  in  Belluno, 
which,  until  lately,  was  esteemed  a  fine  specimen  of  Titian^ 
wheo  M onsignor  Doglioni  traced  it  by  authentic  documents 
tb  its  retd  author.  The  production,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  Titian's  jealousy,  was  the  altar-piece  at  San  Yito,  in  Ca* 
dore,  in  which,  among  the  other  saints,  he  represented  the 
iguie  of  the  denominator  of  the  town,  in  a  military  dress. 
Orasio  was  considered  a  good  portrait  painter,  even  so  far  as 
to  rival  his  father ;  and  he  likewise  painted,  for  the  public 
palace^  a  history-piece,  very  beautiful,  though  retouched  by 
Titian's  hand,  which  has  since  perished  by  fire.  I  find  no 
aecomt  of  Pomponio,  another  son  of  Titian's,  having  applied 
hiniself  to  the  art,  though  he  survived  his  father  and  brother, 
who  bo€h  died  in  the  same  year,  and  dissipated  his  inheritance. 
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Marco  Yecellio  conferred  more  faononr  upon  his  family, 
and  being  the  nephew,  the  pnpil,  and  intimate  companion  of 
the  great  Yecellio  in  his  travels,  received  the  title  of  Maroo 
di  Tisiano.  In  simple  composition  and  mechanism  of  the 
art,  he  was  a  good  disciple  of  his  master ;  bnt  he  had  not  the 
genins  to  inspire  his  figures  and  interest  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, like  his  great  contemporary.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
esteemed  worthy  of  the  honour  of  ornamenting  several  cham- 
bers of  the  Venetian  senate,  with  history-pieces  and  portraits 
of  saints  that  are  yet  preserved.  Some  of  his  altar-pieces, 
likewise,  still  exist  at  Venice,  in  Trevigi,  and  in  the  Friuli ; 
while  one  of  his  large  pictures,  adorning  the  parish  church  at 
Cadore,  the  native  plaoe  of  the  Veoellj,  has  more  particularly 
elicited  the  highest  commendations.  In  this  appears  the 
Crucifixion,  represented  in  the  midst,  with  two  histories  of  S. 
Catherine,  V.  M.,  her  controversy,  and  her  martyrdom,  sup- 
porting either  side.  Tiziano  Veoellio,  called,  to  distinguish 
him  firam  the  former,  Tizianello,  was  the  son  of  Marco,  whose 
name  I  include  with  those  of  the  other  Veoellj,  in  order  to 
avoid  recurring  to  a  fiimiily  of  artists  which  ought  to  be  mAde 
known  and  described  in  full.  This  last  artist  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  mannerism 
^gan  its  innovations  upon  Venetian  painting.  And  those 
fipecimens  of  him  possessed  by  Venice,  at  the  Patriarchal 
church,  at  the  Servi,  and  elsewhere,  e:diibit  him  in  a  very 
opposite  taste  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  with  larger  forms, 
bnt  less  imposing ;  a  full  and  free  pencil,  but  destitute  of 
softness  of  hand;  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  reigning 
example  over  familv  descent  and  education.  In  portraits^ 
neveziheless,  and  in  neads,  very  capriciously  varied  and  orna- 
mented, I  find  him  to  be  in  much  esteem  among  artists. 

Fabrizio  di  Ettore  traced  his  origin  to  anodier  branch  of 
the  Vecellj.  His  name  had  hitherto  been  confined  within  his 
native  spot  of  Cadore,  until  brought  to  light  by  Benaldis, 
who  gives  some  account  of  a  fine  painting  he  executed  for 
the  council-hall  of  the  parish,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  six- 
teen gold  ducats,  no  despicable  sum  at  the  period  when  he 
flourii^ed.  He  died  in  the  year  1580.  His  brother,  of  the 
name  Cesare,  was  likewise  long  unknown  to  pictorial  history, 
although  his  productions  are  pointed  out  at  lintiai,  at  Vigo, 
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jX  Candide,  and  at  Padola.  His  name  ia  more  familiar  to 
eugiaveis,  inasmach  as  he  gare  to  the  world  two  works  of 
etchings,  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Venice.  One 
joi  these,  at  present  very  scarce,  contains,  ^  Ogni  sorte  di 
mostre  di  punti  tagliati,  punti  in  aria,"  &c.  The  other  is 
upon  ^^  ancient  and  modem  costnme,"  and  has  been  sevend 
times  republished,  and  once  in  1664,  with  a  fiftlse  title ;  where 
Cesare  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  of  the  great  Titian.*  A 
third  Yecellio,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Tommaso,  has,  in  a 
similar  way,  sprung  into  notice,  one  of  whose  productions, 
consistmg  of  a  ^^  Nunziata,"  is  preserved  in  the  parish  church 
of  Lozzo,  as  well  as  a  Supper  of  our  Lord,  both  which  the 
historian  pronounces  estimable.     This  artist  died  in  1620. 

Another  scion  from  the  stock,  though  not  &om  the  studio 
of  Titian,  is  Girolamo  Dante,  otherwise  Girolamo  di  Tiriano, 
and  first  among  his  followers  to  be  here  mentioned.  He  was 
educated  and  employed,  both  as  a  scholar  and  assistant,  by 
Titian,  in  his  less  important  works.  And  in  fact,  by  dint  of 
jassisting  and  copying  the  originals  of  his  master,  he  attained 
.such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  such  of  his  pieces  as  were 
retouched  by  Titian,  bid  defiance  often  to  the  most  exact  con- 
noisseurs. He  also  produced  worlcs  of  design,  and  the  altar- 
piece  attributed  to  him  at  San  GioTSimi  in  Olio^  reflects 
credit  upon  so  great  a  school  Domenico  delle  Greche, 
named  in  the  dictionary  of  artists,  Domenico  Greco,  and  in 
another  article,  Domenico  Teoscopoli,  was  an  artist  employed 
by  Titian  in  engraving  his  designs.  The  very  copious  print 
■of  the  "  Submersion  of  Pharaoh,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
is  sufBcient  proof  of  his  worth  in  this  Kind  of  engraving.  No 
specimen  of  his  painting  is  pointed  out  with  certainty  in 
"Italy ;  many,  however,  in  Spain,  where,  having  accompanied 
his  master  tiiither,  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  There,  too,  he  produced  portraits  and  altar-pieces, 
which,  according  to  Palomino,  appeared  to  be  from  the  hand 
of  Titian  himself.  But  he  entered  upon  a  new  style,  in  which 
"he  altogether  failed,  and  for  a  more  particular  account  of  this 

*  niere  it  a  tmaU  picture  by  Cesare  Veoellio,  in  the  I.  R.  Pinaooteea 
jA  Milan,  representing  the  Father  supporting  the  crucified  Son,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  horering  above  to  complete  the  triad.^A. 
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artist,  we  mast  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  ^  Lettere  Pit* 
toriche"  (voL  yi,  p.  314). 

The  shortness  of  their  career  interrupted  the  fame  of  twa 
oiher  Venetians,  hoth  dying  yonng,  after  having  given  the 
most  astonishing  and  lively  promiee  of  future  distinction. 
The  name  of  one  was  Lorensino,  who  produced,  at  SS.  Gio- 
vanni and  Paolo,  several  finely  designed  ornaments  over  a 
tomb,  with  two  noble  figures  of  Virtues,  still  highly  esteemed 
for  their  symmetry,  their  attitude,  and  their  colouring.  The 
other  was  iNatalino  da  Murano,  as  excellent  in  portrait  as  any 
other  of  the  fellow-pupils  of  lus  time,  as  well  as  a  good  oom- 
poser  of  pictures  for  private  ornament,  from  which  Venetian 
dealers  reaped  greater  profit  than  the  artist.  One  of  his 
Magdalene,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent  retouches,  preserved 
much  of  the  Titian  manner,  was  put  up  to  sale  in  Udine» 
where  I  saw  it;  and  aliber  some  difficulty,  deciphered  his 
name  and  the  date  of  1558,  in  very  hAnt  characters.  There 
was  likewise  one  Polidoro,  a  Venetian,  who  supplied  the 
cAiops  to  abundance  with  spedmens  of  his  sacred  figures.  He 
appears,  for  the  most  part,  a  feeble  disciple  of  Titian ;  one 
who  made  a  trade  of  his  profesrion.  To  judge  from  an  altar- 
piece  preserved  at  the  Servi,  and  some  other  pictures  in 
Venice,  we  may  pronounce  him  a  tolerably  good  composer, 
though  he  never  distinguished  himself  much  in  the  rank  of 
his  contemporaries.  Yet  when  the  great  school  declined,  his 
labours,  such  as  they  were,  acquired  more  esteem,  and  were 
exhibited  vpt  the  studios  of  those  artists,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  sculptors  are  accustomed  to  collect  specimens  of 
ancient  marbles,  however  inferior,  as  advantageous  in  the  pur« 
suit  of  their  art.  Such  is  the  infinence  of  a  great  master's 
reputation,  and  the  maxims  of  a  flourishing  epoch,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  an  artist's  merit.  Doubts  have  been  started  as  to 
his  real  name,  although  in  the  Necrolo^o  of  S.  Pantaleone  he 
is  expressly  called  Polidoro  Pittore.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  a  little  oblong  painting,  in  the  style 
of  Polidoro's  Madonnais,  preserved  by  the  noble  Casa  Pisani, 
where  is  formed  so  valuable  a  cdlection  of  moBumeats  and 
books.  The  painter^s  name  affixed  to  it,  is  **  Gregorius  PoH- 
deus ;"  but  whatever  resemblance  we  trace  in  the  two  names^ 
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it  18  not  saffieient  to  muk  Polidoto  for  the  satlior  of  tiiat 
piece,  most  pioiiably  the  prodiioti<m  of  one  of  Titian's  ]»ita» 
ton,  vhose  name  is  fallen,  with  many  othen  of  an  inferior 
olass,  into  oUiTion.  We  mnst  not,  however,  indnde  that  of 
CKo.  Silvio,  a  Venetian,  which,  omitted  in  the  history  of  his 
natire  plaoe,  still  vindioiites  its  title  to  notice,  hy  nnmerons 
works  dispensed  tiuooghont  the  state  of  Trevigi,  and  a  veiy 
elegant  altar-pieoe^  ezecnted  in  1582,  for  the  ooUegiate  ehnrofa 
of  Pbve  di  Saooo,  a  monimpality  of  the  Padovano.  It  repre^ 
sents  San  Martino  in  his  episcopal  chair,  hetween  the  two 
Apostles  Pet^  and  Paal ;  thxee  ang^  form  the  acceBsaries, 
two  in  the  act  of  laising  his  pastoral  rtaff,  and  the  third  pay- 
ing upon  n  haip,  at  the  foot  of  the  tl»one,  extremely  graeefol, 
like  the  rest,  and  displaying  »  degiee  of  taste  and  nstoie, 
SQoh  as  we  find  in  Titian.  U  we  cannot  then  adduce  aatho- 
zitj  sufficient  to  prove  that  Silvio  was  his  scholar,  it  may,  sst 
least,  from  snch  a  specimra,  be  strongly  soiq)ected. 

I  am  mdehted  to  Sig.  Ab.  Morelli,  who,  in  the  ^  Notisia'' 
a]iea(W  cited,  has  pointed  oat  the  true  birth-plaoe  of  Beni* 
&ao  y  eneiiaao^  who  appears,  notwithstanding  the  anihority 
ai  Yaaari,  Bidolfi,  and  Zanetti,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ve- 
rona, not  of  Venice.  He  is  pronoonoed  by  Ridolfi,  a  pnpil 
of  Palma,  and  by  Bosehini,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disciple  of 
Titian,  whom  he  followed  as  closely  as  his  shadow.  It  wan 
an  nsoal  obsarvatitm,  daring  the  time  of  Bosehini,  and  yet 
repeated,  indeed,  in  regard  to  certain  doabtfnl  pieoes :  is  it  a 
Titian  or  a  Boni£udo  ?  He  approached  nearest,  perhaps,  to 
Veeellioi,  in  his  Sn^er  of  oar  Lord,  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tety  of  Ihe  Certosa.  For  the  most  part  he  boasts  a  freedom, 
a  spirit,  and  giandeor  of  hand,  pecvliarly  his  own  ;  although 
it  is  known  that  he  greatly  a<kiHred  the  vigour  of  GKorgione, 
the  delicate  taste  of  Pahna,  and  the  attitude  and  oemposition 
•f  Titian.  The  merit  of  this  professor  of  the  art  was  early 
ap|»eeiated,  and  historians  have  often  observed  that  the  three 
most  distinguished  artists  of  that  period  were  Titian,  Pybna, 
and  Boufaeio.  PaUio  edifices  abound  with  his  productions, 
and  the  dncal  palace,  among  other  of  his  historical  pieces^ 
hoaels  tiiat  grand  Expulsion  of  the  Money-dealers  from  the 
Temple,  which,  f<Mr  the  number  of  the  figuiee^  for  its  spirit, 
nod  power  of  colouring,  as  well  as  for  its  fine  perspective,  is 
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enoagh  to  render  his  name  immortal.  A  more  than  mortal 
air  of  diYinity  shines  in  the  countenance  of  the  Redeemer, 
who,  alone  and  unsupported,  throws  consternation  into  a 
crowd  of  people  intent  upon  their  worldly  interests,  with  a 
mere  scourge  of  ropes,  from  which  they  fly  in  the  utmost  ter- 
ror. And  how  anxiously  is  some  wretch  seen  collecting  his 
money  upon  those  tables  glittering  with  silrer  and  gold ;  and 
with  what  dread  he  looks  back,  in  order  that  he  may  escape 
from  the  blows !  What  an  expression  of  alarm  is  seen  in  the 
(Countenance  of  each  spectator ;  women,  bojrs,  people  of  every 
rank,  terrified  at  the  strangeness  of  the  specta^!  This  noble 
picture  was  presented  to  the  public  collection,  not  long  ago, 
by  the  fsunily  of  the  Gontarini ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 
no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  work  of  Zanetti.  Other  paintings 
might  be  mentioned  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  rich  in  figures, 
adapted  for  private  coUections ;  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps, 
of  which  are  his  series  of  Triumphs,  taken  from  Petrarch ; 
productions  which  subsequently,  passed  into  England.  He 
likewise  employed  himself  upon  pictures  of  a, smaller  size, 
rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with.  One  of  these,  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily at  Rome,  is  in  possession  of  Prince  Rezzonico.  The 
scene  represents  the  workshop  of  S.  Joseph,  where  he  is  seen 
reposing,  while  the  Virgin  is  intent  upon  her  domestic  duties, 
and  a  group  of  angels  surrounds  the  infant  Jesus,  who  is  play- 
ing with  the  instruments  of  the  saint's  occupation.  One  of 
these  IB  employed  in  placing  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  an  idea  frequently  imitated  by  Albano.  It  is  worth 
observation  that  Orlandi  and  other  writers  have  confounded 
this  artist  with  Bonifazio  Bembo,  many  years  anterior  to  him, 
and  bom  at  Cremona.  The  resemblance  of  names  has  like- 
wise misled  a  more  recent  author  in  regard  to  another  Vene- 
tian painter,  mistaken  for  a  native  of  Lucca.  He  painted  a 
Virgin  with  four  saints  for  San  Francesco,  at  Padua ;  a  piece 
between  the  style  of  the  modems  and  the  Bellini,  to  which  is 
affixed  the  name  '^Paulus  Pinus  Ven.  1565."  And  in  the 
castle  of  Noale,  in  the  state  of  Trevigi,  he  adorned  the  public 
^lery,  both  interior  and  exterior,  with  historical  figures, 
adapted  to  the  place  near  which  the  judge  is  accustomed  to 
hear  cases  and  decide  differences.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  "  Dialogue  upon  Painting,"  published  by  this  pro- 
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feasor  at  Yenice  as  early  as  1548,  where,  in  the  dedication, 
be  professes  himself  a  Venetian,  and  whoever  has  seen  his 
works  will  be  in  no  danger  of  confounding  him  with  Pan!  Pini, 
of  Lucca,  of  tbe  Carracci  School,  whom  we  shall  meet  with 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  place,  like  numerous  others 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

An  imitator  of  Titian,  in  his  colouring,  though  with  a  share 
of  original  vivacity,  is  Andrea  Schiavone,  of  Sebenico,  sur* 
named  Medula.     Few  artists  have  so  early  evinced  a  decided 
taste  for  their  profession,  of  which  it  is  said  his  father  became 
aware  when  accompanying  him  through  the  city,  yet  a  child, 
in  order  to  fix  upon  his  future  destination.     Observing  him 
highly  entertained  with  productions  of  the  art,  he  instantly 
applied  to  the  artists,  and  devoted  him  to  the  profession. 
But  fortune  was  not  favourable  to  him,  and  he  became  com* 
pelled,  by  penuiy,  to  obtain  a  subsistence  rather  as  a  daily 
hireling  thiud  as  an  artist.     Hence  it  was,  that,  destitute  of  a 
knowledge  of  design,  he  was  obliged  to  paint^  meeting  with 
no  other  patrons  than  some  master  muratore,  or  wall-painter, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  recommend  him  for  the  facades,  or 
some  painter  of  household  articles  to  employ  him  as  an  as* 
sistant     Titian  conferred  upon  him  some  degree  of  credit,  by 
proposing  him,  along  with  others,  for  ornamenting  the  library 
of  S.  Mark,  where  he  worked  more  correctly,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  place.     Tintoret,  also,  did  him  justice,  often 
aiding  him  in  his  labours,  to  observe  the  artifice  of  his  colour* 
ing ;  and  even  gave  one  of  his  pictures  a  place  in  his  own 
studio,  observing  that  it  would  be  well  if  every  other  artist 
would  follow  his  example,  though  he  would  do  ill  not  to 
design  better  than  his  model.     Moreover  he  wished  to  imitate 
him,  and  placed  an  altar-piece  at  the  church  of  the  Carminiy 
80  much  resembling  his  style,  that  Yasari  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Schiavone.     Vet  the  same  historian  held  him  in 
flttch  slight  esteem,  as  to  say  that  it  was  only  by  mistake  that 
he  occasionally  produced  a  good  piece ;  a  sentence  severely 
criticised  by  Agostin  Caracci,  as  we  gather  from  Bottari,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Franco."     And,  in  truth,  except  for  design,  the 
whole    composition   of  Schiavone  is  highly  commendable; 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  drawn  from  the  engravings  of  Par- 
migianino ;   his  colours,  approaching  to   the  sweetness  of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto,  beautifal ;  and  liis  hand  altogether  that  of 
A  great  master.  His  fame  increased  after  his  death,  and  his 
paintings,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  mythological  character, 
were  removed  from  the  chests  and  henches  to  adorn  the 
cahinets  of  connoisseurs.  Goarienti  cites  three  of  these  in 
the  collection  at  Dresden,  and  Rosa  four,  in  the  Cesarean  one 
of  Yienna.  I  have  seen  several  very  graceful  specimens  in 
the  Casa  Pisani,  at  San  Stefano^  and  almost  in  every  other 
gallery  in  Yenica  In  Bimini,  also,  I  saw  two  of  his  pic- 
tures, painted  as  companions,  at  the  Padri  Teatini  ;  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Yirgin, 
small  figures  upon  the  Poussin  scale,  and  among  the  most 
heautiful  he  ever  drew.  Santo  Zago,  and  Ora^o  da  Caetol* 
franeo,  called  dal  Paradise,  are  known  for  a  very  few  works 
in  fresco,  but  too  well  executed  to  he  here  omitted.  Cesaxe 
da  Conegliano,  also,  is  the  author  of  a  single  altar-piece,  at 
the  Santi  Apostoli,  of  the  same  place,  which  represents  our 
Lord's  Supper,  and  sujfficient  of  itself  to  place  him  near 
Bonifazio,  and  the  best  of  that  class. 

Yasari,  who  has  omitted  some  of  the  preceding,  twice 
mi&es  honourable  mention  of  Gio.  Calker,  or  Calcar,  as  it  is 
written  by  others,  an  exoellent  portrait  painter,  of  Flemish 
extraction.  He  was  also  a  good  painter,  both  of  small  and 
large  figures,  several  of  which,  according  to  Sandrart,  have 
been  attributed  to  Titian ;  and  others,  when  he  changed  his 
manner,  to  Raffaello.  He  died  young,  in  1546,  at  Naples. 
Treating  of  Dietrico  Barent,  in  Yenice  known  by  the  name 
of  Sordo  Barent,  Baldinuoci  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Titian's  pupil,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  his  son.  To 
these  Ridolfi  adds  three  excellent  foreigners,  one  Lamberto,  a 
German,*  who  is  supposed  the  Lombardo,  or  Snstermans, 

*  Lu&beito  Lomhardo,  of  JAegp,  is  the  artist  whose  life  was  written 
In  Latin,  by  his  disciple  Golzio,  a  work  edited  in  Bruges  in  1565.  In 
bis  youth  he  adopted  tiie  somame  of  Sntermaa,  or  Sosterman,  in  the 
Latin  tongue  Sustis,  and  having  likewise  been  an  exceUent  engraver,  his 
signature  was  sometimes  L.  L.,  at  others,  L.  S.  The  whole  oi  this  ac- 
conut  is  to  be  met  with  in  Orlandi,  and  other  books.  Yet  Orlandi,  and 
the  new  Guide  of  Padua,  acknowledge  another  Lamberii,  also  sumamed 
Suster,  upon  the  authority  of  Sandrart,  who  mentions  him,  p.  224.  Ac- 
cording to  Orlandi,  this  artist  was  the  assistant  to  Titian  and  Tintoret,  bj 
whom  he  is  first  recorded  as  Iiamberto  Suster,  and  again  as  lAmberto 
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who  gave  assistance  in  their  landscapes  alternately  to  Titian 
and  to  Tintoret,  and  left  a  very  beaadfol  picture  of  San 
Giiolamo,  at  the  Teresiani,  in  Padua ;  the  others  were  Cris* 
toforo  Snars,  and  one  Emanuel,  a  German.  These,  like 
many  others,  resorting  to  Titian  for  instruction,  on  their  return 
to  their  native  place  introduced  a  taste  for  the  Venetian 
sehodi ;  and  there  continued  to  flourish.  He  must  haye  pre* 
sented  more  disciples  to  Spain,  when  heing  invited  hy 
Charles  Y.  he  removed  to  his  court,  and  founded  in  hiis 
dominions  a  school  which  acquired  and  continued  to  boast  of 
excellent  artists,  particularly  in  point  of  colouring.  One 
Don  "Pwolo  de  las  Roelas  is  mentioned  by  Presiado,  who^  in 
mature  age,  became  a  priest  and  a  canon.  There  is  a  grand 
picture  from  his  hand  in  the  parochial  church  of  San  Isidoro, 
at  Seville,  representing  the  death  of  the  bishop.  The  style  is 
altogether  that  of  Titian,  though  he  could  not  have  been  his 
disciple,  if  he  was,  indeed,  bom  in  1560,  when  that  artist  was 
no  longer  in  Spain.  But  in  regard  to  fcHrdgners,  it  is  enough 
to  have  alluded  to  them  in  a  histoiy  of  Italians ;  and  we  must 
return  to  those  natives  of  Italy,  in  particular  of  the  state  of 
Venice,  who  are  esteemed  among  Titian's  imitators.  We 
may  begin  with  the  Friuli ;  although,  owing  to  the  school  of 
the  great  Pordenone  there,  holding  the  sway,  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  Titian,  excepting  the  Gadorini  already  mentioned, 
are  very  few  and  almost  forgotten  in  history.  Among 
others  of  Friuli,  Ridolfi  mentions  a  Gaspero  Nerresa,  who 
painted  at  Spilimbergo,  and  calls  him  Titian's  scholar.  No 
genuine  picture  of  his,  however,  is  pointed  out,  though  Father 
Federici  discovered  one  at  Trevigi.  The  same  author  like- 
wise extols  Irene  de'  Signori  di  Spilimbergo,  a  lady  of  singular 

TedcMo.  Hie  wmot  author  mentioiia  a  Federigo  di  Lamberto,  whoae 
nauM  eecws  in  our  first  Ytjlbaae,  likewise  called  del  Padovano  and  Sastris^ 
certainly  from  Susiert  for  which  see  Yasari  and  his  annotators.  These 
Lambeiti,  fonnded  upon  the  diversi^  between  the  Liege  and  German 
names  of  Snsterman  and  Suster,  receired  apon  the  aatiioritj  of  Sandrart, 
not  ahrayg  very  critical,  are,  I  hare  reason  to  think,  one  and  the  same 
artist.  For  in  Venice,  one  Lamberto  only  is  alhided  to  by  Ridolfi,  Bos- 
chiniy  and  Zanetti,  without  a  surname,  but  by  the  last  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Lombardo ;  and  what  signifies  it,  whether  he  was  called  Suster  or 
Snsterman,  of  Germany,  or  of  Liege,  in  Italy. 
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aocomplishments,  highly  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the-- 
fifteenth  century.  She  left  behind  her  three  little  pictures  of 
sacred  histories,  preserved  by  the  noble  family  of  Maniago^ 
and  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Conte  Fabio, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  science  and 
with  art.  They  display  but  little  skill  in  the  design,  though 
they  are  coloured  with  a  degree  of  masterly  power,  not 
unworthy  the  first  artist  of  the  happiest  period.  A  Bacchanal, 
by  the  same  hand,  is  at  Monte  Albodo,  in  possession  of  the 
Claudj  family.  Titian  took  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  being 
known  to  be  extremely  intimate  with  her  fiamily ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  believed  that  he  must  have  had  some  share 
in  the  pictorial  education  of  the  f&ir  artist. 

Lodovico  Fumicelli  was  an  artist  of  Trevigi,  reported  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Titian.  At  all  events  he  was  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  imitators.  One  of  his  pieces,  adorning  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Padua,  displays 
both  the  design  and  colouring  of  a  great  master.  His  native 
place  can  boast  works  that  have  been  equally  extolled.  It  is 
mortifying  then  to  recall  to  mind  that  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession for  the  art  of  fortification.  One  of  his  assistants,  in 
Trevigi,  was  Francesco  Dominici,  who  may  be  said  to  rival 
him  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  in  those  two  processions 
which  they  painted,  opposite  to  each  other.  ThiB  young 
artist,  of  great  promise,  especially  in  portraits,  produced  little, 
being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  days.  With  pleasure  I  annex 
to  these  a  friend  of  Paolo,  and  excellent  pupil  of  Titian's, 
whom,  in  some  things,  he  imitated,  but  who  has  been  errone- 
ously denominated  by  historians  ;*  my  information  respecting 
him,  as  well  as  other  artists  of  Castelfranco,  has  been  obtained 
from  a  MS.  communicated  to  me  by  the  learned  Dottore 
Trevisani.t  He  took  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Ponchino,  and 
the  surname  of  Bozzato,  a  city  of  his  native  place,  where 

*  He  is  called  by  Yasari,  Zanetd,  and  Guarienti,  Baxzacco  and  Braz- 
zacco  da  Castelfranco,  and  Gnarienti  makes  him  a  scholu:  of  Badile. 

•f  They  consist  only  of  a  few  pages  relating  to  the  painters  of  Castel- 
franco. I  cannot  ezplam  why  Padre  Federid  (Pref.  p.  17)  supposes  that 
I  should  have  announced  this  as  the  MS.  Melchiori,  although  Sig.  Trevi- 
sani  may  hare  drawn  various  notices  from  that  quarter. 
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seyenl  of  his  paintings  in  fresco  still  exist,  together  with  his 
celebrated  piece  of  the  Limbo,*  in  San  liberale,  the  finest,  if 
we  except  the  works  of  Giorgione,  which  that  city  has  to 
boast,  and  it  is  greatly  admired  by  strangers.  He  painted 
also  at  Venice  and  Yioenza,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  consort, 
a  daughter  of  Dario  Yarotari ;  but  on  her  death  he  assumed 
the  ecclesiastical  habit,  nor  interested  himself  much  in  his  art. 
Padua  boasted  two  noble  scholars  from  the  hand  of  Titian ; 
Damiano  Mazza,  and  Domenico  Campagnola.  The  former, 
however,  was  rather  promised  than  conferred  upon  us,  dying 
rery  young,  after  producing  a  single  piece  deserving  of  com- 
memoration, in  his  native  place.  This  was  a  Ganymede  borne 
away  by  the  Eagle,  depicted  on  an  entablature,  which,  for  its 
exquisite  beauty,  was  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Titian,  and 
removed  from  the  place.  Venice  must  have  been  his  sphere 
of  action ;  a  few  of  his  pictures  remaining  in  different  churches, 
executed  with  striking  power  and  relief^  if  not  with  much 
delicacy  of  hand.  The  other  artist  is  better  known,  said  to 
have  been  of  the  family  of  Campagnola,  though  with  no 
authority  for  the  assertion.  He  was  nephew  to  the  GHrolamo 
mentioned  by  Vasari  among  the  disciples  of  Squarcione,  and 
son  to  that  Ginliof  whose  genius  is  commended  in  the  Lite- 
rary History  of  Tiraboschi  (voL  vi.  p.  792),  and  in  the  ^  Storia 
Pitiorica "  of  Vasari.  He  was  a  fine  linguist,  miniature- 
painter,  and  engraver,  and  the  author  of  several  altar-pieces, 
which  betray  some  traces  of  the  ancient  style.  Domenico's 
appears  more  modem,  so  much  so,  as  to  have  awakened,  it  i^ 
said,  the  jealousy  of  Titian,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  in  common 
with  Bordone,  with  Tintoret,  and  other  rare  artists.  And  his 
works  give  authority  to  the  tradition,  not  no  much  in  Venice 
as  in  Padua,  a  city  for  whose  embellishment  he  would  appear 
to  have  risen  up.  He  painted  in  fresco,  at  the  college  of  the 
Santo,  in  the  style  of  an  able  scholar,  emulating  an  incom- 

*  Padre  Ck>roneIli,  in  bis  Travels  in  England  (part  i.  p.  66)»  ascribes 
this  picture  to  Paul  Veronese,  a  mistake  that  is  cleared  np  bv  the  tenor  of 
the  contract,  presenred  in  the  archiTCs  of  San  Uberale.  He  adds  that 
the  pictnre  contahied  a  number  of  naked  f]g;ures,  to  which  draperies  were 
afterwards  adapted  by  another  hand — an  assertion  wholly  groundless. 

<f  In  a  MS.  by  a  contemporary  author,  cited  in  the  new  Guide  of  F^ua, 
lie  is  called  Domenico  Veneziano,  educated  by  Julio  Campagnola. 

▼OL.  II.  N 
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parable  master  of  his  art  His  pictuieB  in  oil  lenembla  him 
the  nearest  of  any,  a^  we  see  in  the  college  of  S.  M.  del  Parto 
a  complete  cabinet  of  his  works.  He  represented  on  the  en- 
tabhiture  the  Holy  Evangelists,  with  other  saints,  in  varioiui 
compartments ;  and  he  seems  to  hare  aspired  to  a  vaatness  o£ 
design  beyond  that  of  Titian,  and  to  mark  tJie  naked  parts 
with  a  more  eTident  degree  of  artifice. 

Gontemporaiy  wiik  Oampagnola^  thou^  soaroely  heard  of 
beyond  Padua,  weie  Gualtieri,  one  of  his  vehttiTeB,  and  s 
Stefano  del  Ariere,  who,  in  his  pioture  of  Chiist  upon  the 
Gross,  at  San  Giovanni  di  Yerzar%  appears  ambitions,  how- 
ever rudely,  of  imitating  Titian.  Botii  were,  neverthelesi^ 
esteemed  by  Bidol£  for  their  paintings  in  fresco^  and  both, 
together  with  Domenioo,  were  employed  in  omasnenting  a 
large  hall,  representing  the  figures  of  emperors  and  ilbistrioua 
churacters,  upon  nearly  a  colossal  scale.  For  ikM  reason  it 
was  denominated  the  Sala  de'  Giganti,  afterwards  converted 
into  a  public  library.  These  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
an  idefld  cast,  various  in  point  of  design,  in  some  dignified,  in 
others  heavy.  The  antique  costnme  is  not  always  strioily  ob* 
aerved,  but  the  colouring  is  rich  and  of  a  fine  ohiaroacuro,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Italy  a  piece  which  appears 
to  have  suffered  less  from  time.  Niccolo  Fraagipane  is  sup«- 
posed  to  have  been  a  Paduan,  though  his  birthplace  is  disk 
puted,*  and  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Bidolfi*  Still  he  may  be 
esteemed  worthv  of  being  recorded  for  his  exquisite  style  as  a 
iiaturalis<^  in  which  he  painted  his  picture  of  the  Assumption, 
at  the  Conventuali,  in  Kimini,  dated  1565,  and  a  half-lengtb 
figure  of  San  Francesco,  with  that  of  1588,  at  S.  Bartolommeo, 

•  Thus  etatBd  in  Hie  **  lietten  Fittoriche/'  vol.  i.  p.  246.  Reeent 
-writers  of  FrinK  Bsake  hm  a  naltre  of  Udine,  «  modon  eappofl^n,  in* 
amacb  as  Graasi,  a  yerj  diligent  correspondent  of  Vasari,  would  hardly 
bare  been  silent  upon  sadi  a  name.  It  took  its  rise,  most  likely,  from 
the  existence  of  a  noble  family  of  the  same  snmame,  in  Udine,  and  from 
three  of  the  artist's  pictures  having  been  discovered  in  the  same  place, 
one  with  the  date  U96.  Yet  none  are  to  be  seen  at  Casa  Frsam^wni,  a 
dnauBstanee  very  uniuraal  in  reeud  to  exoeUeat  artists.  We  must  look, 
therefore,  fior  other  pioofii  hefbie  we  can  pronounce  him  anativeof  Udine, 
and  before  we  caa  assent  to  the  eoiiiectujne  of  Raoaldis,  who  would  admit 
two  artists  of  the  aasse  of  Niecolo  Frangipaae,  the  one  a  painter  by  pro- 
fessftOQ,  and  the  «ther  a  dilettante ;  and  yet  oontemporaries,  as  ^pean 
from  the  authorify  of  the  dates  of  tbe  pictnres  alnady  referred  to. 
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m  Padua.  A  pieiiire  also  of  San  Ste£aiio  is  afctribntdd  to  him 
by  the  *' Guide  of  Pesaro^"  though  his  genius  was  more  adapted 
to  burlesques,  seyeraL  specimens  of  which  are  yet  in  the  pos- 
session of  prirate  indiyiduals. 

Yioensa  boasts  the  name  of  Giambatista  Magaua,  the  head 
el  a  family  of  artists  who  long  devoted  thentseh-es,  both  in 
public  and  private,  to  the  ornament  of  their  native  province* 
His  descendants,  however,  adopted  various  styles,  as  we  shall 
aee^  while  Giambatista  was  only  ambitioos  of  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Titian,  his  master,  which  he  did  with  success.  He 
was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and  also  left  several  works 
of  pure  invention  at  Y  ioenxa,  in  whidi  he  displayed  the  same 
easy  genius  as  in  his  poetry.  He  wrote  in  the  rustic  idiom  of 
Padua,  under  the  name  id  ^^  Magagn6,"  while  such  contempo- 
raries as  Sperone^  Trissino,  Tasso,  and  other  celebrated  wits, 
not  ignorant  of  the  dialect,  applauded  the  excellence  of  his 
rode  and  sylvan  strains.  Giuseppe  Sedan  was  an  artist, 
suMttsed  by  most  to  have  been  a  native  of  Vieensa,  though 
lelamd  by  the  Cavalier  Pozso  to  Yeiona.  A  pupil  of 
Magania,  he  excelled  in  works  in  fresco  and  in  chiarosenro, 
enlivened  by  obtain  yellow  tints,  at  that  period  in  great  vogue. 
He  was  a  good  designer,  which  spears  from  his  works,  both 
in  Yioeufli  and  Yerona;  and  he  likewise  produced  several 
large  pictures  in  oil  at  Yeniee,  much  commended  by  Zanetti. 
Poesibiy  another  disciple  of  Maganaa,  from  the  period  at 
wfaick  he  flourished,  was  Gio.  de  Mio,  of  Yioeasa,  an  artist 
who  eonrpeted  with  Schiavone,  Porta,  Zelotti,  franco,  and 
with  Pool  Yeroaese  himseli^  in  the  libmry  of  S.  Mark,  though 
hiatorr  makes  no  mention  of  his  master  any  more  than  of  Mio ; 
i^  indeed,  he  should  not  be  the  same  as  Fratina,  recorded  by 
Itidolfi  as  one  of  the  assistants  in  ornamenting  the  library. 
The  name  of  Gia  de  Mio  was  met  with  in  one  of  the  archives, 
and  Fratina  was  possibly  his  surname. 

Among  the  Yeronese  disciples  of  Titian,  we  have  to  men- 
tion Brusasorci,  and,  according  to  scnne  writers,  also  Farinato. 
Both  at  least  visited  Yenioe,  either  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing his  works,  or  in  his  schod.  Zelotti  has  been  pronounced 
in  more  open  terms  the  scholar  of  Titian.  But  of  these  and 
other  distinguished  artists  of  Yerona>  it  will  be  preferable  to 
give  the  reibder  some  aeeount  when  treating  on  the  merits  of 

N  2 
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Paul  Caliari,  a  plan  that  will  bring  under  immediate  view  the 
state  of  that  noble  school  daring  its  most  flourishing  period. 

About  the  same  time  several  Brescian  artists  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves,  although  too  little  known  for  want  of 
enjoying  a  metropolitan  city  for  their  sphere  of  action.  Luca 
SebasUauo,  an  Aragonese,  who  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century^  was  celebrated,  we  are  told,  rather  as  a 
fine  designer  than  a  painter.  An  altar-piece  with  the  initial 
letters  L.  S.  A.  has  been  attributed  to  his  hand.  It  is  the 
Saviour  represented  between  two  saints,  the  composition  of 
which  is  common ;  the  foldings  of  the  drapery  want  softness, 
but  the  figures,  the  colours,  and  the  attitudes  are  excellent. 
I  apprehend  that,  however  learned  in  his  art,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  competition  with  the  two  celebrated 
citizens  of  whom  we  shall  now  give  some  description.  The 
first  is-  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  commonly  called  Moretto  of 
Brescia,  who  was  among  the  earliest  of  Titian's  school  to  in- 
troduce his  master's  whole  style  of  composition  into  his  native 
district.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  his  picture  of  &  Niccolo, 
painted  in  1532  for  the  Madonna  de'  Miracoli,  in  which  he 
depicted  several  figures  of  children,  and  of  a  man  presenting^ 
them  to  the  sunt ;  portraits  in  Titian's  best  manner.  Sul^ 
sequently  attracted  by  the  composition  of  Raffaello,  as  ex- 
hibited in  some  pictures  and  engravings,  he  changed  his  style, 
adopting  one  altogether  new,  and  so  rich  in  its  attractions, 
that  many  dilettanti  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  and  visited 
Brescia,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feasting  their  eyes  with  them. 
The  manner  of  Rafiaello  nlay  be  as  strongly  traced  as  we  can 
imagine  possible  for  a  painter  who  had  never  seen  Rome ;  we 
meet  with  graceful  features,  elegant  proportions,  if  they  do 
not  sometimes  appear  too  slender ;  accuracy  in  the  attitudes 
and  expression,  which,  in  his  sacred  subjects,  display,  as  it 
were,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  remorse,  of  pity,  and  even  of 
charity  itself.  The  drapeiy  is  diversified,  but  not  sufficiently 
select,  while  all  the  accessories  of  th^  perspective  and  other 
embellishments  are  as  splendid  as  in  any  Venetian  artist ; 
although  not  lavished  with  so  much  profusion ;  and  he  dis- 
plays an  exact,  diligent,- and  delicate  hand,  which  appears,  to 
use  a  modern  expression  often  applied,  to  write  what  it  paints. 
In  regard  to  colouring,  Moretto  pursued  a  method  whicb 
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fiurpriflea  by  its  combined  novelty  and  effect.  Its  chief  cba- 
racteristic  consists  of  a  very  beatttifnl  play  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, not  di^>osed  in  great  masses,  but  finely  tempered  and 
contrasted  with  each  other.  The  same  degree  of  art  he 
applies  both  to  his  fignres  and  his  skies,  where  he  sometimes 
depicts  clouds  whose  colours  are  contrasted  in  a  similar  way. 
For  the  most  part  his  grounds  are  clear  and  bright,  from 
wluch  the  fignres  seem  to  rise  with  admirable  relief.  His 
fleshy  parts  often  remind  us  of  the  freshness  of  Titian's ;  in  his 
tints,  moreover,  he  is  more  varied  than  the  latter,  or  any  other 
of  the  Venetians.  Little  azure  appears  in  his  draperies,  the 
imion  of  reds  and  yellows  in  a  picture  having  been  apparently 
more  to  his  taste.  It  is  the  same  with  other  colours,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  have  noticed  in  some  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
of  Brescia  and  Bergamo.  Yasari,  who  has  recorded  his 
name,  along  with  that  of  many  other  Brescian  artists,  in  his 
life  of  Carpi,  commends  him  for  his  skill  in  imitating  every 
kind  of  velvet,  satin,  or  other  cloth,  either  of  gold  or  silver  ; 
but  as  be  did  not  see,  or  failed  to  commemorate,  some  of  his 
choicest  wor|^  he  has  by  no  means  done  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter. 

Moretto  produced  some  works  in  fresco,  though,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  coloured  better  in  oils ;  as  is  the  case  where 
^diligence  and  depth  of  parts  are  not  equally  matched  with 
pictorial  rapidity  and  fire.  He  employed  himself  a  good 
deal  in  his  native  province  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  general 
distinguishing  himself  more  by  his  delicacy  than  by  his 
grandeur  of  hand.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  last,  however, 
nmy  be  seen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  Elias,  placed  in  the  old 
catbedral.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  best  methods  of  his 
art ;  but  he  did  not  always  care  to  practise  them.  His  "pic- 
tnre  of  S.  Lucia,  in  the  church  of  S.  Clemente,  is  not  so  much 
studied  as  that  of  S.  Catherine,  and  even  tnis  yields  to  his 
painting  of  the  great  altar,  representing  our  Lady  in  the  air, 
with  the  titular  and  other  saints  seen  below.  The  composi- 
tion is  conducted  in  everv  pBxt  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
piece  is  considered  one  of  the  best  the  city  has  to  boast.  An 
altar-piece,  consisting  of  various  saints,  at  S.' Andrea,  in  Ber- 
gamo, another  at  S.  Giorgio,  in  Verona,  with  the  Fall  of  S. 
Paul,  at  Milan,  with  which  last  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
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mucb  pleased,  as  to  subscribe,  which  was  very  unnsnal  witb 
him,  his  name — are  all  likewise  of  the  most  finished  composi- 
tion. He  was  esteemed  excellent  in  portrait,  and  educated 
for  this  branch  of  art  Gio.  Batista  Moroni.  • 

This  last  was  a  native  of  Albino,  in  the  territory  of  B^- 
game,  where  he  produced,  both  for  the  city  and  the  state,  a 
variety  of  altar  and  history  pieces,  which  he  continued,  to 
supply  from  early  youth,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  So  much  haa  been  made  out,  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, by  the  Gonte  Tassi,  who  brought  forward  a  long  series 
of  his  noble  ccnapositions.  This  artist  is  not,  however,  at  all 
oomparable  to  his  master  in  point  of  invention,  of  composi- 
tion, or  design ;  which  last  sometimes  betrays  a  dryness  ap- 
proaching that  of  tiie  quattrooentisti.  Pasta  notices  the  same 
defect,  in  his  Incoronazione  of  our  Lord  at  the  Triniti^  al- 
though very  finely  c<doured,  and  a  work  equalling  any  of  his 
others  in  point  of  merit  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain  that  no 
artist  of  the  Venetian  school,  besides  Titian,  has  excelled  him 
in  the  truth  and  nature  of  his  portraits,  and  in  the  life  and 
spirit  of  his  heads,  insomuch  that  Titian  was  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  him  to  the  governors  of  Bergamo,  as  the  best 
face-painter  he  could  offer  them.  There  exist  specimens  in 
the  Carrara  collection,  in  possession  of  the  Conti  Spini,  and 
in  other  noble  houses,  which  still  appear  to  breathe  and  live  ; 
the  drapery  is  in  the  Titian  manner,  and  if  any  thing  can  be 
said  to  be  wanting,  it  is  a  greater  degree  of  mastery  in  the 
design  and  attitude  of  the  l^ds. 

Francesco  Ricchino,  of  Brescia,  is  another  name  deserving 
of  record  among  the  better  disciples  of  Moretto,  even  in  point 
of  colouring.  He  was  desirous,  however,  from  what  we  leani 
from  his  pieces  at  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto,  of  extracting  im- 
provement from  the  pictures,  or  at  least  from  the  engravings 
of  Titian.  Luca  Mombelli  followed  him  in  some  of  his  ear- 
liest works,  until  giving  in  to  too  great  delicacy  of  manner,  his 
productions  became  somewhat  feeble  and  tame.  Girolamo 
Bossi,  another  pupil  or  imitator,  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  better 
displayed  his  master  s  nuumer  than  any  other,  particularly  in 
an  altar-piece,  placed  at  San  Alessandro,  representing  tiie 
Yirgin  between  various  saints.  Bagnatore  was  also  a  good 
oopyist  of  the  same  style,  an  artist  who^  in  his  Slaughter  of 
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the  InnocentSy  Bobscribea  hia  name  Balnefttor^  and  who,  if  not 
displaying  great  power,  ia  nevertheleas  judicioiu^  correct,  and 
sober  in  his  works  in  oil ;  and  he  was  one  to  whom  waa  oom^ 
mitted  by  public  order  the  task  of  copying  a  picture  by 
Moretto. 

Contemporary  with  Moretto  flooriBhed  Bomanino,  of  Bres- 
cia, about  the  year  1540 ;  the  same  who  in  8.  Ginstina,  at 
Padua,  subscribes  his  name  Hieronymw  Bamanus.  He  was 
the  nTal  of  Bonyicino,  inferior  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  Ya* 
sari,  but  his  equal  according  to  Ridolfi*  And  truly  it  would 
appear  that  he  surpassed  him  in  genius  and  boldneos  o£  hand; 
but  could  boast  neither  the  same  taste  nor  diligence,  seTeral 
of  his  works  appearing  to  be  executed  with  a  haety  penciL 
Still  he  in  general  displays  the  qualities  of  a  greal  master, 
both  in  his  altar-pieces  and  in  his  histories  to  say  nothing  of 
his  burlesque  compositions.  The  same  character  he  main- 
tained at  Yerona,  where  he  painted  the  martyrdom  of  the 
titular  saint,  at  S*  Giorgio,  in  four  large  i^ctares  abounding 
with  great  variety  of  figures,  some  of  the  most  spirited,  and 
the  most  terrible,  in  the  executioners,  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
same  richness  of  inyention,  accompanied  even  with  moxe 
select  forms,  is  displayed  in  his  altar-piece  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin in  Calcara,  at  Brescia,  in  which  he  represented  the  bLahop, 
S.  Apollonio,  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  crowd.  It 
is  a  work  altogether  charming ;  the  splendour  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  prelate, 
of  the  Lerites,  and  of  the  people ;  the  great  variety  of  features 
and  of  rank;  so  many  singular  pictorial  beauties  are  all 
placed  within  the  limits  of  propriety  and  truth.  Less  full, 
out  no  less  perfect,  is  his  Descent  of  Christ  from  the  Cross, 
at  SS.  Fanstino  and  Giovita,  a  piece  commended  by  Palma 
for  its  extreme  resemblance  to  the  Venetian  style,  most  pro- 
bably alluding  to  that  of  Titian,  although  in  some  other  works 
he  very  strongly  resembles  Bassano.  Titian,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  his  model,  to  which  he  wholly  devoted 
himself;  whether  he  acquired  so  high  a  regard  for  nim  from 
bis  own  master,  Stefano  Rizzi,  an  artist  of  mediocrity,  or  de- 
spairing of  forming  a  new  style,  like  his  rival,  he  was  in 
bopes  of  surpassing  him  by  such  means.  And,  in  fact,  he  still 
retains  admirers  in  those  parts,  who  prefer  him  to  Moretto^ 
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as  well  for  grandear  of  composition  and  energy  of  ezpression, 
as  for  a  capacity  of  genius  that  embraced  erery  variety  of 
subject. 

Girolamo  Muziano  acquired  the  art  of  design  from  Ro- 
manino,  and  taking  his  style  of  colouring  from  the  works  of 
Titian,  he  subsequently  flourished  at  Rome,  in  which  school 
he  has  been  already  mentioned.     In  this  place  we  must  in- 
clude Lattamdo  Gambara,  the  pupil  and  companion  of  Ro- 
manino,  as  well  as  his  son4n-law,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit 
Ridolfi  and  other  writers,  in  this  last  point  sanctioned  by  the 
popular  tradition  of  Brescia.     Yasari  alone,  who  resided  in 
his  house  only  a  short  time  before  he  gave  some  account  of 
him,  obserres  that  he  was  son-in-law  to  Bonvicino,  a  point  in 
which  his  memory,  doubtless,  betrayed  him.     Lattanzio  was 
not  inferior  to  his  master  in  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bet- 
ter instmpted  in  the  rules  of  die  axt,  and  more  learned.  Hav- 
ing  attended  the  academy  of  Campi,  in  Cremona,  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
foreign  masters  that  he  always  retained,  he  added  to  this 
knowledge  all  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  colours  of  the 
Venetian  school.     like  Pordenone,  he  employed  his  talents, 
for  the  most  port,  in  frescos,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Venice,  as  well  as  within  and  without  the  confines  of  the 
state.     His  manner,  however,  was  less  strong  and  shaded, 
but  in  other  points  much  resembling  him  in  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  forms,  variously  coloured  according  to  his  sub- 
jects;  in  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  without  aflectation, 
spirited  attitudes,  difficult  foreshortenings ;  in  a  relief  that 
deceives  the  eye,  and  in  novelty  and  play  of  invention.     To 
these  we  may  add  even  a  greater  propriety  of  ideas,  and 
sweetness  of  tints,  acquired  fix>m  other  schools;  Lattanrio 
having  studied  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua,  aud  Correggio  in 
Parma.     In  the  Corso  de'  Ramai,  at  Brescia,  there  yet  re- 
main three  fi&^ades,  adorned  with  various  histories  and  fables, 
truly  beautiful,  executed  by  his  hand.     They  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  imposing  as  some  of  his  scriptural  pieces,  to  be  seen 
in  still  better  preservation  in  the  cloister  of  8.  Euphemia^  en- 
gravings of  which  have  been  promised  to  the  public.    The 
spectator  often  recurs  to  them,  and  always  with  fresh  plea- 
sure.    When  for  want  of  space  the  figures  could  not  be  put 
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in  an  upright  poetore,  lie  foieshortoDed  tbem  witli  admirable 
Datnie  and  facility,  so  that  no  other  attitndes  could  be 
imagined  so  becoming  to  each  figure.  Professors  have  de- 
tected some  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  naked  parts,  very 
common,  indeed,  to  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  frescos ; 
but  it  is  such  as  cannot  be  perceived  at  a  distance,  or  if  seen, 
resembles  only  some  false  quantity  in  a  good  poet,  easily  to  be 
pardoned  in  the  number  of  poetical  bokuties  with  which  his 
▼erses  abound.  He  painted  still  more  copious  histories  for 
the  cathedral  at  Parma,  containing,  perhaps,  his  greatest  and 
OKOst  studied  production,  and  whldb  fails  not  to  please,  even 
in  the  presence  of  those  of  Correggio.  There  are  several 
altar-pieces  likewise  in  oil  at  San  Benedetto,  in  Mantua,  all 
of  which  are  not  equally  happy.  A  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at 
SS.  Faustino  and  Giovita,  is  ms  only  picture  in  oil  remaining 
at  his  native  place  in  public;  it  is  very  giaceful,  displaying 
certain  tnuts  of  the  Raffiiello  manner.  His  picture  of  a 
Pieti^  at  San  Pietro,  in  Cremona,  is  also  highly  esteemed  by 
professors,  one  among  whom,  who  had  designed  a  good  deal 
from  the  works  of  Lattanzio,  declared  to  me  that  he  bad  never 
witnessed  any  other  so  exquisite  in  point  of  design,  nor 
coloured  with  so  much  delicacy,  clearness,  and  taste  and  soft- 
ness of  tints.  Yet  this  gieat  artist  only  reached  his  thirty- 
second  year,  leaving  in  Giovita,  a  Brescian  artist  (likewise 
called  Brescianino),  an  excellent  disciple,  particularly  of  works 
in  fresco. 

Geronimo  Savoldo,  sprung  of  a  noble  family  in  Brescia, 
flourished  also  about  1540,  and  is  ranked  by  Paolo  Pino 
among  the  best  artists  of  his  age.  I  know  not  where  he  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but  from  a  specimen  which  I 
saw  at  Brescia,  he  must  have  possessed  great  accuracy  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand.  Upon  transferring  his  residence  to  Venice,  he  is 
known  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  Titian's 
rivals ;  not,  indeed,  in  works  of  a  large  scale,  but  in  smaller 
pieces  conducted  with  an  exquisite  degree  of  care,  which  may, 
in  a  manner,  be  said  to  have  been  his  chief  characteristic 
With  such  as  these  he  beguiled  his  time,  presenting  them 
gratuitously  as  ornaments  for  churches.  He  produced  others 
for  private  persons,  now  extremely  rare  and  valuable,  in  dif- 
ferent collections. 
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Zaneiti,  in  bis  description  of  his  little  Prawxno  (Chntt  In 
the  mftDger),  reoentlj  retonohed,  which  is  to  l^  seen  at  San 
Giobbe,  obserres  that  the  tint  of  his  pietnres  is  trnlj  beaati- 
f  al,  and  the  whole  composition  conducted  with  a  singnlar 
degree  of  care.  In  Venice,  says  l^dolfi,  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Giiolame  BieseiaBo,  neither  Romanino  nor  Mnxiano 
having  employed  themselTes  thexe,  with  whom  he  might  pos- 
sibly haye  been  confonnded.  There  he  resided  for  maa^ 
year%  and  terminated  his  days  at  the  same  pkoe.  Ebs 
happiest  production,  though  unknown  to  the  historian,  was 
placed  in  the  Altar-Ma^giore,  of  the  Padri  Predicatori,  at 
Pesaro,  a  noble  piece,  wUwk  produces  a  striking  impression 
upon  ^e  eye«*  Our  Lord  is  seen  placed  on  high,  seated 
upon  a  cloud,  which  appears  truly  illnminated  by  the  sun, 
and  on  the  foreground  are  represented  four  saints,  drawn 
with  a  force  of  colouring  that  seems  to  bring  them  as  near  to 
the  eye,  as  the  soft  colour  of  the  penpectire  and  of  the  ufifier 
part  of  the  picture  throws  its  objects  into  the  distance.  A 
small,  but  beautiful  piece,  in  excellent  presenration,  is  also 
seen  in  the  Royal  Gidlery  of  Florence,  exhibiting  the  Trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord,  placed  there  along  with  specimens  of 
otiier  Yenetian  artists,  by  the  OayaHer  Puccini,  one  who  has 
conferred  so  many  obligations  upon  that  princely  collection 
of  art. 

Finally,  after  Savoldo,  may  be  placed,  among  the  Bresoian 
disciples  of  Titian,  Pietro  Rosa,  son  of  Oristoforo,  and 
nephew  to  Ste&no  Rosa,  both  excellent  artists  in  oil.  He 
was  one  of  those  pupils  whom  Titian,  induced  by  the  £riend- 
ship  he  bore  his  father,  instructed  with  most  care,  and  the 
best  success.  Hence  it  is  thai  we  tiace  that  dear  and  true 
force  of  colouring,  whidii  shines  in  every  one  of  his  pieces. 
Brescia  boasts  several,  at  the  chureh  of  San  Francesco,  in  the 
Dome,  and  at  the  Grazie,  where  such  as  have  the  fewest 
figures  produce  the  happiest  effect  In  his  composition  he  is 
not  so  perfect  as  in  other  parts,  whether  it  were  that  he  had 
not  naturally  the  best  talent  for  it,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  art  most  difficult  to  young  piao- 

'*  This  painting  is  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pbacoteca,  at  Milan.  It  is  wbollj 
Tltiaaesqne,  and  is  onlj  wanting  In  more  choioe  selection  in  the  figures 
of  the  lower  ground. 
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titionen.  For  he  died  ia  the  outset  of  fau  career,  at  ihe  same 
period  as  his  ^Either,  in  157^  whether  from  the  phigae  or 
from  poison  is  not  known. 

AlUiongh  Bergamo^  at  that  period,  boasted  many  distin** 
gnished  imitators  of  Giorgione,  it  jet  prodneed  an  artist^ 
Girolamo  CoUeoni,  who  ought  to  be  inoioded  m  the  present  list 
Some  frescos  from  his  hand  are  found  at  Bergamo,  and  an  <h1- 
painting  in  the  Carrara  Gallery.     It  exhibits  the  marriage  of 
&  Catherine,  whioh  the  best  jndges,  on  a  first  view,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  work  of  Titian,  ^  the  superscription,  with 
the  name  of  Hieronjmus  Colko,  1555,  vindicated  it  for  his 
own.    This  distinguished  arUst,  conscious  of  his  merit,  and 
not  finding  himself  appreciated  in  his  own  country,  foreign 
and  inferior  painters  being  preferred  before  him,  sought  better 
fortune  at  the  court  of  Madrid.    But  before  setting  out^  he 
painted  upon  a  facade  the  figure  of  a  herse,  of  winch  great 
encomiums,  in  different  works^  are  all  that  remain  ;  and  to 
this  he  affixed  as  a  motto,  ^'  Nemo  propheta  in  pntriL"     He 
is  known  to  have  employed,  as  an  assistant,  Filippo  Zaachi, 
who,  together  with  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Francesco,  has 
more  recently  been  brought    into  view  by  Count  Tassi, 
besides  some  others  who  might  here  add  to  the  number,  but 
not  to  the  eminence,  of  so  rich  a  school     An  artist  celebrated 
also  by  Bidolfi,  ought  not,  in  this  place,  to  be  omitted ;  the 
beanty  of  his  tints,  tiie  design  of  his  infant  fingers,  and  the 
nature  of  his  landscape,  all  shewing  that  he  aspired  to  the 
Titian  manner.     He  painted  in  fresco,  but  possessed  an  nni- 
versal  genius,  as  has  been  pronounced  by  Muzio,   in  his 
^^Teatro  di  Bergamo;"   the  truth  of  which  more  clearly 
appears  from  his  own  works.     His  name  was  (^iovan-Batista 
Averara,  and  he  died  young  about  the  middle  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  art.     Another  artist  deserving  com- 
nmnoration  is   Francesco  Terzi,   who  long  resided  at  the 
Austrian  court,  and  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  capitals  of 
Italy  for  works  he  has  there  left.     He  has  been  mentioned  by 
liomazzo,  in  whose  native  place  are  still  seen,  at  San  Sem- 
pliciano,  two  noble  histories,  representing  our  Lord  with  his 
Apostles,   somewhat   dry  in  point   of  design,  but  bold  in 
colonring. 

In  Gio.  da  Monte,  Grema  boasted  a  disciple  of  Titian,  as 
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he  is  described  by  Torre,  who  nambers  him  among  the  more 
distinguished  artists  who  ornamented  Milan.  A  grade,  exe- 
cuted by  him  in  chiaroscuro  for  an  altar  of  Santa  Maria,  at 
San  Celso,  where  he  ought  also  to  have  painted  the  altar- 
piece,  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation;  but  he  was 
deprired  of  the  altar-piece,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Antonio 
Campi."^  The  work  of  Campi  still  remains  there,  and  the 
opinion  is,  that  though  it  was  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  Grade  itself,  it  is  jet  a  work  of  inferior  merit  to  that  of 
Giovanni,  which  much  resembles  Polidoro  da  Oaravaggio, 
giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  Aurelio  Buso,  of  Cremona,  a 
scholar  and  assistant  of  Polidoro's,  in  Rome,  may  have  been 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  earliest  master  of  Giovanni.  We 
know  from  Ridolfi  that  Buso  produced  various  histories,  in 
his  native  place,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  and  historians 
of  Genoese  art  record  other  works  from  his  hand  in  their 
city.  They  assert  that  he  departed  thence  unexpectedly, 
while  Ridolfi  concludes  his  life,  by  s^ng,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  worth,  he  died  in  poverty.  From  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  he  might  possibly  have  been  the  master  of 
Gio.  da  Monte,  no  less  than  Titian. 

Callisto  Piazza  is  likewise  announced,  by  Orlandi,  as 
Another  imitator  of  the  latter,  which  is  very  evident  from  his 
picture  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Codogno.  It  contains  figures  of  apostles,  and  two  portraits 
of  Marohesi  Trivulzi,  not  unworthy  of  any  of  Titian's  disci- 
ples. And  for  such,  indeed,  was  Callisto  esteemed,  both 
beyond  its  limits,  and  in  Lodi  itself^  where  in  the  church  of 
the  Incoronata,  are  three  chapels,  each  ornamented  with  four 
of  his  very  b^utiful  histories.  One  of  these  contains  the 
mysteries  of  the  Passion,  another  the  acts  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  third  displays  histories  in  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.  A  report  is  current  there,  that  Utian,  in  passing 
through  Lodi,  produced  several  heads,  probably  only  a  story 
originating  in  the  exceeding  beauty  that  may  be  observed  in 
some.  It  appears,  however,  certain,  that  he  also  imitated 
Giorgione,  in  whose  style  he  conducted  his  altar-piece,  repre- 

*  Thii  fact  cannot  easily  be  refuted,  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Zaiat* 
m  iua  **  Historical  Notices  of  the  Cremonese  Painters,"  with  tme  party 
leal.  p.  162.    (See  the  New  Guide  of  Milan,  p.  139.) 
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senting  the  Virgin  between  yarions  saints,  at  San  Francesco, 
in  Brescia^  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
city.  He  produced  others  for  Brescia,  for  Crema,  for  the 
dome  of  Alessandria,  and  for  Lodi,  though  in  this  last  he 
suoceeded  better  in  fresco  than  in  oil.  From  the  circumstance 
of  his  residing  in  so  many  different  places,  I  shall  not  refer 
him  to  the  school  of  Milan,  preferring  to  place  him  here,  no 
less  because  of  the  vicinity  of  Crema  to  Lodi,  than  from  his 
belonging  to  the  list  of  the  imitators  of  Titian.*  Little  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  snch  a  man  by  Ridolfi,  wha 
commmds  him  for  nothing  besides  his  colouring  in  fresco  and 
water-eoloon ;  when,  in  £ftct,  he  boasts  veiT  noble  design, 
and  forms  tolerably  select,  more  particularly  m  the  Assump- 
tion afaneady  mentioned.  Moreoyer,  he  calls  him  Callisto  da 
Lodi  Breeeiano,  as  if  da  Lodi  were  a  family  name ;  although 
in  signing  his  own  name,  he  gaye  it  Calliztus  de  Platea,  at 
the  Incoronata,  and  elsewhere  desirous  of  marking  his  country, 
Calliztas  Laadensis.  Ridolfi,  too,  says  little  or  nothing  of 
the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  Padre  Orlandi  found, 
affixed  to  one  of  his  pictures,  at  Brescia,  the  date  of  1524.  I 
may  add,  that  in  Lodi  he  gaye  the  years  1527  and  1530 ; 
and  that,  in  the  Nuptials  of  Cana,  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Padri  Cisterciensi,  at  Milan,  he  marked  1545.  It  is  truly  a 
aurpriaing  production,  no  less  for  its  boldness  of  hand  than 
for  the  number  of  its  figures,  although  the  whole  of  them  are 
not  equally  well  studied,  and  a  few,  among  others  that  seem 
to  breathe  and  live,  are  really  careless  and  incorrectf  Re- 
painted in  the  same  city,  within  a  court-yard,  the  Choir  of 
the  Muaes,  including  the  portraits  of  the  president  Sacco,  the- 

*  To  these  the  name  of  Francesco  da  MUano  has  lecentlj  been  added » 
on  the  strength  of  an  dtar -piece,  quite  Titiaoesque,  exhibited  with  his 
name  in  the  pariah  chnrch  of  Soligo,  to  which  is  added  the  date  of  1540 : 
*-time  msy  probably  dear  up  the  doubt  it  inrolTcs. 

f  He  flonriahed  several  years  subsequent,  as  appears  from  the  **  New 
Milan  Guide/'  with  MS;  corrections,  by  Signor  fiianconi,  of  which  the- 
CaTalier  Lazara  has  a  copy.  He  there  remarks  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
greater  monastery,  now  suppressed,  belonging  to  the  nnns  of  San  Mau< 
risio,  other  paintings  by  Piazsa ;  as  Washing  the  Disciples'  feet,  in  the- 
Refectorr,  and  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves,  upon  canvas.  Also  within 
the  interior  church,  among  other  scriptural  stones  in  fresco,  is  found  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  tl^  Marriage  of  Cana,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christy 
bearing  the  date  of  1556. 
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'  of  ihe  howaOj  and  of  his  wife ;  reqseoiisg  wliieh,  writes 
Iiomm«w>  ^^I  xaajj  without  few  of  temerity,  obaenre,  that  it  is 
inposBihle  to  prodaoe  any  thing  more  perfectly  graceful  and 
pleafiing,  more  heautifiil  in  point  of  colouring,  among  works 
in  iieseo."     (Trat  p.  598.) 

We  next  arrire  at  the  name  of  Jaoopo  Rohusti,  the  son  of  a 
Venetian  dyer,  and  for  this  reason  snmamed  Tintoretto.  He 
was  pupil  to  Titian,  who,  jealous  of  his  talents,  soon  banished 
him  from  his  studio.  He  did  not  aspire,  like  the  preoetfing 
artists,  to  the  name  of  Titian's  follower ;  for  he  burned  with 
ambition  to  beeome  the  head  of  a  new  school  which  should 
oany  his  manner  to  perfection,  adding  to  it  all  that  was  yet 
wanting ;  a  vast  idea,  the  (^spring  of  a  grand  and  ferrid  g^ 
niu%  and  as  bold  as  it  was  great,  not  eren  bamshment  firam 
his  master's  school  being  able  to  damp  his  ardour.  Con- 
strained by  ciieumstaaoes  to  confine  hiins^  to  an  ineommo- 
dious  apartment,  he  ennobled  it  with  specimens  of  his  eariy 
studies.  Over  the  door  of  it  he  wrote,  ^  Miehekngelo's  d^ 
sign,  and  ihe  eoloQring  of  l^tian ;"  and  as  he  was  an  indefii- 
tigable  imitator  of  the  latter,  so  he  was  equally  studious,  both 
n^ht  and  day,  in  copying  the  models,  taken  from  the  statues 
in  Florence,  belonging  to  the  former.  To  these  he  added 
many  more  of  bassi-riljeyi,  and  of  ancient  statues.  In  a  cata- 
logue of  ancient  pieces  of  sculpture,  cited  by  Morelli,  and 
belonging  to  the  year  16d5,  is  recorded  a  hoid  of  Yitelliua, 
upon  w&ch  ^^  Tintoretto  was  alwaTs  employed  in  design- 
inff  and  learning"  (note,  p.  152).  He  was  Irequentlty  in  the 
hmt  of  designing  hie  models  by  lamp-light,  the  better  to 
obtain  strong  shades,  and  thus  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  a 
bold  chiaroscuro.  With  the  same  view,  he  wrought  models  in 
wax  and  chalk,  and  haying  clothed  them  carefully,  he  adapted 
them  to  little  houses  composed  of  pasteboard,  and  slips  of 
wood,  supplying  them  through  the  windows  witli  small  lights 
by  which  he  might  thus  regulate  his  own  lights  and  shades. 
The  models  themselves  he  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  cords^ 
placing  them  in  a  variety  of  positions,  and  dedgning  them 
from  different  points  of  view,  the  better  to  acquire  a  mastery 
<^  foreshortening,  as  seen  from  below,  a  science  not  so  funi- 
liar  to  his  school  as  to  that  of  Lombardy.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  study  of  anatomy,  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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moseleBy  and  the  tAructnie  of  the  haman  frame.  He  dengned 
aUo  the  naked  parts,  aa  mach  as  poaeiUey  in  Tarioiu  shorten- 
inga  and  attitades,  in  order  to  render  hia  compositions  aa 
diversified  as  nature  herself.  By  snch  stadies  he  prepared 
himself  to  introduce  the  tme  method  to  he  pursued  hj  his 
foUowen,  heginning  with  the  designing  from  the  hest  moidels, 
and  having  obtained  the  idea  of  a  correct  st jle,  proceeding  to 
copy  the  naked  parts,  and  to  correct  their  defects.*  To 
similar  aids  he  nnited  a  genius  which  extorted  the  admiration 
of  Yasari,  one  of  his  severest  critics,  who  pronounced  it  the 
most  terrible  of  which  the  art  could  boast--an  imagination 
fertile  in  new  ideas,  and  a  pictorial  fire  which  inraiired  him 
with  vigour  to  conceive  well  the  boldest  character  ol  the  pas- 
amiSE,  and  continued  to  support  him  until  he  had  given  full 
expression  to  them  on  his  canvas. 

Tet,  what  is  the  noblest  genius,  what  ore  all  the  rarest 
qualities  meeting  in  a  single  artist,  without  diligence^  a  virtue 
irhibh  of  itself,  says  Cicero,  seems  to  include  all  the  rest  ? 
Tintoretto  possessed  it  for  a  period,  and  produced  works  in 
whieh  the  most  captions  of  critics  could  not  find  a  shade  of 
defect  Of  such  kind  is  that  Miracle  of  the  8hi.ve,  adorning 
the  college  of  St  Mark,  a  piece  he  executed  in  his  thirty-sixt^ 
jear,  and  which  is  held  up  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Venetian 
art  The  colours  are  Titian's^  the  chiaroscuro  extremely 
strong,  the  composition  correct  and  sober,  select  forms,  studied 
dxapmes;  whUe  equally  varied,  appropriate,  and  animated 
beyond  conceptiott,  are  the  attitudes  of  the  men  assisting  at 
the  qieetacle,  in  particular  of  the  sunt  who  flies  to  succour, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  swiftness  of  an  aerial  being.  There, 
too,  he  painted  other  beautiful  pieces,  whose  merit  extorted 
from  the  lips  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  these  words :  ^'  Did  I 
reeide  in  Yenice,  not  a  festival  should  pass  without  still 
i«sorting  to  this  qwt,  in  order  to  fesst  wj  ejres  with  such 
objects,  and  above  all,  with  the  design  T    His  picture  of  the 

*  Zanetti,  p.  147.  See  also  Ridolfi,  parte  ii.  p.  10,  where  he  informs 
OB  that  Tintorety  in  the  matority  of  his  powers,  being  employed  in  paint- 
ing for  the  church  of  La  Trinitik,  Adam  and  Eve  seduced  by  die  Serpent, 
and  the  Death  of  Abd,  "  designed  the  fignres  from  natore,  pbdng  over 
them  a  thin  veil ;  to  which  figures  he  added  a  peculiar  grace  of  contours, 
trluch  he  acquired  from  studying  rilievi." 
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Cracifixion  at  the  college  of  San  Bocoo,  is  also  esteemed  a 
work  of  singular  merit ;  displaying  as  it  does,  so  mach  noveltj 
upon  so  hackneyed  a  subject.*  Nor  are  other  examples  of 
his  surpassing  power  wanting  in  the  same  place,  filled  with 
pictures  as  various  as  new ;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall 
merely  record,  in  the  third  place,  his  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
now  at  the  Salute,  having  been  removed  from  the  refectory  of 
the  Crooiferi,  for  which  it  was  drawn.  Those  who  have  be- 
held it  in  its  place,  write  of  it  as  a  miracle  in  the  art,  inas- 
much as  the  construction -of  the  place  was  so  well  repeated  in 
the  picture,  and  imitated  with  so  much  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, as  to  malce  the  apartment  appear  double  its  real  size. 
Nor  are  these  three  works  to  which  he  affixed  ^is  name,  as 
his  favourite  productions,  the  only  ones  worthy  of  his  genius, 
Zanetti  having  enumerated  many  more,  conducted  with  the 
most  finished  care,  all  exhibited  to  the  Venetian  public,  with- 
out including  those  dispersed  throughout  the  different  cities  of 
Europe. 

But  diligence  is  rarely  found  long  united  to  a  rage  for 
achieving  much ;  the  true  source  in  this  instance,  as  in  nume- 
rous others,  of  ffdse,  or  at  least  of  inferior  composition.  Hence, 
Annibale  Garacci  observed,  that  in  many  pieces  Tintoretto 
was  inferior  to  Tintoretto ;  while  Paul  Veronese,  so  ardent 
an  admirer  of  his  talents,  was  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  him; 
with  doing  injustice  to  the  professors  of  the  art,  by  painting 
in  every  manner,  a  plan  that  went  h,r  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  profession  (Bidolff).  Similar  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  such  of  his  works  as,  conceived  at  a  heat, 
executed  by  habit,  and  in  great  part  left  imperfect,  betray 
cert^n  errors  both  in  point  of  judgment  and  design.  Some- 
times there  appears  a  crowd  of  superfluous  or  badly  grouped 
figures,  and  most  generally  all  in  the  most  energetic  actions, 
without  an^  spectators  regarding  them  in  quiet,  as  was  prac- 
tised by  Titian  and  all  the  best  composers.  Neither  in  these 
figures  are  we  to  look  for  that  senatorial  dignity  which  Rey- 
nolds discovers  in  Titian. 

Tintoretto  aimed  rather  at  liveliness  than  at  grace,  and  from 
the  studied  observation  of  the  people  of  his  native  state,  per- 

*  It  waB  engrayed  by  Agostino  Caracci,  and  assuredly  is  the  master- 
piece  of  this  painter. — A. 
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haps  ihe  most  spirited  in  Italy,  lie  drew  models  for  his  heads, 
as  well  as  his  attitudes,  sometimes  implying  them  to  the  most 
important  snbjects.  In  a  few  specimens  of  his  Suppers,  the 
Apostles  might  occasionally  be  taken  for  gondoliers,  just  when 
their  arm  is  raised,  ready  to  strike  the  oar,  and  with  an  air  of 
native  fierceness  they  raise  the  head  either  to  look  out,  to 
ridicule,  or  to  dispute.  He  likewise  varied  Titian's  method 
of  colouring,  making  use  of  primary  grounds  no  longer  white, 
and  composed  of  chalk,  but  shaded;  owing  to  which  his 
Venetian  pictures  have  felt  the  effects  of  time  more  than  the 
rest.  Neither  was  the  choice,  nor  the  general  tone  of  his 
colouring  the  same  as  Titian's ;  the  blue,  or  the  ash-coloured, 
being  that  which  predominates ;  one  which  assists  the  effect 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  as  much  as  it  diminishes  the  amenity  of  the 
whole.  In  his  fleshes  there  appears  a  certain  vinous  colour, 
and  more  particularly  in  his  portraits.  The  proportions  of 
his  bodies  are  also  different ;  he  does  not  affect  the  fulness  of 
Titian ;  he  aims  more  at  lively  action  than  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  attenuates  his  figures  too  much.  The  least  correct 
portion  of  his  pictures  is  the  drapery ;  few  of  them  being  free 
from  those  long  and  straight  folds,  or  flying  abroad,  or  in 
some  other  way  too  common  and  obvious.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  insist  upon  his  want  of  judgment,  or  rather  his  pictorial 
extravagances,  Yasari  having  already  said  too  much  of  them, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  Universal  Judgment,  at  Santa  Maria 
deU'  Orto. 

He  ought  to  have  tempered  the  severity  of  his  criticism, 
however,  by  admitting,  that  if  the  author  of  that  great  picture 
had  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon  the  several  parts  as  upon 
the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  magnificent  production.  Even 
in  those  pictures,  in  which  he  wished  to  display  the  talent  as 
it  were  of  an  impraviiatore^  he  still  vindicated  his  title  to 
the  name  of  a  great  master,  in  the  command  and  rapidity  of 
his  pencil,  in  his  manifestations  of  original  powers,  where  he 
seems  to  triumph  in  his  play  of  light,  in  the  most  difficult 
shortenings,  in  fanciful  inventions,  in  his  relief,  in  harmony, 
and,  in  the  best  supported  of  his  pieces,  even  in  the  beauty  of 
his  tints.  But  his  sovereign  merit  consisted  in  the  animation 
of  his  figures,  it  being  an  universal  opinion,  that  has  almost 
acquired  the  force  of  a  proverb,  that  the  power  of  action 
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ought  to  be  studied  ia  Tiiii»retto.  Upon  this  point  Pietro  da 
Oortona  used  to  obserre^  that  if  we  carefully  examine  the 
whole  of  those  pictures  which  have  been  engranred,  no  artist 
will  be  found  equal  to  him  in  the  pictorial  fire  he  infused  into 
bis  forms  (Boschini^  p.  285).  He  flourished  for  a  long  period, 
exerting  his  talents  until  we  could  with  difficulty  make  a 
catalogue  of  his  works,  still  giving  the  rein  to  his  divine 
ardour  in  many  pieces  of  great  size,  or  at  least  abounding  with 
a  great  variety  of  actors.  Among  these  last,  his  picture  of  the 
PaisadisO)  in  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  was  gres^y  esteemed, 
even  by  the  Caracci ;  and  though  the  production  of  advanced 
age,  the  figures  are  almost  innumerable.  Had  they  only  been 
better  grouped  and  distributed,  the  artist  would  not  have  given 
occasion  for  Algarotti  to  criticise  such  a  painting  as  he  did, 
adducing  it  as  an  example  of  badly  conceived  composition. 
Tintoretto's  genuine  productions  axe  not  often  met  yntii  in  the 
different  collections  of  Italy.  InYenice,  however,  they  are  not 
rare,  and  there  we  may  learn,  what  appears  so  very  impro- 
bable in  the  Ridolfi,  that  Tintoretto  wrought  with  a  degree  of 
finish  equal  to  that  of  a  miniature-painter.  The  noble  Casa 
Barbarigo,  at  &  Polo,  possesses  a  ^'  Susanna"  of  this  character, 
where,  in  anall  j^pace,  is  included  a  park,  with  birds  and  rabbits 
disporting,  together  with  every  thing  desirable  in  a  pleasure- 
garden  ;  the  whole  as  studiously  finished  aa  his  figures. 

There  is  little  to  add  relating  to  his  school,  on  which  none 
couferred  greater  credit  than  his  son,  Domenioo  Tintoretto. 
He  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  father ;  but  like  Asoanius  follow- 
ing ^neas,  '^  non  passibus  SBquis,"  Still  he  may  boast  much 
resemblance  in  his  countenances,  in  his  colouring,  and  in  har- 
mony, but  there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  point  of  genius,  though 
«ome  of  his  most  i^irited  pieces  have  been  ascribed  to  his 
father,  or  at  least  suq^cted  of  having  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  hand.  Many  works,  however,  upon  a  lajcge  scale,  are  at- 
tributed to  the  son ;  those  which  he  haa  filled  with  portraits 
being  far  the  most  commended;  his  merit  in  this  branch 
having  been  thought  equal  by  Zanetti  to  that  of  his  father. 
One  of  these  is  seen  at  the  college  of  St  Mark,  where,  as  in 
the  rest  of  his  compositions,  the  figures  are  disposed  with  more 
sobriety  than,  those  of  Jacopo,  as  well  aa  finished  with  more 
care,  and  with  more  enduring  colours.    As  ho  grew  older  his 
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style  lell  somewhat  into  that  of  a  mannerist^  which  at  that 
period,  as  we  shall  see,  mneh  prevailed.   By  these  distinctions 
hie  productions  may  be  frequently  known  from  his  fathei^s, 
and  we  may  be  enabled  to  refute  the  assertions  of  dealers^ 
who,  to  obtoin  a  higher  price,  attribnte  them  indiscriminately 
to  Jaeopo.     Yet  Domenico  prodaced  many  pieces,  more  es- 
peciiUy  portraits  lor  dileient  collections,  besides  sereral  my- 
thologies and  scriptural  histories,  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  Ins  name,  as  in  his  picture  boasting  such  exquisite  tints 
which  adorns  the  Gampidoglio,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
penitent  Magdalen.    Contemporary  with  Domenioo,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  the  name  of  his  sister  Marietta,  so  exquisite  a 
painter  of  portraits,  as  to  receiye  invitations  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian^  and  £rom  Philip  II.' of  Spain,  to  visit  their  re- 
spective oomrts.     Bat  her  father  would  never  consent  to  such 
a  measure,  in  order  to  enjoy  her  society  at  home,  though  ha 
was  deprived  of  her  not  long  afterwards,  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  her  gmiiua  and  her  age.    Jaeopo  possessed  few  disciples 
beyond  his  two  children,  though  be  profited  in  some  measure 
from  these  few.    Paolo  Frano^chi,  or  de'  Freschi,  a  Fleming, 
and  3feirtino  de  Yos  d'Anversa,  were  artists  he  employed  to 
draw  his  landscapes^    The  former  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  landscape  painters  of  his  time,  while  he  succeeded  also  in 
fignres.    He  was  engaged  to  punt  for  the  Polasso  Publico, 
and  several  churches  in  Venice,  where  he  terminated  his  days.. 
The  second  resided  also  at  Rome ;  aad,  in  the  chnrch  of  San 
Francesco  a  ]^pa,  painted  his  ^^  Concesione,"  a  picture,  indeed, 
abounding  with  too  many  figures,  but  beantilQi  and  exquisite 
in-  its  tints*    With  still  greater  felicity  he  depicted  the  fouv 
seasons  for  the  Golonna  fomfly,  veiy  pleasing  little  pictures, 
presenting  a  happy  union  of  various  schools,  fine  perspective, 
fine  relief^  with  correct  aad  graceful  design.     Passing  into 
Crezmany,  and  increasing  in  repntation  no  less  by  liis  works 
than  by  the  engravings  made  of  them  by  Sadeler,  there,  full 
of  years  and  fkme,  he  died.     Lamberto  Lombardo  has  been 
just  before  recorded  as  the  assistant  of  Tintoretto,  but  not  his 
disciple. 

Odofardo  Fialetti,  a  native  of  Bologna^  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  Tintoretto,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  good 
design,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  will  all  the  precepts  of 
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the  art,  jet  be  was  still  far  from  emnlating  his  master,  not 
possessing  Tivaoity  of  genias  eqnal  to  the  task.  To  a^oid  a 
competition  with  the  Caraoci  he  long  continued,  and  died  at 
Venice,  where  many  of  his  works  are  highly  esteemed,  and  in 
particular  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  for  the  Croce. 

Among  the  imitators  of  Tintoretto  appears  the  name  of 
Cesare  dalle  Ninfe,  an  artist  who  aimed  at  reaching  the  sharp 
expression  of  ridicule,  the  novelty  of  ideas,  and  the  rapidity 
of  hand,  so  remarkable  in  his  prototype,  though  unequal  in 
bis  design.  Flaminio  Floriano  seems  to  have  been  ambitious 
of  imitating  only  the  more  correct  parts  of  his  model,  so  uni- 
formly exact,  temperate,  and  precise  does  he  appear  in  his 
picture  of  San  Lorenzo,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name. 

The  name  of  Melchior  Colonna  also  occurs,  though  hardly 
known  in  Venice,  and  some  perhaps  would  add  that  of  Bertoli^ 
a  Venetian,  to  be  met  with  affixed  to  a  picture  at  the  chapel 
of  San  Niccola,  in  Tolentino.  It  represents  the  Plague  that 
visited  that  city,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  which  disappeared  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  patron  saint.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  another  artist,  who  from  his  age  might  have  received  the^ 
instructions  of  Tintoretto,  or  at  all  events  obtained  them  from 
his  works ;  his  name  was  Gio.  Rothenamer  di  Monaco.  Ar-^ 
riving  in  Italy  with  but  a  small  fund  of  knowledge,  acquired 
in  the  studio  of  a  poor  national  artist,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Rome,  and  perfected  his  style  in  Venice,  adopting  in  a 
great  measure  the  maxims  of  Tintoretto.  There  at  the  Incu- 
labili,  he  left  a  Santa  Gristina,  a  Nunziata  at  San  Bartolom- 
meo,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  other  works  in  private 
possession,  by  which  he  obtained  some  degree  of  credit  Sub* 
sequently  arriving  at  a  handsome  practice  in  England,  he* 
nevertheless  died  there  in  poverty,  his  funeral  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  the  alms  of  some  Venetians.  But  few  others, 
observes  Zanetti,  pursued  the  same  path,  probably  because  at 
that  period  more  pleasing  and  popular  styles  were  in  vogue. 
Ridolfi,  on  the  other  luind,  asserts,  that  all  young  artists 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  were  anxious  tc  study  him  for 
their  model ;  and  we  shall  find,  in  treating  of  the  mannerists^ 
that  he  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  sovereign  master. 
We  must,  in  the  next  place,  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the> 
school  of  Bassano. 
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Jacopo  da  Ponte,  son  to  that  Franoesoo,  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding epoch,  was  commended  as  one  of  the  better  artists  who 
flourished  daring  the  fourteenth  centnry,  was  nearly  contem-> 
porarj  with  Tintoretto,  and  was  instructed  bj  his  father  in 
the  art.  His  earliest  e£forts,  that  are  seen  in  the  church  of 
San  Bernardino,  in  his  native  place,  bear  the  impress  of  such 
an  education.  On  resorting  to  Venice  he  was  recommended 
to  BonifiEuio,  a  master,  no  less  jealous  of  his  art  than  Titian  or 
Tintoretto ;  insomuch,  that  Jacopo  neyer  obtained  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  him  colour,  except  by  secretly  watching  him 
through  a  crevice  in  the  door  of  his  studio.  ^  He  resided  but  a 
little  time  in  Venice,  employed  in  deigning  the  cartoons  of 
Parmigianino,  and  in  taking  copies  of  the  pictures  of  Bonifiudo 
and  Titian,  whose  scholar,  upon  the  authority  of  some  manus- 
cript, he  had  also  been.  And,  if  conformity  of  manner  were 
sufficient  evidence,  by  no  means  always  a  certain  guide,  we 
might  admit  the  truUi  of  such  supposition ;  his  second  style 
being  altogether  that  of  Titian.  A  few  of  his  pictures  are 
met  with  in  his  native  place,  such  as  his  Flight  into  Egypt, 
at  San  Girolamo,  and  a  Nativity  of  the  Redeemer,  in  posses- 
jsion  of  Sig.  Dottor  Larber,  both  youthful  productions,  but 
which  seemed  to  promise  another  Titian,  so  richly  were  they 
imbued  with  his  sweetness  of  taste. 

Upon  his  father's  death  Jacopo  was  compelled  to  return, 
and  settle  in  his  own  province,  whose  city  is  at  this  day  both 
jich  and  populous,  and  in  those  times  it  was  esteemed  by  no 
means  d^picable,  its  situation  delightful,  abounding  with 
^ocks  and  herds,  and  well  adapted  for  the  sale  of  merclwndize, 
and  for  furs.  From  these  elements  arose  by  degrees  his  for- 
mation of  a  third  style,  full  of  simplicity  and  grace,  and  which 
^ve  the  first  indications  in  Italy  of  a  taste  altogether  foreign, 
that  of  the  Flemish.  In  the  use  of  his  pencil,  Jacopo  may  be 
said  to  have  pursued  two  different  methods.  The  first  of  tnese 
is  much  softened  with  a  fine  union  of  tints,  and  at  last  deter* 
mined  with  free  strokes.  The  second,  resulting  in  a  great 
measure  £rom  the  other,  was  formed  by  simple  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  with  clear  and  pleasing  tints,  and  with  a  certain  com- 
mand, or  rather  audacity  of  tat^  that,  nearly  viewed,  app^s 
a  confused  mixture,  but  forms  in  the  distance  an  enchanting 
effect  of  colouring.     In  both  of  these  he  displays  the  origina- 
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lity  of  his  own  Btyle,  «hi«fl}r  consiating  in  a  certain  soft  and 
liisoions  compofiition.     it  partakes  at  once  of  die  triangolar 
and  the  eixoolar  form,  and  aims  at  certain  contrasts  of  pos- 
taxes ;  so  that  if  one  oi  the  figures  is  in  fvH  fiuse,  the  other 
tarns  its  shoolders ;  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  kind  of  ana- 
logy, sothatasmaiber  efheads  shall  meet  in  the  same  line,  or 
in  wattt  of  these,  some  other  form  elevated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   In  regard  to  his  lights,  he  appears  partial  to  snch  as 
are  confined  to  cue  part,  and  disp^yed  masterl j  power  in 
rendering  it  stybserrient  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  for 
with  these  rare  lights,  with  the  frequent  use  of  middle  tints, 
and  the  abseooe  of  deep  ohsouie,  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
harmonising  the  most  opposite  colonrs.     In  the  gradation  of 
lights  he  often  contrives  that  the  shadow  of  the  interior  figure 
s^edl  serve  as  a  groimd  for  one  more  forward,  and  that  the 
figures  should  pi^take  of  few  lights,  but  extremely  bold  and 
vivid  at  their  angles :  as  {or  instance,  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
on  the  knee,  and  on  the  elbow,  for  which  pui^se  he  makes 
use  of  a  fiow  or  sweep  of  folds,  natural  to  all  appearance,  but 
in  fact  highly  artificial,  to  favour  his  peculiar  system.     In 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  his  draperies,  he  varies  the  folds 
with  a  delicacy  of  judgment  that  falls  to  the  share  of  few. 
His  colours  every  where  shine  like  gems ;  in  particular  his 
mens,  which  display  an  emerald  tinge  peculiar  to  himself. 
Whoever  would  become  more  fEuniliar  with  the  mechanism, 
and  at  the  same  time  peruse  a  very  ftdl  analysis  of  Bassano's 
style,  may  refer  to  Big.  Yerci,  the  able  historian  of  the  Marca 
Trevigiana,  who  drew  it  up  from  the  ^^  MS.  Volpati,''  cited  by 
us  in  another  epooh,  and  in  the  index  to  the  writers. 

At  the  outset  Jacopo  amired  to  a  grandeur  of  style,  which 
is  apparent  from  some  of  his  pictures  remaining  in  the  fa9ade 
of  the  Oasa  Michieli.  Among  these,  a  Sampson  slaying  the 
Philistines  meets  with  much  praise,  and,  indeed,  they  all  par- 
take of  the  boldness  of  Michelangelo.  But,  whether  the 
result  of  diqK)sition  or  of  judgment,  he  afterwards  confined 
himself  to  smaUer  proporti<^  and  to  subjects  of  less  power. 
Even  the  figures  in  his  altar-pieces  are  generally  less  than 
life,  and  so  little  animated,  that  it  was  observed  by  some  one, 
that  in  Tintoretto  even  bis  old  men  were  spirited,  but  that 
the  youths  of  Bassano  were  mere  dotards.     We  do  not  meet 
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irith  taaj  of  that  ludtle  srohiteotuie  in  Mb  paintings,  ^ksd  adcb 
m>  mnoh  dignity  to  those  of  the  Venetian  School.  He  ap- 
pears lather  anxiaoB  to  find  snlijeotB  nofwhioh  to  introduce 
candle-ligbb,  cottages,  kodaeape,  animals,  copper  yessels,  and 
all  such  objects  as  passed  under  his  eye,  and  irhich  he  copied 
inth  snprisnig  accnzacy.  His  ideas  were  limited,  and  he 
ofifcen  repeated  them,  a  mult  to  be  attributed  to  his  sitoation, 
it  being  an  indisputable  htdy  that  the  conceptions  botii  oF 
artist  and  of  wrttess  become  enlarged  and  increased  in  great 
capitals,  and  diminidb  in  small  places.  AH  this  may  be 
gathered  fron  his  pictores  produced  for  priyate  ornament,  tlie 
most  familiar  eecnpation  of  his  life,  inasraneh  as  he  executed 
•very  km  huge  aUar-pieoes.  He  conducted  them  at  leisure  in 
his  studio,  and,  assisted  by  his  school,  he  prepared  a  great 
mimber  of  yarions  dimensions.  He  th^i  despatched  them 
to  Venice,  and  sometimes  to  the  best  frequented  fairs,  thus 
xendecing  the  number  so  rery  great,  as  to  make  it  rather  a 
di^gxaoe  for  a  ooUecticm  not  to  possess  copies  by  his  hand, 
than  an  h<mour  to  hare  lliem.  In  these  may  be  riewed,  al- 
meet  iBTariaibly,  the  same  subjects ;  consisting  of  acts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  the  Feasts  of  Martha,  ef  the 
Pharisee,  of  the  Glutton,  with  a  splendid  display  of  brazen 
vessels ;  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Beton  of  Jacob,  the  Annan- 
eiation  of  the  Angel  to  the  Shepherds,  with  great  rariety  of 
antmalH.  To  these  we  may  add,  t^  Queen  of  Sheba,  the 
three  Magi,  with  ngal  pomp  of  dress,  and  the  richest  array ; 
tihe  Depoeition  of  oar  Loni  from  tl^  Cross,  1^  toxeh-lij^t. 
fiis  pieces  npon  profiBuae  subjects  eiJiibit  i^e  sale  «of  beasts  and 
ef  brazen  vessels,  sometimes  rural  oeoupations,  corresponding^ 
4e  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  sometimes  without  human 
figures,  merely  a  kitdben  furniture,  a  fowl-yard,  or  similar  ob- 
jects. Nor  is  it  only  the  histories  or  the  compositions  them- 
Mives  that  recur  in  eyeiy  eollection  to  Ite  eye ;  but  eyen 
eonntenaiioes  taken  from  mdiyidoais  of  his  own  liiaiily ;  for 
instance,  ariaying  his  own  dang^tesr  either  as  a  Queen  of 
iSheba,  or  a  Magdalen,  or  as  a  yiUager  presenting  fowle 
to  the  infant  Jesns.  I  haye  likewise  seen  entrre  pieces,  witii 
the  title  of  the  ^^  Family  of  Bassano,*  sometimes  in  small  sin, 
jmd  sometimes  in  larger.  Of  ihefonner,  I  remarked  a  speci- 
iii  Qenoa^  in  possession  of  Signer  Ambrogio  Durasao^ 
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where  the  daughters  of  the  painter  are  seen  intent  upon  their 
feminine  occupations,  a  little  boy  pla3ring,  and  a  domestic  in 
the  act  of  lighting  a  candle.  One  of  the  second  kind  may  be 
seen  in  the  Medioean  Museum,  a  picture  which  r^resents  aa 
academy  of  music. 

By  this  method  he  seemed  to  confess  the  porerty  of  his 
imagination,  though  he  derived  from  it  a  very  remarkable 
advantage.  By  dmt  of  continually  repeating  the  same  thinga» 
he  brought  them  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection  of  which 
they  were  susceptible ;  as  we  may  gather  from  his  picture  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  placed  at  San  Giuseppe,  in  Bassano, 
the  master-piece  not  only  of  Jacopo,  but  in  point  of  force  of 
colours  and  the  chiaroscuro,  of  every  thing  that  modem  paint- 
ing has  to  boast  The  same  is  seen  in  Us  Burial  of  Christ, 
at  the  Seminario  of  Padua,  a  picture  of  which  an  engraving 
was  taken  by  order  of  Madame  Patin,  among  *'  the  Portraits 
of  Celebrated  Painters;"  having  met  with  no  other  that 
seemed  to  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  pity  and  holy  terror. 
Finally,  in  his  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  at  &mta  Maria  Maggiore 
in  Venice,  in  which  he  collected  specimens  of  all  the  birds 
and  animals  he  had  drawn  elsewhere,  he  preserved  the  same 
character ;  and  by  this  production  so  far  won  the  regard  of 
Titian,  that  he  wished  to  purchase  a  copy  for  the  ornament  of 
his  own  studio. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  works  of  Bassano,  conducted  at 
a  certain  age  uid  with  singular  care,  are  estimated  very 
highly,  and  purchased  at  large  sums,  though  not  altogether 
exempt  from  some  errors  of  perspective,  from  some  awkward- 
ness of  posture,  and  some  fault  in  composition,  particularly  in 
point  of  symmetry.  Indeed  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  he 
possessed  little  practical  skill  in  designing  the  extremities, 
IhuB  avoiding,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  introdaction 
of  feet  and  hands  into  his  pictures.  These  accusations,  with 
others  before  alluded  to,  might  be  greatly  extenuated  by  pro- 
ducing such  examples  i>f  ii^ussano  as  would  fully  prove,  that 
he  covJd,  when  he  pleased,  draw  much  better  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do.  He  knew  how  to  vary  his  compositions,  as 
we  perceive  in  his  Nativity,  at  the  Ambrosiana  in  Milan ; 
and  he  might  as  easily  have  varied  his  other  pieces.  He  was 
capable  also  of  conceiving  with  equal  novelty  and  prq^riety, 
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as  we  gather  from  his  San  Rocco,  at  Vioenza ;  and  he  might 
thus  have  shone  on  other  occasions.  MoreoTer,  he  knew  how 
to  draw  the  extremities,  as  appears  from  his  picture  of  S. 
Peter,  at  Venice,  adorning  the  church  of  the  Umilt^ ;  and 
he  could  give  dignity  to  his  countenaces,  as  in  his  Queen  of 
Sheba,  wlach  I  luiye  seen  in  Brescia ;  and  he  might  have  dis- 
played the  same  dignity  in  other  pieces.  But  whether  he 
found  such  a  task  too  irksome,  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
be  displayed  his  powers  rarely ;  content  with  having  arrived 
at  his  peculiar  method  of  colouring,  of  illuminatiDg,  and  of 
shading,  with  a  sovereign  skill.  So  universally  was  he  ad- 
mired, "Uiat  he  received  innumerable  commissions  from  various 
courts,  and  an  invitation  to  that  of  Vienna.  What  is  more 
honourable,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  he  extorted  the 
liighest  praises,  if  not  from  Vasari,  from  many  of  the  most 
renowned  artists;  from  Titian,  from  Annibal  Caracci,  who 
was  so  much  deceived  by  a  book  painted  upon  a  table,  that  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it  up;  and  from  Tintoretto, 
who  commended  his  colouring,  and  in  some  measure  wished 
to  imitate  him.  Above  all,  he  was  highly  honoured  by  Paul 
Veronese,  who  intrusted  him  with  his  son  Carletto,  for  a 
pupil,  to  receive  his  general  instructions,  ^'  and  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  that  just  disposition  of  lights  reflected  from 
one  object  to  another,  and  in  those  happy  counter-positions, 
owing  to  which  the  depicted  objects  seemed  clothed  with  a 
profusion  of  light."  Such  is  the  flattering  testimony  given 
by  Algarotti  to  the  style  of  Jacopo  da  Ponte. 

Bassano  educated  four  of  his  sons  to  the  same  profession, 
which  thus  became  transmitted  to  others,  so  that  the  Bassa- 
nese  school  continued  for  the  length  of  a  century,  though  still 
declining  and  departing  fast  from  its  primitive  splendour. 
Francesco  and  Leandro  were  the  two  members  of  JfMK)po's 
family  best  disposed  to  pursue  his  footsteps,  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pride  himself  upon  the  inventive  talents  displayed 
by  the  former,  and  the  singular  ability  of  the  latter  for  por- 
trsut-painting.  Of  his  two  other  sons,  Giambatista  and  Giro- 
lamo,  he  used  to  observe,  that  they  were  the  most  accurate 
copyists  of  his  own  works.  All  of  these,  more  especially  the 
two  latter,  were  instructed  by  their  father  in  those  refinements 
of  the  art  he  himself  practised,  and  they  so  fur  succeeded. 
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tbftfe  maoy  of  tiiMr  copies,  made  both  during  and  after  the  life- 
time of  iheir  fadier,  tbtj  frequently  imposed  upon  professors, 
being  reeeiTed  for  l^e  originals  of  Jacopo.  The  whole  of 
them,  however,  produced  original  works,  and  Francesco  the 
eldest,  haying  established  himself  in  Venice,  gare  ample 
proof  of  it  in  those  histories  drawn  from  Yenetian  records, 
which  he  painted  for  the  P&lazzo  Grande.  Thej  are  placed 
near  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  appear  to  advantage  even 
in  Sttoh  competition.  His  £ftther  here  assisted  him  with  his 
advioe ;  himself  attending  upon  the  spot,  and  instructing  him 
where  he  found  oooasion,  how  to  add  force  to  his  tints,  to  im- 
prove his  perspective,  and  to  bring  the  whole  work  to  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  art.  His  pencil  may  be  very  clearly 
traced  in  that  of  his  son,  as  well  as  his  style,  which  in  the  opi- 
nion of  critics  is  (Bomewhat  too  much  loaded,  especially  in  his 
shades.  Francesco  likewise  produced  several  beautiful  altar- 
pieces,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  less  vigorous 
than  his  fia^ther,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Paradise,  at  the  Ges^ 
in  Rome,  or  in  his  Ban  Apollonio,  at  Brescia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  in  the  church  of  8.  Afra,  wi  much  admired 
by  foreigners.  And  he  would  have  achieved  still  greater 
things,  had  he  not  been  afflicted  with  severe  fits  of  melancholy, 
such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  his  time, 
until  he  was  driven  by  sudden  desperation  to  throw  himself 
from  a  window,  and,  l^  this  accident,  stiQ  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  he  lost  his  life. 

The  works  whi^  he  left  imperfect  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  in  other  |4aees,  were  completed  by  Ijeandro,  the  third  son 
of  Jaoopo,  and  a  professor  in  high  repute.  He  followed  the 
same  maxims  in  the  art,  except  that  hj  his  practice  in  portrait 
taking,  he  acquired  more  originality  of  countenance,  and  in 
the  use  of  his  pencil  approaches  nearer  to  the  first  thaa  to  the 
second  style  of  Jacopo.  He  is,  moreover,  more  variable  in  it, 
and  inclines  somewhat  to  the  mannerism  of  his  age.  One  of 
his  best  performances,  perhaps,  is  to  be  seen  at  San  Francesoo, 
in  Bassano,  Santa  Oaterina  crowned  by  our  Lord,  amidst 
various  saints,  distributed  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  with 
figures  larger  than  customary  in  the  Bassanese  school.  His 
pictures  likewise  of  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  placed  at  the 
Oaritl^  and  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  at  Santa  Sofia, 
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besdes  oihen  he  piodiiGed  at  Yenioe,  as  well  as  for  the  state, 
aie  distioi^abed  by  ih^  lar^e  propiMrtioiis.     If  fiunifiar  with 
the  fiilber's  prodnetioiis,  we  may  often  deteet  domestic  plagia- 
risms in  Leaadro,  who  often  repeats  the  familT  of  da  Ponte, 
copied  in  innnmenhle  pieces  by  Jaoopo,  b j  his  sons,  and  bjr 
their  desoendants.     Even  in  his  pietnres  for  prirate  ornament, 
condooted  aoooxding  to  his  own  style  and  fimcy,  he  was  fond 
of  adoptmg  patemsl  snbjeots  and  ezaoaples^  being  skilful  in 
dzawii^  animdb  of  e?ery  kind  from  nature.    Bvt  nothinff^ 
proved  so  favomaUe  to  his  r^ntaflon,  both  in  Italy  and 
thronghout  Europe,  as  the  aunense  number  of  his  portraits, 
admirably  ezeonted,  and  not  nnfreqaently  with  a  certain  ori- 
ginal fuHsy,  both  for  pxiyate  persons  and  for  princes.    Those 
that  he  ezeeated  for  the  Imperial  Palace  were  particularly 
reb'shed;   iosemaeh,   i^at  he  reoeiyed  an  invitatiim  from 
Bodolphe  II.,  to  aeeept  the  plaoe  of  his  court  painter,  an 
honour  whieh    Leandro    thought    fit  to  refuse.     He  was 
more  ambitious  of  enioying  £une  at  Venice  than  at  Vienna, 
for  the  Doge  Grimani,  the  better  to  obtun  a  noble  portrait  of 
himseli^  IumI  already  created  hpi  his  cavalier.    And  Leandro 
anpported  his  dignity  with  an  imposing  demeanour:  he  lodged, 
dressed,  and  maintained  his  table  in  a  noble  manner.     He 
appeared  in  public  ornamented  with  a  collar  of  gcJd,  and  with 
the  insignia  of  St.  Marie,  accompanied  by  a  ^ain  of  disciples, 
who  dwelt  at  hb  house.     One  of  these  bore  his  gold  cane,  ano- 
ther the  repertory,  in  which  he  noted  down  all  that  was  to  be 
done  during  the  day.  ^The  same  where  bound  to  attend  upon 
liim  at  tafcSe ;  and  as  he  was  auspicious  of  poison,  he  was  ac- 
customed, like  the  great,  to  have  his  tasters,  who  took  some- 
thing of  every  dish  he  eat ;  but  they  were  ordered  not  to 
taste  much,  as  in  such  case  the  great  man  became  little,  and 
gaye  rise  to  much  mirth.     Like  his  brother,  he  waa  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  melancholy,  but  be  contrived  to  manage  them 
ao  well,  as  only  to  give  birili  to  comic,  never  to  tragic  scenes. 
Giambatista  da  Ponte,  is  a  name  almost  unmentioned  in 
biatory,  nor  is  there  any  production  attributed  to  him,  besides 
an  altar-piece  in  Gallio,  with  his  name,  and  which  by  some 
writer  has  been  given,  from  its  style,  to  Leandro.     Girolamo, 
the  last  of  the  family,  is  better  known  by  an  altar-piece 
which  he  conducted  in  Venice,  after  the  composition  of  Lean- 
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dro,  as  well  as  for  others  ezecnted  in  Bassano  and  its  vicinity. 
He  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  graoefal  air  in  his  connte- 
nances ;  and  in  Bome  of  his  works,  displaying  the  simplest 
composition,  and  very  graceful  colonring.  Snch  is  his  picture 
of  S.  Barbara,  adorning  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  Bassano, 
where  the  saint  is  seen  between  two  upright  figures  of  viigins, 
.  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven,  where  the  holy  mother  is 
represented  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  times. 

Not  only  was  Jacopo  attached  to  the  soil  and  very  walls  of 
his  native  countiy,  from  which  no  prospects  of  honour  or  oi 
profit  could  tempt  him  away,  but  he  liberally  granted  his  in- 
structiQns  to  his  fellow-citisens,  which  both  his  sons  and  their 
family  continued  after  his  decease.     The  best  disciple  whom 
they  produced,  was  Jacopo  Apollonio,  the  ofispringof  Jacopo'a 
daughter.     Though  only  acquainted  with  the  two  least  cele- 
brated of  his  uncles,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  a  case 
in  which  he  may  be  compared  te  certain  writers,  who  have 
wholly  made  use  of  their  native  dialect,  without  mingling  it 
with  any  of  a  foreign  growth.     In  like  manner,  he  is  Bas- 
sanese  in  his  ideas,  in  his  draneries,  in  his  architecture,  and 
more  than  all,  in  his  landscape,  which  he  touched  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand.     He  might  easily  at  times  be  mistaken  for  the 
real  Bassani,  were  he  not  inferior  te  them  in  the  vigour  of  his 
tints,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  contours,  and  in  the  strokes  of  his 
pencil.     Some  of  hu  best  works  consist  of  a  Magdalen,  seen 
in  the  Dome  of  Bassano,  and  a  San  Francesco  at  the  Rifor- 
mati,  which  present  fair  examples  by  which  to  judge  of  his 
style.     Yet  above  all,  his  picture  of  the  Titular  with  various 
other  saints  at  San  Sebastiano,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
finish,  and  possesses  eveiy  estimable  quality  in  the  art,  ex- 
cept that  of  softness.     Some  have  considered  him  the  only 
artist  among  the  disciples  of  this  school  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration.    Yet  the  natives  of  Bassano  set  some  store  by  two 
brothers  named  Giulio  and  Luca  Martinelli,  very  estimable 
scholars  of  Jacopo.     They  also  hold  in  some  esteem  Antonio 
Scajario,  son-in-law  to  Giambatista  da  Ponte,  as  well  as  his 
heir,  owing  to  which  he  sometimes  signs  himself  Antonio  da 
Ponte,  Antonio  Bassano.     Nor  do  they  omit  the  name  of  Ja- 
copo Guadagni,  the  offspring  of  a  daughter  of  Francesco  da 
Ponte,  who  acquired  some  merit  in  portrait-painting,  and  in 
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copying,  howerer  feebly,  the  works  of  Be  ancestors.  Upon 
his  decease  in  1639,  every  vestige  of  the  manner  and  of  the 
school  of  Jacopo  became  extinct  in  Bassano.  There  never- 
theless arose  about  the  same  period  in  Cittadella,  a  place  ad- 
jacent to  Bassano,  a  young  genins  of  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista 
Zampezzo,  who,  directed  by  ApoUonio,  and  having  concluded 
bis  studies  at  Venice,  devoted  himself  to  copying  the  works 
of  Jacopo.  So  well  did  he  imitate  his  Santa  Lucilla  baptized 
by  San  Valentino,  a  piece  at  the  Grazie  in  Bassano,  that 
Bartolonuneo  Scaligero  pronounced  it  comparable  with  the 
original.  He  flourished  about  1660  ;*  and  subsequent  to  him 
appeared  the  noble  Gio.  Antonio  Lazzari,  a  Venetian,  wha 
succeeded  in  deceiving  the  most  skilful  artists,  says  Melchiori, 
by  dint  of  copying  Jacopo,  and  passing  for  him.  It  will  not 
have  been  irksome,  I  trust,  to  my  readers,  thus  to  have  con- 
nected together  a  series  of  the  school  of  Bassano,  by  aid  of 
which  the  copies  taken  by  so  many  artists,  at  different 
periods,  and  with  various  degrees  of  merit,  may  be  better  dis- 
tinguished.t 

Whilst  the  Bassanese  school  employed  itself  in  drawing  the 
simplest  objects  of  rural  nature  upon  a  small  scale,  a  different 

*  This  date  is  pointed  out  by  Bosdiini,  and  correspofads  with  the 
Ibrtletli  year  of  the  artist,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mdchiori,  made  a 
noble  copy  of  Giorgione's  San  liberalei  at  Castelfranco,  besides  pro- 
ducing seyenl  original  works  in  his  native  place  and  the  vicinity.  Speci- 
mens of  his  labours  exist  in  water-colours,  taken  from  pictures  in  fresco 
executed  by  Paolo  and  by  Zelotti,  in  different  palaces  bdonging  to  Vene- 
tian noblemen.  The  cavalier  Liberia  his  Venetian  master,  aware  of  hi» 
singular  talent  for  such  species  of  painting,  often  employed  him,  to  the 
no  small  advantage  both  of  his  art  and  his  fortune. 

t  It  would  be  too  difficult  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  names  of  his 
liM«ign  imitators,  particularly  the  Flemish,  who  were  much  devoted  to  his 
style,  some  of  whose  copies  I  have  seen  in  collections  believed  to  be  ori- 
ginals. But  the  handle  of  their  pencil,  the  clearness  of  colouring,  and 
sometimes  the  diminution  of  the  figures,  not  common  to  the  Bassani, 
afford  means  to  distinguish  them  not,  however,  with  such  a  degree  of 
certainty,  but  that  connoisseurs  themselves  are  of  different  opinions. 
This  occurred  in  my  own  time  at  Rome,  respecting  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Rezzonico  collection.  One  of  the  best 
imitators  of  that  style  was  David  Teniers,  who,  by  his  exquisite  skill,  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  Bassano.  To  him  I  am  happy  to  add  another  ■ 
foreigner,  Pietro  Orrente  di  Murcia,  whom  Spanish  writers  give  as  a 
pupil  to  Jacopo ;  and  were  there  no  other  authority,  we  might  upon  that . 
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one  sprang  np  in  VArona,  wliiek  nirpMsed  all  oihsn  bjeopj* 
ing)  upon  the  meet  ample  gronndfly  eTeiy  thing  most  beantifbl 
in  art ;  aoch  as  axchiteetare,  eostnme,  ornaments,  the  8plen<« 
dour  of  trains  of  servants,  and  luxitiy  worthy  of  kings.  This 
then  remained  still  to  be  ocmipleted,  and  it  wem  reserved  for 
the  genios  of  Paul  Caliari  to  accomplish.  The  son  of  Cb^ 
briele,  a  scolptor  at  Verona^  he  was  destined  by  his  fivther  for 
the  same  art  Instrneted  in  a  knowledge  of  design,  and 
modelling  in  clay,  he  neveriiheless  eyinoed  so  strong  a  genins 
for  painting,  as  to  induce  his  fieither  to  give  him  as  a  pupil  to 
Badile,  under  whom,  in  a  short  time,  he  made  an  astonishing 
progress.  He  had,  however,  appeared  in  an  age  that  made  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  exert  himself  greatly,  such  were  the 
splendid  talents  that  distinguished  the  Veronese  SehooL  It 
is  deserving,  indeed,  of  separate  mention,  inasmndi  as  it 
might  of  itsdf  form  a  school  apart,  were  it  not  that  its  prin- 
cipal masters  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  art,  either 
from  Mantegna  of  Paidua,  or  from  the  Venetian  Bellini ;  from 
Giorgione,  or  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  from  Titian. 
It  was  thus  derived  rather  firom  the  artists  of  the  state,  than 
from  its  own  or  from  foreign  sources,  though  it  flourished  by 
its  own  industry,  and  produced  as  many  various  styles  as  any 
other  place  in  the  terra  firma.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
remark  of  Vasari,  that  "  Verona  having  constantly  devoted 
itself,  after  the  death  of  F.  Giocondo,  to  the  study  of  design, 
produced  at  all  times  excellent  artists,  &c."  such  praise  as  he 
bestowed  on  no  other  city  of  the  Venetian  state.  I  noticed 
also  its  superiority  in  force  of  expression,  and  its  very  general 
taste,  in  animating  and  giving  an  air  of  liveliness  to  its  heads, 
so  general  indeed  as  to  be  almost  characteristic  of  the  nation. 
To  these  it  added  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself;  more  light  and 
elegant,  and  less  full  than  in  the  Venetian  paintings,  though 
not  so  fresh  and  rabicund  in  the  fleshy  parts.  It  is  also 
equally  happy  with  any  other  in  its  inventions,  availing  itself 
of  mythology  and  history  to  form  fEuiciful  compositions,  and 
for  the  ornament  of  palaces  and  villas.     The  national  genius 

of  Sig.  Conca,  receire  him  as  his  yery  exact  imitator.  In  his  t\ro  pic- 
tures referred  to  (rol.  i.  p.  266)  he  is  pronoiinced  superior  to  the  Bassani, 
meaning,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  sons  of  Jacopo ;  it  would  be  too  absurd 
a  proposition  to  prefer  him  to  the  head  of  the  school. 
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80  well  adapted  for  poetiy,  aided  the  artists  in  the  oonception 
of  sueh  oompositioiis;  while  the  advioe  of  able  men,  always 
alK>nnding  in  the  oity,  helped  to  perfect  them.  The  climate 
too  was  faroniahle  for  the  prodnction,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
aBmiaon  of  paintings,  for  while  at  Venice,  the  saltness  of 
the  air  destroyed  many  beautiful  pieces  in  fresco,  in  Yerona, 
and  its  adjaoent  towns,  a  great  number  remained  entire. 

We  hav^  already  alluded  to  its  leading  masters  of  the  pre- 
ceding epoch,  obs^rring  that  man^  were  entitled  from  &eir 
works  to  rank  in  this  brighter  period.  To  these  I  add  Paolo 
CaTassola,  pupil  to  Moroni,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Yasari, 
much  siqperior  to  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
leaving  many  fine  specimens  of  a  mature  jud^ent  in  different 
ehnrel^  The  two  Faloonetti  were  also  worthy  of  some  no- 
tice. Gio.  Antonio,  an  excellent  draughtsman  of  fruits  and 
animals  ;  and  Gio*  Maria,  a  scholar  of  Melozzo  (Notizia,  p. 
10),  and  &  celebrated  architect  and  painter,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  copious^  more  especially  in  fresco.  These  two  brothers 
were  desc^idants  of  old  Steumo  da  Yerona,  or  da  Sevio, 
whichever  he  is  to  be  called*  Nor  less  worthy,  in  the  opinion 
of  Yanri,  was  <me  Tullio^  or  India  il  Yecohio,  an  able  artist 
in  firesoo,  a  portrait-painter,  and  a  celebrated  copyist  His 
mm  Bernardino  appears  to  advantage,  no  less  in  a  bold  than  a 
delicate  style ;  in  which  last»  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  superior, 
as  wo  perceive  from  specimens  in  the  churches,  and  other 
collections  in  Yerona.  Many  of  his  pictures  betray  a  style 
approaching  that  of  Giulio  Komano.  He  is  recorded  by 
Vasari,  together  with  Eliodoro  Forbidni,  famous  for  his  gro- 
tesques, and  assistant  in  many  of  his  labours  to  India,  as  well 
as  to  various  other  artists  of  no  mean  fame. 

Dionisio  Battaglia  distinguished  himself  by  an  altar-piece 
of  Santa  Barbara^  mentioned  by  Pozzo  as  being  at  Santa  £u- 
femia;  no  less  than  did  Scalabrino  by  his  two  scriptural 
histories  placed  at  San  Zeno.  Two  other  artists  of  the  same 
period  are  very  deserving  of  mention,  both  on  account  of  their 
productions  and  their  pupils ;  Niccolo  Giolfino  (in  Yasari 
called  Ursino),  the  master  of  Farinato ;  and  Antonio  Badile, 
the  tutor  and  the  uncle  of  Caliari.  Giolfino,  or  Golfino,  ac- 
cording to  Ridolfi,  partakes  something  of  the  dryness  of  the 
Quaitrocentisti,  less  select  and  animated  than  the  best  of  his 
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contemporaxies,  his  coloars  not  very  yivid,  bat  pleasing  and 
harmonioua.  Most  probablj  educated  by  some  one  of  these 
miniaturists,  he  succeeded  better  in  pictures  upon  a  small  than 
upon  a  large  scale,  such  as  in  his  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  to 
be  seen  in  the  chnrch  of  Nazareth.  Bom  in  1480,  Badile 
flourished  during  another  eighty  years,  and  was  the  first,  per- 
haps, of  any  in  Verona,  to  exhibit  painting  altogether  free 
from  traces  of  antiquity,  while  he  excelled  no  less  in  external 
forms  than  in  depicting  the  inward  affections  and  passions  of 
the  mind.  He  was  moreover  the  author,  at  the  same  time,  of 
a  peculiar  softness,  yet  freedom  of  hand,  though  it  is  not 
known  from  whom  he  acquired  it.  He  affixed  to  his  works 
only  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  formed  in  a  cypher.  His 
picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  painted  for  San  Bernardino, 
and  another  with  some,  holy  bishops  at  San  Nazaro,  both  so 
much  commended  by  Ridolfi,  serve  to  shew  from  what  source 
his  two  pupils,  Paolo  and  Zelotti,  derived  that  elegant  manner, 
which  they  mutually  improved  by  assisting  one  another.  A 
similar  style  was  for  some  years  displayed  by  Orlando  Fiaoco, 
or  Flacco,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  scholar 
of  Badile,  though  Yasari,  who  extols  him  particularly  in  por- 
trait, gives  him  to  another  school  However  this  may  he^  it 
is  certain  he  inclined  to  a  boldness  of  style,  approaching  that 
of  Caravaggio.  He  flourished  bnt  a  short  period,  during 
which  he  acquired  more  merit  than  fortune. 

This  resulted  from  the  too  great  abundance  of  good  artists 
in  Verona,  a  circumstance  that  induced  many  to  seek  better 
fortune  in  foreign  parts.  Orlandi,  on  the  anthoritv  of  Yasari, 
has  inserted  in  the  Abecedairo  a  professor  of  tne  name  of 
Zeno,  or  Donate,  a  native  of  Verona,  who,  in  the  church  of 
San  Marino  at  Rimino,  painted  the  titular  saint  with  singular 
care.  I  saw  it,  and  it  displayed  great  simplicity  of  composi- 
tion, good  design,  and  still  better  colouring,  more  particularly 
in  the  dress  of  the  bishop,  which  he  laboriously  ornamented 
with  little  flgnres  of  saints.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  golden  period  of  art ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  leffc  other 
works  at  the  same  place,  and  most  probably  never  changed 
his  residence,  or  at  least  did  not  return,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
Verona.  Two  other  artists,  named  Batista  Fontana,  muoh 
engaged  at  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  and  Jaoopo  Ligozii,. 
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tHio  long^  flourished  at  the  coart  of  Tuscany,  as  I  faaye  ob- 
served in  its  place,  also  adopted  the  resolution  of  quitting  their 
native  city.  Of  the  former  scaroelj  any  thing  remains  there ; 
though  there  aie  a  few  pieces  by  the  hand  of  the  second, 
among  which  at  S.  Luca  a  Saint  Helena,  who,  surrounded  by 
her  court  ladies,  assists  in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
picture  displaying  the  best  Venetian  taste  in  its  tints,  and  in 
the  richness  of  its  draperies ;  but  certainly  the  worst,  in  re* 
gard  to  transferring  our  own  customs  to  more  aticient  times. 
Giovanni  Ermanno  had  either  a  brother  or  other  relation  who 
approached  him  very  neariy  in  point  of  merit,  as  may  clearly 
be  seen  at  the  Santi  Apostoli  in  Yerona. 

But  those  who  had  there  obtained  the  ascendancy,  when 
Paul  Veronese  first  began  to  make  himself  known,  were  three 
fellow-citizens,  who  still  maintain  a  high  character  in  their 
native  place,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Paul  himself.  Their 
names  are  Batista  d'Angelo,  sumamed  del  Moro,  as  the  son- 
in-law  and  pupil  of  Torbido;  Domenico  Ricci,  called  il 
Bmsasorci,  from  his  father's  custom  of  burning  rats ;  and 
Paul  Farinato,  likewise  called  degli  Uberti.  All  three  were 
invited  by  the  cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga  to  Mantua,  in  order 
that  each  might  exhibit  in  the  cathedral  an  altar-piece ;  while 
together  with  these  appeared  Paul,  the  youngest  of  the  whole; 
but  who,  according  to  Vasari  and  Ridolfi,  suipassed  them  in 
the  competition.  But  it  is  not  yet  time  to  enter  upon  hiir 
merits,  having  first  to  treat  of  his  rivals,  befoi^  we  venture 
upon  him  and  his  followers,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion  for  in- 
terrupting the  remainder  of  this  history,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
new  epoch. 

Giambatista  was  the  least  celebrated  of  the  three,  though 
each  of  his  works  obtained  so  much  credit,  that  when  Santa 
Cnfemia  had  one  of  its  walk  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
new  edifice,  his  picture  of  St.  Paul  before  Ananias,  that 
adorned  it,  was  carefully  preserved  at  considerable  expense, 
and  replaced  over  the  door  of  the  church ;  jret  this  was  one  of 
his  earliest  productions.  He  produced  a  great  many  others, 
both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  not  unfrequently  in  competition  with 
Paul.  He  follows  Torbido  in  point  of  diligence,  and  in  his 
strong  and  unctuous  colouring.  He  has  more  softness,  how- 
ever, of  design,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  grace,  of  which 
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he  gave  a  disiLaguifllidd  specimen  in  an  Angiolo  at  San  Sie- 
fuiOy  in  the  act  of  distributing  the  palms  to  the  SS.  InnocentL 
He  was  emplojed^  also^  in  Yenice,  ip^here  the  most  studied 
and  animated  production,  going  by  his  name,  is  not  positively 
pronounced  hii  by  Bidolfi,  but  only  eiUemsd  to  be  hu,  while 
it  is  ascribed  by  Boschini  to  Francesco  Alberti,  a  Venetian, 
known  merely  by  thus  single  production.  It  is  an  altar-piece 
in  Santa  Mtuia  Maggiore,  representing  the  Virgin  between 
St.  John  and  St.  Man^  and  seyeral  lords  in  ducal  robes,  with 
their  sons,  in  the  aet  of  adoring  her ;  very  lively  portraits  of 
the  Marodlo  family,  for  whom  the  altar  was  painted.  Vasari 
^ves  a  brief  account  both  of  him  and  his  son  Marco,  his  pupil 
and  assistant,  though  he  did  not  mention  Giulio,  brother  to 
Batista,  who  distinguished  himself  alike  in  all  the  arts,  and  is 
<9alled  by  Zanetti  dotto  pittore.  Both,  Uke  Batista,  exercised 
their  talents  in  Venice,  and  whoever  compares  the  four  Core- 
nati  of  Giulio,  placed  at  San  ApoUinare,  with  the  Paradiso  of 
Marco  at  San  Bartolommeo,  will  discover  an  elegance,  a  pre- 
cision, and  an  arrangement  of  style,  sufficient  to  maf  k  them 
for  disciples  of  the  same  sohooL 

Brusasorci  may  be  termed  the  Titian  of  this  school  It  is 
not  known  that  he  received  the  instructions  of  any  other 
master  besides  Giolfino^  but  it  is  certain  that  he  studied  the 
works  of  Giorgione  and  of  Titian,  in  Venice.  He  has 
exhibited  the  style  of  the  latter  in  a  few  of  his  pictures  with 
great  accuracy,  as  we  see  in  his  San  Rocco,  in  tibe  church  of 
the  Padri  Agostiniani  at  Verona>  and  in  several  other  pictures 
for  private  persons,  among  which  he  has  drawn  nymphs  and 
Venuses.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  originals  of  the  best 
Venetians  detects  a  diveraty  of  tints,  which  in  the  artist  of 
Verona  are  less  glowing.  His  genius  could  not  confine  itself 
to  the  imitation  of  a  single  model,  like  some  of  the  Venetians ; 
he  became  fond  of  Giorgione,  and  to  judge  from  one  of  his 
pieces  remaining  at  Mantua,  also  of  Parmigianino.  There  in 
the  ducal  palace  we  met  with  the  Fable  of  Phaeton  exhibited 
in  difierent  pieces,  which,  however  much  defieused  by  time,  are 
still  admired  for  the  fancy  and  vivacity  they  display,  no  less 
than  for  their  abundance  of  figures,  and  the  difficult  fore- 
shortenings  he  has  inserted.  But  his  chief  merit  was  sHewa 
in  his  frescos,  with  which  he  decorated  viUas  and  palaces  witk 
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ihe  eradhion  of  a  fine  poet  and  the  execntion  of  a  fine  paintw. 
He  prodnoed,  likewise^  his  histories ;  and  the  master-piooe  of 
all  I  hare  seen  is  the  Proceesion  of  Clement  VIII.  and  of 
Charles  Y.  tbrongh  Bologna,  a  picture  exhibited  in  a  hall  of 
the  noble  oasa  Ridolfi,  and  \rhioh  has  been  engrayed.  A 
nobler  spectaole  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  and  although  other 
specimens,  both  of  this  and  similar  subjeots,  are  met  with  yeiy 
genemll  J  at  Rome,  in  Yeniee,  and  in  Florence,  none  produce 
equal  effect ;  combining  in  one  pieoe,  a  large  concourse,  fine 
distribution  of  figures,  yivacitj  of  countenances,  noble  atti 
tndes  in  the  men  and  horses ;  variety  of  eostume,  pomp,  and 
splendour,  and  dignity,  all  bearing  an  expression  of  pleasuiv 
adapted  to  sach  a  daj.  This  piece  may  compete  with  another 
in  the  palaaso  Murari  at  Ponte  Nnovo  also  in  fresco ;  and 
tins  last  is  even  preferred  in  the  estimation  of  many  before 
that  of  the  casa  Ridolfi,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
learned  Signor  dalla  Rosa. 

Felice  Ricdo,  otherwise  Bmsasoorci  the  younger,  and  the 
son  of  Domenico,  became  an  orphan  before  he  had  completed 
bis  studies  with  his  father,  which  he  continued  under  the  care 
of  Ligokri,  at  Florence.     On  returning  thence  to  Yerona,  he 
introduced  a  style  reiy  different  to  the  manner  of  his  father. 
It  is  extremely  elegant  and  refined,  as  displayed  in  his 
Madonnas,  with  boys  and  beautiful  cherubs,  adorning  various 
ooHectiods ;  and  with  features  something  resembling  those  of 
Paul  Yeronese,  if  not  a  little  more  spare.     Nor  is  he  deficient 
in  strength  where  his  subject  requires  it»  as  I  remarked  in  a 
picture  belonging  to  the  Conti  Gazzola,  representing  the  forge 
of  Yutean,  with  Cjvlops,  designed  in  gSod  Florentine  taste, 
3Xkd  powerfully  coloured.     Many  of  Felice's  works  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  churches  of  Yerona,  among  which  his 
Santa  Blena,  belonging  to  the  church  of  that  name,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     He  did  not  exercise  his  talents,  like  his 
fiUher,  in  fresco,  nor  had  he  equal  genius ;  though  he  produced 
pieces  on  a  laige  scale,  the  extreme  of  which  was  the  Fall  of 
Manna,  painted  for  the  church  of  &  Giorgio,  a  picture  both 
vast  and  well  conceived,  and  which  received  its  last  touches 
from  Ottini  and  Orbetto,  two  of  his  best  disciples,  whose 
names  I  reserve  to  another  epoch.     Several  little  pictures^ 
likewise^  both  on  sacred  and  other  subjects,  executed  on  stone 

p2 
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or  marble,  which  he  coloured  with  great  skill,  availing  himself 
for  his  shades  of  the  marble  itself,  are  attributed  to  his  hand. 
Even  his  portraits  are  held  in  high  esteem ;  though  nearly 
equalled  by  those  of  his  sister  Cecilia,  who  acquired  skill  in 
the  art  from  her  father.  Gio.  Batista  Brusasorci,  brother  of 
the  preceding  artists,  and  a  scholar  of  Paul  Veronese,  pre- 
sented Verona  with  several  highly  esteemed  pictures ;  but, 
passing  into  Germany,  he  became  painter  to  the  emperor,  in 
whose  service  he  died. 

Surviving  the  whole  of  these,  and  almost  all  the  Caliari 
family,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Paolo  Farinato,  as  grand 
as  an  artist  perhaps  as  his  namesake  was  beautiful.  After 
leaving  the  school  of  Giolfno,  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  at  Venice ;  and  if  we 
nuiy  judge  also  from  his  style,  he  must  have  received  the 
instructions  of  Giulio  Romano  in  design ;  though  he  made 
use  of  the  Venetian  tints,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  system  of 
his  own.  He  survived  till  his  eighty-first  year,  still  preserv- 
ing his  natural  good  humour ;  and  as  is  customary  with  men 
of  so  advanced  an  age,  he  prided  himself  upon  it,  affixing  his 
name  to  a  picture  he  produced  at  San  Giorgio,  placed  opposite 
to  one  by  Felice,  stating  that  he  had  painted  it  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  multiplication  of 
loaves  in  the  desert,  abounding  with  very  numerous  figures, 
in  part  portraits  of  his  own  fiimily,  and  in  part  ideal  heads. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  painters  whose  merit  did  not  deteriorate 
in  advanced  age,  for  though  in  some  early  pieces  he  betrajs  a 
certain  dryness  of  manner,  in  this  last  he  left  nothing  imper- 
fect, neither  in  fulness  of  contours,  in  the  fancy  of  his  dra- 
peries and  embellishments,  nor  in  the  study  of  his  figures  and 
landscape.  His  design  has  been  much  commended,  which 
was  the  case  with  few  others  of  his  school ;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Ridolfi  his  sketches,  the  cartoons  of  his  first  studies, 
and  his  models  of  figures  in  wax,  were  all  eageriy  sought  after 
for  ornamental  cabinets.  A  San  Onofrio  is  pointed  out  at 
the  church  of  San  Tommaso,  in  a  sitting  posture,  taken  from 
the  celebrated  torso  di  Belvedere ;  which,  as  well  as  many 
other  of  his  attitudes  and  subjects  where  he  introduced  naked 
figures,  discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  style  not 
conunon  among  the  Venetians.     To  his  fieshes  he  gives  & 
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bronze  colour,  which  produces  a  pleajsing  effect,  and  harmo- 
nizcfl  well  with  his  tints,  for  the  most  part  sober  and  even 
flat  in  his  grounds ;  giving  a  rep«se  to  the  eye  which  attracts 
without  dazzling  it  He  is  generally  esteemed,  however,  a 
weak  colourist,  and  better  in  his  frescos  than  in  oil«  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  partiality,  or  to  the  merit  of 
this  great  man,  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  my  quitting  Bologna 
he  was  the  only  artist  the  whole  of  whose  works  I  regretted 
not  having  seen,  so  much  of  all  that  is  rare  and  b^utiful 
did  I  meet  with  in  those  I  saw.  More  likewise  I  beheld  in 
Mantua,  in  San  Sisto  at  Piacenza,  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  at 
Modena,  in  Padua^  and  other  places.  I  have  sometimes  ob-^ 
served  a  kind  of  snail  that  Paolo  is  said  to  have  chosen  for 
his  device,  remarking  that  he  likewise  bore  his  house  upon 
his  head,  whence  he  might  strike  at  presuming  impostors. 

His  son  Orazio  practised  the  art  only  for  a  few  years.  His 
best  praise  is,  that  during  that  short  period  he  made  ap* 
proaches  towards  the  style  and  merit  of  his  father.  There  is  one 
of  his  pieces  at  San  Stefano,  representing  the  Faithful  receiving 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Apostles  ;*  and,  if  we  except  only 
Paul  Yeronesc,  it  makes  a  distinguished  figure,  placed  near 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  Verona. 

Resuming  here  the  thread  of  our  former  discourse,  we  must 
observe  that  Paul  Caliari  found  the  public  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  three  foregoing  artists,  and  obtained  little  consideration  in 
bis  own  district  while  young.  The  world,  ever  disinclined  to 
admit  the  claims  of  rising  reputation,  either  knew  not,  or 
believed  not,  that  in  his  competition  with  the  Mantuan  artists 
he  had  surpassed  them  all ;  insomuch  that  tlus  youthful  genius 
was  compelled  by  penury  to  quit  Yerona,  leaving  behind  him, 
upon  an  ijtar  at  San  Fermo,  a  Madonna  between  two  Saints, 
with  a  few  other  proofs  of  his  early  powers.  He  first  went  to 
Yicenza,  and  thence  passed  on  to  Yenioe.  His  genius  waa 
naturally  noble,  and  even  magnificent  and  vast,  as  well  as 
pleasing  ;  and  no  provincial  city  was  capable  of  supplying 
him  with  ideas  proportionate  to  his  genius,  like  Yenice.  There 
hd  aimed  at  improving  his  style  of  colouring,  upon  the  models 

*  It  18,  as  I  am  infonned'  by  Signor  dalla  Rosa,  a  picture  of  tbo 
Pentecost. 
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of  Titiaii  and  Tintoretto,  as  well  as  to  surpass  them,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  elegance  and  yariety  of  ornament.  Henoe 
bis  pupils  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  at  that  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  oasts  taken  from  ancient  statues,  to 
the  engravings  of  Parmigiano,  and  to  those  of  Albert  Durer. 
The  first  works  that  he  produced  for  the  sacristy  of  S.  Sehas- 
tiano  in  Venice,  present  us  only  with  the  elements  of  that 
style  he  subsequently  acquired,  in  the  air  of  the  heads,  and  in 
the  variety  of  drapery  and  of  attitudes.  For  the  rest  his 
pencil  was  still  timid,  inclined  rather  to  unite  his  tints  with 
care,  than  to  a  bold  and  free  manner  of  handling.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  displayed  more  freedom  and  more  attrac- 
tion, in  painting  the  ceilings  of  the  same  church,  where  he 
represented  the  history  of  Esther,  a  work  whose  novelty  con- 
ciliated public  admiration,  and  became  a  stepping-stone  to  very 
honourable  commissions  from  the  senate. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
Bome,  in  company  with  the  ambassador  Grimani,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  its  grand  ancient  and  modem  productions,  ^^tU 
tclo  8U0  90ntl  erescer  U  pennsj"  he  felt  his  wmgs  enlarging  as 
he  rose,  of  which  he  soon  gave  proofs  in  the  Padazzo  Pubblico, 
at  Venice.  Here  his  imagination  seems  to  revel  in  every 
subject  coloured  by  his  hand,  but  particularly  in  that  which 
may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  Venice,  in  regal  costume, 
seated  on  high,  crowned  by  Gloiy,  celebrated  by  Fame,  and 
attended  by  Honour,  Liberty,  and  Peace.  Juno  and  Ceres 
are  seen  assisting  at  the  spectacle,  as  symbols  of  grandeur 
and  felicity.  The  summit  is  decorated  with  specimens  of 
magnificent  architecture,  and  with  columns;  while  lower 
down  appears  a  great  concourse  of  ladies  with  their  lords  and 
sons,  in  various  splendid  habits,  all  represented  in  n  gaUery  ; 
and  on  the  ground  are  represented  warriors  upon  their  char- 
gers, arms,  ensigns,  prisoners,  and  trophies  of  war.  This 
oval  picture  presents  us  with  a  union  of  those  powers,  with 
which  Paul  so  much  fascinates  the  eye,  producing  a  general 
effect  altogether  enchanting,  and  includes  numerous  parts  all 
equally  beautiful;  bright  aerial  spaces,  sumptuous  edifices, 
which  seem  to  invite  the  foot  of  the  spectator ;  lively  fea- 
iuies,  dignified,  selected  for  the  most  part  from  nature,  and 
embellished  by  art.     Add  to  these,  very  graceful  motions,  fine 
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contastB  and  expresBions;  noble  vestments,  both  for  their 
abupe  and  matexiids ;  with  crowns  and  sceptres,  magnificence 
worthy  of  00  augnst  a  scene ;  perspective  that  gives  distance 
to  objects,  without  displeasing  ns  when  near  ;*  the  most  lively 
eolonrsjt  whether  similar  or  contrasted,  and  harmonized  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  art,  snch  as  is  not  to  be  taught.  Not 
inferior  to  tiiese  was  the  handling  of  his  pencil,  which  to  the 
utmost  rapidity  unites  the  greatest  judgment,  that  efTects,  de- 
cides, and  achieves  something  in  every  stroke ;  gifts  which  he 
had  at  that  age  rendered  familiar  to  him,  and  which  form  the 
character  of  his  genius.  Whoever  has  resolution  enough  to 
read  Bosehini  (for  it  is  not  every  one  in  Italy  that  can  boast 
as  much)  will  find  at  p.  643  and  further,  in  addition  to  the 
description  of  this  picture,  the  commendations  he  bestowed  on 
it,  along  with  Strozza,  Mignaid,  and  other  able  artists,  as  one 
of  the  rarest  specimens  in  the  world.  Yet  this  did  not  obtain 
for  him  00  high  a  reputation  as  his  **  Suppers.**  Whoever 
undertakes  to  describe  his  style  ought  by  no  means  to  pass 
over  a  representation,  perhaps  the  most  fi^iliar  to  him  of  all, 
having  repeated  it  so  many  times,  until  by  force  of  exercising 
Us  powers  and  varying  it  m  difierent  waya,  the  first  sovereigns 
in  the  world  became  desirous  of  obtaining  copies.  Several  I 
have  seen  upon  a  small  scale,  but  always  beautiful ;  one,  the 
Snpper  of  the  Eucharist,  at  Santa  Sofia,  in  Venice ;  another, 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  at  the 
Casa  Borgbese,  in  Rome  ;  and  the  feast  given  by  San  Gre- 
gorio  to  the  poor,  belonf^ng  to  the  Serviti^  in  Yicenza ;  besides 
others  in  different  collections.  In  Venice  he  painted  four 
Suppers  for  tiie  same  number  of  refectories  in  religious 
luiuses,  both  large  and  rich  in  point  'of  invention.  The  first, 
representing  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  is  still  preserved  at  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  thirty  palms  in  length,  copies  of  which 

*  He  attained  this  effect  by  drawing  theie  figures  with  rather  bold  con- 
tours, and  the  other  parts  after  his  works  were  completed.  Owing  to  his 
loiowledge,  as  well  as  his  felicity  and  grace  of  hand,  they  are  not  in  ths 
least  disagreeable  to  those  who  obserre  them  near.    (Zanetti,  p.  181.) 

t  This  was  easily  produced  by  his  rapidity  of  execution,  by  which  his 
tints  always  remained  clear  and  simple.  The  artist  who  repeats  his 
tocches  frequently,  and  uses  much  research,  can  with  difficulty  preserve 
fresfanesff,  to  obtain  which  another  method  must  undoubtedly  be  pursued. 
(Zmetti,  p.  163.) 
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every  where  abound,  and  whicH  is  highly  estimable  on  aoeonnt 
of  the  great  number  of  the  figures,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  as  well  ad  for  its  portraits  of  princes  and  illus- 
trious men  who  flourished  at  the  period.     It  was  neyerthelees 
executed  for  the  price  of  only  ninety  ducats.     The  second  is 
in  better  preservation,  placed  at  San  Giovanni  and  San  Paolo, 
representing  the  supper  prepared  by  Matthew  for  our  Lord  ; 
and  is  very  highly  extolled  for  its  heads,  all  of  which  Rioci, 
at  a  mature  age,  copied  for  his  studio.     The  third  is  at  Saa 
Sebastiano,  consisting  of  the  Feast  of  Simon.     The  fourth, 
along  with  the  same  Feast,  formerly  placed  at  the  Refectory 
of  the  Servi,  was  presented  to  Louis  XIY.  of  France,  and 
deposited  at  Versailles ;  and  this  was  preferred  by  Venetian 
professors  to  all  the  rest.     For  this  reason  numerous  copies 
were  presented  by  them  to  the  world ;   although  the  artist 
himself  took  one  lor  the  refectory  of  the  monks  of  SS.  Naza- 
rio  and  Celso,  along  with  the  same  Supper,  now  in  the  fine 
Doria  collection  at  Genoa ;  and  which,  however  inferior  in 
size  to  the  rest,  is  considered  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Volpato. 
Another,  likewise  of  Simon,  was  sent  from  Venice  to  Grenoa^ 
which  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Durazzo  family,   with   a 
Magdalen  that  may  be  esteemed  a  miracle  of  art ;  and  I  also 
met  with  an  old  copy*  in   the  Casa  Paolncci,  at  Pesaro. 
What  novel  methods  he  adopted  in  aJl  these  to  decorate  the 
place  with  architecture,  and  how  well  he  availed  himself  of 
them  to  add  to  the  spectators  at  the  festival !     What  passions 
depicted  in  each  of  the  principal  actors,  and  how  appropriate 
to  the  period !     What  splendour  in  the  prepi^tion,  luxury  of 
dishes,  and  pomp  of  guests !     Whoever  considers  these,  will 
easily  excuse  such  an  artist  for  some  occasional  imperfection 
of  design,  and  for  inattention  to  ancient  costume,  in  which  he 
is  always  faulty.f   Even  Guide,  an  artist  so  highly  celebrated, 

*  To  this  description  of  all  his  sappers  might  be  added  the  one  which 
he  painted  for  tiie  nuns  of  S.  Teonisto  in  Treviso,  but  which  now  adorns 
the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan. 

t  It  has  been  stated  in  his  defence,  that  had  he  clothed  the  whole  of 
his  figures  with  those  tunics  and  ancient  mantles,  he  would  hare  become 
monotonous,  and  consequently  uninteresting  in  his  great  history  pieces. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  whoever  is  famHiar  with  ancient  statues  and 
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SO  far  excused  tliem,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^'  were 
it  giren  me  to  choose  what  painter  I  would  be,  I  should  prefer 
being  Paul  Veronese,  for  in  others  every  thing  appears  the 
effect  of  art,  but  he  alone  seems  all  nature." 

He  continued  to  produce  specimens  until  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  though  he  cannot,  like  many  others,  be  accused  of 
having  painted  too  much ;  each  piece  is  worthy  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, and  each  has  been  multiplied  by  some  copyist,  an  hon- 
our that  artists  have  not  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  Tinto- 
retto, or  those  of  many  others.  His  method  of  making  use  of 
•dear  grounds,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  virgin  colours,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  freshness  of  his 
colouring.  In  Venice  we  meet  with  several  of  his  pictures 
yet  glowing  with  the  peculiar  grace  he  shed  over  them.  A 
remarkable  specimen  is  seen  in  that  belonging  to  the  noble 
house  of  Pisani,  exhibiting  the  family  of  Darius  presented  to 
Alexander,  which  surprises  as  much  bv  its  splendour  as  it 
affects  us  by  its  expression.  Equal  admiration  was  at  one 
time  evinced  for  his  Ilape  of  Europa,  which  he  drew  upon  a 
large  scale,  in  various  groups,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Coreggio,  in  his  Leda.  In  the  first  she  appears  among  her 
virgins  in  the  act  of  caressing  the  animal,  and  desirous  of 
being  borne  upon  him ;  in  the  second,  she  is  seen  carried  along, 
.applauded  by  her  companions,  as  she  enjoys  the  scene  riding 
along  the  shore.  In  the  third  (the  only  one  in  grand  dimen- 
sions) she  cleaves  the  sea  in  terror,  in  vain  desired  and 
lamented  by  her  virgin  train.  This  work,  ornamenting  the 
Ducal  Palace,  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  has 
subsequently  been  restored. 

In  Verona,  boasting  a  clime  more  favourable  to  paintings, 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  his  pictures  in  complete  pre- 
servation. Many  noble  houses,  in  particular  that  of  Bevilac- 
qua,  at  one  period  his  patrons,  are  in  possession  of  several. 
As  an  expression  of  his  gratitude,  he  represented  in  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  Bevilacqua  family,  his  own  figure  standing  up- 
right, with  the  air  of  his  attendant.     But  his  San  Giorgio, 


-relieri,  will  find  means  of  Tarring  his  compositions.  The  Cavalier 
Canora  has  recently  prodnoed  two  basei-reUeyi  on  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates.  The  Greek  Tests  are  two,  the  tonic  and  pallium ;  yet  these  are 
finely  varied,  though  there  are  a  number  of  spectators. 
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flUTioanded  by  the  two  grand  histories  of  Farinate  and  of 
Bmsasorci  already  described,  by  some  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
painting  in  Yerona,  is  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  state  of  any 
that  remain.     The  San  Giutiano  of  Rimini  is  likewise  a  vain- 
able  piece,  which   may,   perhaps,    compete   with    the  San 
Giorgio.     The  San  Afra,  at  Brescia,  and  the  S.  Giustina,  at 
Padua,  placed  in  their  respective  churches,  have  also  suffered 
little ;  but  the  last,  indeed,  is  in  too  lofty  a  situation.     His 
labours  for  different  collections  were  very  great,  consisting  of 
portraits,  Venus,  Adonis,  Cupids,  Nymphs,  and  similar  figures, 
in  which  he  displayed  the  most  rich  and  varied  beauty  of 
forms,  fsmcy  in  their  embellishment,  and  novelty  in  his  inven* 
tions ;  all  subjects  indeed  familiar  to  his  pencil,  and  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  different  galleries,  not  omitting  the  imperial  one. 
Among  his  sacred  subjects  he  was  more  particularly  attached 
to  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  one  of  the  most  laboured 
of  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  royal  collection  of  Pitti.    He 
produced,  also,  several  Holy  Families,  in  which  the  better  to 
depart  from  the  common  practice,  he  gave  birth  to  new  inven- 
tions.    They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ridolfi  (p.  307),  copied 
from  one  of  his  own  MSS.     But  his  devotional  pieces  were 
also,  for  the  most  part,  copious  histories ;  such  as  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocents,  laboured  in  the  miniature  style,  at  the  Palazzo 
Borghese ;  the  Esther,  at  Turin,  in  possession  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.     The  Queen  of  Sheba,  among  a  troop  of  handmaids 
at  the  throne  of  Solomon,  a  picture  lately  acquired  by  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  at  Florence.    Halls,  chambers,  and  £a9a(les  like- 
wise, decorated  by  him  in  fresco  with  allegorical  poems  and 
represeut-ations  of  histories,  are  frequently  met  with  in  Venice, 
and  in  the  palaces  and  seats  belonging  to  the  state.     Higldy 
meriting  notice  is  the  palace  of  His  S&rene  Highness  Manin, 
Doge  of  Venice,  to  be  seen  in  the  territory  of  Asolo ;  the  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  Palladio ;  the  stuccoes,  of  Vittoria ;  while 
the  pictures  of  the  Muses,  and  of  many  other  Pagan  deities, 
are  from  the  hand  of  Paul ;  forming  a  union  of  artists  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  place  as  celebrated  among  modem  villas, 
as  was  that  of  Lucullus  among  the  ancients. 

The  school  of  Paul  Veronese  commences,  like  those  already 
described,  with  his  own  family  ;  in  the  first  place,  with  Bene- 
detto, his  younger  brother,  and  with  his  two  sons.  Carlo  and 
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Gabriele.  Benedetto  was  remarkable  for  tbe  fraternal  affec- 
tion he  diepliwed  towardfl  Panl,  assisting  him  in  the  orna- 
mental part  of  his  labours,  particularly  in  his  perspectives,  in 
which  he  poeseesed  considerable  skill.  And,  after  his  death, 
he  shewed  the  same  affection  to  the  two  sons,  directing  them 
by  his  advice,  supporting  them  in  their  undertakings,  and 
leaving  his  inheritance  to  their  family.  His  genius  for  the 
art  was  not  very  great,  and  in  the  pieces  conducted  by  his 
own  hand,  he  appears  only  as  an  imitator  of  Paul,  occasionally 
happy  however  in  a  few  heads,  or  in  his  drapery,  but  by 
no  means  equal  with  himself.  There  is  hardly  a  work 
in  which  the  connoisseur  may  not  easily  detect  something 
weak  or  &ulty,  as  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  Flagellation,  in 
the  Appearance  of  the  Saviour  before  the  Tribunal  of  Pilate, 
which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  San  Niccolo,  and  which 
are  some  of  his  best  productions.  If  he  ever  appears  to  have 
impaased  himself^  as  in  the  instance  of  his  picture  of  St. 
Agatha>  placed  at  the  Angeli,  in  Murano,  the  work  has  been 
ascribed  to  Paul,  and  has  even  been  engraved  under  his  name. 
According  to  Ridolfi,  he  succeeded  better  in  fresoo  than  in 
•ils;  and  both  he  and  Boschini,  who  examined  his  Roman 
histories^  and  his  mythological  Ceibles,  painted  in  stone  colour^ 
in  the  Cortile  of  tne  Mocenighi,  give  us  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  them ;  and  the  same  where  they  speak  of  his  orna- 
mental work,  in  halls  and  other  places,  which  admitted  of  his 
introdocing  a  display  of  architecture  and  embellishments, 
ittther  than  of  figures. 

Carlo  GaJiari,  generally  entitled  Carletto,  the  diminutive 
of  his  name,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  dying  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,*  as  we  find  in  the  register  of  his  parish, 
owing  to  his  excessive  application  to  study,  was  gifted  with  a 
genius  like  that  of  his  hih&r.  His  disposition  was  particu- 
larly docile  and  attentive,  and  he  was  the  boast  of  his  parent, 
whose  sWle  he  emulated  better  than  any  other  artist.  But 
Paul,  ambitious  that  he  should  even  excel  him,  was  unwilling, 
that  by  forming  himself  upon  a  single  model,  he  should  suc- 
ceed only  in  becoming  a  feeble  sectarist.  He  sent  him^  there- 
fore, to  study  the'  school  of  Bassano,  the  robustness  of  which 

*  According  to  Ridolfi,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  attained  his  twenty* 
dxth  j««r ;  but  certainly  not  more  • 
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blended  with  his  own  ele^gance,  would,  he  expected,  prodnoe 
an  original  manner  superior  to  either  of  the  other  two.  At 
the  period  when  Carletto  closed  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  fa- 
ther, he  was  only  in  his  sixteenth,  or  at  farthest  his  eighteenth 
year,  though  he  had  attained  such  progress  and  reputation  in 
the  art  ajs  to  be  enabled  to  complete  several  pictures  left  un- 
finished by  his  parent,  nor  was  he  ever  in  want  of  commis- 
sions. His  productions  often  appear  by  the  hand  of  Paul ; 
whether  at  that  time  he  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  his  own 
resources,  or  that  his  £Either,  at  least,  might  have  retouched 
his  pieces,  is  not  certain.  Skilful  judges,  indeed,  have  pre- 
tended to  discern,  or  rather  to  count  the  number,  of  the 
strokes  traced  by  the  paternal  pencil,  from  their  inimitablo 
ease,  lightness,  and  rapidity.  Thus  it  has  occurred  in  an 
altar-piece  of  San  Frediano  Yescovo,  to  which  is  added  St. 
Catherine,  and  some  other  saint,  placed  in  the  Medicean  Mn- 
fleum,  and  bearing  the  son's  name,  though  boasting  at  the 
same  time  all  the  grace  of  his  father.  But,  wherever  Carlo 
executed  his  pieces  alone,  he  is  easily  distinguishable ;  his 
pencil  is  somewhat  more  full  and  heavy,  while  his  tints  are 
stronger  and  deeper  than  those  of  his  father.  We  have  an 
instance  in  his  San  Agostino,  at  the  church  of  La  Caritil, 
whose  colouring  betrays  that  union  of  the  two  schools  so 
much  desired  by  Paul. 

Gabriele  executed  little  in  which  he  was  not  assisted  by 
his  brother.  In  several  altar-pieces  we  read  as  follows: 
*'  Heredes  Pauli  Caliari  Veronensis  fecerunt ;"  which  alludes 
to  such  pieces  as  Paul  himself  left  imperfect,  the  completion 
of  which  became  a  joint  labour ;  a  system  they  continued^ 
likewise,  in  others,  which  they  produced  for  churches,  and  for 
the  public  palace.  Ridolfi  awards  the  chief  merit  to  Carlo, 
placing  Gabriele  second,  and  adding,  that  Benedetto  had 
likewise  his  share,  more  especially  in  the  architectural  part&. 
Probably  too  some  other  pupil  of  Paul  assisted  them.  For 
in  these,  we  find  represented  the  maxims  of  the  master,  even 
his  studies  and  the  same  figures  as  his.  Still  there  is  occa- 
sionally some  diversity  of  hiand  perceptible,  aa  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  an  Apostle  at  S.  Giustina  of  Padua,  where  one  of  the 
figures  appears  so  much  loaded  with  shade,  as  not  merely  to 
betray  a  difierence  of  hand,  but  of  schools.     Gabriele  sor- 
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Tired  the  other  artists  of  his  family ;  residing  suhsequently  in 
Tenice,  more  in  the  character  of  a  merchant  than  a  painter. 
Still  he  continned  occasionally  to  produce  a  few  portraits  in 
crayons,  extremely  rare,  or  some  picture  of  a  cavalcade ;  nor 
did  he  desist  from  visiting  the  studio  of  the  artists,  where  he 
assisted  them,  when  agreeable,  with  his  advice.  Arriving  at 
the  period  of  1531,  memorable  for  the  great  pestilence  in 
Italy,  and  impelled  by  those  noble  precepts  of  humanity  in- 
culcated in  the  gospel,  he  generously  exposed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  afflicted  fellow-citizens,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  task. 

Proceeding  to  the  other  disciples  of  Paul,  and  to  his  imita- 
tors, it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  enumerate  them.  For  hav- 
ing been  interested  beyond  any  other  painter  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  art  whose  object  is  to  give  pleasure,  so  he  excelled  all 
others  in  the  number  of  his  followers.  We  are  told  by 
Zanetti,  that  many  of  them  were  also  very  successful,  owing 
to  which,  less  accurate  judges  are  apt  to  confound  the  master 
with  those  of  his  school,  if  they  do  not  cautiously  attend  to 
the  two  following  points,  in  which  none  will  be  found  to 
equal  him.  These  are,  1st,  the  fineness  and  peculiar  light- 
ness of  his  pencil  combined  with  sound  judgment ;  2d,  a  very 
ready  and  spirited  expression  of  grace,  and  a  dignity  in  his 
forms,  particularly  in  the  air  of  his  heads.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  his  scholars,  in  the  progress  of  time,  for  the 
most  part  varied  the  grounds  and  the  colouring,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  style  of  the  succeeding  epoch.  Among  the 
Venetians,  there  is  only  enumerated  by  Zanetti  the  name  of 
Parrasio  Michele,*  an  artist  who  enriched  with  the  designs  of 

*  Father  Federici  hfts,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  1803|  brought  to  light 
another  scholar  of  Paul,  and  afterwards  oi  Carletto,  bom,  like  Parrasio, 
in  Venice.  He  calls  him  Giacomo  Lauro,  and  Giacomo  da  Trerigi,  be- 
cause, having  established  himself  in  that  city  with  his  family  while  still  a 
youth,  no  one  could  distinguish  him  by  any  other  patronymic  than  that  of 
Trevigiano.  Thus  speak  several  anonymous  contemporaries,  from  whose 
MSS.  the  reverend  father  has  extracted  no  slight  information  relative  to 
the  pictures  executed  by  Lauro  in  his  new  country.  There  he  ex^oyed 
the  friendship  of  the  fathers  of  San  Domenico,  for  whose  churdi  he 
painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Rocco,  in  which  he  exhibited,  with 
great  tragic  power,  the  terrific  scourge  of  the  phigue.  It  is  honourable 
to  this  artist,  who  died  young,  that  t^  altar-piece,  as  well  as  his  other 
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Paul,  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  colouring  them,  produced 
several  works  worthy  of  him,  more  especially  that  of  a  Pietik^ 
adorning  a  ohapel  within  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  a  piece 
in  which  he  added  a  portrait  of  himself.  The  people  of 
Coneglia  have  preseryed  the  recollection  of  one  of  their  citizens 
named  Giro,  to  whom  they  attrihute  an  altar-piece  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  Christ,  as  nearly  lesemhling  the  style  of  Paul  as  pos- 
sible, for  which  reason  it  was  transferred  mm  the  church  of 
the  Rifonnati  in  that  dty  to  Borne ;  and  they  add,  that  its 
author  was  a  youth,  who  never  attained  to  mature  age.  Cas- 
telfranco  boasts  one  Cesare  Castagnoli  as  a  pupil  of  Paul; 
though  in  his  numerous  paintings  in  fresco  he  cannot  be  said 
to  display  much  power,  at  least  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
spirit,  promptness,  and  copiousness  of  ideas.  A  few  less 
shewy  and  fuciful  productions  from  the  hand  of  Bartolo,  his 
brother,  executed  in  oil,  acquired  for  him  higher  reputation 
than  that  of  Cesaie.  Angelo  Naudi,  an  Italian,  is  much 
commended  by  Palomino  for  his  labours  in  the  royal  paJaces, 
and  in  various  churches  in  Spain,  when  painter  to  the  court 
of  king  Philip.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  really 
received  the  instructions  of  Paul,  instead  of  imbibing  his  man- 
ner by  dint  of  study  and  copying,  like  Bombelli  and  many 
others ;  it  being  recorded  of  tiiis  writer,  otherwise  very  esti- 
mable, that  in  regard  to  masters  he  was  apt  to  embrace  opinions 
by  no  means  always  true.  Omitting  the  names  of  a  great 
number  of  foreigners,  we  make  mention  here  only  of  the 
Veronese,  in  order  that  their  master  should  not  appear  unac* 
companied  by  the  noble  train  of  disciples  bestowed  by  him 
upon  his  country. 

Luigi  Benfatto,  known  by  the  name  of  dal  Friso,  a  sister's 
son,  and  for  many  years  the  guest  of  Paul,  copied  him  in  the 
outset  even  to  servility,  though  he  afterwards  gave  himself 
up  to  an  easy  and  rapid  style  of  composition,  little  short  of 
the  licence  of  the  mannerists.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
only  availed  himself  of  this  facility  in  such  commissions  as 
were  of  small  value.  He  approaches  nearest  to  Paul  in  the 
church  of  San  Raffiiello ;  in  other  places  he  resembles  Palma. 

pietarei,  both  in  oU  and  Iq  freaco,  have,  nnta  lately,  been  attributed 
either  to  Vsal  or  to  Carlo,  or  to  some  lesi  celebrated  hands,  bat  always 
tD  good  and  experienced  artiats. 
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A  noffe  free  and  jspirited  imitator  of  Paul  was  found  in  Maffeo 
Yerona^  a  pupil  and  son-in-law  to  Lnigi,  but  the  quantity 
of  vennilion  with  which  he  heightened  the  colour  of  his  fleshes 
detracts  from  his  work.  Francesco  Montemezzano,  a  Vero- 
nese, approached  still  more  frequently  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding to  the  character  of  the  head  of  his  school.  He  acquired 
j^ieat  reputation  by  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  painted 
for  the  diurch  of  the  Osservanti  alia  Vigna^  and  he  was  em- 
ployed also  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  He  partakes  of  Caliari  in 
kifl  oountenanoea,  in  his  costume,  and  in  the  beauty  of  his 
figures :  as  to  the  rest,  he  was  slow  of  hand,  and  feeble  in  his 
colouring.  His  picture  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Verona,  consisting 
of  the  Apparition  of  Christ  to  the  Magdalen,  appears  ex- 
tremely languid  in  competition  with  that  of  Paul,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  remaining  of  that  period. 
To  these  we  might  add  the  names  of  other  Veronese,  as  All* 
pnndo,  and  Anselmo  Ganneri,  characterised  by  Vasari  hb  an 
aUe  aasistant  to  Paul  his  master. 

Among  alhthe  Veronese  artists  most  resembling  Paul,  when 
amUtious  of  doing  so,  was  his  friend  and  companion,  though 
his  riyal,  Batista  Zelotti.  Instructed  in  the  same  academy, 
he  was  oecasionally  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  occa- 
sionally taught  and  executed  works  himself — always,  however, 
obeerring  the  same  rules.  Vasari  mentions  him  with  commen- 
dation in  his  life  of  Sanmicheli,  where  he  entitle^  him  Batista 
da  Verona,  and  includes  htm  among  the  disciples  of  Titian. 
I  have  seen  a  Holy  Family  by  this  artist,  in  Titian's  style,  in 
tke  Cairaxa  collection,  frequently  extolled  by  us  before,  and 
from  such  a  studio  it  would  appear  we  are  to  look  for  that 
warmth  of  tints,  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  excels  Caliari, 
as  well  as  that  power  of  design  in  which  Zanetti  is  of  opinion 
that  he  also  surpassed  him,  dthough  others  think  very  differ- 
ently. He  often  surpasses  him,  likewise,  in  grandeur,  and 
in  what  appertains  to  painting  in  fresco,  a  circumstance  Paul 
was  aware  of,  and  for  that  reason  sought  to  obtain  his  assist- 
ance in  works  of  that  kind.  He  possessed  great  fertility  of 
ideas  and  a  rapid  hand,  while  he  was  profound  and  judicious 
in  his  compositions.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  esteemed 
another  Paul,  had  he  been  able  to  compete  with  him  in  the 
beauty  of  his  heads,  in  variety,  and  in  grace.     In  truth,  his 
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prodadions  were  frequently  given  to  Paul,  eren  those -ba 
painted  for  the  Council  of  Ten  having  been  engraved  under 
the  latter  name  by  Valentino  le  Febre.  He  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  first  artists  of  his  time,  though  not  estimated  ac« 
cording  to  his  deserts,  from  having  worked  chiefly  in  fresco, 
and  at  a  distance  from  capital  cities,  in  villages,  in  country 
seats,  and  pabioes.  One  of  his  grandest  works  is  seen  at 
Oataio,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Marchese  Tommaso  Obissi, 
where  about  1570,  he  represented  in  different  rooms, 
the  history  of  that  very  ancient  family,  distinguished  no 
less  in  the  council  than  in  arms.  The  place  is  continually 
sought  by  foreigners,  attracted  thither  by  its  splendour, 
by  the  fame  of  these  pictures,  and  by  the  valuable  museum 
of  antiquities,  collected  by  the  hand  of  the  Marchese,  a^ 
task  of  few  years,  but  in  point  of  taste,  abundance,  and 
rarity  of  specimens,  calculated  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
state.  In  his  oil-paintings  Zelotti  could  not  compete  with 
Caliari,  though  he  approached  him  near  enough,  in  his  Fall 
of  St.  Paul,  and  his  Fishing  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  the  dome  of  Yicenza,  to  merit  the  honour  of  having- 
them  attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Caliari. 

This  city  was  his  chief  theatre  of  action ;  he  remained  there 
during  some  time,  and  initiated  one  Antonio,  a  youth  called 
Tognone,  in  the  art,  from  whose  hand  a  few  works  in  fresco 
are  pointed  out  in  the  city,  while  he  is  honoured  by  Ridolfi 
both  with  a  life  and  eulogy.  Zelotti  was  in  Yicenca,  both 
alone  and  together  with  Paul,  where  with  the  help  of  one  of  his 
best  pupils  he  established  a  school,  which  partook  of  the  taste 
of  both  these  masters.  I  reserve  a  list  of  his  followers  for  the 
succeeding  epoch. 

It  is  here  the  place  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  various, 
styles,  hitherto  described  as  attaching  to  the  Venetian  School, 
do  not  comprehend  all  that  flourished  in  the  state.  Ridolfi 
remarks  this  in  his  pre&ce,  and  laments,  that  owing  to  the 
conflagrations  occurring  in  the  city,  or  by  the  neglect  of 
writers,  not  a  few  materials  had  perished  that  might  have 
added  interest  to  his  history.  In  truth,  he  was  not  merely 
ignorant  of  several  of  the  more  ancient  artists,  but  in  the 
period  we  are  describing  omitted  the  names  of  Jacopo  Fallaro 
and  Jacopo  Pisbolica^  whom  Vasari,  in  his  Life  of  Sausovino^ 
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records  with  praise,  citing  from  the  hand  of  the  former  a  pic- 
tare  of  San  Gio.  Colombino,  at  the  Domenicani  delle  Zattere ; 
and  of  the  latter,  his  Ascension  of  Christ  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  He  likewise  passed  over  Yitmlio,  several  of 
whose  productions  are  the  ornament  of  Monte  Novissimo, 
l)earing  his  name.  These  artists,  judging  from  their  manner 
and  other  points,  ere  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Titian. 
Bidolfi  made  mention,  and  more  at  length,  of  another,  who, 
exactly  contemporary  with  Paul,  continued  to  flourish  many 
years  after  him,  but  always  assailed  by  fortune ;  and  though 
a  good  eoloorist,  being  greatly  deficient  in  point  of  invention 
and  design.  His  name  was  Antonio  Foler ;  and,  as  a  con- 
Tincing  proof  of  his  mediocrity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude 
to  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  church  of  that  name ; 
it  is  nevertheless  one  of  his  best  altar-pieces.  In  small  figures^ 
however,  he  appears  to  have  had  merit. 

Before  concluding  the  present  epoch,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  two  painters ;  one  a  foreigner,  the  other  a  v  enetian, 
both  of  whom  followed  a  style  altogether  different  from  such 
as  we  have  already  describel.  The  artist  of  Venice  is  Batista 
Franco,  called  Semolei.  He  has  been  treated  of  in  the  first 
Tolume  in  several  parts,  and  especially  in  what  relates  tT 
Baroecio,  to  whom  he  was  master.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
Bome,  and  so  great  was  his  progress  in  the  art  of  design, 
that  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Micl^l- 
angelo.  In  ornamenting  San  Gio.  Decollate,  a  church  belong- 
ing to  the  Florentines  in  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  making  a  parade  of  his  powers,  and  his  style  be- 
came somewhat  loaded  in  the  attempt.  In  his  other  pictures 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  dome  at  XJrbino,  and  in  that  of 
Osimo,  where  he  painted  in  1547,  in  Bologna,  and  in  Venice, 
I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  similar.  He  invariably 
appears  to  have  been  an  able  follower  of  Michelangelo,  and  a 
more  powerful  colourist  than  the  chief  part  of  the  Florentine 
artists.  It  is  easier  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  than  in  his  native  city  of  Venice,  whi- 
ther he  seems  to  have  retired  towards  the  close  of  his  days, 
since,  in  1556,  he  was  among  the  artists  selected  to  adorn  the 
library  of  St.  Mark.  There  he  represented  his  fable  of 
Actaeon,  along  with  seven^  symbolical  inventions;   and  a 
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few  other  of  his  pictaree  are  exhibited  there  in  pablic     He 
died  not  long  subseqaently  in  the  year  1561. 

The  foreign  artist  is  Giuseppe  Porta  della  Chofagnana, 
already  mentioned,  likewise,  under  the  Roman  School,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  by  Francesco  Salriati,  whose  ear- 
name  he  assumed.  For  this  reaaon  he  is  sometimes  entitled 
in  history  Salviati  the  younger.  He  accompanied  his  master 
to  Venice,  on  the  butter  being  inyited  by  the  Patriaidi 
Giimani  to  embellish  his  palace,  where  he  produced  hia  eele* 
brated  Psyche,  still  to  be  seen  there,  near  two  fHotues  by 
the  hand  of  Porta.  Francesco,  howeirer,  soon  left  Yeniee ; 
Yasari  adducing  as  a  veiy  sufficient  reason,  that  it  was  no 
place  for  the  residence  of  artists  distinguished  for  ezcellence 
in  design.  But  the  success  of  Porta,  who  became  estaUidied 
and  died  at  Yeniee,  clearly  proves  the  contrary.  Initiated 
in  a  knowledge  of  design  by  Francesco,  he  wholly  retained 
the  character  of  the  Florentine  School,  only  enlivening  it 
with  tints  in  the  Yenetian  taste.  Neverthdeas,  he  w«e 
approved  by  Titian,  and  selected  along  with  Paul  and  other 
leading  names  to  paint  in  the  libraiy  of  St.  Hazk;  he  was 
continoally  engaged  to  work  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  both  in 
public  and  in  private;  and  was  always  distinguished  there  asone 
of  the  moflt  able  masters  of  his  age.*  Several  of  his  altar- 
pieces  remain,  and  among  others  one  of  the  Assumption ;  a 
beautiful  piece,  at  the  Servi,  in  Yeniee,  besides  a  Christ  taken 
from  the  Gross,  at  Mnraao,  displaying  powers  of  invention 
wholly  original,  full  of  expression,  and  an  air  of  mijesty  not 
veiy  usual  in  this  school.  He  repeated  the  same  subject  fre- 
quently;  and  tiiere  was  a  duplicate  in  the  Ducal  collection  at 
Hodena,  subsequently  transferred  to  Dresden. 

Following  these  artists,  the  reader  must  not  be  surprised  to 
meet  with  the  name  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who,  as  will  iqppear 
from  the  index,  derived  his  surname  also  from  his  master.  He 
was  much  courted  in  Yeniee,  owing  fo  his  excellence  in  the 
art  of  statuary,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an  architect,  with  which 
he  ornamented  public  places.  Still  he  £uled  not  to  exercise 
some  influence  over  that  of  painting,  at  least  of  design  ;  in 
which  he  had  been  well  instructed  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in 

•  See  Boicliiid,  Carta,  p.  160.    Zanetti,  p.  464. 
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Florence.  Indeed,  as  the  director  of  the  edifice  of  St  Mark^ 
sumeroQS  artists  were  dependent  npon  him ;  and  it  is  known^ 
that  he  received  some  commissions  for  designs  in  mosaic  work» 
which  I  do  not,  however,  find  particulariied ;  as  well  as 
others,  most  probably  in  tapestry,  for  the  altar  of  the  sacra^ 
meaty  as  it  has  been  conjectured  from  their  style,  by  Signer 
Zanetti.  In  regard  to  foreign  styles,  we  mnst  proceed, 
withont  dwelling  upon  the  Cavalier  Zuccaro^  Passignano,  and 
lathers  already  treated  in  their  respective  fehools,  to  make 
brief  mention  of  Giuseppe  Calimberg,  by  birth  a  German, 
who  flourished  a  considerable  time  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
aboat  1570.  There  is  the  Battle  of  ConstantLne,  by  his  hand, 
still  preserved  at  the  Servi ;  and  had  he  always  die^layed  the 
flame  taste,  I  should  not  scruple  to  pronounce  him  excellent, 
ihcNigh  somewhat  heavy,  in  the  practice  of  his  art  Subsequent 
to  him  appears  to  have  flourished  Gio.  di  Chere  Loranese, 
who  anght  to  be  mentioned,  before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
sect  of  mannerists,  and  of  the  Tenebroti,*  Ranking  among 
the  scholars  of  the  best  Yenetian  masters,  he  produced  a  his- 
tory-piece for  the  grand  council  halL  Other  names  of  foreign 
artists  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Guida :  it  is  my  object  in 
this  school,  as  in  the  rest,  to  record  only  such  as  are  most  de- 
serving of  commemoration. 

In  die  progress  of  the  present  history,  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably have  observed,  that  no  distinction  had  yet  been  made 
between  certain  species  of  painting,  previous  to  the  sixteenth 
century*  The  figurist  copied  every  thing,  and  availed  himself 
of  evtry  thing  to  adorn  his  compositions ;  landscapes,  animals, 
fniits,  flowers,  and  perspective,  were  all  employed  as  aoees- 
aaries  in  favour  of  the  leading  art ;  the  execution  of  which 
was  about  as  difficult  to  the  great  masters  as  the  throne 
of  Jupiter  to  Phidias,  after  having  completed  the  figure  of  the 
god.  By  degrees,  however,  they  began  to  separate,  and  to 
treat  these  parts  of  painting  severally.  The  Flemish  were 
among  the  first,  who,  pursuing  the  bent  of  their  genius,  se- 
lected their  respective  branches,  and  composed  pictures,  in 
which  landscape,  for  example,  became  the  principal  object, 

*  A  dais  of  artisto  so  called,  from  tbdr  exoeiaive  uae  of  ^sip 
and  daik  colonrs.^'Tr. 
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while  the  figure  in  its  turn  became  an  acoeasarj.  And  ^e 
may  here  remark,  with  Bellori,  that  ^  the  best  of  these  artiste 
dipped  their  pencil  in  those  fine  Venetian  colours ;"  hj  no 
means  one  of  ^he  least  boasts  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
Italians,  likewise,  attended  seyerallj  to  these  branches  of  the 
art,  and  in  particular  to  landscapes.  It  was  Titian  who 
opened  the  true  path  to  our  landscape  painters ;  although 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  champaign  scenery  was  introduced  in 
aid  of  his  figures ;  never  the  contrary.  One  of  these,  con- 
sisting of  a  Holy  Family,  was  in  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
Massa  and  Carrara,  lately  deceased,  who  left  it  as  a  legacy  to 
the  Prince  Carlo  Albani,  of  Milan.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Titian  was  imitated  by 
many  Flemish  artists ;  and  among  the  Venetians  by  €rio. 
Maria  Verdizzotti,  one  of  his  literary  friends,  who  painted 
under  his  direction  several  landscapes,  much  esteemed  in  diffe- 
rent collections,  where  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  Bassani  produced  examples  of  small  pictures  of  qua- 
drupeds and  birds,  which  consisting  of  copies  taken  from 
those  seen  in  their  histories,  are  easily  recognised.  They  are 
not  so  numerous,  however,  as  their' history  pieces ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  having  seen  specimens  of  them  except  in  the  Vene- 
tian state.  In  drawing  fish,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Gensio 
or  Qennesio  Liberale,  a  native  of  Friuli,  has  been  mentioned 
with  praise  by  Vasari,  and  afterwards  by  Ridolfi. 

A  taste  for  grotesques,  was  introduced  into  Venice  from 
Rome,  by  a  citizen  of  the  republic,  recorded  by  me  elsewhere 
as  the  master  of  this  kind  of  art.  His  name  was  Morto  da 
Feltro,  who,  in  the  company  of  Giorgione^  employed  himself 
in  Venice,  though  without  leaving  any  traces  of  his  hand. 
There  are  specimens  of  grotesques,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  painted 
by  Batista  Franco,  who  had  likewise  beheld  ancient  examples 
of  them  at  Rome.  There  were  others  painted  for  the  Patri- 
arch of  Aquileja,  his  patron,  by  Giovanni  di  Udine,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari  under  the  names  of  Manni  and  Ricamatore ; 
an  artist  very  celebrated  in  his  line,  and  almost  unique  in. 
drawing  every  kind  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
I  have  included  him  in  the  school  of  Gior^one ;  and  he  is 
stated  more  at  length  in  that  of  Raffaello ;  for  he  remained 
but  little  while  with  his  first  master,  and  in  Upper  Italy ;  but 
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longer  In  Rome,  and  duxing  some  time  in  Florence.  Hie  pic 
turee  of  birds,  or  finuta,  executed  in  oil,  are  pointed  ont  in 
different  collections,  thoogfa,  if  I  mistake  not,  uej  are  not  all 
genoine.  It  is  not,  indeed,  that  he  produced  no  specimens  in 
oil,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  any  that  are 
certain ;  nor  that  he  was  incapable  of  drawing  larger  figures 
than  such  as  we  see  in  his  satyrs,  in  his  boys,  and  nymphs, 
with  which  he  direisified  the  little  landscapes  and  the  tracery 
of  his  grotesques.  Yasari  mentions  some  of  his  standards, 
one  of  which,  executed  in  Udine,  for  the  Fraternity  of  Cas- 
tello^  presents  in  rather  large  proportions,  a  blessed  virgin 
with  the  divine  child,  and  an  angel  making  her  an  offering  of 
the  same  castle.  The  original,  though  much  defaced,  still 
exists,  and  there  is  also  a  copy  in  the  chapel,  executed  by 
Pini  in  1653.  There  likewise  remains  in  the  archiepiscopal 
pahice,  a  chamber  which  contains,  among  some  grotesques, 
two  scriptural  histories,  drawn  in  half-length  figures,  not  so 
perfect  as  the  ornamental  part,  but  valuable  from  their  rarity. 
His  other  productions,  both  in  Udine  and  the  state,  have  been 
enumerated  in  a  learned  letter  written  by  the  Ab.  Boni,  upon 
the  standard  or  gon&lone,  just  described.  If  we  might  haaurd 
a  conjecture  relative  to  the  school  of  Giovanni  and  of  Feltro, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  for  a  pupil  to  one  of  these, 
Giorgio  Bellunese,  an  artist,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gesarini, 
**  very  excellent  in  friezes  and  in  minute  ornaments,"  and 
moreover  an  able  portrait-painter.  He  flourished  at  San 
Tito,  a  place  in  the  Friuli,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
eeatarj ;  so  that  the  time^  the  place,  and  his  employment  in 
ornamental  work,  seem  equally  to  favour  our  opinion. 

The  art  of  architectural  design  received  groat  assistance  in 
Yenioe  during  this  period,  from  the  works  of  Sansovino,  Pal- 
iadio,  and  other  consummate  architects,  who  gave  finished 
examples  of  magnificent  edifices ;  while  Daniel  Barbaro  com- 
posed very  useful  treatises  upon  perspective ;  and  it  became 
an  attribute  of  the  art  to  feign  colonnades,  galleries,  and  rich 
cornices,  for  those  halls  in  which  real  architecture  would  not 
admit  of  them.  In  this,  Cristoforo  and  Stefano  Rosa  more 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  They  were  from 
Brescia,  very  intimate  with  Titian,  and  merited  the  honour  of 
being  employed  by  him,  in  his  architectural  ornaments  for 
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several  of  hie  enbjects.  In  Bre8ei%  in  Yenioe,  and  p«rtiea-> 
larlj  in  tbe  aate-ehamber  to  the  libraij  of  BL  Mark,  we  may 
meet  with  some  of  their  pen^>eetiyes,  so  admivahlj  exeonteMi 
as  to  sarprise  us  hy  their  air  of  majestj,  cheating  the  eje  by 
their  relief;  and  when  beheld  in  dilTeteiit  points  of  view^ 
always  producing  a  good  eiSetL  Their  school  oostinsad  to 
flourish  during  many  jears^  in  their  native  stele ;  and  was 
subsequently  su^^rted  by  Bona,  exoelleot  also  in  figniefli,  as 
well  as  by  other  artists.  Bosdbini  bestows  naoy  conimea- 
dations  upon  it  in  different  parts  of  his  work  in  Terse ;  and 
in  particular  at  p.  225,  where  he  declares,  that  Brescia  was 
the  source  of  this  art ;  which  applies  of  course  to  the  Yeaetian 
state. 

Finally,  the  art  of  mosaic  work,  in  stone  and  coloured 
glass,  at  that  time  attained  each  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
Venice,  that  V asari  obserred  with  surprise,  ^  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  effect  more  with  colours."*  The  chureh 
and  portico  of  St  Mark  remains  an  invaluable  museum  of  the 
kind ;  where,  commencing  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  may 
trace  the  gradual  progress  <^  design  bekmging  to  each  age  up 
to  the  present,  as  exhibited  in  many  works  in  mosaie,  Uh 
ginning  from  the  Greeks,  and  continued  by  the  Italians.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  very  interesting  notices  relating 
to  civic  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  A  portion  of  the  most 
ancient  specimens  had  long  either  perished,  or  fallen  into 
decay,  and  it  had  been  resolved  to  substitute  fresh  ones  in 
their  plaoe.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  i^r  the  year  1400, 
upon  the  revival  of  painting,  a  desire  prevailed  to  banish  the 
taste  of  the  Greeks;  and  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  mosaics  of 
that  age  wo  meet  with  the  modem  antique  st^e,  the  same 
as  in  regard  to  pictures.  It  will  be  enough  to  cite  the 
chapel  of  the  Masooli,  decorated  by  Mich^  Zambono  with 

^  There  wm  an  attempt  to  revhre  it  made  in  FloreDoe.  Koscoe,  In  his 
**  Life  of  Lorenso  de'  Medici"  (Ycd.  U.  p.  220,  6fch  ed.)»  relates,  thst, 
with  GherardO)  Lorenzo  associated  Domenico  Ghirlaadajo  to  work  in 
mosaic  at  the  chapel  ot  San  Zenobio  :  but  that  this  undertaking,  so  ad- 
mirably begun,  was  interrupted  by  Lorenzo's  death ;  insomnch  that  '*  his 
attempts,"  obsenres  the  historian,  "  were  thus  in  a  great  degree  ftta^ 
tratod."    Thia  honour  appeared  to  be  reaenrad  for  Venice. 
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hirtoriftg  of  the  life  of  the  Turgin,  executed  with  eztimofdiiiaij 
Gare»  and  designed  in  the  best  taate  of  the  Yivarini. 

The  flame  taste  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Titian ;  and  to  this 
ho  gave  a  renewed  spirit,  and  eren  furnished  sereral  of  these 
ajrtista  with  designs.  Marco  Luciano  Eiazo  and  Vincensio 
Bianchini  are  the  first,  who,  about  I^IT^  snooeeded  in  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  art  To  the  last  is  referred  that  celebrated 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  which  adorns  the  portioo  or  vestibnle. 
Both  these,  however,  were  surpasfled  by  Francesco  and  Va- 
lerio  Zuceati  of  Treviso,  or  rather  of  the  Yaltelline,  sons  of 
the  same  Sebastian  who  initiated  Titian  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  art.  Of  these,  likewise,  there  appears  in  the  portico 
a  San  Marco,  among  various  prophets  and  doctors,  and  with 
two  histories  that  maj  be  pronounced  the  best  mosaic  works^ 
produced  during  the  age  of  painting.  I  have  seen  altar- 
pieces  for  churches,  and  pictures  for  private  ornament,  in  the 
aame  taste.  The  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence  possesses  a  por- 
trait from  life  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  worked  by  Yalerio  ;  and 
a  San  Giarolamo,  by  Francesco,  is  known  to  have  been  pre- 
aented  by  the  republic  to  the  court  of  Savoy.  Subsequent  to 
these,  whom  Yasari  erroneously  calls  sometimes  Zuccheri, 
sometimes  Zuccherini,  Arminio,  a  son  of  Yalerio,  was  in  muck 
lepnte.  Nor  did  this  family  only  possess  the  art  of  colour- 
ing stone  and  glass  with  admirable  skill ;  but  they  understood 
the  principles  of  design,  more  particularly  Francesco,  who 
kad  been  a  painter  before  entering  upon  mosaic  works.  The 
family  of  Bianchini,  and  the  other  artists  then  employed  at 
St  Mark,  were  not  equally  well  instructed ;  and,  stimulated 
by  feelings  of  envy,  they  declared  open  enmity  against  the 
Zuceati,  for  having  assisted  with  the  brush  to  supply  some 
parts  of  the  design  to  be  executed  in  mosaic ;  nor  did  they 
fail  to  cry  down  the  ability  of  Yalerio,  to  whom  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Titian  and  his  son  afibrded  succour.  It  would  be 
tedious  here  to  relate  the  various  persecutions,  litigations,  and 
losses,  owing  to  this  quarrel ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
extracted  by  Zanetti  from  authentic  documents,  and  minutely 
described.  Enough,  that  he  concludes  with  extolling  the  Zuc- 
eati, together  with  Yincenzio  Bianchini ;  to  whom,  as  being 
acquainted  with  design,  it  was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  rough 
draught  for  the  intended  work.     Others  were,  for  the  most 
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part,  in  want  of  cartooos  and  complete  paintings,  in  order  to 
model  their  moeaio  works,  and  even  then  thej  conducted  them 
with  skill  much  inferior  to  their  predecessors.     In  this  list  he 
computes  Domenico,  the  brother,  and  Gio.  Antonio^  the  son  of 
Vincenxio  Bianchini^  as  well  as  Bartolommeo  Bosza,  at  one 
time  a  pupil,  and  then  an  accuser  along  with  the  rest,  of  the 
Znccati.     In  the  time  of  these  artists  were  first  adopted,  and 
practically  applied,  the  works  and  designs  of  Salviati  and  of 
Tintoretto.    The  names  succeeding  these,  were  Gio.  Antonio 
Marini,  a  pupil  of  Bona,  and  Lorenio  Ceccato,  both  admira- 
ble artificers ;  Luigi  Gaetano  and  Jaeopo  Pasterini,  with 
Francesco  Tureasio,  notices  of  whom  are  brought  up  to  the 
year  1618.     They  worked  after  the  cartoons  of  the  two  Tin-* 
toretti,  of  Palma  the  younger,  of  MafTeo  Verona,  of  Leandro 
Bassano,  of  Aliense,  of  Padovanino,  of  Tisianello,  besides 
sereral  others.     About  the  year  1600  commenced  a  series  of 
artists  less  generally  known ;  a  list  of  whose  works  may  be 
consulted  at  the  close  of  that  yery  valuable  publication, 
*^  Delia  Pittura  Veneziana."      These  last,   howerer,  have 
•confined  their  labours  to  the  decoration  of  new  walls,  from 
modem  designs;  as  since  1610,  a  decree  has  been  in  force 
against  the  destruction  of  ancient  mosaic  works,  in  however 
rude  or  Greekish  a  taste ;  but  in  case  of  impending  destruc- 
tion, they  were  to  be  removed  and  restored  with  care,  and 
alfcerwards  refixed  in  the  same  place.     By  this  measure  a  se- 
ries of  monuments  is  preserved  to  posterity,  which,  in  its  kind, 
is  quite  unique  in  Italy  and  the  world. 
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InooTEtioiis  of  the  Manneriite  of  the  Seventeenth  Centorj.    CoTruption 
of  Venetian  Painting. 

A  SORT  of  fatality  seems  to  prevail  in  all  human  things,  ren- 
dering their  duration  in  the  same  state  of  short  continuance ; 
80  that  after  attaining  their  highest  elevationy  we  may  afr- 
suredly  at  no  distant  period  look  for  their  decline.    The  glory 
of  precedency,  of  whatever  kind,  will  not  long  remain  the 
boast  of  one  place,  or  in  possession  of  a  single  nation*     It 
migrates  from  country  to  country ;  and  the  people  that  yester- 
day received  laws  from  another,  will  to-morrow  impose  them. 
Those  who  to-day  are  the  instructors  of  a  nation,  will  to-mor- 
row become  ambitious  of  being  admitted  in  the  number  of  its 
disciples.     Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  proposition,  but  it  would  be  quite  superfluous.     For 
whoever  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  civil  or  literary  his- 
tory, whoever  has  observed  the  passing  events  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  will  easily  furnish  hims^  with  proofs,  without 
ihe  aid  of  writers  to  direct  him.     We  have  already  traced  the 
same  revolution  of  affairs  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  the  two 
schools  of  Rome  and  Florence,  which,  arriving  at  the  zenith 
of  their  £une,  fell  into  decay  precisely  at  the  period  when  that 
of  Venice  began  to  exalt  itself.     And  we  shall  now  perceive 
the  decline  of  the  latter,  during  the  same  age  in  which  the 
Tlorentine  began  to  revive,  in  which  the  school  of  Bologna  ac- 
quired its  highest  degree  of  reputation ;  and  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  seemed  to  rise  by  studying  the  models  of  the  Ve- 
netian.    So  indeed  it  was :  the  Caracci  were  maoh  devoted  to 
Titian,  to  Qiorgione,  to  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  and 
thence  formed  styles,  and  produced  pupils  that  conferred 
honour  upon  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  Ve- 
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netiana,  too,  atudied  the  same  examples,  and  derived  from  then 
a  certain  mannerism  reprehensible  enough  in  them,  but  much 
more  so  in  their  disciples.  These,  devoting  themselves  in  their 
first  studies  to  more  classical  artists,  and  attaining  a  certain 
practice  both  in  design  and  colouring,  next  aimed  at  display- 
ing upon  a  grand  s(»le,  figures,  not  so  much  taken  from  life» 
as  from  engravings  and  pictures,  or  from  their  own  imagina- 
tions ;  and  the  more  rapidly  these  were  executed,  the  better 
did  they  suppose  they  had  succeeded.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  die  examples  of  Tintoretto  proved,  in  this  respect^ 
more  prejudicial  than  useful.  Few  were  ambitious  of  emu- 
lating his  profound  knowledge,  which  in  some  measure  serves 
to  veil  his  defects ;  but  his  haste,  his  carelessness,  and  his 
grounds^  ihey  more  willingly  adopted ;  while  his  great  name 
was  advanced  aa  a  shield  to  cover  their  own  faults.  And  th# 
earliest  of  these,  not  yet  unmindful  of  the  m<L-rimg  of  a  better  age, 
did  not  rush  blindly  into  all  these  errors  and  exoesses ;  bat  by 
their  superiority  of  spirit,  and  by  their  tints,  maintained  their 
ground  better  than  the  mannerists  of  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine styles.  But  to  these .  succeeded  others,  whose  schooLs 
degenerated  still  more  from  the  ancient  mlee  of  art.  We 
advance  this  without  metining  to  cast  the  least  imputatioa 
upon  really  good  artists,  who  flourished  even  during  this 
period ;  for  an  age  rarely  occurs  in  which  good  sense  becomes 
altogether  extinct  Even  during  the  barbarity  of  ihe  dark 
ages,  we  meet  with  specimens  of  some  marble  busts  of  the 
Cnsars,  and  some  of  their  medals,  which  approach  a  better 
taste ;  and  thus  also  in  the  age  we  are  describing  appeared 
geniuses,  who  either  wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  kept  them- 
selves free  from  the  general  infection ;  **  et  tenu^re  animnm 
contra  sua  sieoula  rectum." — Propert, 

Jacopo  Palma  the  younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  Pahna,  his  great  nncle,  waa  an  artist  who 
might  equally  be  entitled  the  IsiSt  of  the  good  age,  and  the 
first  of  the  bad.  Bom  in  1544,  after  receiving  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  father  Antonio,  a  painter  of  a  confined  genius,  he 
exercised  himself  in  copying  from  Titian,  and  the  best  of  the 
national  artists.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  taken  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  accompanied 
him  to  his  capital     He  afterwards  spent  eight  years  in 
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Bome»  where  he  kid  a  good  fonndatioii  for  his  profession,  by 
dengning  from  the  antique,  oopying  Michehbagdio  and  RaJ^- 
£iello;  and,  in  particolar,  bj  atadjing  the  ehiaroeenroB  of 
Polidoro.  This  last  was  his  great  model,  and  next  to  him 
came  Tintoretto;  he  being  naturanj  inclined,  like  them,  to 
animate  his  figures  with  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  ami  a 
spirit  peculiarlj  their  own.  On  his  return  to  Venioe,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  bj  several  works,  conducted  with  singular 
care  and  diligence ;  nor  are  there  wanting  professors  who  hare 
bestowed  on  him  a  rery  hi^  degree  of  praise,  for  disphijing 
the  excellent  maxims  of  tJ^  Roman,  united  to  what  was  best 
in  the  Venetian  School  It  is  obserred  hy  Zanetti,  that  some 
of  his  productions  were  attributed  by  professors  to  the  hand 
of  Giusej^  del  Salyiati,  whose  merit,  in  point  of  design  and 
solidity  of  stfle,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  wbt^ie  of 
these  are  executed  with  peculiar  facility,  a  dangetous  gift 
both  in  painting  and  in  poetry,  which  this  artist  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  Though  he  made  the  greatest  exertions 
to  bring  himself  ipto  notice,  he  was  little  employed ;  the  post 
was  already  occupied  by  men  of  consummate  ability,  by  Tin- 
toretto and  Paul  Veronese ;  and  these  monopolized  all  the 
most  Incratiye  commissions*  Pabna,  howerer,  obtained  the 
rank  of  third ;  duefly  by  means  of  Vittoria,  a  distinguished 
sculptor  and  architect ;  whose  opinion  was  ad(^i>ted  in  the  dis« 
tribution  of  the  labours  even  of  artists  themselves.  Dis- 
pleased  at  the  little  deference  shewn  him  by  Robusti  and 
Paul,  he  began  to  encourage  Palma,  and  to  asast  him  also 
with  his  advice,  so  that  he  shortly  acquired  a  name.  We 
have  related  a  similar  instAnce  in  regard  to  Bernini,  who 
brought  forward  Cortona  against  Sacchi,  at  Rome,  besides 
seyeral  morei,  productive  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  art 
So  true  it  is  that  the  same  passions  prevail  in  every  age, 
everywhere  pursue  the  same  track,  and  produce  the  same  re* 
suits. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Palma,  overwhelmed  with  commis- 
eions,  remitted  much  of  his  former  diligence.  In  progress  of 
time,  he  became  even  yet  more  careless,  until  upon  the  death 
of  his  eldest  rivals,  including  Corona,  who  in  hu  latest  works 
had  begun  to  surpass  him,  firee  from  competition  he  asserted 
unquestioned  sway,  and  despatched  his  ^eoes  rapidly.    His 
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pictarea,  indeed,  might  often  be  pronounoed  rough  draughts, 
a  title  bestowed  upon  them  in  ridicule  bj  the  Cavalier  d'Ar- 
pino.  In  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  produce  a  piece  wor- 
thy of  his  name,  it  became  requisite,  not  only  to  allow  him 
the  full  time  he  pleased,  but  the  full  price  he  chose  to  ask, 
without  further  reference,  ezoept  to  his  own  discretion,  in 
which  truly  he  did  not  greatly  abound.  Upon  such  terms  he 
executed  that  fine  picture  of  San  Benedetto,  at  the  church  of 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  for  the  noble  fEunily  of  Moro.  It 
resembled  many  of  those  he  had  produced  in  his  best  days  at 
Venice,  and  in  particular  that  celebrated  naval  battle-piece  of 
Francesco  Bembo,  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico^  Other 
valuable  specimens  are  found  scattered  elsewhere,  in  part 
mentioned  by  Ridolfi,  and  in  part  unknown  to  him.  Such 
are  his  Santa  ApoUonia,  at  Cremona,  his  San  Ubaldo  and  his 
Nunziata,  at  Pesaro,  and  his  Invenzione  della  Croce,  at  Ur- 
bino,  a  piece  abounding  in  figures,  and  full  of  beauty,  variety^ 
and  expression.  His  tints  are  fresh,  sweet,  and  clear,  less 
splendid  than  those  of  Paul,  but  more  pleasing  than  in  Tin- 
toretto; and  though  scantily  applied,  they  are  more  durable 
than  those  of  certain  foreign  pictures  more  heavily  laid  on. 
In  the  animation  of  his  figures  he  approaches  the  two  precede 
mg  artists,  particularly  in  his  more  studied  works,  as  he  has 
shewn  in  his  Chastisement  of  the  Serpents,  a  picture  that 
seems  embued  with  horror.  In  eveiy  other  instance  he  has 
always  sufficient  art  to  please ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  a 
man  who  led  the  way  to  the  most  corrupt  period  in  Venice,  as 
it  has  been  observed  of  Vasari  at  Florence,  and  of  Zuocaro  at 
Home,  could  thus  exhibit  so  many  attractions,  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  calculated  to  feast  the  eye,  and  to  £x.  the  soul  of 
the  spectator.  Both  Guercino  and  Guide  were  sensible  of  the 
power  of  his  pencil ;  and  when  examining  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces,  at  the  Cappucini,  in  Bologna,  *'  What  a  pity,"  they 
exclaimed,  ^'  that  the  master  of  such  a  pencil  should  be  no 
more."  (Boschini,  p.  383.) 

In  observance  of  my  plan  of  accompanying  each  master 
with  his  train  of  followers,  I  set  out  with  Marco  Boschini,  a 
Venetian,  who  flourished  during  this  same  deterioration  of  a 
nobler  age.  He  was  a  pupil  to  Palma,  and  has  left  some  me- 
morials of  the  different  professors  of  the  third  epoch,  not  to  be 
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met  with  in  kdj  other  work.  Flofessing  the  art  of  engraving, 
rather  than  that  of  painting,  he  had,  neverthelees,  so  mach 
merit  in  the  hitter,  as  to  approach  the  manner  of  Palma,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Sapper  of  oar  Lord,  in  the  Sacristy  of  San 
Girolamo ;  as  well  as  that  of  Tintoretto,  as  we  gather  from  a 
few  of  his  altar-pieces  in  the  territory  of  Padoa,  and  his  pic- 
tures for  private  ornament,  remaining  at  Venice,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  re- 
corded in  the  piefiace  to  this  work,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  composed  in  ^'  quartine,"  with  the  following  title ; 
and  by  this  prodnotion  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known :  '^  The 
Chart  of  pictorial  Navigation,  a  Dialogue  between  a  Venetian 
senator  (a  dilettante)  and  a  professor  of  painting,  under  the 
names  of  Eoelenza  and  Compare,  divided  into  eight  venti^  or 
winds,  with  which  the  Venetian  vessel  is  borne  into  the  deep 
Sea  of  Painting,  as  its  Absolute  Mistress,  to  the  confusion  of 
Buch  as  do  not  understand  the  loadstone  and  the  compass." 

Thus,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  judge  from  the 
facade  of  the  style  of  a  whole  edifice  in  the  gothic  taste,  the 
reader  may  gather,  from  this  very  loaded  title,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  lEioschini's  work.  It  is,  indeed,  written  in  the  most 
Terbose  style  of  the  Seicentisti ;  a  mixture  of  unsound  reason- 
ing, strange  allegory,  tame  allusions,  frivolous  conceits  in- 
vented on  evervname,  and  phraseology  that  surpasses  even 
that  of  Ciampob  and  Melosio ;  for  these  at  least  wrote  in  the 
Italian  dialect,  whereas  Boschini  protests  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  a  foreign  idiom,  but  to  speak  like  the  Venetian 
people.  From  this  undistinguishing  kind  of  nationality  arises 
his  malevolence  against  Vasari,  and  the  methods  of  the 
foreign  schools,  as  well  as  his  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Vene- 
tian artists,  whom  he  prefers,  as  we  learn  from  his  title-page, 
to  all  the  painters  in  the  world,  not  merely  as  respects  their 
manner  of  colouring,  but  in  point  of  invention  and  design. 
What  is  worse,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  fine  old 
painters  and  the  mannerists  of  his  own  times,  and  speaks  as  if 
the  masters- of  the  former  age  wete  still  flourishing,  and  teach- 
ing in  their  schools,  or  fui  if  the  modem  possessed  the  same 
powers  and  the  same  reputation ;  a  gross  equivocation  into 
which  the  tiresome  Compare,  or  gossip,  is  continually  falling, 
and  which  his  'credulous  ExceUency  as  frequently  commends. 
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I^  howerer,  in  treating  of  Yaaari,  I  in  Bome-measnie  ex- 
posed hifl  partialitieB,  in  conaderation  of  prejndioes  iml»bed 
by  hifl  education,  which  are  afterwards  witii  diffionltj  eradi- 
•cated,  I  ought  to  make  uae  of  the  same  liberality  in  r^;aid 
to  Boschini,  more  especially  aa  he  possessed  fewer  opportuni- 
ties of  ridding  himself  of  them,  nerer  having  visited  Borne  or 
Florenoe,  and  giving  his  opinions  upon  foreign  schools,  from 
the  hearsay  relations  of  others.  It  is  true  that  he  cites  in 
&voar  of  the  Yenetians  the  opinion  of  many  distingaished 
men;  bm  that  of  Yelasco,  who  protested  to  Salvator  Boaa^ 
that  Raffaello  was  no  longer  a  i&vourito  witii  ium  after  hav- 
ing seen  Yenice ;  or  that  of  Bnbens,  who,  after  spending  up* 
wuds  of  six  years  at  Rome  to  little  purpose,  formed  his  style 
OB  the  models  of  Titian.  Albano  likewise  regretted  that  he 
had  not  commenced  his  studies  in  Yenice,  preferably  to  Borne ; 
and  Pier  da  Cortona  having  seen  the  works  of  the  Yenetian 
School,  cancelled  some  of  his  labours,  and  ornamented  afredi 
two  chambers  of  the  Palazeo  Pitti,  and  one  in  the  Casa  Bar- 
berinL  But  these  authorities,  which  he  addnees  along  with 
others,  taken  chiefly  from  artists  who  preferred  beauty  of 
^oolouring  to  accuracy  of  design,  do  not  prove  much,  and  might 
be  opposed  by  other  authorities,  even  of  great  punters^  more 
particularly  English  and  French,  who  embraced  a  contrary 
opinion.  Besides,  the  panegyrists  thus  cited  by  him,  did  not 
commend  the  modem  so  much  as  the  ancient  Yenetian  pain- 
ters, so  as  by  no  means  to  possess  the  weight  he  would  attri- 
bute to  them.  Moreover,  in  the  present  day,  when  so  much 
has  been  written  upon  Italian  painting,  we  shall  not^  on  in- 
vestigating what  is  to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  what  to 
be  shunned  or  approved  in  the  examples  of  tiie  Yenetians, 
appeal  to'  the  vain  boastings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  to 
the  critics  of  our  own  times.  Still  we  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
but  that  the  work  in  question,  however  strangely  written,  oon- 
tains  many  valuable  historical  notices,  and  many  pictorial 
precepts,  particularly  useful  to  such  as  cannot  aspire  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  character  of  mete  naturalists,  incapable  o£ 
drawing  a  stroke  that  does  not  appear  in  their  model,  and 
content  with  portraying  tho  dimensions  of  any  kind  of  head 
or  body,  provided  they  be  of  the  human  shape,  inventing  with 
infinite  difficulty,  slow  in  resolving,  and  quite  incapable  of 
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fomiiBg  a  grand  hiatorj,  more  especially  of  battles,  of  flights^ 
in  short  of  any  objects  they  neyer  saw.  This  sect,  which  at 
that  period  boasted  many  followers,  and  which  is  not  even  yet 
extinct,  is  there  ridicnled  in  a  yein  it  is  impossible  to  surpass, 
and  wofdd  that  the  party  proceeding  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  mannerism,  at  tibat  time  triumphant  in  Venice,  had  not 
met  with  equal  applause  !  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  observe 
the  golden  mean ;  though  the  artists  of  Bologna  will  point  out 
the  way  in  due  time.  At  present  we  must  return  to  those  of 
Venice. 

Numerous  other  artists  very  nearly  approached  the  style  of 
Pabna.  Boschini  enumerates  six,  whose  manner  so  extremely 
resemUes  him,  as  to  impose  npon  those  who  have  not  tact 
enough  to  detect  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each,  (and  in 
Paima  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian,)  con- 
sisting of  the  names  of  Corona,  Vicentino,  Peranda,  Alienee, 
Malombra,  and  PUotto.  The  same  author  extols  them  as 
illustrioufl  painters ;  and  truly,  besides  the  splendour  of  their 
colouring,  they  composed  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  emulating, 
for  the  most  part,  the  fire  and  the  striking  contrasts  that 
prodneed  such  an  impression  after  the  time  of  Titian,  exe- 
cuting pictures  erery  way  deserring  of  a  place  in  good  collec- 
tions. 

Leonardo  Corona,  of  If urano,  who,  from  a  copyist,  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  a  painter,  was  the  rival  of  Palma,  and 
nevertheless  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Vittoria ;  whether  to 
keep  alive  the  emulation  of  the  former,  or  for  some  other 
leason,  is  uncertain.  He  sometimes  prepared  models  in  clay, 
to  discover  the  best  distributions  of  his  chiaroscuro.  By  aid 
<^  these  he  painted  his  Annunciation,  at  SS.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  a  work  very  highly  commended,  as  well  as  his  picture 
at  San  Stefimo,  displaying  a  grandeur  that  arrests  the  eye, 
and  reminds  us  more  of  Titian  than  any  other  model.  In 
general,  however.  Corona  exhibited  more  of  Tintoretto,  if  not 
in  his  colonring,  which  in  the  present  day  appears  to  more 
advantage,  at  least  in  many  other  points.  He  produced  a 
crucifixion  so  much  in  this  artist's  style,  that  Ridol  fi  has 
defended  him  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from  the  charge  of 
theft.  He  availed  himself  likewise  of  the  engravings  of 
Flemish  artists,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  his  land- 
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eoape.  He  did  not  long  flourisli ;  bat  left  an  excellent  imita* 
tor  of  his  style  in  Baldassare  d'  Anna^  an  artist  of  Flemish 
origin,  who  completed  a  few  of  his  master  s  pieces.  He  also 
prwluoed  some  original  pieces  for  the  Serri  and  other  oharches» 
which,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Corona  in  the  selection  of 
forms,  yet  surpass  them  in  the  softness,  and  sometimes  in  the 
force  of  their  chiaroscuro. 

Andrea  Yicentino  was,  according  to  some  .writers,  a  Yene-^ 
tian,  and  pupil  to  Palma ;  not  excelling  in  point  of  taate,  he 
was  nerertheless  very  skiLful  in  the  handling  of  his  colours, 
and  shewed  great  power  of  invention.  Being  employed  in 
many  labours,  both  within  and  without  the  boundaries  of 
Venice,  and  eren  in  depicting  histories  of  the  Republic,  which 
still  continue  to  adorn  sevenid  halls  in  the  Palasso  Grande,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  his  time.  He  rarely 
&ils  to  exhibit  in  his  works  some  perspective,  or  some  figure 
borrowed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  plagiarists,  from  the 
best  masters :  including  even  Bassano,  an  artist  of  few  ideaa 
constantly  repeated,  and  so  far  less  easily  pillaged  with  im« 
punity.  At  the  same  time  he  bestows  upon  his  plagiarisms  a 
beauty  of  composition,  and  a  general  effect  that  does  honour 
to  his  talents,  applicable  to  every  variety  of  subject.  He 
could  also  employ  a  veiy  delicate,  tasteful,  and  effective 
pencil,  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself.  In  his  grounds, 
however,  he  must  have  been  less  successful,  many  of  his 
paintings  beinff  already  much  defaced.  In  collections^  always 
more  favourable  to  their  duration  than  public  places,  we  may 
find  several  in  good  preservation,  and  deserving  of  much  com- 
mendation, as  we  gather  from  his  Solomon  anointed  on 
becoming  king  of  Israel,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Florence.  Marco  Yicentino,  son  of  Andrea,  also  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  his  imitations,  and  more  by  the  name  of  hia 
father. 

Santo  Peranda,  a  scholar  of  Corona  and  of  Palma,  and 
tolerably  well  vened  in  Roman  design,  having  passed  some 
time  in  Rome,  aimed  at  a  diversity  of  styles.  His  usual 
manner  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  Palma,  while,  in  his 
large  histories,  which  he  produced  at  Yenice  and  at  Miran* 
dola,  ho  appears  in  a  more  poetical  character  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  was  naturally  of  a  more  slow  and  reflective  turn,  and 
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mors  studious  of  art,  qualitieB  that  in  the  decline  of  age  led 
him  to  adopt  a  very  delicate  and  laboaied  manner.  He  was 
not  ambitions  of  equalling  bis  contemporaries  in  the  abundance 
of  bis  works;  his  aim  was  to  surpass  them  in  correctness; 
nor  did  he  any  where  succeed  better  in  his  object  than  in  his 
Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  church  of  San 
Procolo.  Among  his  disciples,  Matteo  Ponzone,  from  Dal* 
matia,  more  particularly  distinguished  himself,  assisting 
Peranda  iu  his  great  works  executed  at  Mirandola.  In  pro- 
gress of  time  he  formed  au  original  style,  which  surpasses  in 
softness  that  of  his  master,  though  not  equal  to  it  in  point  of 
elegance.  He  was  fond  of  copying  from  the  life,  without 
attempting  much  to  add  to  its  dignity.  His  schohir,  Gio. 
CSarboncino^  pursued  his  studies  at  Borne  also,  where  we  do 
not,  however,  find  mention  of  him,*  owing  probably  to  his 
speedy  return  to  Venice.  Among  the  few  pieces  produced 
by  him  for  churches,  there  is  a  Bto.  Angelo,  at  the  Carminiy 
which  has  been  much  commended  by  Melchiori,  and  a  San 
Antonio,  at  La  Pieti^  mentioned  by  Guarienti.  Two  others^ 
named  Maffei,  of  Vicenas  and  Zanimberti,  of  Biescia,  will 
come  under  consideration  in  their  respective  states. 

Antonio  YassihuMhi,  called  Aliense,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Milo,  inherited  from  the  fine  climate  of  Greece  a  geniua 
adapted  to  confer  honour  upon  the  arts,  and  particuhwly  in 
works  of  a  vast  and  imaginative  character.  Paul  Veronese, 
struck  with  his  first  eflforts,  banished  him,  with  a  feeling  of 
jealousy,  from  his  studio,  advising  him  at  the  same  time  to 
confine  himself  to  small  pictures.  Aliense  observing  Paul 
engaged  in  reviving  the  examples  of  Titian,  renewed  as  &r  as 
lay  in  his  power  those  of  Tintoretto.  He  studied  casts  taken 
from  the  antique,  designing  from  them  both  day  and  night ; 
be  exercised  himself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  modeUed  in  wax,  copied  Tintoretto  with  the  utmost 

*  In  the  "  MemorieTrerisime/'  I  find  that  this  artist  was  k&oini  alsor 
at  Rome,  in  the  Guide  to  w\£sk  place,  however,  his  name  is  not  to  be  met 
with.  I  have  some  donbt  it  may  baTO  been  oonfonnded  with  that  of  Gio. 
Carbone.  But  this  last  was  from  S.  Severino,  and  a  follower  of  Cara- 
▼Bggio ;  the  other  a  Venetian,  attached  to  Titian  i  and,  in  some  pictvea 
be  produced  at  San  Niecol6  of  Travigi,  he  sobscribes  not  Carboniif  bat 
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asaidaitj,  and,  as  if  wholly  to  forget  what  be  Had  learnt  firom 
Paul,  He  sold  the  designs  made  at  his  school.  Yet  he  oonld 
not  so  hx  divest  himself  of  them,  but  that  in  his  earliest  pro* 
dactions,  remaining  at  the  church  of  Le  Yergini,  he  displayed 
the  manner  of  Paul.  He  has  been  accused  by  historians  of 
having  abandoned  this  style  for  one  less  adapted  to  his  genius  ; 
and  moreover  of  having  been  misled  by  the  innovations  of  the 
mannerists.  Sometimes,  however,  he  painted  with  extreme 
care,  as  in  his  Epiphany,  for  the  Council  of  Ten,  though  in 
general  he  abused  the  facility  of  his  genius,  without  fear  of 
risking  his  credit,  inasmuch  as  his  'rivals  Palma  and  Corona 
pursued  the  same  plan.  In  order  better  to  oppose  his  great 
enemy  Y ittoria,  he  attached  himself  to  another  architect,  who 
possessed  much  influence,  named  Girolamo  Campagna,  the 
disciple  of  Sansovino ;  and  he  moreover  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Tintoretto.  In  this  manner  Alienee  obtained  many  com- 
missions, both  for  the  public  palace  and  the  Yenetian  churches, 
besides  being  engaged  in  many  works  for  other  cities,  more 
especially  for  Perugia,  at  S.  Pietro,  all  upon  a  magnificent 
scale ;  yet  without  acquiring  that  degree  of  estimation  which 
the  felicity  of  hia  genius  deserved.  He  was  assisted  by 
Tommaso  DolobeUa,  of  Belluno,  a  good  practitioner,  and  well 
received  in  Poland,  where  he  long  continued  in  the  service  of 
Sigismond  III.  In  his  Life  of  Aliense,  Ridolfi  makes  men- 
tion also  of  Pietro  Mora,  a  Fleming,  whose  portrait  Aliense 
painted,  as  being  his  friend ;  but  neither  from  histoir,  nor 
from  his  own  stWe,  can  we  gather  that  he  wa£  Aliense  s  dis- 
ciple. He  resided,  and  employed  himself  much  in  Yenioe,  at 
88.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  at  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  and 
elsewhere  :  while  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  by 
Zanetti  is,  that  he  appeared  to  have  greatly  attached  himself 
to  the  Yenetian  artists,  and  to  have  derived  sufficient  profit. 

Pietro  Malombra,^  a  Yenetian  by  birth,  deserves  almost  to 
oe  excluded  from  the  list  of  Palma's  disciples,  and  even  from 
tbait  of  the  maniierists.  If  he  sometimes  deviated  from  the 
right  path,  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  human  error,  than 
to  erroneous  maxims.  Bom  in  a  degree  of  comparative  ease, 
he  acquired  from  education  a  sense  of  the  value  of  that  ex- 
cellent axiom,  "that  honour  is  better  than  gain.*  After 
employing  himself  in  the  studio  of  Salviati,  where  he  obtained 
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%  good  knowledge  of  design,  he  oontinaed  to  point  for  hLs  own 
pleasnie.  Bui  equally  intelligent  and  docile,  he  never 
scrupled  to  bestow  the  utmost  pains  to  bring  his  works  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection,  than  was  the  usual  practice  of  his 
times.  Afterwards  experiencing  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he 
entered  upon  the  art  as  his  profession,  aaid  ornamented  parts 
of  the  Dacal  Palace.  In  his  portraits  and  pictures  upon  a 
small  scaler  he  was  also  ver^  successful  He  represented  at 
San  Francesco  di  Paoh^  vanous  miracles  of  the  saint,  in  four 
pictures ;  and  his  figures  display  a  precision  in  their  contours^ 
9,  grace,  and  an  originality  which  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
they  can  belong,  not  merely  to  the  epoch,  but  to  the  school  of 
which  we  are  here  treating.  Similar  specimens  he  produced 
for  galleries,  sometimes  enlivening  with  them  his  perspective 
pieces,  in  which  he  possessed  equal  skill  and  assiduity.  Those 
in  which  he  exhibited  the  grand  piazza^  or  the  great  hall  of 
council,  representing  in  them  their  respective  sacred  or  civil 
ceremonies,  processions,  ingresses,  public  audiences,  great 
spectacles,  to  which  the  place  adds  an  air  of  grandeur,  ex- 
torted the  plaudits  of  all  ranks. 

Girolamo  Pilotto  occupies  the  sixth  phioe  among  those, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  Boschini,  are  apt  id  be  confounded 
with  PiiJma.  Zaoetti  is  content  with  observing,  that  he  was 
ft  true  follower  of  ihat  style,  and  that  in  his  works  may  be 
recognised  the  ideas  of  his  master,  conducted  in  a  very  happy 
manner.  Venice  boasts  few  of  his  pieces,  although  we  are 
-elsewhere  informed  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age*  His  pic-^ 
tnre  of  the  Nuptials  of  the  Sea,  painted  for  the  public  palace^ 
is  extolled  in  lugh  terms  by  Orlandi,  while  others  have  greatly 
admired  his  San  Biagio,  which  he  produced  for  the  great  altar 
of  the  fVaglia,  in  Bovigo ;  a  picture  displaying  great  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  and  signed  with  his  name. 

To  attempt  a  foil  fist  of  the  rest  of  the  mannerists,  who 
fcUowed  more  or  less  the  composition  of  Palma,  would  only 
weary  the  reader  with  a  repetition  of  names.  From  these  I 
select,  therefore,  merely  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Ye- 
nice  and  its  vicinity,  having  to  make  mention  of  others  in  the 
Tespective  schools  of  tetra-fima.  Girohuno  Gamberati,  a  scholar 
4ii  Porta,  acquired  the  art  of  colouring  from  Paima,  upon 
whose  model  he  painted  at  Le  Yergini,  and  other  places.  It  is 
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still  snspeoted,  however,  that  the  character  displayed  in  hi» 
pieces,  must  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Palma,  whose  friend- 
ship occasionally  assisted  him.  In  the  Guide  hj  Zanetti,  we 
find  mention  of  a  Jacomo  Alberelli^  a  disciple  of  Palma»  who 
painted  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  charch  of  the  Ognisanti. 
There  is  a  slight  allusion  to  him  in  Ridolfi,  hy  whom  he  is 
entitled  Alharelli ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  produced  the  hust  for 
the  tomh  of  his  master,  in  whose  service  he  lived  during  thirty- 
four  years.  Camillo  Bellini  is  also  recorded  among  the  Pal- 
mese  mannerists,  whether  a  native  of  Venice  or  of  the  state  is 
not  certain.  In  his  manner  he  is  pleasing,  though  neither 
spirited  nor  vigorous ;  and  he  was  likewise  employed  in  the 
Ducal  Palace.  Boschini  moreover  extols  Bianchi,  Dimo,  and 
Donati,  all  Venetians,  and  his  own  friends ;  but  I  would  omit 
them,  finding  no  commendations  in  any  other  work.  I  omit 
also  Antonio  Cecchini  da  Pesaro,  whose  age,  as  reported  in 
the  index,  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  with  the  period  of  Pal- 
ma's  professorship. 

In  Trevigi,  Ascanio  Spineda,  a  noble  of  that  city,  is  held 
in  some  estimation,  and  included  among  the  disciples  of 
Palma  ;  from  whom  he  is  sometimes  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished. One  of  the  most  exact  in  point  of  design,  he  also 
colours  with  much  sweetness  and  grace  of  tints;  an  artist 
deserving  to  be  known  in  his  native  district,  which  abounds 
with  the  best  of  his  works.  He  employed  himself  there, 
for  many  churches,  succeeding  perhaps  better  at  San  Teo- 
nisto  than  at  any  other  place.  No  one  surpassed  him  in 
the  number  of  his  pieces  for  public  exhibition,  if  we  except 
indeed  one  Bartolommeo  Orioli,  who,  about  the  same  period, 
displayed  the  talent  of  a  good  practiser,  though  with  less 
repute.  This  last  belonged  to  that  numerous  tribe  who,  in 
in  Italy,  were  ambitions  of  uniting  in  themselves  the  powers 
of  poetiy  and  painting  ;  but  who,  not  having  received  suffi- 
cient polish  either  in  precept  or  in  art,  gave  vent  to  their  in- 
spiration in  their  native  place,  covering  the  columns  with 
sonnets,  and  the  churches  with  pictures,  without  exciting  the 
envy  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Father  Federici  praises  him 
for  his  portraits ;  a  valued  ornament,  at  that  period,  of  large 
pictures,  and  well  introduced  by  Orioli,  in  the  charch  of 
hi,  Croce,  where  a  numerous  procession  of  the  people  of  Tre- 
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▼igi  appears,  taken  from  the  life.  BurcLiellatl,  a  contempo- 
rary historian  of  the  place,  adds,  as  a  companion  to  the  foregoing, 
the  name  of  Giacomo  Bravo,  a  painter  of  figores  and  orna- 
mental works,  which  are  still  held  in  some  degree  of  estimation. 

Paolo  Piazza,  of  Castelfranoo,  who  afterwards  heoame  a 
Capochin  by  the  name  of  Father  Gosimo,  is  enumerated  by 
Baglione  among  the  good  practisers,  and  the  pupils  of  Palma. 
Yet  he  bears  little  resemblance  to  him,  having  formed  a  style 
of  his  own,  not  powerful  indeed,  but  free  and  pleasing,  which 
Attracted  the  eye  of  Paul  Y.,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  and 
the  Doge  Prinii ;  all  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  his  abi- 
lity. Both  the  capital  and  the  state  boast  many  of  his  pieces 
in  fresco,  and  some  altar-pieces :  nor  is  Rome  without  them, 
where,  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  he  painted  those  very  fanciful 
ornaments  in  friezes,  for  various  chambers,  as  well  as  histories 
of  Cleopatra  for  the  Great  Hall,  and  in  the  Campidoglio  at 
the  Conservator!,  a  celebrated  picture  of  Christ  taken  from  the 
Cross.  While  residing  in  Rome  he  attended  to  the  instruction 
of  Andrea  Piazza,  his  nephew,  who  in  course  of  time  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  had  the 
lionour  of  being  made  a  cavalier.  Upon  returning  to  his 
own  state,  he  produced  his  great  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria ;  one  of  the  best  pieces 
that  adorn  the  place. 

Matteo  Ingoli,  a  native  of  Ravenna,  resided  firom  early 
youth,  until  the  period  of  his  immature  decease,  in  the  city  of 
Venice.  He  sprung  from  the  school  of  Luigi  del  Friso,  and 
proposed  for  himself,  says  Boschini,  Paul  Veronese  and  Palma 
as  his  model&  If  I  mistake  not,  however,  he  aspired  to  a 
more  solid,  but  less  beautiful  style,  as  fiur  as  we  can  gather 
from  one  of  his  pictures  at  the  Corpus  Domini,  from  his  Sup- 
per of  our  Lord  at  San  Apollinare,  and  from  others  of  Us 
works ;  in  all  which  we  trace  the  hand  of  precision  and  assi- 
duity. He  was  also  a  good  architect,  and  terminated  his 
days  during  one  of  those  awfpl  periods  in  which  the  Venetian 
iitate  was  visited  by  the  plague,  adding  another  instance  of 
loss  to  the  fin<f  arts,  similar  to  those  which  we  have  noticed  in 
other  schools. 

Another  victim  to  the  same  contagion  was  Pietro  Damini^ 
•of  Castelfranco,  who,  it  is  averred,  had  he  survived  a  little 
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longer,  would  have  displayed  the  powen  of  a  Titian ;  an 
expression  we  are  to  reoeive  as  somewhat  hyperbolical  He 
acquired  the  art  of  colouring  from  Gio.  Batista  Norelli,  a  good 
scholar  of  Palm%  who,  more  for  amusement  thaa  for  gain, 
ornamented  Castelfinmoo  and  the  adjacent  places  with  sereraL 
well  executed  pieces.  Damini  next  devoted  much  time  to  the 
theory  of  the  art,  and  to  the  study  of  the  best  engrayings, 
upon  which  he  modelled  his  design.  By  this  method,  it  is 
said  that  he  freed  himself  from  the  ^shackles  of  the  mannerists, 
though  it  gave  to  his  colours  a  degree  of  crudity ;  and  in  truth 
this  is  a  defect  that  strikes  the  eye  in  many  of  his  produotionff. 
Numerous  specimens  remain  at  Padua,  where  he  established 
himself  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  several  at  Yioenn,  at  Venice, 
and  still  more  in  Castelfranco,  where  his  altar-piece  of  the 
Simone  Stoch  at  Santa  Maria,  is  highly  estimated,  as  well  as 
the  Tabernacle  surrounded  with  twelve  histories,  firom  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  a  novel  idea,  and  executed  with 
real  taste.  His  style  is  elegant  and  pleasing,  but  not  uniformly 
excellent.  He  is  observed  to  have  frequently  changed  his 
manner,  in  aspiring  to  reach  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
his  art.  We  might,  in  some  instances,  pronounce  him  an  ex- 
cellent naturalist ;  in  others  more  of  an  adept  in  ideal  beauty, 
as  we  gather  from  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  Santo  dt 
Padova,  which  displays  rare  beauty  and  hannony  combined, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  produce  others  of  equal 
merit  He  died  early,  and  at  a  short  interval  his  brother 
Giorgio,  seised  by  the  same  disorder,  followed  him  to  the 
tomb,  an  artist  excellent  in  portrait,  and  pictures  witii  small 
figures. 

Subsequent  to  this  period  (1680, 1631),  in  which  the  deaths 
of  a  number  of  artists  occur,  the  traces  of  the  old  Yenetian 
style,  in  its  best  school,  began  still  more  to  disappear  ;  and  the 
Yenetian  paintings  produced  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
display  for  the  most  part  a  different  character.  It  is  remarked 
by  Signer  Zanetti,  that  several  foreign  artists  established  them- 
selves about  this  period  in  the  city,  and  held  sway  cgrer  the 
axt  at  their  own  discretion.  Attached  to  various  schd^s,  and 
chiefly  admirers  of  Caravaggio,  in  his  plebeian  manner,  they 
agreed  amongst  themselves  in  nothing,  perhaps,  except  two 
points.    One  of  these  was,  to  consult  truth  in  a  greater  degree 
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than  had  before  been  done ;  an  extremely  naeful  idea  to  render 
art,  now  degenerated  into  a  paltry  trade,  once  more  real  art 
Bnt  the  plan  was  not  well  executed  by  many,  who  were  either 
incapable  of  selecting  what  was  natoral,  or  of  ennobling  it 
when  fonnd ;  while,  at  all  events,  they  were  too  apt  to  man- 
nerize  it  with  an  excessiye  nse  of  strong  shades.  The  other 
plan  was  to  ayail  themselves  of  very  dark  and  oily  grounds^ 
whicb  were  as  favourable  to  despatch  as  injurious  to  tiie  dura- 
tion of  paintings,  as  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  te 
observe.  Indeed  this  had  so  far  come  into  vogue,  in  most 
places,  as  even  to  infect,  in  some  degree,  the  great  school  of 
the  Garaoci.  Hence  it  has  arisen  that  in  many  of  those  pic- 
tures the  lights  only  have  remained  durable,  the  masses  of 
shade,  the  middle  tints  having  disappeared ;  insomuch  that 
posterity  has  distinguished  this  class  of  artist  by  the  new  ap- 
pellation of  the  sect  of  Tenebron^  or  the  dark  colourists.  Bos- 
chini,  who  first  put  forth  his  Carta  del  Nav^gar  Pitoresco  in 
1660,  is  very  severe,  as  we  have  before  stated,  upon  the  sect 
of  mere  naturalists,  stigmatizing  them  generally,  and  upbraid- 
ing them  for  coming  to  seek  their  bread  at  Yenioe ;  while,  at 
the  time  that  they  employed  themselves  in  crying  down  the 
taste,  the  spirit,  and  the  rapid  hand  of  the  v  enetians,  their 
own  productions  bore  ample  witness  to  the  pitiable  efforts  by 
which  they  were  produced.  He  gives  no  names ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  gather  from  the  whole  his  aversion  to  the  Roman 
and  Florentine  artists,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly  give  an  ac- 
count Upon  these  he  certainly  does  not  bestow  encomiums, 
as  he  does  upon  all  others  at  that  period  engaged  in  Venice, 
his  commendations  being  sometimes  extremely  vague,  and  at 
others  extravagant 

If  we  wish  to  avoid  forming  erroneous  judgments,  then  we. 
must  abandon  his  Painter  s  Chart  of  Navigation,  and  attack 
ourselves  to  the  Pittura  Yeneziana,  a  very  different  guide  to 
that  of  Boschini.  In  this  the  author  takes  care  to  distinguish, 
with  the  precision  of  a  good  historian,  such  as  were  followers 
of  Caravaggio,  like  Saraceni ;  excellent  pupils  of  Guercino, 
like  Triva ;  fine  colourists,  however  much  accustomed  to  copj 
rather  than  invent,  like  Strozza,  and  though  less  select,  htf 
scholar  Langetti ;  to  whom  we  may  add  a  third  Genoese  ar- 
tist^ who  flourished  during  those  times  at  Venice,  though  he 
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loft  no  public  specimen  of  his  labours ;  this  was  Niccolo  Gas- 
Sana.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  a  few  others,  I  shall  treat  in  tho 
schools  to  which  thej  respoctiyelj  belong.  Several  other 
names  are  omitted  by  the  author,  either  on  account  of  sueh 
artists  having  produced  little  in  the  city,  or  from  his  being 
unacquainted  with  their  education  and  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Among  these  is  Antonio  Beverense,  an  artist  who  painted  for 
the  college  of  the  Nunsiata,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
a  picture  that  displays  accuracy  of  design^  superiority  of  forms, 
and  a  very  fine  chiaroscuro.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Bolognese,  and  from  his  united  taste  and  diligence 
fully  deserving  of  being  more  generally  known.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  he  ought  to  be  named  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  speedy  return  into  his  own  country, 
we  are,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  the  little  notice  he  seems  to  have 
attracted.  Returning  to  the  authority  of  Zanetti,  we  find, 
that  besides  giving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  authors  just 
mentioned,  he  bestows  equal  commendation  upon  those  who 
are  soon  to  f<dlow ;  explaining  their  respective  excellences  and 
defects,  and  detecting  such  as  belonged  to  the  class  of  Tene^ 
hrcH  through  their  own  &ult,  and  such  as  became  so  owing  to 
the  bad  priming  of  those  times ;  in  treating  of  whom  I  follow 
the  path  he  has  pointed  out 

Pietro  Ricchi  was  an  artist  who  resided  for  a  long  period  at 
Venice,  where  he  left  a  great  number  of  works,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  il  Lucchese.  It  remains  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  deserves  to  be  accused  of  having  introduced  the  oily 
and  obscure  method  of  paintiug  already  mentioned.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  besides  having  made  use  of  bad  priming,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  covering  his  canvas  with  oil  whenever  he 
a[^lied  his  pencil,  which  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  his  works  that  once  produced  an  excellent  effect,  but  which 
are  now  either  defaced  or  perished.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  that  remained  in  Venice,  in  Vicensa,  Brescia,  Padua, 
and  Udine ;  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  the  production  of  mere  mechanic  skill,  and  that  not 
always  executed  correctly.  A  few,  however,  are  conducted 
with  much  care,  as  we  find  in  his  S.  Raimond,  at  the  Domi- 
nicans of  Bergamo,  and  his  Epiphany  at  the  patriarchal  church 
in  Venice,  both  highly  deserving  of  commemoration,  no  less 
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for  the  nnion  of  their  coloura,  than  for  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  whole  composition.  We  may  easily  perceive  that  they  are 
the  productions  of  a  scholar,  or  at  least  of  an  imitator  of 
Goido;  of  one  accustomed  to  consult  the  pictures  of  Tinto- 
retto, and  of  the  most  celebrated  Venetians.  Another  artist 
equal  to  Ricchi  in  the  handling  of  his  pencil,  and  more  accu- 
rate in  the  union  of  his  colours,  will  be  found  in  Federigo 
Cervelli  of  Milan,  who,  on  opening  his  school  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  in  Venice,  obtained  the  celebrated  Ricci  for  one 
of  his  pupils.  At  the  school  of  San  Teodoro,  we  meet  with  a 
history-piece  of  that  saint,  from  the  hand  of  Ceryelli ;  and  in 
this  we  may  trace  all  the  features  of  the  same  style  that  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Ricci,  who  added  dignity,  however, 
to  its  forms,  and  executed  them  upon  canvas  and  upon 
grounds  better  calculated  to  bear  the  effects  of  age. 

The  other  artists  to  be  enumerated  in  the  same  class,  are 
Francesco  Rosa,  a  pupil  rather  than  follower  of  Cortona,  for 
an  account  of  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  third  volume ;  and  Giovanni  Batista  Lorenzetti,  whose 
composition,  bold,  rapid,  and  magnificent,  displays  a  powerful 
and  correct  hand.     The  merit  of  the  second  is  conspicuous  in 
his  frescos^  exhibited  at  Santa  Anastasia,  in  his  native  city  of 
Verona^  for  which  he  received  twelve  hundred  ducats,  indud- 
iug  only  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.    Add  to  these  the  name 
of  Ruschi,  or  Rusca,  a  Roman,  and  a  disdple  of  Caravaggio 
in  his  forms,  and  of  his  age  in  the  mixture  of  his  colours. 
He  was  wholly  unknown  at  Rome,  though  he  acquired  some 
degree  of  reputation  in  the  cities  of  Venice,  of  Vioenza,  and 
of  Trevigi.     His  paintmgs  are  admitted  into  collections, 
where  several  of  his  oblong  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  pretty 
^ood  preservation.     Contemporary  with  him  was  Girolamo 
Pellegrini,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Guide  of  Rome,  but  commemorated  in  that  of  Venice  for 
some  works,  chiefly  executed  in  fresco  upon  a  large  scale,  in 
which  he  appears  neither  a  very  select,  various,  nor  spirtied 
painter,  though  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  character.     Bastiano 
Mazzoni,  a  Florentine,  is  another  artist  unknown  in  his  native 
city,  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  naturalists,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  delicacy,  roundness  of  style,  and  ease  of 
handling.     He   vras  also  an  excellent  architect,  of  whose 
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talents  the  Cayalier  Liberi  ayailed  himself  in  the  erection  of 
his  fine  palace  at  Venice,  which  appears  to  exceed  the  fortano 
of  a  painter.     Connt  Ottaviano  Angarano,  a  Venetian  noble»    ' 
if  he  did  not  altogether  aroid  the  style  then  current^  avoided 
at  least  its  extravagance ;  and  the  Nativity  which  he  placed 
at  San  Daniele,  confers  upon  him  doable  honour,  having  been 
both  painted  and  engraved  by  his  hand.     Stefimo  Pauluzxif  a 
citizen  of  Yenice,  has  been  enumerated  among  the  best  belonging 
to  this  sect,  if  indeed  he  is  to  be  induded  in  it,  as  the  dete* 
rioration  of  his  pictures  maybe  rather  attributed  to  the  bad- 
ness of  his  grounds  than  to  the  artist     Niccold  Renieri 
Mabuseo  also  flourished  at  the  same  period,  an  artist,  who  at 
Rome,  under  Manfredi,  a  follower  of  Gaiavaggio,  formed  a 
taste  partaking  of  his  early  Flemish  and  of  his  Italian  educa- 
tion ;  very  pleasing  in  the  opinion  of  Zanetti,  and  in  general 
displaying  much  strength  of  hand.     He  had  four  daughters 
who  inherited  their  fafiier's  talents,  all  of  whose  productions 
were  highly  admired  in  Yenice.     Two  of  these,  of  the  name 
of  Angelica  and  Anna^  remained  with  their  parent ;  Clorinda 
entered   into  an  union  with  Yeochia,    and  Lucrezia  with 
Daniel  Yandych,  a  Frenchman,  who  afterwards  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  as  the  keeper  of  his  gal- 
lery of  pictures ;  himself  a  fine  portrait-painter,  and  by  no 
means  despicable  in  his  histories.     To  his  I  add  the  name  of 
D.  Ermanno  Stroifi,  a  Padnan,  first  a  pupil,  and  an  excellent 
imitator  of  Prete  the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  of  Titian, 
though  occasionally,  owing  to  an  excessive  attention  to  the 
chiaroscuro,  he  deviated  too  much  from  the  right  path.     We 
are  informed  by  Boschini  that  he  travelled  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  other  schools,  and  that  on  returning  to  Yenice,  he 
still  continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  Venetians.     A 
Madonna  from  his  hand  is  to  be  seen  at  the  great  altar  of  the 
Carmini  in  that  city;  and  in  Padua,  his  Piet2^  placed  at  San 
Tommaso  Cantuariense.     I  conclude  this  list  with  one  Mat- 
teo,  a  Fl^ntine  artist,  not  commemorated  in  his  own  state, 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  resided  abroad ;  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Matteo  da'  Pitocchi.     He  displayed  most 
talent  in  his  representation  of  Mendicants,  heads  of  which 
class  are  to  be  met  with  in  Yenice,  in  Verona,  in  Vicenza, 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  several  burlesques  and  other  fanci- 
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fal  pieces,  in  the  galleries  of  many  Italian  nobles.  He 
painted  likewise  for  chnrohes,  more  particnlarlj  in  Padn% 
where  he  most  probably  died ;  and  the  Serviti  are  in  posses- 
sion of  some  on  a  larger  scale,  designed  in  the  character  of  a 
mere  naturalist.  These  names  we  trust  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient, however  yarious  and  unequal  both  in  point  of  style  and 
merit,  as  affording  examples  of  the  taste  of  tiiat  age. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  difficult,  as  I  have  before  obserred, 
for  an  entire  age  to  become  wholly  corrupt,  so  among  the  man- 
nerists, who  mark  the  character  of  this  epoch,  there  flourished 
some  good  imitators  of  Titian,  of  Paul  Veronese^  and  of  Raf* 
faello  himself,  both  in  the  capital  and  its  adjacent  prerinoes. 
In  the  last,  indeed,  they  were  more  numerous,  because  the 
artists  of  the  terra-firma  did  not  so  greatly  abound  in  those 
master-pieces  of  the  art,  of  which  the  Venetians  themselTes 
were  enabled  so  easily  to  become  the  plagiarists,  to  the  serious 
deterioration  of  the  art.  In  the  first  rank  tiben  of  supporters  oi 
the  solid  style,  I  must  mention  Giovan  Contarino,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Palma,  a  companion  of  Malombra,  and 
an  exact  imitator  of  Titian's  method.  He  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  improving  and  embellishing  the  nature  wluch  he 
copied,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  displayed  a  soundness  of 
taste  that  was  truly  that  of  Titian.  He  shewed  exquisite 
skill  in  his  foreshortening  seen  from  below,  and  in  the  chureh 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  he  exhibited  a  Resurrection  in  the 
entablature,  or  ceiling,  along  with  other  mysteries  and  figures, 
80  beautifully  coloured,  so  distinct,  and  so  finely  expressed,  as 
to  be  considered  some  of  the  most  perfect  of  which  the  city 
can  boast.  He  employed  himself  much  for  collections,  even 
extending  to  Germany,  by  which  he  obtained  from  the  £ni- 
peror  Rodolph  II.,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  cavaliers.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  such  as  he  drew  from  mythology,  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  learning  to  treat  them  with  classic  pro- 
priety, and  of  these,  in  the  Barbarigo  collection,  I  saw  a  con- 
siderable number.  He  was  so  extremely  accurate  in  his 
portraits,  that  on  sending  home  one  which  he  had  taken  of 
Marco  Dolce,  his  dogs,  the  moment  it  appeared,  began  to  fawn 
upon  it,  mistaking  it  for  their  master.  His  fame  was  never- 
theless eclipsed  in  portrait  by  Tiberio  Tinelli,  at  first  his  scho- 
lar, afterwards  an  imitator  of  Leandro  Bassano^  and  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  cavalier  by  the  King  of  France.  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  on  beholding  one  of  his  portraits,  exclaimed  that  Tiberio 
had  not  merely  infused  into  it  the  whole  sonl  of  the  original, 
bat  added  his  own  also.  I  haye  met  with  several  at  Rome, 
bearing  a  very  high  price,  and  still  more  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Venetian  state.  Sometimes  they  are  left  unfinished,  at  the 
desire  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  taken,  in  order  to 
diminish  their  price ;  sometimes  they  are  thrown  into  an  his- 
torical character ;  and  a  Venetian  Ix>rd,  for  instance,  will  ap- 
pear as  Marc  Antony — ^his  wife,  as  Cleopatra.  Many  of  tlus 
artist's  pieces  for  private  ornament,  of  the  portrait  size,  are  very 
highly  estimated :  they  are  alternately  borrowed  from  scrip- 
ture and  from  fable.  Such  is  that  of  his  Iris,  belonging  to  the 
Conti  Vicentini,  at  Vicenza,  simple  in  point  of  composition, 
very  natural  and  pleasing ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
quite  original.  He  did  not  display  equal  facility  in  more 
copious  compositions,  requiring  a  larger  portion  of  time  and 
leisure  than  he  ever  enjoyed,  in  order  to  leave  behind  him  a 
work  which  could  give  him  full  satisfaction. 

Succeeding  him,  appears  Girolamo  Forabosco,  a  distin- 
guished portrait-painter,  of  Venetian  origin  according  to 
Orlandi,  though  believed  by  the  Paduans  to  have  been  one  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  adding  him  to  their  respective  ranks. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Boschini,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
and  Liberi  the  precedency  over  all  other  Venetians  of  the  age. 
In  order  better  to  commend  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he 
puns  upon  his  name,  declaring  Forabosco  one  of  those  who 
emerged /tfor  del  bosco^  or  out  of  the  wood,  into  full  day ;  in 
other  words  that  he  rose  out  of  obscurity  into  considerable 
note.  We  are  to  forgive  similar  conceits  upon  the  part  of 
Boschini,  in  consideration  of  the  notices  he  handed  down  to 
us ;  and  we  may  add  likewise  with  Zanetti,  that  Forabosco 
possessed  a  noble  and  penetrating  genius ;  a  genius  delighting 
the  professed  artist  by  its  display  of  judgment ;  arresting  the 
observer  by  its  beauty ;  and  which  unites  sweetness  with  re- 
finement, beauty  with  force,  studious  in  every  part,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  airs  of  its  heads,  that  appear  endued  with  life. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  these,  we  ought  not  so  much  to 
direct  our  enquiries  to  churches,  which  rarely  boast  any  of  his 
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altar-pieces,  as  to  those  collections  which  preserve  his  por- 
traits ;  his  half-length  figures  of  saints,  and  his  little  history- 
pieces,  of  which  three  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Dresden  gallery.  Resemhling  Forabosco  in  diligence  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  though  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  we  may 
mention  his  pupil  Pietro  Bellotti.  By  some  he  is  reproached 
for  his  minuteness  and  dirness  of  style,  which  leads  him  to 
distinguish  almost  erery  hair,  though  always  an  exact  and 
faithful  transcriber  of  nature.  Boschini  considers  him  in  the 
light  of  a  prodigy,  for  having  succeeded  in  uniting  to  so  much 
diligence,  a  most  exquisite  delicacy  in  his  tints,  to  a  degree 
never  before  known.  His  compositions,  more  particularly  his 
portiaits  and  his  caricatures,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gal- 
leries, are  held  in  much  esteem.  Several  I  have  seen  in  dif- 
ferent places,  even  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state ;  two  of  them 
Tery  excellent — ^portraits  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, 
in  possesion  of  the  Cavalier  Melzi,  at  Milan,  and  such  as  are 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  most  polished  and  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  Flemish  art. 

At  the  same  period  flourished  the  Cavalier  Carlo  Ridolfi,  a 
native  of  Yicenza,  but  who  received  his  education  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Venice.  His  natural  good  sense  led  him 
to  shun  the  peculiar  style  of  his  times,  no  less  in  writing  than 
in  painting ;  and  we  may  observe  the  same  character  that  is 
displayed  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Venetian  Painters,"  written 
with  equal  fidelity  and  judgment,  preserved  also  in  his  pic- 
tures. Thus  his  Visitation,  painted  for  the  church  of  the 
Ognissanti  at  Venice,  has  been  much  extolled;  a  piece  that 
exhibits  some  novelty  in  the  adaptation  of  the  colours ;  a  fine 
relief,  and  exactness  in  every  part.  Other  specimens  of  him 
are  to  be  met  with  in  public  places,  both  in  Venice  and 
throughout  the  state;  but  a  great  part  of  his  productions  were 
for  private  persons,  consisting  of  portraits,  half-length  figures, 
and  historical  pieces.  RidoJfi  imbibed  excellent  principles  of 
the  art  from  Aliense,  which  he  afterwards  improved  in  Vi- 
cenza  and  Verona,  by  copying  the  best  models  he  could  find,, 
and  attending  to  perspective,  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  to  othes 
pursuits  best  calculated  to  form  a  learned  artist  Such  he  like- 
wise appears  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  *^  Lives,"  which  are  at 
present  extremely  rare,  and  deserving  of  republication^  either 
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with  the  plates,  irbich  I  heard  were  still  in  existence  at  Bas- 
sano,  or  withont  tlMm,  since  it  is  no  yery  serious  loss  after  all 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  featores  of  celebrated  men»  provided 
we  become  acquainted  with  their  virtnes.  Upon  a  comparison 
of  Ridolfi's  style  of  writing  with  that  of  Boschini,  we  might 
SQppose  that  these  anthers  flourished  at  two  different  epochs^ 
though  they  were  very  nearly  contemporary.  Bayle's  observa- 
tion,  indeed,  may  be  considered  conect>  lus  appUed  to  them ; 
that  there  exists  a  certain  mental,  as  well  as  physical  epi- 
demic ;  and  as,  in  the  last,  every  individual  is  not  seised  with 
the  disorder,  so,  in  the  former,  good  sense,  as  evinced  in  think- 
ing and  in  writing,  does  not  become  altogether  extinct  Thus 
the  Cav.  Oarlo,  as  I  before  noticed,  was  not  only  a  good 
writer,  but  one  of  the  best  biographers  of  artists  we  have. 
Not  that  he  was  wholly  exempt  from  every  kind  of  mm- 
matical  error,  any  more  than  Baldinucci  himself^  though  one 
of  the  della  Crusea  academicians ;  but  he  knew  how  to  avoid 
errors  of  judgment,  into  which  others  fell ;  such  as  relating 
old  stories,  fit  only  to  amuse  children  when  they  first  b^n  to 
draw  eves  and  ears ;  making  inquisition  into  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  every  artist,  and  wasting  time  in  long  preambles,  epi- 
sodes, and  moral  reflections,  quite  out  of  place.  On  the  coutraiv 
he  is  precise,  rapid,  and  eager  to  aflbrd  fresh  information  lor  bur 
readers  in  a  small  space,  with  the  exception  of  quoting  largely 
sometimes  from  the  poets.  His  pictorial  maxims  are  just ;  his 
complaints  against  vasari  always  in  a  moderate  tone,  and  his 
descriptions  of  paintings  and  of  grand  compositions  very  exact, 
and  displaying  great  knowledge,  both  of  mythology  and  his- 
tory. He  concludes  the  work  with  an  account  of  nis  life,  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  envy  of  rivals,  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  great,  too  often  combining  together  to  trample  upon 
real  merit  His  epitaph,  as  given  by  Sansovino,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  and  afterwards  by  Zanetti,  refers  the  year  of 
his  decease  to  1658.  Boechino,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Carta, 
page  .009,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  living  authors  in  1660, 
m  which  year  his  book  was  given  to  the  world.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  those  verses  in  which  Ridolfi  is  com- 
mended, were  the  production  of  Boschini  while  the  former 
was  still  living,  and  that  after  his  death  he  neglected  to  re- 
touch them. 
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Two  others,  among  the  host  of  these  imitaton  of  a  mote 
solid  taste,  are  Vecchia  and  Loth,  fully  entitled  as  mnch  aa 
the  rest  to  the  rank  they  hold.  Pietro  Yecchia  sprung  from 
the  school  of  Padovanino,  hut  he  did  acquire  altogether  his 
style,  most  prohablv  because  Padovanino,  like  the  Caracci^ 
gave  an  individual  direction  to  the  talents  of  his  pupils,  in  the 
path  he  judged  best  adapted  to  their  success.  The  genius  of 
Tecchia  was  not  at  aU  calculated  for  lighter  subjects.  He 
luid  imbibed  from  his  master  an  admiration  of  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  the  art  of  imitating  them ;  and  with  these  princi* 
pies  he  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  several  of 
his  pictures  pass  for  those  of  Giorgione,  of  licinj,  and  even  of 
Titian.  It  is  true,  that  by  dint  of  copying  and  exactly 
imitating  old  paintings,  much  darkened  by  time,  he  contracted 
the  habit  of  colouring  with  considerable  dulness  of  lights, 
affording  an  example  tot  every  young  artist,  that  he  ehoold 
learn  to  tinge  with  lively  colours,  previous  to  taking  copies  of 
similar  pictures.  For  though  he,  indeed,  acquired  the  colour- 
ing of  the  ancients,  he  added  neither  much  variety  nor  much 
choice  of  countenances;  and  he  still  remained  a  naturalist, 
limited  in  his  ideas,  and  more  inclined  towards  the  burlesque 
than  the  serious.  Some  of  his  best  productions  consist  of  pic- 
tures for  private  ornament ;  of  youths  armed,  or  equipped  and 
ornamented  with  plumes,  in  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  though 
not  without  some  degree  of  caricature.  One  of  these,  an  astro- 
loger telling  their  fortune  to  some  soldiers,  is  in  possession  of 
the  senator  Rezzonico  at  Rome,  altogether  of  so  beautiful  a 
character  that  Giordano  painted  a  companion  to  it ;  a  little 
picture  quite  in  the  same  taste.  But  although  his  humorous 
pieces  please  us  in  some,  they  disgust  us  in  many  of  his  other 
subjects,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour ; 
a  sacred  mystery,  in  which  the  spectator  ought  never  to  be  pre- 
sented with  cause  for  mirth.  But  Yecchia  seemed  to  forget  this, 
and  introduces,  like  Callot,  certain  caricatures  among  his 
sacred  pieces,  of  which  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  Ognissanti  at  Venice ;  in  possession  of  the  Gonti  Bevilacqua 
at  Yerona,  and  in  other  places.  In  other  points,  with  a  style 
rather  strong  and  loaded  with  shade  than  pleasing,  he  shewed 
himself  an  excellent  artist,  both  in  his  naked  parts  and  his  dra- 
peries; which  he  designed  and  coloured  at  the  same  time  in  tho 
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academies.  His  fleshes  are  dark  red,  Lis  handling  easy,  his  colour 
thiok  and  heavy,  the  effects  of  his  light  new  and  studied,  and  his 
whole  taste  so  &r  from  any  degree  of  mannerism,  and  of  such  a 
composition,  that  to  any  one  unversed  in  pictorial  history,  he 
would  appear  to  have  flourished  at  least  two  ages  before  his  real 
time.  Melohiori  bestows  particular  commendation  upon  him  for 
his  talent  in  restoring  old  pictures ;  and  conjectures  that  he  in 
this  way,  acquired  the  appellation  of  Yecchia,  his  fieimily  name 
being,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  index,  that  of  MutUmu  He  in- 
structed several  pupils  in  the  art,  none  of  whom  pursued  their 
master's  career.  Agostino  Litterini,  and  Bartolommeo  his  son, 
were  among  these,  both  artists  well  known  in  Venice  and  the 
islands,  and  both  distinguished  for  clearness  and  boldness  of 
style,  though  the  latter  surpassed  his  father  in  this  way.  A 
specimen  of  his  altar-pieces  at  San  Patemiano  displays  an 
imitator  of  Titian,  and  of  the  better  age.  Melchiori  likewise 
gives  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  artist  to  his  daughter 
Caterina,  though  commendations  of  this  sort  ought  always  to 
be  understood  in  reference  to  the  time  in  which  the  artist» 
flourished.  The  same  reasoning  might  apply  also  to  politics. 
The  title  of  your  Excellency  used  once  to  be  applied  to  minor 
sovereigns,  but  it  has  since  become  applicable  also  to  the  great 
officers  and  ministers  of  state. 

Gian  Carlo  Loth,  an  artist  from  Monaco,  resided  during  a 
long  period,  and  subsequently  died,  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1698,  aged  sixty-six  years,  as  we  find  written  in  his  epitaph. 
Both  Orlandi  and  Zanetti  are  mistaken  in  giving  him  as  a 
scholar  to  Caravag^o,  who  died  before  Carlo  was  bom.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  acquired  his  strong  and  loaded 
manner  of  composition,  and  his  exact  representation  of  nature 
without  ennobling  it,  from  the  study  of  Caravaggio's  pictures.. 
And  if  he  were  really  the  pupil,  as  is  supposed,  of  Liberi,  he 
fitaled  to  make  himself  master  of  that  lively  and  ideal  character 
of  that  school ;  nor  did  he  perhaps  derive  any  thing  from  it, 
but  a  certain  rapidity  of  hand,  and  an  elevation  of  manner 
that  distinguished  him  from  the  naturalists  of  his  time.  He 
to^  a  rank  among  the  first  four  painters  of  his  age,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Carlo,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed. 
He  was  much  employed  inOermany  for  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,. 
as  well  as  in  Italy  for  the  churches,  and  still  more  for  dif- 
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feient  ooUections.  Many  cabinet  pictures  from  hLs  band  are 
to.be  met  witb  in  ererj  state,  in  tne  style  of  Carayaggio  and 
Guercino,  witb  bistories ;  of  wbicb  kind  is  tbe  Dead  Abel,  so 
much  praised,  in  tbe  royal  gallery  at  Florence.  One  in  tbe 
best  presenration  I  bave  seen  is  to  be  found  at  Milan  ;  a 
picture  of  Lot  inebriated,  in  tbe  Triyulzi  palace,  celebrated 
among  men  of  taste  as  a  museum  of  antiquities;  newly 
arranged  by  tbe  present  young  and  accomplisbed  marquis,  and 
forming  a  collection  not  unwortby  of  a  royal  bouse.  Daniele 
Seiter,  a  fine  colourist,  to  wbom  we  sbaU  again  allude,  was 
instructed  in  tbe  art  by  Lotb,  during  a  period  of  twelye  years. 
He  was  distinguisbed  botb  in  Rome  and  at  Turin ;  and  was 
ancceeded.by  Ambrogio  Bono,  one  of  tbe  besib  disciples  formed 

a  tbe  same  master  in  Venice,  wbere  be  left  a  variety  of  works^ 
executed  in  tbe  taste  be  bad  so  early  imbibed. 
Oiber  artists,  about  tbe  same  period,  flourished  in  Yenioe, 
wbo  by  dint  of  imitating  tbe  most  approyed  models,  and  also 
tbrougb  tbeir  own  talents,  obtained  easy  access  into  tbe  most 
clioioe  collections.  Jean  Lys,  from  Oldenburg,  came  early 
among  these,  bearing  along  with  him  the  style  of  Golzio. 
Sut,  on  beholding  the  Venetian  and  Roman  schools,  he 
adopted  an  exceedingly  graceful  style,  partaking  of  the  Italian 
in  its  design,  and  of  the  Flemish  in  its  tints.  He  chiefly  pro- 
duced figures  upon  a  middle  scale,  such  as  his  Prodigal  Son, 
in  tbe  royal  museum  at  Florence ;  or  of  smaller  dimensions, 
as  in  his  various  little  pictures  of  village  sports  and  combats, 
with  similar  subjects,  in  the  Flemish  mode  of  composition. 
ITet  he  produced  a  few  pictures  for  churches,  like  bis  St. 
Peter  in  tbe  act  of  resuscitating  Tabitha,  at  the  Filippini,  in 
Fano;  and  bis  more  celebrated  San  Girolamo,  at  the  Teatini, 
in  Venice,  wbere  be  died.  Valentino  le  Febre,  from  Brus- 
sels, is  a  name  omitted  by  Orlandi ;  while  his  very  numerous 
engravings  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  of  the  best  Venetian  artists, 
are  ascribed  by  him  to  another  artist  of  the  same  name.  He 
painted  little ;  and  always  pursued  tbe  track  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  and 
copyists  known.  His  countenances  bear  no  stamp  of  a 
foreign  origin,  and  hb  colours  none  of  the  bad  character  of 
liis  age ;  while  his  touches  are  always  strong,  without  offend- 
ing our  taste.     His  smaller  pieces  are  full  of  research  and 
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finish ;  thoogb  he  has  less  merit  upon  a  hxgeir  scale,  and  is 
occasionally  wanting  in  point  of  composition.  We  meet  with 
another  distinguished  imitator  of  Paul,  in  Sehastiano  Bom- 
belli,  from  Udine,  Guercino's  scholar  in  the  outset,  and  sub- 
sequently a  fine  copyist  of  the  best  works  of  Paul  Yerooese, 
which  are  scarcely  to  he  distinguished  from  the  copies  he 
took.  But  he  gave  up  the  more  inyentire  branches  of  the 
art,  and  deyoted  his  attention  to  portraits.  Here  he  restored 
the  lost  wonders  of  a  former  age ;  his  portraits  being  remark- 
abLe  for  strong  likeness,  yivacity,  and  trul^  of  colooring,  both 
in  the  drapery  and  the  fleshes.  In  his  painting  there  is  a 
happy  union  of  the  Venetian  and  the  Bolognese  manner;  and 
in  some  specimens  of  his  portraits  that  I  haye  seen,  he  seema 
to  have  preferred  the  delicacy  of  Guido  to  the  vigour  of  his 
own  master..  He  was  esteemed  also  beyond  Italy;  he  was 
employed  by  the  archduke  Joseph  at  Inspmck ;  took  the  por- 
traits of  several  German  electors ;  of  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
and  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  by  whoa  he  was  largely 
honoured  and  rewarded.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  varnish  of  pitch  and  gnm,*  "vHhich  at  the  time 
produced  a  good  effect,  a  great  portion  of  his  pictures  should 
have  become  obscured ;  and  that  many  by  the  more  aiunent 
masters,  which  he  wished  to  restore,  should  have  been  altoge- 
ther blemished  or  destroyed  like  his  own«  Among  the  imita- 
tors of  Titian,  of  Tintoretto,  and  of  Panl,  one  Giaeomo  Barxi 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Melchiori ;  though  he  is  the  sole 
authority  we  have  upon  the  point.  It  is  now  easy  to  meet  with 
his  engravings  in  aqua  fortis,  but  not  with  his  pictures.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  little  work  entitled  by  him  ^^  Yiaggio 
Pittoresco  d'ltalia,"  which  has  become  somewhat  rare,  owing, 
I  imagiine,  to  its  small  dimensions,  and  to  the  researches  made 
after  it  by  those  who  preserve  a  series  of  pictorial  works ;  for 
the  rest,  his  authority  is  of  a  middling  character. 

In  the  chai^ges  wiiich  produced  such  an  alteration  in  the 

^  *  l£t  no  CDC,  foom  this  instance,  altogether  condemn  tibe  use  of  var- 
mahes  in  the  restoration  of  paintings ;  for  by  the  application  of  mastic, 
and  of  gnm-water,  according  to  all  the  most  recent  experiments,  the 
ealoor  does  not  soffer.  But  oil  is  injnrions  to  andent  paintings,  for  ^am 
new  imveF  becomes  imoorporatod  with  the  old,  and,  in  a  short  time,  every 
fresh  tonch  is  converted  into  a  stain. 
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staie  of  painting  at  Yeiiioe,  several  eities  of  the  pfoTinoea  also 
in  some  measure  partook,  but  in  othen  many  eminent 
geninjsaa  arose,  eapaMe  of  resisting  tbe  moral  oontagion  that 
invaided  the  capita],  and  of  htamng  its  altrance  into  their 
satiTB  proyinoes.  The  school  of  the  Friuli,  after  the  death  of 
Pomponio  Amalteo  and  Sebastiaiio  Seceante,  oving  to  the 
medioerity  of  Sefaastiano's  followers,  or  of  the  joonger 
branehes  of  hit  iamilj,  had  declined,  as  we  before  stated,  inm 
its  oiigiBal  splendour.  It  numbered,  indeed,  other  pupils  by 
different  masters;  limited  in  point  of  invention,  dry  in  design, 
and  somewhat  h»d  in  their  colouring.  None  appeaared  capa- 
ble el  restoring  the  aart,  and  succeeded  only  in  famishing  the 
city  with  works  reasonably  well  executed,  more  or  less,  and 
borrowed  ^m  £imiliar  models.  To  this  class  belong  Yin- 
cenao  Lvgaro,  mentioned  by  Ridolfi  ibr  his  altar-piece  of  San 
Aatonio,  at  ii»  Grasie  in  U dine ;  Giulio  BruneUescfai,  whose 
Nnnaata  in  one  of  the  Fraternities  presents  a  good  imitation 
of  the  style  of  Pellegrino ;  and  Fulvio  Griffoni,  who  received 
a  commission  from  the  oily  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  Mira- 
de  of  the  Hanna,  to  be  phiced  in  the  puUic  palace  near  the 
Supper  of  Amalteo.  Add  to  tiiese  Andrea  Petreolo,  who  or- 
namented tbe  panels  of  the  organ,  in  the  dome  ci  his  native 
town  of  Vensone,  as  well  on  the  interi<»^  where,  in  a  very 
beantiftil  manner,  he  exhibited  the  histories  of  San  Gexonimo 
and  San  Enstachio,  as  on  the  outside,  where,  surrounded  wiA 
fine  architecture,  he  represented  tiie  Parable  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  Virgins.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  names  of  Lorio 
and  Bmgno,  of  whom  there  remain  but  few  woiks,  which 
obtained  little  celebrity,  we  shall  newly  tecoitd  the  name  of 
Eugenie  Pini,  the  last  it  may  be  said  of  those  artists  who  but 
slightly  addicted  themselves  to  for^gn  methods.  He  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeentii  century,  was  frequentiy 
esnployed  at  Udine,  and  in  his  own  state;  extremely  diligent 
and  [filled  in  eveiy  office  of  a  painter,  if  we  except,  perhaps, 
bis  want  of  a  more  perfect  hannony  of  tints.  The  Repose  of 
Egypt,  in  the  dome  of  Palma,  and  his  San  Antonio  m  that 
of  Graiona,  are  pronounced  by  the  Abbate  Boni  among  his 
Bobieet  produottons. 

During  the  period  the  latter  flourished  at  Udine,  Antonio 
Gantio^  a  native  of  a  town  of  Portogruaxo,  came  to  establidi 
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hbnBelf  in  tlie  city.  Instraoted  in  the  art  by  his  own  fathM; 
a  yeryable  artist,  he  subsequently  appears,  as  £m*  as  we  may 
judge  from  his  style,  to  have  studied  the  works  of  Panl  Yeroo 
nese  and  Tintoretto.  Next  to  Pordenone,  the  Friuli  perhaps 
never  produced  a  finer  genius ;  equally  original  in  all  the 
branches  of  historic  painting,  bold  in  his  design,  happy  in  his 
colouring,  more  particularly  of  his  fleshes ;  expressive  in  every 
variety  of  passion ;  and  all  these  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  a  grand  naturalist,  though  he  frequently  became  a 
mannerist,  in  order  to  expedite  his  works.  Several  e£  his 
best  productions  are,  at  this  period,  lost  to  Fdine,  owing  to 
the  &ult  of  the  artist  who  retouched  them ;  and  among  the 
most  studied  and  the  best  preserved,  there  still  remains  his 
San  Tommaso  di  Yillanuova,  adorning  an  altar  of  Santo 
Lucia.  He  produced  likewise  several  histories  for  private 
ornament,  haUF-length  figures,  portraits  and  heads  in  carica- 
ture, for  which  he  diBplayed  a  peculiar  talent,  and  which  still 
exist  at  Udine.  Both  the  city  and  province  are  well  supplied 
with  his  pieces,  few  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  found 
coloured  with  strength  of  handling  or  very  highly  finished. 
He  was  never  without  numerous  commissions,  even  though 
confining  his  talents  to  the  Friuli ;  but  either  from  want  of 
prudence,  or  some  other  reason,  he  nevertheless  died  in 
penury  near  Portogruaro.  A  few  of  his  pictures  in  that 
place  are  still  pointed  out ;  but  those  seen  at  San  Francesco^ 
among  which  are  the  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet,  and  our 
Lord's  Last  Supper,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  him  in 
1604,  either  bear  a  false  date,  or  are  .rather  to  be  attributed 
to  his  fiither;  for,  at  that  period,  Antonio  could  not  have 
produced  them,  since  he  was  still  aUve  in  the  year  1680 ;  and 
on  this  point  we  ought  to  admit  the  authority  of  Pavona,  at 
one  time  his  pupil,  from  whom  Guarienti  received  his  notices 
of  Camio,  which  he  inserted  in  the  Abecedario.  This  artist 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Carnio,  named  Giaoomo, 
who  flourished  posterior  to  him,  and  was  much  inferior  to  An* 
tonio  in  point  of  merit. 

Sebastiano  Bombelli  was  bom  at  Udine,  as  I  just  observed, 
though  he  studied  and  resided  at  other  places.  He  left  ne 
specimens  of  his  art  in  the  Friuli,  if  we  except  a  few  portraits 
and  pieces  for  private  ornament,  along  with  some  heads  oy 
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I  of  saints ;  while  his  altar-piece  of  the  Redeemer  upon 
tiie  Orofl8>  hetween  some  saints,  in  the  parochial  church  of 
Trioesimo,  is  considered  a  very  rare  piece.  He  had  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Raphael,  whose  labours  were  more  abundant, 
bat  the  whole  of  them,  together  with  his  name,  were  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Frinli. 

While  the  art  thus  declined  in  these  ports  of  the  Venetian 
•dominions,  it  appeared  equally  to  rerive  in  others ;  from 
whence  it  arose,  that  though  greatly  diminished  in  the  capital, 
the  gloi^  of  the  state  did  not  become  wholly  extinct.  The 
dty  of  Verona  was  its  greatest  support ;  for  in  addition  to 
having  given  birth  to  Ridolfi,  to  Turchi,  and  Ottoni,  all  of 
whom  did  honour  to  their  country,  it  produced  likewise 
Dario  Yarotari,  who  having  established  himself  at  Padua, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  flourishing  school.  He  exer- 
cised his  talents  under  Paul  Yeronese,  at  Yerona,  to  whom 
he  has  occasionally  some  resemblance,  though  his  taste  ap- 
pears to  have  beaa  chiefly  formed  upon  other  models.  His 
design  is  v^  chaste,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  acquisition 
among  the  Yeronese ;  though  he  shews  some  traces  of  timidity 
in  the  method  of  some  of  those  pupils  of  the  quaUro-cenHstiy* 
who,  whilst  they  draw  their  contours  fuller  ihaxi  those  of  their 
masters,  appear  as  if  they  were  afraid  in  every  line  of  de- 
parting too  fur  from  the  models  before  them ;  and  this  he  has 
exemplified  in  the  pictures  of  San  Egidio  at  Padua.  In 
others,  conducted  at  a  more  mature  age,  he  seems  to  have 
aspired  at  imitating  more  modem  artists,  sometimes  Paul 
Veronese,  and  sometimes  Titian  himself  in  point  of  design, 
particularly  in  the  airs  of  the  heads ;  although  his  colours, 
however  true  a^d  harmonious,  can  boast  neither  the  Venetian 
strength  nor  beauty.  Dario  painted  in  Venice,  at  Padua, 
and  in  the  Polesine ;  yet  he  produced  little  in  reference  to  the 
age  in  which  he  flourished.  He  educated  several  pupils, 
aaiong  whom  was  Gio.  Batista  Bissoni,  whose  life  has  been 
given  us  by  Ridolfi.  This  last  was  also  a  scholar  of  Apollo- 
doro,  named  di  Poicia,  a  portrait-painter  of  much  celebrity, 
and  the  style  which  he  formed  for  himself  is  exactly  that  of  a 
l^od  painter  of  portraits,  with  which  he  is  fond  of  filling  his 

*  QuaitrQ*cewH9ti^AiiuitM  of  the  fonrtceatli  ceaturj* 
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piotaxee^  okMag  them  in  tibe  natrner  of  his  time.  We  luqr 
observe  this  in  iiis  Mixacles  of  Saa  DomeBieO)  placed  in  the 
chttidi  beloBgiag  to  his  ordeiv  dnvwn  vpon  a  fatfge  esaie,  aa 
well  as  in  other  pieces,  soattered  thion^ut  the  mtf  in 
almost  eveiy  street. 

We  mast  not  omit  the  name  of  his  davghter,  Cfaiam  Dario, 
a  lady  eztoUed  by  Sidolfi  lor  the  beantj  of  her  portaraits,  and 
fully  deserving  of  thehMiow  oonfened  upon  her  by  the  grand 
dukes  of  Tusoany,  who  jJaeed  one  of  heraslf  in  their  wMe 
series  of  paiotM%  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  Bos^ki  seeme 
to  be  of  opinion  that  she  gave  pnUio  instroetions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fair  Siiaai  of  Bolegna ;  and  that  she  initiated 
in  the  art  Cateiina  Taraboti  and  Lucia  Scaligeri,  a  nieee  of 
Bartolommeo.  Yet  the  passage  referring  to  this  (p.  529),  in 
the  Venetian  poet,  is  sdmewlmt  ambiguous^  and  he  perhaps 
cmly  meant  to  assert  that  these  two  young  women  pursued  the 
some  eaxeer.  But  the  ehief  hoaour  and  crown  of  Dario's 
reputation,  was  his  own  son  and  pupil,  named  Aleflsandro^ 
whoy  though  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  shortly  after  set 
out  for  Yeaiee,  where  he  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  there  received  the  name  of  Padovanino,  wlueh  he  letained 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  by  which  he  is  now  generally 
known. 

He  first  studied  Tidan's  works  in  fiieaeo,  such  as  he  (bund 
in  Padua,  and  his  copies  still  continue  to  attract  the  admirur- 
tion  of  the  greatest  professors.  In  Venice  he  persevered  in 
his  assiduons  attention  to  the  same  incompaiable  master, 
penetrating  so  far  by  degrees  into  his  peculiar  charocter,  as  te 
be  preferred  by  many  to  any  of  Titian's  other  disciples.  But 
comparison  is  invariably  disagreeeble,  and  I  am  mclined  te 
think  that  those  who  personally  received  from  the  lips  of  gieat 
artists  a  few  brief  and  sound  rales  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
avoided  or  achieved  in  order  best  to  resemble  them,  are 
entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  respect ;  all  the  speculations  of  the 
finest  genius  upon  their  woriss  are  not  half  so  valuable ;  for 
the  second  century  is  fast  passing  away,  since  the  oral  tradi* 
tion  of  the  best  colourists  wholly  ceased,  and  we  have  been 
attempting  to  attain  their  method,  in  which  we  cannot  succeed. 
Padovanino  was  always  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  any 
subject  that  had  before  been  treated  by  Titian ;  his  softer 
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ones  wifli  gnee,  Iub  moro  {Knreifil  witii  strMgtk,  lua  faerno 
pieeea  witk  dignify  ;  in  which  ]«8ft,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  flwr- 
paeeed  every  other  disoiple  of  this  master.  '^  Le  doaoe,  i  ca- 
valier, I'aimi,  e  gli  Amori,'*  thesc^  and  let  as  add  to  than  his 
boys,  were  the  faroorite  svhjects  of  his  peacil,  which  he  exhi- 
bited to  meet  advantage,  and  which  he  most  freqaentlj  intro- 
dooed  into  his  oomposhioDS.*  And  he  knew  how  to  treat 
landsci^  as  well ;  which  in  some  of  his  small  pictures  he  has 
snceeeded  in  admirably;  He  was  familiar  with  the  science  of 
ifae  sotto  in  e^f  of  which  he  gave  the  most  £iVonraUe  qpedmen 
in  the  chardi  of  San  Andrea  di  Bergamo^  in  three  admirable 
Kistoiies  of  that  saint  It  is  a  work  embellished  with  bean- 
tif al  architecture,  and  rqplete  with  graces  in  evetY  part.  He 
bas  approached  equally  near  his  model  in  the  sobriety  of  his 
composition,  in  the  very  diffionh  use  of  his  middle  tints,  in  his 
oontrastfl^  in  the  colour  of  his  fleshes^  in  smoothness  and  faci- 
lity of  hand.  Bat  Titian  was  still  to  remain  unequalled  in 
bis  art ;  and  Yarotari  is  not  a  little  inferior  to  him  in  ani- 
Hiation,  and  in  the  espression  of  truth.  Nor  can  I  believe 
that  his  method  of  preparing  his  canvas,  and  of  colouring  it, 
was  the  same  as  that  pursned  by  Titian's  disciples,  many  of 
bis  pieces  being  much  darkened,  with  the  shades  either 
deepened  or  altered.  This  is  very  perceptible  even  in  Yaro- 
tari's  Dead  Christ,  at  Florence,  a  painting  which  the  prince 
not  very  long  fiance  purchased  for  lus  gallery  there. 

In  other  points  be  appears  to  me  to  have  observed  the  same 
metiiod,  in  regard  to  his  model,  as  PonsEnn,  who  aimed  at 
Ba&eUo's  manner,  without  reaching  it,  either  from  want  of 
ability,  or  from  a  dread  of  falling  into  servility.  His  master- 
piece is  said  to  be  the  Supper  of  Cana,  a  piece  that  has  been 
engraved  by  Patina,  among  the  Select  Paiwtinge.  It  was 
f<Nrmerly  in  Padua,  and  is  now  at  Yenice  in  the  chapter  of 
La  Cbjit^ ;  with  few  figures  in  proportion  to  the  place  ;  a 
rich  display  of  costume  and  ornament ;  dogs  that  appear  like 
those  of  Paul,  full  of  life ;  grand  attendance,  women  of  the 
most  exquisite  forms  warmed  with  more  ideal  beauty  than 

*'The  picture  which  he  ezecnted  for  the  chnrch  della  Salute  deserret 
eommemoration  for  the  exquisite  delicacy-  of  tints  in  its  boys. 

t  ForeshorteniDg  on  a  ceiling,  so  as  to  produce  a  correct  point  of  view 
for  the  figwet,  n  seen  from  belaw.— T.  R. 
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those  of  Titum,  and  drawn  in  the  most  graoeM  attitudes.  Still 
it  is  not  every  one  who  will  approre  of  his  introduction  of 
them  for  the  service  of  such  a  tahle^  in  preference  to  men,  as 
is  the  more  general  custom.  The  above  picture  cannoti 
however,  boast  such  fresh  and  lucid  tints  as  his  four  histories 
of  the  Life  of  San  Domenioo,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  refec- 
tory of  Santi  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  containing  as  it  were  the 
flower  of  Padovanino's  best  style.  This  very  elegant  artist 
spent  his  time  between  the  capital  and  his  native  province, 
where  alone  his  pictures  abound  in  public ;  in  other  cities 
they  are  more  rarely  met  with,  and  are  scarce  even  in  private 
collections. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  his  productions,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  upon  our  guard  against  a  variety  of  copies,  many  of  hiB 
disciples  having  so  happily  imitated  him,  that  Yenetian  pro- 
fessors themselves  with  dimcitlty  distinguish  their  hand  from 
that  of  their  master. 

Bartdommeo  Scaligero  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated 
pupils  and  imitators  of  Padovanino,  an  artist  enumerated  by 
the  people  of  Padua  among  their  fellow-citizens,  although 
they  can  boast  littie  £rom  his  pencil ;  while  the  Venetians  are 
in  possession  of  his  pictures  in  various  churches,  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps,  at  the  Corpus  DanUnu  Gio.  Batista 
Rossi,  from  Rovigo,  produced  one  of  his  pictures  for  Son 
Clemente  at  Padua;  subsequently  he  flourished  at  Venice, 
executing  few  things  for  public  exhibition,  but  which  are  much 
extolled  by  Boschmi.  Giulio  Carpioni  was  accounted  also 
among  the  pupils  of  Varotari,  and  acquired  a  reputation  rather 
for  his  small  than  his  larger  compositions ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  him  again.  Maestri  and  Leoni  are 
names  recorded  in  the  ^^  Gui£i."  of  Venice,  distinguished  for 
their  works  in  fresco,  exhibited  at  the  Oonventuali.  The 
former  was  most  probably  a  foreigner,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
whom  we  shall  find  at  Rimino.  Were  Boschini  somewhat  of 
a  less  profuse  panegyrist,  we  might  here  add  to  this  list  the 
name  of  Dario,  a  son  of  Padovanino,  uniting  the  character  of 
the  physician,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  engraver.  In.  the 
index  to  the  ^'  Carta  del  Navegar,"  we  find  him  placed  in  the 
rank  of  Dilettanti,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  producing 
little  in  the  art,  and  this  more  with  the  object  of  presenting 
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his  piotoies  as  gifts  thaa  of  gain.  NeTertlieless  we  meet  with 
an  encominm  npon  them,*  suflScient  to  satisfy  the  daimseTen 
ef  a  good  professor;  besides  which,  sereral  of  his  yirtaes  and 
portraits,  with  an  excellent  body  of  oolonring,  are  equally 
extolled  for  the  spirit  of  their  attitudes,  and  exquisite  taste  in 
the  Giorgione  manner. 

We  have  next  to  treat  of  Pietro  Liberi,  an  artist  who  suc- 
ceeded Padovanino  in  sustaining  the  honour  of  his  native 
place.     He  ranks  among  the  great  men  of  his  art,  and  is 
esteemed  by  many  the  most  learned  in  point  of  desigu,  of  all 
-who  adorned  the  Yenetian  schod.     From  his  early  studies  of 
tlie  antique  at  Rome,  of  Michelangelo,  and  of  Baffaello,  of 
Ck)rreggio  at  Parma,  and  of  all  the  most  excellent  masters  in 
the  city  of  Venice^  he  was  led  to  form  a  style  partaking  of 
every  school ;  a  style  that  pleased  in  Italy,  but  far  more  in 
Germany,  and  which  obtained  for.  him  the  titles  of  Count  and 
Cavalier,  with  wealth  to  support  them  handsomely  in  Venice. 
And,  in  fact,  to  estimate  his  merits  rightly,  we  ought  not  to 
consider  him  as  a  painter  in  one  style,  but  in  many.     For  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  he  employed  for  the  eye  of  true 
judges  a  free  and  rapid  pencil,  not  very  studious  of  finish ; 
for  the  less  intelligent  he  worked  with  a  very  careful  one, 
which  bestowed  the  last  touch  upon  every  part,  distinguishing 
the  very  hairs  in  such  a  manner  that  one  might  number  them ; 
and  these  paintings  he  executed  on  panels  of  cypress  wood. 
Most  probably  the  fire  of  this  man's  genius  became  quenched 
whenever  he  attempted  to  paint  slowly,  and  his  pieces  were 
certainly  less  perfect,  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  to 
several  painters  in  fresco.     But  with  the  exception  of  these 
enthusiasts,  who  are  extremely  rare,  and  always  adduced  by 
the  indolent  in  defence  of  their  haste,  an  observing  diligence 
is  the  perfection  of  every  artist ;  and  even  those  two  thunder- 
bolts, let  us  call  them,  of  art,  Tintoretto  and  Giordano,  where 
they  most  practised  it,  succeeded  most  in  charming  the  eye  of 
taste.     The  style  of  this  artist  may  also  be  distinguished  into 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.     He  produced  fewer  specimens, 
,  however,  in  the  former,  of  which  Venice  boasts  a  Slaughter 

*  Vide  pp.  \i\2  «&d  513. 
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of  Hhe  iBDOceBti^  ViMatt  a  Noah  jast  landod  from  tlie  Ark» 
BeigMBO  the  Graat  DMnge,  in  which  the  sea^shore  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  M.  Montague;  the  whole  of  them  painted 
for  dinrdies,  robust  in  their  design,  dispkjing  fine  variety  of 
foreshortenings  and  of  afctitndes,  with  naked  parts  in  grand 
character,  and  more  in  emulation  of  the  Oaracci  than  of  Michel- 
angelo. He  even  abused  the  singnlsr  skill  that  he  thus  dis- 
ph^yed;  drawing  the  Supreme  Deity  by  an  unpxeoedented 
example,  without  the  least  drapery,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Caterina  at  Yieensa,  an  error  of  judgment  which  detracts  from 
the  worth  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  productions.  In  a 
lighter  ohaauster  he  prednoed  several  pictures  for  private 
omam'ent,  sometimes  consisting  of  fables  fiuniliar  to  us,  and 
sometimes  of  ciynicci  and  allegorical  subjects,  too  obscure  even 
for  CEdipua  himself  to  unravel.  Most  frequently  he  drew 
naked  figures  of  Yeaus,  in  the  taste  of  Titian ;  and  these  are 
esteemed  his  master-pieces,  which  have  acquired  for  him, 
indeed,  the  name  of  libertmo.  It  is  aaserted,  that  being 
unequal  to  the  fuma^n  of  the  folds  of  his  draperies^  for  ti^ 
most  part  ilUdiaposed  and  vague,  he  the  more  willingly  exer- 
cised himself  in  these  schools.  We  meet  with  a  great  number 
in  difi<»ent  colleotions,  and  after  beholding  one,  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  recognise  the  remainder,  both  from  die  heads,  wliioh  are 
often  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  from  the  rosy  tinge  of  his 
fleshes,  and  of  the  general  tone  of  his  picture.  He  was  extrava- 
gantly fond  indeed  df  this  last  colour ;  which  he  often  misap- 
plied in  regard  to  the  hands  and  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 
For  the  rest  the  compositioa  of  his  colours  was  sweet ;  his 
shades  delicate,  in  the  Correggio  manner,  and  his  profiles  oft^i 
borrowed  from  the  antique^  while  his  whole  handling  waa  free 
and  elevated. 

Marco  liberi,  his  son,  was  not  in  any  way  comparable  to 
his  father,  either  in  point  of  dignity  or  beauty,  when  left  to 
his  own  invention.  His  forms  are  eilJier  caricatures,  in  a  man- 
ner, of  those  of  his  father,  or  are  very  inferior  where  they  are 
original.  This  striking  difierence  may  be  observed  in  nume- 
rous collections,  where  their  paintings  of  Yenus  are  placed  to- 
gether, as  we  see  in  that  of  Prince  Ercolani  at  Bologna.  Still 
he  was  an  excellent  copyist  of  his  father's  works»  a  talent 


bj  maiijr  Men  of  ibe  mne  aehool,  wboso  imits^ 
tioDA  aie  eaaily  mistaken  for  onginftk^  ertm  by  proleasois 
themaelrea. 

Aa  excellent  fm^n  nrtiat  ongbt  net  to  be  omitted  in  ibis 
plaoe^  one  wbe  fionriabed  dniii^  a  long  period,  and  tangbt  and 
died  in  Padna.  His  name  is  Lnea  Forari,  £n>m  R^gio,  folly 
deserving  of  being  enrolled  in  tbe  ^^  Abbeecedaxio  Pittorieo.** 
Altbougb  Cbido's  piq>i],  bis  style  became  ratiier  lofty  tban 
delicate;  so  tbat  jnd|png  by  tbe  pictaces  tbai  be  prodneed  for 
Santa  Maria  della  GUaja  in  It^ggio,  Scannelli  prononneed 
bim  a  disdple  of  TiarinL  In  some  of  tbe  airs  of  bis  beads, 
bowever,  and  in  certain  graosfnl  moticiM^  be  skews  bimself 
not  nnwortbyef  tbe  ebara^er  of  ^forvier  master.  InPadna 
tbexe  is  a  Pietik  of  bis  at  San  Antonio^  ef  a  very  masteriy  kind, 
a  plotore  tbat  displays  tbe  rarest  beauty  of  colonring.  In  bis 
pieces  abounding  witb  figures,  like  tbat  of  tbe  Plagne  of  1 630, 
painted  for  tbe  Doroenicaui,  be  dees  not  appear  to  so  mack 
advantage;  nor  bad  Ghiido,  indeed,  effaced  bkn  any  great 
examples  in  tbis  line,  being  aecustomed  raihev  to  weigb  tban 
to  nomber  bis  figures.  Minocello  and  Civrilo,  two  of  bis  pupils 
and  followers,  continued  to  support  in  Padua  some  relisb  of 
tbe  Belognese  schooL  Their  names  migbt  be  added  to  tbe 
dictionary  above  mentioned,  as  Boaetti  seemed  to  wisb,  and 
ibe  former,  wbo  migbt  sometimes  be  confounded  witb  Luca, 
ougbt  to  bold  a  bigber  place  in  it  tban  the  latter.  Francesco 
ZaneUa  deserves  l^ewiie  to  be  recorded  there,  as  an  artist  of 
spirit,  though  neither  very  diligent  nor  very  learned  in  bis  art. 
He  is  esteraaed  aknost  the  Giordano  of  this  city,  from  the 
great  number  of  bis  works  conducted  in  a  jsbort  time,  and  may 
be  computed  almost  as  the  last  of  the  school ;  lor  Pellegrini, 
wbo  flourisbed  during  the  same  age,  was  not  a  native,  though  ' 
tracing  his  origin  to  Padua ;  nor  did  be  reside  there  many 
years. 

The  city  of  Yicensa  produced  nothbg  original  daring  this 
epoch ;  though  it  poseessed  a  school,  sprung  from  that  of  Paul 
Yeronese  and  from  Zelotti,  of  which  I  promised  the  reader  a 
series  in  a  more  appropriate  part  of  the  work.  In  regard  to 
its  style,  this  school,  in  part,  belongs  to  a  better  age ;  but  its 
productions  are  ohiefiy  so  very  in^fferent,  and  so  much  the 
result  of  mechanic  art,  that  it  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the 
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present  Yioenza  indeed  might  hare  bad  reason  to  boast,  had 
it  possessed  artists  at  all  eqiud  in  point  of  genius  to  its  archi- 
tects. I  shall  first  commence  with  the  name  of  Lncio  Brani, 
whether  a  natiye  of  the  state  or  a  foreigner  is  uncertain,  aa 
artist  who  produced,  for  San  Jacopo,  a  little  altar-piece,  re- 
presenting  the  Marriage,  of  S.  Catherine,  execated  in  1585> 
and  partaking  of  the  genius  of  a  better  age.  I  haye  met  with 
no  other  notice  of  him ;  for  as  he  was  probably  little  known 
in  times  when  Italy  abounded  with  the  choicest  artists,  be 
found  no  historian  who  might  have  rescued  his  reputation  from 
oblivion.  Yet  this  I  would  willingly  do,  if  not  by  giving 
Mm  a  rank  in  this  school,  at  least  including  him  in  the  list  of 
artists  of  the  city,  where  I  find  mention  of  his  name.  Gian- 
nantonio  Fasolo  received  the  instructions  of  Paul,  and  for  a 
longer  period  those  of  Zelotti ;  still  adhering,  however,  to 
Paul  as  his  first  example.  At  San  Rocco,  there  is  one  of  bis 
pictures,  a  Probatica,  so  beautifully  decorated  with  perspec- 
tive, and  so  finely  filled  with  dck  figures,  in  various  groups 
and  distances,  that  Paul  Veronese  would  not  have  disclaimed 
it  for  his  own.  There  are  likewise  three  Roman  histories  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  prefectory  palace ;  Mutius  Sc»vola  before 
Porsenna,  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  and  Curtius  before  the 
Gulph ;  the  whole  of  them  nobly  executed.  By  some  strange 
mistake  Orlandi  mentions  Verona  as  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  where  he  exercised  his  talents. 

Among  his  pupils  was  Alessandro  Maganza,  son  of  the 
same  Qiambatista  whose  name  I  recorded  among  Titian's  fol- 
lowers. Fasolo  inspired  him  with  his  own  taste ;  and  we  may 
likewise  consider  him  a  fine  imitator  of  Zelotti  and  of  Paul 
Veronese ;  as  he  has  shewn  in  his  Epiphany,  at  San  Dome- 
nico ;  and  in  his  Martyrdom  of  S.  Giustina,  at  San  Pietro.  In 
liis  architecture  he  was  excellent,  judicious  in  his  composition, 
very  pleasing  in  his  countenances;  in  his  fleshes  inclining 
iiowards  white ;  in  his  folds  somewhat  hard  and  monotonous ; 
and  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  expression.  Vicenza  has  an 
abundance  of  his  paintings,  both  private  and  in  public ;  be- 
sides the  provinces  and  the  adjacent  cities,  to  such  an  amount, 
that  we  have  no  difllculty  in  believing  that  he  flourished 
till  his  seventy-fourth  year;  that  he  painted  for  good  prices, 
and  with  little  trouble.    A  few  of  his  pictures,  such  as 
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we  meet  with  at  Yicenza,  are  amply  sufficient  to  giyie 
UB  mn  idea  of  the  rest ;  not  nnfiequentlj  presenting  ns  with 
the  same  features  and  the  some  attitudes  and  motions.  We 
me  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this,  not  so  much  in  his  genius, 
which  he  shews  in  many  of  his  works  to  have  heen  excellent, 
as  in  his  domestic  anxieties,  occasioned  by  a  numerous  family 
Ibr  whom  he  had  to  proride.  This  artist  was  extremely  un- 
fortunate as  a  father.  Giambatista,  the  eldest  of  his  sons^ 
emulated  him  in  knowledge ;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge 
from  one  of  his  histories,  of  San  Benedetto,  at  the  church  of 
8.  CKustina,  in  Padua,  he  was  superior  to  him  in  point  of  ele- 
gance. But  the  support  he  derived  from  this  young  man's 
talents  wus  soon  cut  off  by  his  early  death,  leaving  a  young 
£unily  of  his  own  to  the  care  of  their  grandfather.  His 
second  son,  Girolamo,  who  had  also  to  make  provision  for  his 
own  children,  and  Marcantonio,  quite  a  youth,  afterwards 
assisted  their  father  in  his  productions,  and  already  began  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  reputation  from  their  own.  When,  in 
the  year  1680,  their  native  place  was  ravaged  bvthe  plague, 
Alessandro  had  the  grief  to  witness  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and,  one  by  one,  of  the  whole  of  his  grandchildren  ;  until  left 
^  the  last  of  his  race,"  to  lament  over  the  destruction  of  his 
kindred,  he  shortly  followed  them  to  the  tomb,  closing  with^ 
his  death  that  noble  school  which  the  two  illustrious  Yeronese 
had  founded  in  Yicenza. 

Tet  it  did  not  altogether  perish;  but  was  continued  by 
Maifei,  by  Carpioni,  and  by  Cittadella,  three  artists  who,  com- 
pared with  the  Magansa,  sometimes  appear  to  have  sprung 
£rom  the  same  academy,  either  from  having  studied  in  Yicenza 
the  models  they  imitated,  or  because  the  style,  which  partakea 
both  of  that  of  Paul  and  Palma,  was  then  in  high  repute,  as 
that  of  Cortona  at  another  period  among  us.  They  were  aJI 
three,  like  Alessandro  himself^  rapid  in  their  composition; 
and  were  tiieir  pictures,  even  belonging  to  the  city,  to  be  enu- 
merated, they  would  most  likely  be  found  to  equal  those  of  al^ 
the  other  foreign  or  native  nrtists  employed  there.  Francesco 
Haffei,  from  Yicenza,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Peranda,  some  of 
whose  unfinished  pieces  he  completed.  He  next  undertook  to 
imitate  Paul  Yeronese,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit  and" 
learning.    His  style  is  on  a  lofty  scale ;  insomuch  that  Bos-* 
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ciiiiii  enthles  hiai  the  gveat  manneriit,  extolling  him  as  the 
painter  of  giante.  Nor  10  he  wanting  in  a  certain  grace  pe- 
culiarly his,  which  distingnishes  him  from  the  "mannerists. 
His  picture  of  St.  Anna,  at  San  MichaLe  di  Yioenxa,  besides 
many  works  produced  at  the  same  place  for  the  public  palace, 
and  elsewhere,  extremelj  poetical,  full  of  fine  portraits,  and 
coloured  in  the  best  Yenetian  taste,  shew  that  he  was  able  to 
compete  with  more  ddlf ul  artists  than  Gaipioni  and  Cittadella, 
his  oontempcwaries.  And  as  he,  perhaps,  did  not  consider 
them  TCiy  formidable  riyals,  he  did  not  finish  his  pieces  with 
much  care,  leaving  many  of  his  heads,  besides  other  portions 
of  his  figures,  incomplete ;  scanty  in  his  colouring,  employing 
dark  grounds,  and  altogether  painting  rather  for  years  than 
for  ages.  At  San  Francesco,  in  PadQ%  there  is  a  grand  pie^ 
ture  of  his  *^  Paradise,"  which,  owing  to  this  method,  has  lost 
almost  evenr  trace  of  odour.  This  result  eztingutshes  the 
praise  which  Boschini  bestows  upon  hiiQ,  tiiat  with  fonr 
touches  of  his  pencil  he  eould  make  the  observer  raise  his 
eyebrows  with  admintion,  and  is  a  very  excellent  wuning,  we 
think,  for  over  expeditions  artists.  Their  pictures  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  resemble  certain  children,  the  offispring  of  un- 
healthy parents,  who  sometimes  exhibit  a  florid  countenance 
in  youth,  accompanied  with  every  other  sjmptom  of  health, 
but,  declining  as  they  advance,  their  constkuticm  becomes 
exhausted  in  a  few  years. 

Giulio  Garpioni,  a  pupil  to  Padovanino,  and  for  the  aame 
reason  familiar  with  the  composition  of  Panl  Yeronese,  has 
assuredly  more  vivacity,  power  of  expression,  and  poetry  than 
Maffei.  He  was  not,  however,  equally  inclined  to  grand  pro- 
portions, and  works  upon  an  extensive  scale*  His  figures  do 
not  usually  exceed  the  sise  of  those  of  Bassano ;  and  they  are 
more  frequently  met  with  in  collections  than  in  churches^ 
throughout  the  whole  Yenetian  state.  In  many  noble  houses 
we  aJso  find  pictures  consisting  of  bacchanals,  dreams,  fieirbles, 
and  c^rioci,  or  fan(7-pieces,  as  well  as  histories,  all  touched 
with  a  spirit  and  a  taste  in  lus  tints,  which  his  master  himself 
might  have  thought  worthy  of  his  pencil.  He  appears  to 
have  produced  otfiers  for  the  people,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
the  work  of  his  pupils,  or  of  has  son  Cbrlo,  who  is  supposed 
ta  have  followed,  in  all  points^  die  example  of  his  firilier; 
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tbongh  I  never  Biefc  with  any  piece  that  was  positiydiy  genuine. 
He  was,  likewise,  a  good  pcniirait-paiater ;  and  in  the  public 
Council  H&U  at  Yiceam,  as  well  as  in  the  chnxeh  of  the  Serti 
at  Monte  Berico^  appear  the  portraits  of  seFera^  of  the  magis- 
trates in  that  goyenunent^  accompanied  by  their  trams ;  in 
which,  to  singular  correctness  of  feature,  we  meet  with  much 
ideal  beonty  in  his  jsepjees^itation  of  the  Virtues,  that  he 
introduced  with  appropriate  and  noble  inyentions.  Such  an 
artist  ought  to  be  well  known  in  Yenioe  and  Yicenza,  wbere 
he  flonri^ed  dnring  many  years.  He  passed  his  latter  days 
m  Yerona^  where  his  oontemporaxy,  Bartolommeo  CittadeUa^ 
had  likewise  taken  up  his  residence ;  last  of  the  three  whom 
I  have  just  before  mentioned.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  a 
pupil,  or  only  a  companion  of  Garpioni ;  bat  he  is  indisputably 
his  infenor  in  point  of  genius  and  ability.  To  the  some  school 
we  may  add  the  name  of  Niccolo  Miozzi,  of  Yicenza,  recorded 
in  the  ^Oioielli  Pittoreschi"  of  Boschini ;  and,  though  more 
donbtfuly  that  of  Marcantonio  Miozzi,  known  by  his  super- 
scription attached  to  a  sacred  subject,  in  possessba  of  the 
house  of  Minttoni,  at  Boyigo. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century,  ena  of  the  artists  in  most 
request  was  Menaroks  whose  style  apfnoaeheB  nearest  to  the 
modem.  He  was  pupil  to  Yol^to,  though  chiefly  following 
the  manner  of  Garpioni.  Next  to  him  was  Gonstaatin  Pas- 
qnalottO)  more  distingnished  for  colouring  than  for  design; 
and  Antonio  de'  Pieri,  called  lo  Zoppo,  of  Yicenza^  who  pos- 
sessed a  rapid,  but  less  decided  hand ;  along  with  some  others 
who  maf  be  recognised  in  this  description.  Still  higher  in 
repate  than  these  was  Pasquale  Bossi,  little  of  whom  remains 
in  Yicenza,  he  haying  chiefiy  attached  himself  to  the  Boman 
school,  where  he  w&  be  found  mentioned.  Gio.  Bittonte, 
leaying  Yicenza,  established  himself^  and  painted  a  good  deal 
at  GastelJbanco ;  where,  from  the  circumstance  of  founding  a 
school  both  of  painting  and  of  dancing,  he  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Ballerino.  Melchiori  represents  him  as  pupil  to  Maffei^ 
and  master  of  Melchiore,  his  &ther,  who  liyed  also  in  Castel- 
fiuneo,  where  he  was  much  employed,  although  engaged  also 
at  Yeaice,  in  the  Gasa  Moroeini,  where  he  competed  with  the 
CayaJier  LiberL 

When  the  ancieat  school  had  become  wholly  extinct  at 
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Baasano,  there  appeared  a  Gio.  Batista  Yolpati,  who  prodneeii 
many  pictureB  for  his  natiye  state ;  somewhat  resemhling  Car- 
pioni  in  his  capricoi  and  in  his  style,  bat  more  common,  per- 
haps, in  his  features  and  whole  design.  His  pupils  are  eaad 
to  have  been  one  Trirellini  and  one  Bemardoni,  both  stiU  in- 
ferior to  their  master.  He  left  behind  him  several  treatises 
upon  the  pictoric  art,  which  are  yet  existing  in  MS.  in  the 
rich  and  select  library  of  Count  Giuseppe  Remondini.  lb 
the  preface  to  these  he  asserts  that  he  had  no  master,  though 
he  is  said,  in  a  MS.  at  Castelfranco,  to  hare  been  a  pupil  of 
NoTelli.  The  work  is  interspersed  with  good  remarks,  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  him  a  tolerable  theorist ;  and  Alga- 
rotti  took  a  copy  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  index  of  his 
works  upon  the  fine  arts,  already  before  the  public. 

We  hare  abore  ailuded  to  a  branch  of  the  Veronese  school; 
transplanted  to  Padua,  where  it  flourished  with  extraordinaiy 
success.  Referring  to  its  origin,  and  to  those  Teronese 
artists  who  lired  contemporary  with  Palma,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  it  must  be  obeerred  that  they  main- 
tained the  national  reputation  no  less  than  those  of  Padua,  and 
were  eren  more  constant  in  the  good  old  method  of  managing 
their  grounds  and  their  style  of  colouring.  I  hare  noticed* 
the  name  of  Claudio  Ridolfi*  in  a  former  school,  firom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  baring  flourished  in  the  Pontifical  state.  He 
did  not,  howerer,  desist  from  his  labours  in  the  Tenetian 
state,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent 
cities,  particularly  in  his  natire  place,  and  Padua.  In  the 
celebrated  church  of  S.  Giustina,  there  is  a  rery  fine  piece,  re- 
presenting the  honours  of  the  Benedictine  order,  professed  by 
princes,  adorned  by  mart3nr8,  and  the  nurse  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pastors  of  the  holy  church.  The  inrention  is  rery 
appropriate,  the  execution  altogether  elegant  and  well  finished; 
and  the  ornaments  equally  rich  as  in  any  of  his  other  works. 
He  presented  his  country  with  a  good  disciple  of  his  style,  in 
Gio.  Batista  Amigazzi,  though  his  chief  talent  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  the  excellence  of  his  copies.    In  San  Carlo,  at  Verona^ 

*  v.  torn.  i.  p.  449 ;  and,  in  the  same  place,  I  gave  him  as  a  popil  to 
Dario  Pozio,  on  the  anthority  of  the  Commendatore  del  Pono.  But 
writers  disagree  in  regard  to  the  dironology  of  this  man ;  which,  vntil  it 
be  further  dleared  vp,  may  rest,  for  me,  without  thhi  honour. 
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tkere  is  one  taken  from  a  Sapper  by  Panl  Yeroneee,  not  only 
finely  drawn,  bat  exhibiting  odoan  fresh  and  yivid  even  at  the 
present  day.  Still  snperior  to  him,  and  abnost  eqoal  to  hift 
master,  we  meet  with  Benedetto  Marini,  of  Urbino,  an  artist 
onheavd  of  in  his  own  country,  though  greatly  distinguished 
at  Piaeena.* 

Postwior  to  Ridolfi  appeared  three  scholars  of  Felice  Bru- 
aasorai,  in  addition  to  Creaia,  an  artist  less  celebrated ;  all  of 
whom,  on  the  death  of  their  master,  pursued  their  studies  at 
Rmne.  There  they  imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  pievailii^  style ; 
and  all  of  them  occupy  a  disdngmshed  rank  in  the  history  of 
the  art   Alessandro  Turehi,  sumamed  Orbetto^  is,  in  particular^ 
distinguished  among  the  first  of  his  age ;  he  was  called  Or* 
betto,  observes  Pozzo,  because,  when  quite  a  boy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  guiding  an  old  blind  mendicant,  either  his  &ther, 
or  some  other  person.   Passeri  declares  that  he  derived  it  from 
his  having  a  defect  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  observable 
in  his  left  eye,  as  I  am  informed  by  Signer  Brandolese,  after 
having  seen  his  portrait,  engraved  after  the  original,  in  posses- 
don  of  the  l%gnori  Yianelli.  Brusasoroi,  from  certain  undoubted 
symptoms,  duoovered  in  him  a  fine  genius  for  the  art,  and, 
giving  him  the  best  instructions,  in  a  few  years  encountered  a 
rival,  rather  than  a  disciple.     Residing  afterwards  in  Venice^ 
imder  Carlo  Caliari,  and  thence  proceemng  to  Rome,  he  formed 
«  style  wholly  his  own,  possessdng  some  strength  but  more 
elegance.     He  established  himself  in  Rome,  where  he  entered 
into  competition  with  the  followers  of  the  Caraod,  with  Sacchi, 
aud  with  Berrettini,  with  whom  he  appears  to  advantage  in 
the  church  of  the  Concezione,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others.    But 
no  city  has  so  many  of  his  pieces  in  public  as  Verona,  to  aay 
nothing  of  those  he  painted  for  private  persons.     The  £a.m]ly 
of  the  Marchese  Girardini  alone,  who  patronised  him  and  sup- 
ported him  at  Rome,  for  which  we  have  original  letters  and 
documents,  possesses  sufficient  to  enrich  several  collections, 
among  which  it  is  amusing  to  trace  his  progress  from  the  in- 
ferior to  the  more  correct  specimens,  and  from  a  lower  degree 
of  ornament  to  the  highest.     Some,  indeed,  have  ventured  to 

*  An  acooimt  of  him  may  be  foimd,  tom.  U.  p.  198,  and  in  the  teriea 
of  painter*  of  tlie  Barooci  school. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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pot  Iiim  in  competition  with  Annibal  Ouraoo,— «  comparison 
tbat,  in  other  times,  wonld  have  created  as  great  a  sensation  in 
Bologna  as  the  celebrated  Rape  of  the  Ba<^et^  and  one  which 
onght  not  to  be  listened  to,  indeed,  anj  where.     Annibal  was 
a  painter  worthy  of  onr  yeneration,  and  Turohi  succeeded  in 
imitating  his  design  in  the  ^'  Sisara"  of  the  Casa  Colonna  and 
dsewHere.     But  he  was  not  so  happy  in  ereiy  instance,  and, 
generallj,  his  naked  figures  (which  approach,  in  AnnihJ,  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Greeks)  are  not  equal  to  such  as  he  has 
thrown  into  costume.     On  the  contrary,  PiosBeri,  in  describing 
his  pictures  at  the  Oamaldolesi,  in  Borne,  admits  that  he  did 
not  display  perfect  taste  in  his  art,  while  Pascoli,  in  his  life  of 
Gimignani,  says  he  enjoyed  some  degree  of  reputation  at 
Rome ;  an  incautious  expresadcm,  if  I  mistake  not,  but  which 
at  least  shews  that  Turchi  is  not  entitled  to  a  comparison  witk 
Annibal  Caraod.    Still  he  exhibts  so  many  attractions^  that 
he  never  feils  to  please  us  in  erery  subject.   He  seems  to  haye 
aimed  at  forming  a  union  of  yarious  schoola^  and  added  to  it 
a  certain  ori^naSty  in  giving  dignity  to  the  portraits  intro- 
duced into  hu  histories,  with  the  most  animated,  yet  the  most 
delicate  complexions.     He  excelled  in  the  choice  and  distribn* 
tion  of  his  colours,  among  which  he  introduces  a  reddish  tint^ 
which  much  enlivens  his  pictures,  and  is  one  of  the  indications 
by  which  we  may  recognise  the  author.     He  is  said  to  have 
employed  exquisite  care  in  the  application  of  his  tints,  and  to 
have  possessed  some  secret  art,  by  means  of  which  they  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  envy  of  posterity.     The  trutii  is,  he  se- 
lected, purified,  and  kneaded  well  his  colours,  besides  consult- 
ing chemists  upon  the  subject     From  some  pictures  we  feei 
inclined  to  turn  away  in  disgust,  so  extremely  do  the  colours 
resemble  the  tints  made  use  of  by  coach-painters ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  complain  of  want  of  refinement  in  many  instances; 
But  how  very  few  apply  themselves  seriously  to  select  and 
refine  their  materials,  to  make  experiments,  and  to  analyse 
those  colours  that  have  been  once  applied ! 

At  the  church  of  San  Stefeno,  in  Verona,  there  is  exhi- 
bited his  "  Passion  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,"  a  work  that,  in 
regard  to  depth  of  colours  and  fore-shortening,  partakes  much 
of  the  Lombard;, in  point  of  expression  and  design,  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  in  its  colouring,  of  the  Yenetian  SchooL     It  is 
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one  of  the  most  stndied,  finished,  and  animated  pieeei  that  ha 
produced :  there  is  a  choiceness  in  the  heads  that  approaehes 
Gnido's ;  and  a  skill  of  composition,  that  throws  into  the  hadL« 
gronnd  of  the  picture  a  great  portion  of  the  muJii&rious  his- 
toxy,  «9  appealing  in  a  field  of  vast  extent^  where  his  figures 
are  admirablj  raried,  according  to  the  distances  in  w^ch 
they  are  supposed  to  appear.  Yet  he  does  not  belong  to  that 
olasB  of  artists  who  go  fAx>ut  in  search  ctf  personages  lor  tiiieir 
histories,  in  <Mrder  to  fill  them  with  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  appears  to  take  more  pleasure  in  introducing  an  inferior 
number.  Thus  his  picture  of  a  Pieti,  painted  for  the  church 
of  La  M isericordia,  at  Yerona,  exhibits  only  a  dead  Christ, 
the  Tiipn)  and  Nioodemus,  but  the  whole  so  well  designed, 
arranged,  and  animated,  as  well  as  eoloured,  that  it  has  been 
esteemed  by  many  his  master-piece,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  pamtings  in  Yerona.  In  tiiat  of  his  E[^phiuiy  also, 
in  possession  of  the  6ign(Mi  Qirardini,  of  whidi  the  rough 
dnuFt  IS  pieserred  in  the  Casa  Fattorini,  at  Bologn^  he  is  by 
no  means  layish  of  his  figures ;  but  he  succeeded  in  arraying 
those  of  the  l(3gi  in  so  noble  a  manner,  as  to  remind  us  <^ 
Titian  and  Baswno.  Turchi  died  at  Rome^  leayiQg  behind 
him  two  excellent  disciples  in  Gio.  Cesdiini,  and  Gio.  Batista 
Bossi,  called  il  Gbbbino.  The  first  of  these  produced  copies 
of  his  mastei^s  worka^  that  had  all  the  appearance  of  originals. 
Both  continued  to  employ  themflelyes  at  Y6ronl^  though  de- 
dining  in  importance  and  in  credit  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
Taneed  in  years. 

Pasquale  Ottini,  the  same  who,  with  Orbetto,  completed 
some  pictures  by  Felice,  was  a  good  artist  in  regard  to  his 
£orms,  and  of  no  common  expression,  particukrly  in  the  works 
lie  conducted  alber  haying  seen  Baffaello's.  Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  specimen  in  the  **Ski.ughter  of  the  Innocents," 
placed  at  San  Ste&no,  although  it  is  subjected  to  an  un&your- 
aible  comparison,  being  plaoeid  opposite  to  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Orbetto.  He  appears  to  more  adyanta^ 
perhaps,  at  San  CKoigio,  where  we  meet  with  his  picture  of 
San  Niccolo,  with  other  saints,  in  the  best  Yenetian  style  of 
aolouring ;  whereas,  in  other  instances,  his  colours  are  some- 
what languid,-— a  defect  most  probably  arising  from  time  and 

T  2 
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nn&yoaiable  eitaations.  FinaUj,  he  is  in  high  repute  in  his 
own  conntiy;  and  in  the  learned  Alessandro  Carli's  ^^  His* 
tory  of  Verona,"  he  is  mentioned  as  approaching  the  nearest 
of  all,  in  point  of  excellence,  to  Paul  Veronese.  Subseqaent 
to  him,  and  not  inferior  in  talent,  we  meet  with  Marc  Anto- 
nio^Bassetti,  who,  leaving  his  fellow-pupils,  set  out  very 
young  to  complete  his  studies  at  Venice.  After  again  joining 
them,  he  next  transferred  his  residence  to  Rome,  and  having 
copied  from  the  best  models  of  both  schools,  he  ultimately  re- 
turned to  his  native  place.  He  is  particularly  commend^  by 
Ridolfi  in  the  branch  of  design,  in  which  he  was  truly  great ; 
add  to  which  he  was  an  exceUent  colorist.  And  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  advise  those  who  aimed  at  good  colouring  to  return, 
in  the  first  place,  to  Venice,  and  again  to  consult  the  most 
beautiM  productions  of  the  art.  There  is  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces  at  San  Stefisuio,  in  Verona,  representing  various  holy 
bishops  of  the  city,  all  arrayed  in  their  sacred  habits,  all  admi- 
rably contrasted,  and  in  a  taste  nearly  approaching  that  of 
Titian,  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  Turchi,  who  seems  here 
again  to  throw  him  somewhat  into  the  shade.  He  left  no  suc- 
cession of  the  school,*  nor,  indeed,  many  works  of  his  own, 
though  they  were  highly  valued.  For  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  painting  ought  not  to  be  punned  by  journeymen,  like 
a  mechanic  art,  but  with  the  leisure  that  is  bestowed  upon 
literature,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  affords.  It  would 
appear  that  Dante  adopted  almost  the  same  maxim  in  his 
poetry,  when  he  watched  for,  observed,  and  encouraged  the 

*  Melchiori  informs  me  of  a  pupil  of  hia,  tmknown  to  Pozzo,  probably 
because  a  non-resident  in  Verona.  This  was  Father  Massimo  Cappucmo» 
a  Veronese  by  birth,  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  an  excellent  artist. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  four  large  pictures,  placed  in  tiie  dome  of 
Montagnana,  besides  several  altar-pieces,  distributed  by  him  among  the 
churches  of  his  order.  Along  with  this  ecclesiastic  I  find  mention  of  two 
contemporary  lay-brothers,  who  assisted  him  in  the  art,  neither  of  them 
unworthy  of  being  placed  upon  record.  These  are  Fra  SempUoe,  a  native 
of  Verona,  and  pupil  to  Brusasord,  and  Fn  Santo,  of  Venice ;  both  of 
whom  were  particularly  employed  in  painting  for  churches  and  couYents, 
within  the  Venetian  territory.  Fra  Semplice  produced  also  some  lor 
Rome.  A  fine  picture  of  San  Felice,  from  his  hand,  placed  at  Castel* 
franco,  was  engraved  in  1712. 
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impressions  ihat  nature,  the  first  guide  of  all  tme  ^ninaes, 
implanted  in  his  spirit.*  These  two  friends  met  &eir  fate 
together,  dying  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1630,  as  well  as 
many  other  scholars  of  Bmsasorci,  mentioned  bj  the  Commen- 
datore  del  Po2zo.  But  I  omit  their  names,  either  because  of 
their  early  death,  or  want  of  talent  to  distinguish  themselves. 
Thus,  about  the  same  year,  when  Orbetto  had  already  established 
liimself  in  Rome,  the  succeesion  of  Brusasord's  school  ceased 
in  Verona.  The  disciples  of  Paul  Veronese,  mentioned  subse- 
quent to  him,  Montemezzano,  Benfeitto,  Veron%  and  others, 
died  likewise  about  this  period ;  insomuch  that  every  trace  of 
the  municipal  school  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  variety  of  foreign  styles. 

Indeed,  for  some  time  before,  the  young  Veronese  artists 
had  become  attached  to  foreign  academies,  and  several  stran- 
gers had  established  themselves  in  Verona.  Dionisio  Guerri 
liad  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Feti,  a  very  striking  and 
dear  style ;  in  himself  equal  to  repairing  the  loss  of  many 
artists.  But  he  died  young,  in  1640,  leaving  few  works  b^ 
liind  him,  in  a  great  measure  dispersed  through  foreign  collec- 
tions ;  and.he  was  much  lamented.  Francesco  Bemaxdi,  called 
Bigohro,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Brescia,  until  the 
Commendatore  del  Pozzo  proved  him  to  have  been  of  Verona, 
was  an  artist  educated  by  the  same  master.  He  exhibited,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Titular  Saint,  at  the  church  of  S.  Carlo,  seen 
in  the  act  of  attending  his  infected  brethren,  as  well  as  in  an- 
other piece,  a  companion  to  it,  all  the  taste  of  his  master :  but 
he  produced  much  more  for  private  collections  than  for  the 
public.  The  CavaUer  Barca  was  an  artist  who  sprang  from 
Mantua^  though  he  subsequoitly  became  a  citizen  of  Verona. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  instructed  by  Feti.  His  style 
IB  various ;  and  in  a  PietH  of  his,  remaining  at  San  Fermo,  he 
appears  a  painter  capable  of  produdng  a  good  effect  ;*  in  other 
pieces,  at  the  Scahi,  he  abounds  with  pictonal  grace  and  beauty, 
juni  he  is  fully  worthy  of  commemoration. 

The  dty  of  Bologna,  likewise,  contributed  to  repair  the  losa 

*  Id  mi  ton  tin  che  qoando 
Amore  spira  Doto ;  ed  a  qpiel  modo 
Cbe  detta  dentro  to  ilgnifieando.— Parg.  C.  24. 
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gofltfliBed  by  Yerona  of  oo  many  aitisis.     Otddo  and  Albani 
confened  great  obUgations,  by  instnicting  the  Cayalier  Coppa 
(his  real  name^  however,  was  Antonio  Qiaro]%  or  C^rola),  who 
IB  to  be  emuneiated  in  the  list  ei  their  best  disciples,  though 
he  IB  somewhat  too  loaded  in  his  compoation,  and,  with  a  view 
ol  oatehing  the  sweetoess  of  Gnido,  became  wanting  in  strength 
of  coloniing*    There  is  one  of  his  Magdalens  in  the  Desert, 
howeyer>  placed  at  the  Serri,  which  is  foil  of  fine  expression. 
And  in  the  refectory,  also,  of  the  Yeronese  college,  is  his 
Sapper  of  Fimwnns,  a  picture  condnoted  in  the  style  of  the 
bert  Yenetians.    Althoagh  addicted  to  the  style  of  Guido,  he 
was  also  eonndazed  by  Aibeni  as  one  of  his  ihyoxmte  papila^ 
who  sent  him  as  conrt-painter  to  the  IXnke  of  Mantn%  as  we 
are  informed  by  MalTasia.*    From  the  same  academy  sprang 
Giacomo  Locatelli,  distiiigmBhed  for  several  works,  chiefly  pro- 
duced for  San  Procolo,  as  well  as  on  aoconnt  of  the  merit  of 
some  of  his  pupil&    They  rose  into  notice  on  the  dedine  of  the 
art,  ahoat  the  close  of  the  sevaiteenth  oentniy.    Andrea  Yol- 
tolino,  a  careliil  bat  eold  paiid;er,  was  more  fitted  to  sncceed  ia 
portraits  than  in  oempoastiooa;  Biagio  BUderi,  instracted  also 
by  the  Oavalier  Liben  at  Yeoice,  possessed  mnch  of  the  fire 
and  imagination  abounding  in  the  Yenetian  schooL     Of  this 
he  gave  an  exunple  in  his  great  picture  representing  the  Coun- 
cil of  Treaty  where  the  ^gore  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  act  of  over- 
throwing heretics,  appears  conspieuous  on  high,— «  piece  that 
adorns  the  church  <2  tiie  Dominicans.     Santo  Prunato  wua 
instracted  by  these  two  professors^— «n  artist  who  brought  the 
Yeronese  school  into  £resh  notice,  as  we  shall  have  oocadcm  to 
observe  in  the  foUowing  period. 

The  sehool  of  Moretto  continued  during  this  epoch  to 
flourish  in  Brescia ;  a  master  exquisitely  delicate  in  his  colours, 
and  extrOTiely  diligent,  as  is  evident  from  his  works.  Such  is 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Yasari ;  but  he  did  not  always  pre- 
serve the  same  excellence.  There  is  not  the  same  degree  of 
finish  in  his  disciples ;  and  it  was,  indeed,  too  difficult,  while  so 
kur ge  a  portion  of  the  state  put  a  high  value  upon  celerity  of 
hand,  to  pursue  more  tedious  processes.  The  Brescian  artists 
who  succeeded  him,  having  in  part  received  a  Yenetian  educa- 

*  IVm,  &  p.  266. 
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tion,  the  dty  abounded  m  mannerists  and  the  class  of  tenebrosL 
Still  there  appeared  among  these  some  excellent  painters. 
Antonio  Qandini  and  Pietro  Moroni,  or  Maroni,  are  ennme- 
lated  among  the  pupils  of  FanL  The  former  sometimes  imi- 
tated Yanni,  without  neglecting  Pahna;  Tast^  varied,  and 
ornate  in  his  compositions,  an  artist  ereiy  way  deserring  of 
oonsideration  in  ihe  grand  history  of  the  Cross,  which  he 
punted  in  the  old  cathedral,  where  his  son  Bernardino^  a  poor 
imitator  of  his  fiither,  also  employed  himsel£  Moroni  studied 
a  good  deal  the  works  of  Utian,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
aocorate  and  finest  designers  the  school  could,  at  that  timCi 
boast ;  nor  does  he  yidd  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
strong  body  and  in  the  clearness  of  his  colouring.  Such  at 
least  he  appeared  to  me  at  San  Bamaba,  in  his  picture  of 
Christ  going  to  Mount  Cahrary,  when  compared  with  other 
^oductions  of  ihe  same  period  exhibited  there. 

FiHppo  Zanimberti,  pupil  to  Peianda,  and  an  artist  of  fine 
diameter,  and  a  fine  himd,  f»  well  as  a  rezy  natural  colourist, 
l»s  neyer  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Bresda.  But  in 
Venice,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  where  he  painted 
with  real  genius  and  skill  for  difierent  churches,  he  is  very 
highly  esteemed.  In  Santa  Maria  Nnora  appears  his  grand 
picture  of  the  Manna,  so  much  connnended  by  Bidolfi,  by 
boschini,  and  by  Zanetd ;  though  he  chiefly  seems  to  have 
employed  hims^  in  the  ornament  of  palaces.  He  possessed 
singular  talent  for  drawing  small  figures,  and  composing  &ble8 
and  histories,  which  were  eageriy  sought  after,  insomuch  thai 
the  poet  of  the  Venetian  paintings  affirms  that  whoever  pos- 
sessed Zanimberti's  pictures  was  sure  of  his  mon^. 

Fxanceseo  Zugni,  of  Brescia,  is  mentioned  by  Ridolfi  amonf 
the  best  of  Pabia's  disciples.  He  could  not  compete  with 
iiim  in  the  beauty  of  his  forms  and  attitudes,  though  he  sur- 
passed him  in  the  fulness  of  his  colouring,  aztd  in  the  sfnrit  in 
which  he  conducted  his  works.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
hi  fresco,  and  frequently  exhibited  the  perspectrves  of  Sandrini, 
an  architect  of  great  merit  With  him  he  was  employed  in 
the  hall  of  the  Podesti,  in  that  of  the  Capitano,  and  in  several 
viUas.  He  displayed  equal  excellence  in  his  oil  paintings,  as 
we  gather  from  that  of  the  Circumcision  at  the  Gxazie,  and 
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from  some  small  iSgmres  adorning  one  of  the  cboira,  designed 
and  touched  with  great  spirit. 

Grazio  Cosaale,  or  Cozzale,  produced  a  variety  of  pieces 
upon  a  laige  scale,  still  remaining  in  his  native  province.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  rich  imagination,  and  of  a  character,  com- 
pared hy  Ck>zzando,  the  historiaa  of  Brescia,  to  that  of  Palma  $ 
and  he  indeed  appears  to  have  emulated  his  fMsility  without 
abusing  it.  His  picture  of  the  Presentation,  which  he  left  at 
the  church  of  the  Miracoli ;  his  Epiphany  at  the  Grasie,  and 
other  pieces  dispersed  throughout  Brescia,  are  all  calculated  to 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  must  likewise  possess  little 
feeling  should  he  &il  to  lament  the  unhaj^y  &te  of  so  great  a 
man,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  sons.  Ndther  in 
Oamillo  Bama,  Ottavio  Amigoni,  nor  in  Jacopo  Barucoo,  all 
disciples  of  Palma,  have  I  met  with  any  works  of  equal  beau^ 
throughout  that  city,  the  last  of  whom,  indeed,  has  loaded  his 
pieces  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  shade.  Amigoni, 
who  had  been  pupil  to  Gandino,  likewise  held  his  school,  in 
which  he  counted,  among  other  scholars,  Pompeo  Ghiti,  an 
artist  who,  under  Zoppo  of  Lugano,  succeeded  in  im|NFOving 
his  manner,  or  rendered  it  at  least  more  powerful  He  pos- 
sessed a  rich  imagination,  excellent  in  the  art  of  deagn,  and  in 
his  touch  similar  to,  though  perhaps  not  so  strong  as  the 
Luganese.  Francesco  Paglia  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
Ouercino,  and  the  &ther  of  Antonio  and  Angelo,  both  devx)ted 
to  the  art  He  was  most  successful  in  his  portraits,  though  he 
painted  also  scriptural  pieces;  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  La  CaritiL  He  was  excellent  in  the 
laying  on  of  his  colours,  and  in  chiaroscuro,  but  displayed  lit- 
tle roirit,  while  his  proportions  were  frequently  too  long  and 
blender.  But  to  describe  minutely  the  manner  of  the  sucoeek 
sors  of  Ghiti  and  Paglia,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  qsaoe ; 
such  are  the  names  of  Tortelli,  vety  spirited  in  Venetian  o<»n* 
position,  of  Cappelli,  instructed  likewise  by  Pasinelli  at  Bo- 
logna^ and  by  Baciocio  at  Rome,  along  with  some  others  of  a 
more  modem  character,  who  succeeded  tolerably  in  the  patk 
marked  out  by  the  artists  of  Bologna,  and  a  few  of  whom 
may  be  referred  to  the  ensuing  epoch. 

During  the  time  of  Pahna  and  the  Venetian  mannerists^  the 
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9tt  imi  been  mamtaiiied  in  Bergtmo  by  the  ancteeson  of 
Lotto,  and  his  contemponuriefl.  We  meet  with  ample  oom- 
mendataonB  of  Gio.  Paolo  Lolmo,  a  good  artist  in  dnninatiye 
j^etnies.  In  the  altar-piece  of  Siinti  Booco  and  Sebastiano  at 
&  Maria  Maggioie^  and  ezecnted  abont  1587,  not  one  of  bis 
eai^est  pieces,  he  displayed  a  gieat  partiality  for  the  design  of 
the  fourteenth  ctfitnry ;  diligent,  a  minnte  observer  of  refine- 
isents  in  figmes,  though  not  snfficientiiy  modem.  But  there 
woe  two  excellent  artists,  altogether  in  the  modem  style,  who 
fionnshed  at  the  same  period,  fialm^ggia  and  Oavagna,  who 
competed  with  one  another  in  perfect  amity,  for  many  years, 
in  ornamenting  their  native  province.  One  of  them  died  in 
1626,  the  other  in  the  following  year. 

Enea  Sahneggia,  called  Talpino,  receiyed  instractions  in  the 
art  from  the  Campi  at  Cremona,  and  from  the  Procacdni  in 
MIUmi  ;  whence  proceeding  to  Borne,  he  studied  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  the  models  of  Bai&ello,  imitating  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Orlandi  and  other  writers  join  in 
extolling  his  San  Yittore,  at  the  Olivetani  in  Milan,  as  well  as 
a  few  other  of  his  works,  observing  that  they  had  been  even 
aaoribed  to  BafEiello.  And  whoever  attentivdy  examines  that 
fine  flpedmeo,  will  not  feel  indined  to  refuse  wmeggia  one  of 
the  most  distinrashed  places  in  the  rank  of  Baffeello's  fol- 
lowers. The  deamess  of  his  contours  (sometimeci^  however, 
carried  to  the  borders  of  littleness),  the  expreerion  of  his  youth- 
frd  countenances,  the  smoothness  of  his  pencil  and  the  flow  of 
liis  drapery,  together  with  a  certain  grao^Eul  air  in  the  motions 
and  exprearions,  sufficiently  maik  lum  for  an  admirer  of  that 
soveKeign  master,  however  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of 
dignity,  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  and  in  £elicity  of  ccnnposi'- 
tioiL  His  method  of  colouring  was  also  different.  He  aifects 
greater  variety  of  colours  in  his  draperies ;  the  tints  in  a  large 
portion  of  his  works  are  at  present  &ded ;  and  the  shades,  as 
in  other  pictures  of  the  same  period,  are  much  altered.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  this  great  artist,  as  it  has  been  observed  of 
Poussin  and  of  Baffiiello  himself^  did  not  always  bestow  the 
same  degree  of  care  upon  his  colouring,  satisfied  with  display- 
ing from  time  to  time  his  surpassing  exceUence  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  ehureh  of  La  Paseione  at  Milan,  he  produced 
his  Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden,  as  well  as  his  picture  of  the 
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one»  works  oondiiofcod  in  his  best  Btyie.  The  former 
I  is  finely  colouied  in  the  manner  of  Uie  Bassani ;  and 
the  latter,  of  a  more  lofty  and  animated  character,  is  snperior 
to  the  oilier,  eyen  in  force  of  ooloniing.  Bergamo  boasts  other, 
specimens  of  him,  and  in  portioalar  in  the  two  great  alttfs  of 
Santa  Marta  and  of  Santa  Gbata.  There  we  meet  with  two 
noble  pieiuree,  each  of  which  may  boast  its  oefiarate  admirtfs 
who  pefer  it  to  the  other;  and  each  disf^ys  a  nmon  of 
colours,  at  once  so  fresh,  dear,  and  beantifdl,  that  we  are  never 
weary  of  contemplating  them.  In  both  he  has  obeerred  the 
same  general  conqmsition;  the  Yirgin  being  represented  on 
high,  crowned  with  a  glory,  while  bdow  her  are  seen  the 
figures  of  sereral  saints ;  but  in  the  second,  perhaps,  he  has 
employed  a  greater  degree  of  care.  Here  he  has  introduced  a 
q>len<ud  Tanety  ef  shortenings,  of  attitudes,  and  of  lineaments  ; 
amd  has  even  inserted  the  oily  of  Bergamo,  with  some  fine  arehi' 
tecture  in  the  style  of  Paal  Veronese.  The  fieures  are  arrayed 
with  extreme  care,  among  whidi  appears  a  bidiop  in  his  sacred 
paraphernalia^  that  serres  to  remind  us  of  Titian  himself.  His 
pictures  for  private  ornament  are  rare  and  valuable,  but  not 
sufficiently  Imown  beyond  his  native  province  and  its  vicinity, 
-^-ft  cifcnmstanoe  common  to  many  veiy  ezeellent  artists  belong- 
ing to  all  our  schools.  Italy,  indeed,  is  too  abundantly  sup- 
phed  with  distinguished  names  to  adnait  ci  the  whole  of  them 
being  geofloraHy  known  and  estimated  as  they  deserve. 

The  sfyle  <^  Enea  was  not  such  as  to  be  easily  maintained, 
without  flMiBultiag  the  great  examples  of  Ra£hello  as  he  had 
done.  His  two  sons,  Francesoo  and  Clnava,  although  educated 
by  their  fiither,  succeeded  rather  in  imitating  his  studies  and 
lus  fig«re%  than  in  tiu»onghly  penetrating  into  the  prindpled 
of  his  arl  The  fruits,  Ib^wever,  of  a  good  education  were 
sufficiently  af^porent  in  them;  and  when  placed  in  competilion 
with  some  of  their  ccmtemporaries,  they  appear,  if  not  veiy 
animated,  at  least  very  sedulous  artists,  and  greatty  exempt 
from  the  &alts  of  the  mannerists.  The  rity  is  in  possession  of 
many  of  their  paUio  works;  in  some  <^  the  best  of  whhdi  ^rir 
£ither  is  Aipposed  to  have  afforded  them  his  assistance. 

Gianpaok)  Cavagna  seems  in  some  way  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  A  Boschini,  and  even  of  Oriandi,  who  had  bestowed  so 
aiuch  CMnaendation  upon  his  rival    He  ranka^  in  his  native 


pioviaoe^  as  high  aa  Sa]m€ggia»  and  he  oevtainly  sippeias  to 
hare  posaefised  a  still  more  enlarged  geniaa^  more  deaaon,  and 
more  talent  for  extenaiye  works.  A  pu|ttl  of  Morone,  the 
great  portiait-paintef,  as  we  hare  already  mentioQed,  he 
evinced  a  taste  for  the  Y enetiaa  Sdiool,  attaching  himsetf  in 
particular  to  Paul  TeroneBe,  in  whose  style  he  oondncted  some 
of  his  best  productions.  He  was  ambitiQiis  of  surpaaeing  him 
likewise  in  point  of  design,  which  he  assnredlydid  in  his  naked 
fgoies^  exhibiting  eren  the  adult  lorm  with  a  degree  of  mas- 
i^7  power.  He  had  acquired  the  best  method  of  paintbg  in 
fresco  in  his  natire  place,  and  he  succeeded  in  it  admirablj, 
as  appears  from  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  where  he 
represented  the  Virgin  reoeiyed  into  Hearen,  a  Tery  spirited 
and  yaried  composition,  ahoundixig  with  figures  of  ang^  and 
of  prophets^  truly  great^— 4he  distingwishiag  charactenstie,  per* 
haps,  of  this  artist's  genius.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  less  adyan- 
tage  in  oils,  more  particularly  whra  the  inmiediate  yieinity  of 
otiker  celebrated  pamters  put  his  talents  to  the  test  Of  this 
kind  the  most  successful,  perhaps,  aie  his  Daniel  in  the  lions* 
Den,  and  his  picture  of  San  Francesco  receiying  the  Stigmata^ 
forming  side  pictures  to  one  of  the  best  altar-pieces  by  Lo» 


renzo  Lotto  at  San  Spirito;  yet  they  are  neTertheless  worthy 
of  that  distinguished  post  nia  Crucifixion,  between  ywrious 
saints,  placed  at  Santa  Lucia,  has  been  still  more  highly  ex- 
tolled as  one  of  the  finest  productions  the  city  has  to  boast,  and 
preferred  by  many  judees  to  any  of  the  altar-pieces  of  Tal- 
pino.  I  slmU  abstain  &om  expressing  an  opinion  upon  a  sob* 
ject  in  which  artists  themselyes  would  disagree,  merely  obsery-i 
ing  that  it  is  more  difiicult  to  meet  with  inferior  or  earekse 
pieces  from  the  hand  of  Sahneggia  than  from  Cayagaa'a  He 
had  also  a  son  a  painter,  of  the  name  of  Francesco,  called 
Cayagnuola,  who,  suryiying  his  fikther,  acquired  some  degree 
of  celebrity.  He  attached  himself  wholly  to  the  style  of  Oiauw 
paolo,  as  well  as  certain  foreigners  sprung  from  the  same 
school,' — such  as  Girolamo  Grimni,  in  whose  productions  we 
seem  to  trace  the  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  style  of  PauL  If  the 
artists  named  Santa  Croee  belong  to  BerganMs  and  to  one 
&mily,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  ^^  Guida"  of  Fadwk,  we  ought 
here  to  insert  the  name  of  Pietro  Paolo,  the  least  distinguished 
among  the  Santa  Croce^  but  not  unworthy  of  commemoration 
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for  one  of  his  Madonnas  at  the  Arena,  and  for  other  piotures 
at  different  churches  in  Padoa^  in  all  of  which  he  appears 
attached  to  the  school  of  Cavagn%  or  a(  least  to  the  less  man- 
nered dass  of  the  Venetians. 

Sahsequent  to  the  above  two  artists,  we  meet  with  the  name 
of  Francesco  Znoco,  a  good  pupil  of  the  Campi  at  Y erona,  and 
of  Maroni  at  Bergamo.     From  this  last  he  acquired  the  ait  of 

f'l ying  a  singular  degree  of  spirit  to  his  portraits,  and  from 
aul  Veronese  the  mode  of  ornamenting  them  with  most  taste 
and  fuicy.  Even  in  his  larger  compositions  he  sometimes 
adhered  so  closely  to  the  same  artist,  that  several  of  them  were 
ascribed  even  by  his  feUow-citisens  to  Paul,  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  his  pictures  of  the  Nativity  and  of  an  Epiphany, 
on  the  organ  of  San  Gottardo.  He  adopted,  moreover,  a  var 
riety  of  nuumers,  apparently  ambitions  of  displaying  to  the 
public  his  power  of  imitating  Oavagna  or  Talpino,  as  he  pleased. 
Contemporary  with  these  artists,  he  so  &r  rivalled  them  (as 
in  his  San  Diego  atLe  Giasie,  or  in  the  larger  altar-piece  at  tiie 
Oappucdne,)  as  to  approve  liimself  worthy  of  such  emulation. 
In  other  works  he  gives  us  occasion  to  wish  for  a  better  miion 
of  his  colours,  in  which  he  cannot  be  pronounced  equal  to  the 
first  masters  of  the  school,  so  admirable  in  this  department. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1627,  there  was  no  want  of  artists 
of  ability  at  Bergamo,  among  whom  we  may  mention  a  Fabio 
di  Pietro  Bonzelli,  whose  style,  if  not  sufficientiy  select  and 
ideal,  was  at  least  solid  and  robust  To  his  we  may  add  the 
name  of  Garlo  Ceresa,  an  artist  of  much  study  and  research, 
pleasing  in  his  colouring,  and  having  apparentiy  formed  his 
taste  upon  the  models  of  the  best  age,  successful  in  giving  ideal 
beauty  to  his  countenances.  The  former  of  these,  most  pro- 
bably the  son  of  one  Piero,  known  as  a  good  portrait-painter, 
and  respectable  in  point  of  composition,  painted  the  Martyrdom 
of  San  Alessandro  for  the  church  of  ^nta  Grata,  while  the 
latter  added  the  two  side  pictures  without  the  least  traces  of 
mannerism.  Contemporary  with  both  these,  Domenico  Ghis- 
landi  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter  of  frescos,  more  parti- 
cularly in  architecture.  He  was  the  fskther  of  Fra  Vittore, 
called  likewise  Frate  Paolotto,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  hereaDter.  At  present  it  will  hardly  be  desirable 
that  I  should  extend  my  remarks  to  other  names  scaroely 
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liMffd  of  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  pioyinoe ;  though  in 
jostiee  to  the  city  I  must  obeeire  that  in  its  dearth  of  native 
talent,  it  spared  no  expense  in  decorating  public  phioes  with 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  artists  of  every  country.  Ample 
proofs  of  this  Hbendity  may  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  and  the 
adjacent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Such  are  among 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  cities,  which  are  equally  in  posses- 
sion of  taste  and  of  riches.  But  when  deficient  in  either  of 
tiieee,  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  pursued  in  rural 
oocnpodons,  where  each  agriculturist  employs  the  oxen  that 
belong  to  his  own  fields. 

Giema,  at  this  period,  might  pride  itself  on  having  produced 
such  an  artist  as  Carlo  Urbini,  who,  though  of  limited  genius, 
was  veiy  pleasing,  skilful  in  perspective,  and  equal  to  grand 
historical  pieces.  He  had  afforded  a  specimen  of  his  powers 
in  one  of  the  public  halls,  in  which  he  exhibited  national  bat- 
tles and  victories,  besides  having  employed  his  talents  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  ornamenting  that  of  San  Domenico, 
however,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Uriele,  most  probably  of  the 
Gatti  &mily  at  Cremona,  was  preferred  before  him,  though 
extremely  inferior.  This  injustice  seemed  to  alienate  his  mind 
from  his  native  place,  and  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  by  whose 
writers  he  has  been  recorded  with  honour.  Yet  his  history- 
piece  at  San  Lorenzo,  conducted  in  fresco,  seems  to  contain 
rather  the  seeds  than  the  fruits  of  noble  painting ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  greater  advantage  in  oil  colours,  as  we  gather  from 
bis  picture  of  our  Saviour  taking  leave  of  his  virgin  mother 
previous  to  his  sufferings, — a  production  ornamenting  Santa 
Maria  near  San  Celso,  where  it  may  compete  with  the  best 
liombard  masters  of  that  time.  Lomazzo  makes  mention  of 
liim  in  reference  to  such  as  produced  pieces  more  suitable  to 
the  places  for  which  they  were  intended, — a  useful  practice, 
femUiar  to  the  old  masters,  who  took  care  to  adapt  their  pic- 
tures, not  only  to  places,  but  to  household  furniture,  in- 
somuch that  in  many  of  their  vases  and  drinking  cups,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  are  represented,  for 
the  most  part,  scenes  of  festivity,  mysteries,  and  fables  of  the 
Bacchanalian  god.  Subsequent  to  bim  flourished  Jaoopo 
Barbello,  whose  paintings  in  various  churches  at  Bergamo  are 
extolled  by  Pasta,  more  particularly  in  that  of  San  Lazzaro, 
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an  altar-pieoe  leprMenting  the  litnlftr  aiiiit,  reoMurkable  bo  lew 
lor  its  dignity  of  dengn  thiiii  for  deoiAon  of  hand.  In  the  series 
of  ibis  aAocl  I  find  meotioQ  of  no  other  ertint  aCker  him,  a 
school  distiogoished  in  its  origiB  hj  the  name  of  Polidoro^  and 
alkerwards  adorned  by  few  but  ret^  select  artists. 

We  shall  muct  pioeeed,  aooording  to  oar  i^an,  to  treat  of 
eertain  painten  of  laadsoape,  of  battie-pieoes,  of  perspectiTe, 
floweis,  and  similar  snbjeets.  Heniy  de  BleS)  a  Bohemiait, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  OiTetta,  an  owl^  from  the&e* 
qiient  introdnction  of  that  bird  into  his  landscapes,  was  an 
artist  who  resided  for  a  long  period  in  the  Venetian  state. 
Besides  his  specimens  of  hmdsci^  to  Jbe  met  with  in  Ywiioe^ 
and  which  nnifoimlj  present  some  traces  of  andent  omdenesi^ 
he  painted  a  Natirity  of  onr  Lord  for  San  Nacaio  in  Bresda^ 
resembling  in  its  sfjie  of  oompoeition  the  manner  of  Baasano* 
Its  prsTaiUng  tone  is  ekj-ei^red,  and  in  the  featnies  of  its 
eonntenances  it  partakes  of  a  foreign  expression.  I  hare  also 
seen  small  pictures  from  his  hand  intended  for  cabinets,  ofien 
thronged  with  minute  figures,  known  bj  the  name  of  CkimMn$ 
and  Stre^Mziy  or  witoh-pieoes,  a  kind  in  which  he  was  ez« 
tremelj  frncifoL  But  on  this  head  we  shall  hare  occasion  to 
return  to  him  in  a  short  time,  and  proceed  to  a  Flemish  artist| 
who  flourished,  about  the  beginning  of  1600,  in  the  state» 
His  name  was  Lodovieo  Pocxo,  or  Posioserrato,  called  also  da* 
Trevigi,  from  his  long  residenoe  in  that  city,  where  he  died» 
leaving  it,  as  Frederici  relatee,  beautifuUj  decorated  with  ape* 
eimens  of  his  hand.  He  exoeUed  in  the  representation  of 
distant  objects,  like  his  rival  Paol  Brilli  of  Yenice,  in  such  as 
were  viewed  near ;  and  he  is  more  pleasing  and  select  than 
the  latter  in  his  variation  <tf  douds  and  distinctions  of  light ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  celebrated  for  his  altar-pieces* 
Subsequent  to  these  i^^peared  several  foreign  artists^  eminent 
fer  thcor  skill  in  landsc^^pe,  in  the  time  of  Bosohini  at  Yenioe^ 
where  several  specimens  of  their  art  must  be  still  in  existence. 
They  whme  afterwards  extolled  likewise  by  OrlandL  There 
was  a  Mr.  Filgher,  a  German,  who  very  liappily  represented 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  the  different  lights 
throughout  the  day;  a  Mens.  Giron,  a  French  artist,  ex- 
tremely natural  in  all  kinds  of  views,  both  of  a  terrestrial  9xA 
amal  cfaaiaeter ;  and  a  M.  Cusin,  who  imitated  the  noble 
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mvmer  of  Titkn  in  his  landaeapes  with  much  suooese.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  Biagio  L<»&bardo,  a  citiieii  of  Yenioe,  an 
artist  highly  commended  by  Ridolfi,  who  declazes  that  he 
riTalled  both  the  best  Italian  and  Flemish  painters  in  his 
landscape.  Oiiolamo  Yenugo^  somamed  also  da'  Paesi,  and 
particnlarly  celebiated  in  his  natiye  dty  of  Yerona^  where  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  plagne  in  1680,  is  intitled  to  rank  in  the 
same  list  Jacopo  Maffisi  sncceeded  admirably  in  his  display 
of  incidents  at  sea^  a  picture  of  which  kind  was  engiared  by 
BoschinL  Another  artist  of  the  name  of  Bartolommeo  Calo- 
niato  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  his  excellency  Pendco,  in 
his  cabinet  of  medals ;  and  he  ought  apparently  to  be  referred 
to  thb  epoch,  judging  from  his  less  yigorous  and  less  refined 
s^le,  although  graceful  and  lirely  in  his  ea^ression.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  small  pictures  zeptesenting  both  ruial 
and  civic  views,  along  with  small  figures  very  animated  and 
well  composed. 

A  taste  for  battle-pieces  had  begun  to  gain  ground  in  this 
part  of  Ital^  from  the  time  of  Borgognone.  The  first  who  pro- 
cured for  himself  a  name  in  this  branch  was  Francesco  Monti, 
of  Brescna,  and  a  pupil  of  Bicehi,  as  well  as  of  B<»gognone 
Iiimsel^  He  was  commonly  called  II  Bieseianino  deUe  Bat* 
taglie,  the  Bresdan  battle-painter,  in  which  line  he  exercised 
his  talents  in  different  Italian  cities,  ultimately  establishing 
liimself  at  Parma>  where  he  op«ied  a  school,  and  instructed 
one  of  his  sons  in  the  same  stylo  of  painting.  He  pursoed,  as 
&r  as  lay  in  his  power,  his  mastei^s  example,  though  he 
remained  much  in&tior  to  him  in  point  of  colouring.  His 
productions  are  not  scarce,  but  in  many  collections  they  do  not 
appear  under  his  name,  being  frequently  attributed  to  the 
eohool  at  large  of  Borgognona  One  of' his  f^w-citizens  and 
scholars,  called  flamminghino,  but  whose  real  name  was 
Angdo  Everardi,  acquired  great  reputation  also  by  his  battle* 
scenes;  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing died  young.  Another  of  his  disciples,  a  native  of  Yerona, 
named  Lorenzo  Oomendich,  flourished  also  about  the  year 
1700,  in  high  repute  at  Milan.  Antonio  Calsa,  a  Yeronese^ 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  Being  ambitious  of 
representing  military  actions,  ho  left  the  school  of  Cignani, 
and  transferred  his  residence  to  Borne,  where^  assisted  bj 
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Oortesi  himself^  he  mot  with  sncoen.  He  spent  his  time  in 
Tuscany,  at  Milan,  and  in  partioolar  at  Bologna.  There  we 
meet  with  his  pictures  pretty  abundantly,  innumerable  copies 
of  them  having  been  taken  by  his  pupils,  who  by  frequently 
yarying  the  disposition  of  the  groups,  succeeded  in  giving  a 
seeming  novelty  to  his  pictures.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Melchiori  MS.,  I  am  inclined  to  add  to  the  list  of  good  battle- 
painters  Agostino  Tjamma,  a  Venetian,  who  employed  himself 
for  collections ;  and  in  that  of  Sig,  Oio.  Batista  Guxti,  there  is 
a  piece  of  his  representing  the  Siege  of  Vienna,  very  exoeUent 
in  point  of  taste,  modelled  aocoiding  to  his  custom  upon  that 
of  Matteo  Stem. 

Towards  the  ^ear  1660,  when  the  three  artista,  Givetta, 
Bosch,  and  Oarpioni,  had  already  filled  the  galleries  with  that 
very  tasteful  class  of  pictures  called  caprioci ;  when  Salvator 
Rosa  had  produced  such  curious  examples  of  his  transforma- 
tions and  necromancies ;  and  Brughel,  sumamed  dall'  Infema» 
had  drawn  from  the  scenes  of  that  abyss,  and  from  its  mon- 
sters, a  large  supply  for  every  capital  in  Italy  ;-'-at  that  period 
another  artist,  Gioseffo  Ens,  or  Enio,  the  son  of  him  I  hava 
mentioned  in  the  Prefece,  and  fikther  of  Daniele,  a  tolerably 
good  figurist,  was  acquiring  rapid  celebrity  in  Venice  witb 
some  highly  imaginative  littie  pictures,  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  style  of  the  above  artists.  For  the  chief  part 
they  represent  allegorical  fictions,  in  which  are  introdooed 
splunxes,  chimene,  and  monsters  in  grotesque  shape;  or  ta 
speak  more  correctiy,  perhaps,  extravagances  of  imagination 
quite  unauthorized  by  ancient  example,  and  fonbed  out  of  the 
grotesque  union  of  various  ports  of  different  f»wiim»^lgj  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  seen  by  persons  in  tii^r  delirious 
dreams.  Boschini  adduces  an  example  of  this  strange  poetical 
folly  at  page  604,  where  PaUas  is  seen  putting  to  flight  a 
troop  of  these  wild  fancies,  haunting  an  old  decayed  mansion, 
buried  in  fire  and  smoke,  as  the  symbol  of  Virtue  diq^erslng 
the  shades  of  ignomnce  and  error.  In  such  a  career  did  Enzo 
arrive  at  the  honour  of  being  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Cross 
by  his  Holiness  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  applied  himself  with  more  judgment  to  the  study  of  truth, 
and  left  behind  him,  in  Venice,  several  altar-pieces,  one  of 
which  adorning  the  church  of  the  Ognissanti  is  extremely 
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beaiitifu].  I  hare  also  noticed  in  different  ooUeotiona  some 
bnrlesqnes  of  dwarfs,  &e.  from  the  hand  of  Fansdno  Boochi,  a 
Breecian,  and  pnpil  to  Fiamminghino.  He  waa  admirable  in 
1x18  portraits  of  these  embryos,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  race; 
.  representations  by  no  means  displeasing  to  some  of  the  an* 
rients,  and  of  which  we  haye  examples  aSCbrded  us  in  what  are 
termed  Etruscan  vases.  In  the  production  of  faUes,  in  which 
the  dwaris  were  to  appear  as  actors,  he  displayed  the  most 
fiindful  combinations,  and  in  the  Carrara  collection  at  Ber- 
gamo, there  is  represented  a  sacrifice  of  these  pigmies,  and  a 
popular  feast  in  honour  of  an  idol,  full  of  humour,  in  wMch  one 
of  them  IS  seen  caught  in  the  chbws  of  a  crab,  while  some  of 
his  own  party  attempt  to  saye  him,  and  his  motiier  hastens, 
half  distracted,  to  his  reli^  In  order  to  conyey  a  better  idea 
of  their  size,  he  inserted  a  small  water-melon,  which  appean 
ahnost  like  a  mountain  hy  their  side.  The  design  does  not 
seem  to  differ  much  from  that  of  Timanthes,  who  introduced 
littie  satyrs,  in  the  act  of  measuring  one  of  the  Cydop'a 
thumbs  with  their  thyrsus,  as  he  lies  adeep^  to  giye  a  just 
notion  of  his  bulk*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bocchi  became 
addicted  to  the  sect  of  the  Tenebrosi,  owing  to  which  many  of 
his  labours  seem  to  be  fiut  losing  their  value. 

The  same  period  likewise  abounded  in  painters  of  flowem 
and  fruits,  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  I  observe  that  their 
names  are,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten,  or  where  they  exist  in 
books,  are  aeoompanied  by  no  mention  of  their  works.  For- 
tunately, among  tiie  pictures  at  Bovigo,  I  meet  with  the  name 
of  Francesco  Mantovano,  whether  his  surname  or  patronymic 
18  uncertain,  an  artist  who  excelled  in  similar  works  about  the 
time  of  Borghini ;  besideB  those  of  Antonio  Baod  and  Antonio 
Leodu,  or  Lech,  both  florists,  and  all  mentioned  by  Martinioni 
in  his  **  Additions  to  Sansovino."  To  the  number  of  these  add 
the  name  of  Maichioni,  a  native  of  Bovigo,  an  artist  conai«- 
dered  as  the  Bemasconi  of  the  Venetian  school,  from  her  sin* 
guhkr  skill  in  flower-painting,  though  not  equalling  the  Bomaa 
iady  in  p(»nt  of  celebrity.  Their  worksare  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  collections  at  Bovigo,  which  abound  also  with  many 
celebrated  figure-painters,  no  leas  of  the  Yenetiaa  than  of  other 
Italian  schools. 

Pietares  of  animals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  vogue 
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inik  Yenetiaii  artiste  about  this  period,  ii^  indeed,  we  aie  not 
to  iadade  Qiacamo  da  GaeteUo  in  the  YenetiaQ  state.  Fiom 
Terbal  oommunioations  I  learn  that  in  cdlections  «t  Yenioe  lie 
is  not  at  all  mre.  I  hare  seen  only  a  lew  specimens  at  the 
Owa  ReraoaioD,  and  these  eonsistingof  Tarions  qpeoieB  of  birds, 
drawn  with  gieat  troth  and  foioe  of  eoLonzing,  na  well  as' 
beaatifolly  di^NMed*  Domenioo  Mardi,  a  painter  of  flocks 
and  herds^as  well  afl  of  other  rural  eabjects,  was  bom  at  Mes- 
sina, and  ezeroiaod  his  talents  in  Yenioe.  He  was  intimate  with 
Boechini,  who  extolled  hiim  as  «  new  Baasano,  a&d  as  a  speci- 
men oi  his  ialentii,  inserted  in  his  ^^  Carta  dd  Nav^^gar"  an 
engraving  after  one  of  his  designs.  It  zepcesents  a  sAkogkerd 
with  his  flodcs,  fignies  of  4»wb  with  a  dog,  yeij  forcibly  and 
beaatifvdly  drawn ;  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  desiigiis 
ihat  has  bm  engraved  £artiiatwixrk.  Therereadedalsoat  Ye- 
mee,  where  he  was  emj^ioyed  in  the  Caaa  Sagiedo,  and  in  that 
of  Gontarini,  an  artist  named  Gio.  Fayt  di  Anvena^  whe,  in 
addition  to  Ids  paiBtings  of  finits  and  Tarioas  rural  imiplemaiits, 
was  esteemed  one  of  i£e  best  copyistsofanimak^  both  alive  and 
dead,  in  whidi  he  displayed  a  very  polished,  natoxal,  andiiOYel 
manner. 

Among  the  penpeotive  pieoesof  this  epodi,  camamfating  dif- 
ferent coUeodons^  those  by  Malombmi,  as  I  hwe  befioie  stated, 
have  been  partioolariy  oommeDded  by  Eidfdi.  Andinaischi- 
teotural  views  we  may  mention  Avian,  a  snitave  of  YieeBaa, 
veiy  superior  in  this  branch,  as  wett  as  in  aea-views  and  land- 
scapes.  He  was  bom  dnring  the  iiMme  of  Palkdio,  4a  at 
least  wbile  his  sobot^  stitt  flooridbed,  and  seaided  in  a  city 
where  every  street  presented  speoimenB  of  a  iaatefor  aaohtteo- 
tnre.  He  tiins  prodooed  piotnree  of  so  fine  a  ehaiaotec^  Med 
with  little  figures  by  Carpioni,  muieor  his  diBeoticn,  «o  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  that  it  is  sarprifliag  ho  did  net  aaqnine 
equal  celebrity  with  Yiviano  and  otiier  firat-xste  artists. 
FtobaUy  he  did  not  long  flourish,  and  then,  for  tlfi  most 
part,  in  bis  nalsve  place.  In  tbe  Fonsteria,  or  StOEaaga^s 
lodge,  of  the  Fadri  Serviti,  are  four  of  his  viewa^  e:du- 
btting  temples  and  otiier  magnifioent  edifices,  while  several  ] 
more  are  to  be  met  with  in  possesaon  of  the  Maardiea  Oapz% 
in  the  celebrated  Rotunda  of  Palladio,  as  well  aa  of  othersohleB 
in  various  pbees.     He  likewise  deoorated  the  eeiliDgs  or 
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cupolas  of  seyeral  chuiches.  Indeed  there  was  then  a  pretty 
considerable  school  established  for  this  branch  of  the  art  in 
Bresda.  Tommaso  Sandrino  was  an  artist  who  distinguished  ' 
liimself  in  it,  as  well  as  Ottayio  Yiyiani,  his  pnpil,  though  he 
displayed  a  less  sound  and  more  loaded  style  than  his  master* 
Faustmo  Moietto,  belonging  to  the  same  state,  employed  him- 
self more  at  Yenioe  thui  at  Bresoia.  Domenioo  Bruni  was 
an  ardst  highly  extolled  by  Oriandi  ;  he  ezeroised  his  talents 
at  the  Carmini,  in  his  native  place,  as  well  as  at  Ve- 
nice, along  with  Oiaoomo  Pedrali,  also  a  Bresdan,  who  flou- 
Tished  in  the  time  of  Boadhini.  Together  with  these  appeared 
Bortolo  Cer^  whose  scenes  hare  been  engiaved  in  aqua  fortis 
hy  Boaehini  himself,  Zttnetti  also  veeords  the  name  of  6iii» 
«eppe  Akbtfdi,  called  Sehixippi,  and  of  Ohdio  Oeaate  Loift- 
htadOf  «n  artist  stSl  sopanor  to  him.  I  ndgiit  haie  introdnoe 
oth«r  artiste  and  aichUeote  of  ibe  onuHnenfal  dass,  distin- 
guished in  proportion  to  their  antiquity ;  for  towards  the  close 
of  1^  csBtuiy  anhitsctanl  eiMbitraiis  bsonie  too  miidi  k^ 
with  Tasei^  fignxcs,  aad  a  T«rie<y  of  omamaiQt,  which  detracted 
mudi  from  thsit  simplieitj  of  taste  so  essantial  in  some  way 
towaids  the  effset  of  eveiy  thing  leafly  great  on  beantif iiL 

A  kind  of  minor  painting  is  bdiered  to  have  been  intro^ 
dneed  at  tiiis  epoeh,  by  a  pzioBt  called  Eraristo  Basnhsniiy 
fitmiBMgamo.  He  floninhsd  oimteBBpofaiy  with  the  ihz^ 
airtiots,  Ov?agna,  Sahneggia,  and  ZuoqU  ;  and  he  appeacs  to 
httvv  been  instnuted  fay  one  of  tkese  in  representiog  ereanr 
kind  of  muflioalinstmBent  with  mnehnatare  and  affect*  H!e 
ananged  ilKm  upon  tables  corered  with  the  most  beantiM 
Jdnds  cf  fdbsth,  and  mingled  with  than  mnsLD-baoks,  leawcs^ 
boxBB^  frnts,  iakatands,  &a,  drawn  jaat  as  they  aught  happen 
to  lie;  and  iiraBL  these  objeoto  he  ooanposed  pvBtnres  executed 
withsonndisrt'as^to  todeoeiTetheBpeotator.  Sooh  was 
tiiair  effeot,  that  they  are  still  r&ry  mndi  rained  in  difoent 
coUaetionB.  There  were  hnueAj  eight  of  them  to  be  seen  in 
the  Iftnoy  of  San  Giorgio,  the  ingeantty  of  whieh  has  been 
Jiig^Uy  eonnnended  by  ibneiti. 
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VENETIAN  SCHOOL. 

EPOCH    IV. 

Of  Exotic  ind  New  Styles  in  Venioe. 

If,  aocoiding  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  Pliny,  and  which  I 
hare  hitherto  ohserred,  each  seyeial  epoch  ought  to  be  deduced 
from  one  or  more  masters  of  a  school,  who  may  have  giren  a  new 
ai^>ect  to  the  art,  it  will  be  proper,  in  tins  instance,  to  wvtj 
mj  eysteuL  The  epoch  here  nearest  to  ns  will  be  foond  to 
take  its  rise  at  a  period  when  the  Yenetian  artists,  haring  al- 
most wholly  abandoned  their  national  models,  attached  them- 
soiTes  some  to  one,  and  some  to  another  foreign  method,  or 
formed  out  of  them  one  of  their  own.  Such  were  the  times  of 
which  Signer  Zanetti,  in  his  work,  observes,  ^^  there  appeared 
in  Yenice  as  many  different  manners  as  there  were  artiste  to 
practise  them."  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of 
the  art  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. .  Those  artists 
who  followed,  approaching  still  nearer  to  modem  times, 
although  yarious  in  point  of  style,  resembled  each  other  in  a 
etudy  of  ideal  beauty,  and  all  agreed  in  copying  from  the 
modem  Roman,  or  Bolognese  schools,  with  the  addition,  how- 
ever, of  their  own  defects.  Still  the  old  masters  were  not,  on 
this  account,  underrated ;  but  were  rather  spoken  of  as  the 
ancients  who  flourished  at  a  golden  period,  whose  customs  are 
to  be  admired,  indeed,  but  not  imitated.  Fashion,  as  it  some- 
times happens  also  in  sciences,  had  usurped  the  seat  of  reasoii ; 
while  the  artists  who  followed  in  her  train  alleged  in  excuse, 
that  the  age  was  fond  of  such  novelties,  and  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  second  its  inclination,  injustice  to  their  own 
fortunes.  Amidst  these  changes,  the  Yenetian  school,  which 
had  always  preserved  its  ascendancy  in  point  of  colouring,  tliea 
b^gan  to  aJter^loong  the  troth  of  nature,  as  it  beoMnomore  bril^ 
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Kant.  Thus  few  artists  floniished  at  that  period  wlio  might  not, 
more  or  lees,  he  termed  mannerists  in  colouring.  Bat  in  other 
lespecte  the  school  appears  to  have  improved,  and  particularly  in 
treating  its  history-pieces  more  appropriately,  without  the  in- 
troduction of  portraits,  dresses,  and  other  accessaries,  ill  adapted 
to  them ;  a  defect  to  which  it  had  been  more  attached,  and  had 
more  obstinately  adhered,  than  any  other  of  the  schools.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  ikiB  period  of  the  decline  ox 
art  throughout  Italy,  the  Venetian  school  shone  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous in  the  number  of  superior  inventors  it  produced.  For 
whilst  Lower  Italy  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  striking  con- 
trasts of  the  followers  of  Cortona ;  whilst  in  so  many  schools  of 
Upper  Italy,  the  imitators  of  the  imitators  of  the  Caracci  were 
esteemed  the  great  models ;  in  Venice,  and  the  adjacent  state^ 
various  styles  were  seen  to  spring  up,  which,  though  not  per- 
fect, were  at  least  original,  and  valuable  in  their  way ;  if,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  Europe  has  not  been  deceived  in  its  estima- 
tion of  them,  purchasing  the  pictures  of  the  Ricci,  of  Tiepolo,  of 
Canaletto,  of  Botari,  and  of  numerous  other  artists  of  the  same 
time,  at  immense  sums.  But  we  must  take  a  more  particular 
survey  of  them. 

The  Gavalier  Andrea  Celesti,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  was  disciple  to  Ponzoni,  but  without  becoming  his 
imitator.  As  an  artist,  he  is  very  pleasing,  fertile  in  noble 
images,  flowing  in  his  outlines,  with  delightful  scenery,  with 
airs,  with  features,  and  with  diraperies  all  graceful,  and  often 
resembling  Paul  Veronese.  His  style  of  colouring,  also,  was 
not  remote  from  nature,  equally  ludd,  pleasing,  and  soft. 
Owing  to  his  fondness  for  the  chiaroscuro,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  his  style,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  imperfection 
«f  his  grounds,  there  are  few  of  his  productions  that  continue 
to  preserve  their  original  beauty.  Occasionally  he  seems  Uy 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Tenebrosi,  and  his  middle  tints  have  in 
«ome  instances  disappeared,  destroying  the  harmony  tliat  in 
«ome  of  his  best-conducted  pictures  was  admirable*  His  dis« 
tinguishing  character  was  a  happy  audacity  of  hand,  in  which 
lie  is  exceHed  by  very  few.  He  painted  both  history,  and 
altar-pieces  for  churches,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  his 
Probatica  at  the  Ascension.  In  the  public  palace  there  is  one 
•«f  his  histories  from  the  Old  Testament,  abounding  with  all 
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that  matterly  talent  for  which  he  was  eo  venarkable^  cmHaig 
at  once  admiration  and  siii|NrL9e.  He  produced  pieoea  to  pii- 
Tate  oxnanent^  from  profiuiehiator^,  with  eonToraitiwia,  gBoatea^ 
and  zeneonnteni,  like  CSazavaggios.  Alberto  Calretti)  an  in* 
ferior  ariist^  edueated  in  his  sdibol,  reeembles  him  aa  littie  in 
talenty  acs  for  the  most  pext^  in  his  al^le. 

Antonio  Zanchi  da  Eiste  was  an  artist^  also^  better  Ioidwil  in 
Yenice  for  the  numbec,  than  for  ihe  excellence  of  his  wos^ 
His  stjle  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  toegoingv  and 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  deriFcd  it  horn  his  master  Rnadu, 
or  fiom  some  other  of  Ihe  seot  of  natmalists  whom  we  haye 
before  described.  Sach,  at  leasts  appean  the  CMt  of  his  genioi^ 
common  in  its  ionn%  sombre  in  its  colours ;  bat  nererdMleBS 
exciting  sorprise^  by  a  certain  fulness  and  fdicily  of  hand,  by 
its  pietoresqne  spirit^  by  its  effect  of  chiacosoaro^  and  by  a 
grand  general  result)  which  imposes  upon  us  by  its  power.  If 
we  examine  more  particularly  into  his  manner,  we  shall  not 
anfreqaentiy  discover  an  incorrectneas  of  deogn,  along  with 
that  land  of  indecision,  and  indistinctness  of  outlhie^  wlaoh  is 
mostly  the  resource  of  weak,  or,  at  leasts  of  reiy  hasfy  artists. 
He  chiefly  attached  himself  to  Tintoretto,  some  traces  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  his  st^e.  In  the  college  of  S.  Boeco^  where 
that  great  master  rendered  his  name  immertal,  we  behokL  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  ZanchL  The  subject,  admirably 
fitted  to  his  manner,  contributed  greatly  to  his  success.  He 
has  there  giTcn  a  bold  exhibition  of  the  great  plague  that 
afflicted  Yenice  in  1630,  a  picture  filled  with  a  concourse  of 
the  uiakj  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  borne  to  one  universal  graTC. 
Opposite  to  tlus  grand  painting  there  is  another  from  the  hand 
of  Pietro  Negri,  his  pujMl,  as  is  supposed,  but  more  probably 
his  rival,  which  represents  the  liberation  of  the  city  from  that 
&tal  scoui^ ;  and  in  it,  too,  we  perceive  the  peculiar  case, 
and  the  manner  of  Zanchi,  somewbU  improved,  however,  and 
ennobled  in  its  forms.  Francesco  Tievisani,  another  of  his 
pupils,  took  up  his  reddence  at  Rome^  in  the  list  of  whose 
professors  he  has  already  been  commended  (torn.  L  p.  514). 
CKo.  Bonagraiia,  however,  remained  in  the  Yenetian  state ; 
and  acquired  some  reputation  in  his  native  town  and  province 
of  Trevigi,  more  particularly  for  his  paintings  at  San  Yito. 
Antonio  Molinari  bdonged,  likewise,  to  the  same  school,  but 


ahnwt  whoHy  lenomced  iske  mftximw  he  had  wsqjomA  in  it* 
His  style  is  by  no  means  equally  snstainod ;  *a  case  that  fte* 
qnenily  ooenis  to  sndi  as  abaaden  the  methods  in  which  they 
hafve  been  edneated,  and  attempt  to  strike  into  mm  paths.  I 
hs?e  seen  some  of  his  pictnrai  at  Teniae,  and  dsewhere,  in 
fine  T^e^  and  othere  quite  the  contzaiy ;  at  times,  too,  he  ap- 
peam  beantifiil,  but  eold»  In  the  yigonr  of  his  powen,  how- 
ever, when  he  psodneed  the  worics  most  deckiTe  of  his  merits, 
aoeh  as  his  ffistoiy  ol  Oas  at  the  Corpus  Dmnim,  he  displays 
a  et^de  no  less  solid  than  pleasing,  and  which  equally  sa^es 
^e  judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  both  of  deagn 
and  of  expression,  ample  beanty  of  forms^  richness  of  drapeiy, 
-frith  a  taste  and  hannongr  of  tints  not  sorpassed  by  any  artist 
of  tiie  timeeL 

We  may  mention,  likewise,  as  disiingmshed  by  their  man- 
ner, Antonio  Bellucci,  and  Giovanni  Se^da^  two  painters  who, 
Hke  ih&T  masters^  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  shades. 
Yet  they  possessed  sufficient  intelligenee  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage even  from  a  wrong  <firection  of  their  powers.  For  the 
former  disposed  them  in  grand  mAsses,  yet  ddieate,  and  more- 
over united  to  pleasing  colouring  ;  while  the  latter  made  use 
ai  dark  grounds,  which  he  contrasted  with  very  spirited  lights, 
and  with  a  skin  that  enlivens  while  it  enchants  us.  Indeed, 
the  style  of  both  seemed  adapted  for  great  works,  and  both 
possessed  genius  enough  to  conduct  them  welL  Segala,  how- 
ever, is  preferred  by  Zanetti  to  his  contemporary,  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Conception,  executed  for  the  college  of  La  Carit^ 
10  particularly  extolled  by  him,  and,  in  truth,  he  there  com- 
petes with,  if  he  does  not  suipass,  some  of  the  first  painters  of 
the  age.  We  ought  to  estimate  the  merit  of  Bellncci  from 
those  spedmens  he  conducted  with  most  care,  and  upon  the 
best  grounds,  such  as  his  scripturo-pieoe  in  the  church  of  the 
Spirito  Santo.  He  appears  to  most  advantage,  perhaps,  in 
small  figures,  many  of  which  he  inserted  in  the  landscapes  of 
the  celebrated  Tempesta.  When  at  Vienna,  he  became  court- 
pwnter  to  Joseph  I.  and  to  Charles  VI. ;  and  subsequently  to 

*  Mdchiori  mentions  also  with  commendation  CKo.  Batista,  father  of 
Antonio,  and  pupil  to  Yeccfaia,  who  had  been  nnable  to  assist  his  son 
Antonio,  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  tender  age. 
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odier  Gtonnan  princes,  wfaieb  lie  chiefly  owed  to  Qds  kind  «f 
talent.* 

To  this  epoch,  also,  belongs  the  name  of  Gio.  Antonio  Fu^ 
miani,  who  acquired  fix>m  the  Bolognese  school,  in  which  he 
was  educated,  an  excellent  taste,  both  in  compoeition  and 
design.  And  from  the  works  of  Paul,  which  he  studied  with 
assiduity,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  architectuial  and  other 
ornaments.  Some  hare  considered  him  deficient  in  wannth  of 
tints,  and  in  a  just  counterpoise  of  lights  and  shades,  to  which 
I  should  add,  also  in  exQ^ression ;  appearing,  as  he  does  to  me, 
eoLd  in  all  his  attitudes,  even  beyond  the  custom  of  this  school 
Periii^  his  Dispute  of  Jesus  with  the  Doctors,  at  the  chnich 
of  La  Gariti^  is  his  finest  work.  Bencovich,  having  resided  at 
Bologna,  will  be  enumerated  among  the  followers  of  Gignani 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Fumiani,  though  he  flourished 
longer  and  painted  more,  was  the  Cav.  Niccdo  Bambini,  a 
pupil  of  Maszoni,  in  Venice,  and  afterwards  of  Maratta,  at 
Rome.  There  he  became  accomplished  in  design,  exact  and 
elegant,  and  capable  of  sustaining  those  noble  conceptions  de» 
rived  from  nature,  which  he  developed  in  very  enlarged  works, 
both  of  oil  and  fresco.  Fortunate,  indeed,  had  he  succeeded 
as  well  in  his  colouring ;  in  which  branch  he  was  so  sensible 
of  his  own  mediocrity,  as  to  forbid  Ids  scholars  practising  the 
art  from  his  pictures.  His  taste  is  sometimes  wholly  Roman, 
as  in  his  altar-piece  at  San  Stefiino,  executed  soon  after  his 
return  from  Rome.  At  other  times,  he  has  a  more  flowing 
manner,  like  that  of  Liberi,  which  he  imitated  for  several  years 
with  success,  ever  afterwards  retaining  the  beauty  of  his  heads, 
especially  in  his  women.  Again  he  occasionally  soars  above 
himself^  and  in  such  works  as  he  himself  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  which  were  afterwards  re-touched  and  animated, 
as  it  were,  by  Cassana,  the  Genoese,  he  shines  as  a  great  por- 
trait-painter, and  a  very  powerful  colourist.  In  the  '^  Guida" 
of  Zanetti,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Giovanni  and  Stefiemo 
Bambini,  two  of  his  sons,  and  most  probably  his  pupils,  though 
from  the  same,  and  from  another  more  extensive  work,  where 

*  Father  Federid  mentiona  also  Itis  son  Gio.  Batista,  dting  a  fine  altar- 
pieoe  of  his  at  Sorigo,  and  adds,  that  he  wocdd  hare  hecome  celebrated 
bad  he  not  preferred  the  ease  permitted  him  hj  a  handsome  fortune  to 
the  glory  of  a  great  painter. 
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he  makes  no  mention  of  theiq,  we  can  gatlier  thai  ikay  were 
held  in  veiy  small  esteem.  Girolamo  Bnuafeno  and  Cnietano 
Zompini  were  also  his  pupils,  and  ambitions,  as  well,  of 
imitating  Bicd,  forming  a  kind  of  mixed  style  not  altogether 
-destitute  of  originality.  The  second  of  these  reoeiyed  honoup- 
Me  conomissions  from  the  court  of  Spain,  in  which  he  dis* 
played  a  rich  fond  of  imagination,  and,  in  some  measnre^  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  engravings. 

Gieeorio  Lazzarini  was  pupil  to  Rosa,  and  not  only  freed 
bimsell  from  the  sombre  sect,  but  rising  into  great  reputation, 
wholly  banished  it  from  the  Venetian  sdioo^  of  which,  for 
aocnxaK^  of  design,  he  might  be  pronounced  to  be  the  Baf- 
fiidlo.  Wboeyer  contemplates  ihe  pictures  of  Lazxarini 
would,  at  first,  suppose  he  must  have  received  his  education  at 
Bologna,  or  rather,  perhaps,  at  Rome.  Yet  he  never  left 
Venice,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  alone^  aoquired  the 
esteem  of  the  most  learned  professors  in  the  art,  and  particu- 
larly of  Maratt%  a  v^  scrupulous  panegyrist  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Thus  the  Venetian  ambasrador  at  Rome,  having 
occasion  to  apply  to  him  for  a  picture,  intended  to  ornament 
the  hall  of  the  Scrutinio,  he  decUned  the  commission,  express- 
ing his  surprise  that  it  should  be  deemed  requisite  *to  apply  to 
him  at  Rome,  while  they  had  Laznrini  at  Yenice.  And  the 
latter  artist  produced  a  piece  which  justified  the  judgment  of 
Maratta,  representing  in  the  noblest  manner  the  triumphal 
memory  of  Morosini,  sumamed  by  the  Yenetians  Pdopon- 
nesiaco,  which  adorns  the  aforementioned  halL  He  most  dia- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  picture  of  San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani, 
painted  for  the  patriarchal  church ;  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
in  oil  displayed  by  the  Venetian  school  during  this  period, 
wbetker  for  its  taste  of  composition,  its  elegance  of  contours, 
or  the  original  beauty  and  variety  d^  its  countenances  and  its 
attitudes.  It  possesses,  likewise,  force  of  colouring,  in  which 
lie  was  not  always  equally  successful  In  small  figures  he 
was  extremely  graceful  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
choir  of  Santa  Caterina,  at  Yicenia,  wbere  he  executed  some 
very  beautiful  histories,  in  the  most  glowing  colours  imagin- 
able. The  last  altar-piece,  bearing  his  own  name,  was  com- 
pleted by  bis  excellent  pupil,  Gi^jifieppe  Camerata,  who  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  pieces  produced  for  churches,  pursued  the 
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wme  caureor  as  his  master.  Another  of  LazKrinTs  pnpOa, 
liowerrar,  SUrestro  Manaigo,  perseyered  in  an  oppoate  course, 
lor  tlioiigli  of  a  fine  efaaracter,  he  was  too  rapd,  and  tx>o  much 
of  amsunenst 

There  fionzished,  likewise,  st  that  period,  two  artists  of 
Trevisi,  Fraaoesoo,  inelnded  in  the  list  of  the  Roman  school, 
and  Angido  TrerisBoi,  who,  hodt  by  birth  and  domidle,  mnst 
be  daimed  for  that  of  Yeniee.  Ffaie  in  his  inrentire  pieces, 
as  we  gather  from  those  at  La  Oariti,  and  varions  odier 
dinrohes  in  tiie  caftttal,  he  was  stiH  more  celebrated  fer  his 
portraita  la  ezetiBBing  this  biandi,  he  formed  a  style 
fbnnded  npon  natare,  not,  indeed,  sabfime,  but  rery  select, 
and  in  part  confermable  to  the  schools  then  in  Togue.  His 
pencil  displayed  diligeBoe  and  research,  espedally  in  his 
management  of  the  chiaroscnros. 

Jaoopo  Amigotti  can  searody  be  jns^  estimated  in  Yenice, 
where,  if  we  except  his  picture  of  the  "Viaitation  at  the  monas- 
texy  of  San  Fllippo,  there  is  nothing  of  his  remaining  in  pab- 
lie  in  his  best  manner;  tint  which  he  acquired  by  studying 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Flemodi  school  in  Flanders.  It  was 
thoe  that  ms  genins,  natmaHy  fertile  and  animated,  uniting 
with  &eility  qnafities  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  and  seizing 
upon  the  finest  subject  ibr  copious  histories,  also  discorered 
the  kind  of  colouring  he  had  in  vain  sought  for  at  Yenice. 
There^  too,  he  ^achieved  the  art  of  attaining,  by  force  of 
shades,  even  to  pore  black,  which  colour  he  employed  to  pro- 
duce perfect  deamess,  without  injuring  the  beauty  of  his 
pieee:"  thus  we  are  infbrmed  by  Signer  Zanetti.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  ghing  a  little  more  relief  to  his  pictures,  and 
employed  less  care  in  ^Ting  brillianoe  to  eyery  part  of  his 
compoflitibn,  he  would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage ;  bat 
only  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  as  the  multitude  could  not 
weQ  be  presented  with  any  thing  more  calculated  to  enchant 
Ihem  tluui  one  of  his  pictures.  Nor  was  it  without  reason 
that  his  style  was  so  much  applauded  throughout  England, 
Germany,  and  S|pain,  in  which  last  country  he  died,  when 
punter  to  the  court,  in  1752.  Yarious  produetioBs  of  his 
hand  are  to  be  met  with,  though  but  rardy,  in  possesaon  of 
private  fismilies  in  Italy,  chiefly  consisting  of  little  histories^ 
conversations,  and  similar  pieces,  in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish 
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artiste.^  Of  ibe  Fieniiah»  I  say,  in  respeot  to  ike  abe,  not  the 
perfection  of  the  drawing,  this  artist  being  aociutomed  to  aher 
nis  tints  in  some  degree,  particiilarij  in  the  shifting  hues,  to 
labour  by  touching,  oft^  leaying  hia  outline  und^uMd,  and  to 
laiae  the  eolonr  ao  as  to  prodnoe  effeet  in  ik»  diskanoe.  Baa 
faeces  upon  a  larger  scale  ave  more  lare^  though  X  haTe-seea 
several  exhibiting  great  truth  in  the  expression  of  oounte- 
nance^  and  a  ii<£  flow  of  dimeiy,  in  possession  of  the  eoLe- 
bratedmuaGiaa»FarineIlo^  at  Bologna.  And  in  these  portraits 
the  mufflcian  himself  always  appeued,  as  xeeeiyed  at  difimnt 
eourts^  and  in  the  aot  of  b^ng  apgplaoded  and  lewacded  by  the 
European  soreragns. 

Guanbatista  Pittoni,  though  less  generally  known  than  the 
preeeding^  is  still  entitled  to  a  rank  amotig  the  first  artisUi  of 
Ids  a^.  The  disdple  and  nephew  of  Fruioesco  Pittoni,  hen 
mentioned,  rather  from  his  pupil's  merit  than  his  own,  he  sub* 
sequently  became  attached  to  foreign  schools^  and  fonned  a 
style  which  displays  some  noyelty  in  the  warmth  of  its  colour^ 
ing,  and  in  a  certain  pictorial  amenity  and  attraction  which 
preTail  throu^out  the  whole.  He  cannot^  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  rery  aelect,  but  he  is  in  general  correct,  poUshed,  and  inlel* 
figent  in  his  entire  compositioiL  He  particularly  shone  in 
figures  smaller  than  the  iSfe;  and  the  gaUeries  in  the  Yenetian 
state  are  thus  by  no  means  soantHy  furnished  with  his  his- 
tories ;  while  we  may  obserre  of  hia  altar-pieoes  that  they 
seem  to  increase  in  b^uty  in  proportion  to  llie  diminution  <^ 
their  size.    This  we  perceiye  at  the  Santo  in  Paduay  where  he 

Sinted  in  competition  with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
artyrdom  of  San  Bartolommeo,  which  he  coloured  upon  a 
small  canvas.  A  rery  hasty  touriat  attributes  this  produc-- 
.tion  to  the  pencil  of  liepolo,  whose  manner  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. 

Gio.  Batista  Piazzetta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  artist  of 
as  sombre  a  cast  as  the  two  preceding  were  animated  and 
fively.  He  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  design,  either 
under  his  &ther,  a  tolerably  skilful  statuary  in  wood,  or  undev 
some  Texy  exact  naturalist;  and  in  his  early  attempts  he 
ptunted  in  a  free  and  open  style.  Afterwards  he  embraced  an 
opposite  manner,  and  employing  himself  with  Spagnuolo  at 
Bologna^  and  there  likewise  studying  Quereino,  he  aimed  at 
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prodndog  an  effect  by  strong  oontiaflts  of  ligbts  and  sliadefly 
and  in  tUs  he  snoceeded.  He  had  long,  sus  it  is  supposed,  ob- 
served the  effects  of  light  applied  to  statues  of  wood  and 
models  in  ii?ax ;  and  by  this  he  was  enabled  to  draw,  with  con- 
mderable  jadgment  and  exact  precision,  the  several  parts  that 
are  oomprehended  in  the  shadowing,  owing  to  which  art  his 
designs  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  his  works  repeatedly 
engraved  with  assiduity.  One  of  these,  placed  at  the  Domeni- 
cani  delle  Zattere  was  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Bartolozzi ; 
another  by  his  school ;  that  is  to  say,  his  San  Filippo,  painted 
iot  the  ohurbh  of  that  name  in  Venice.  Many  were  engraved 
also  by  Pitteri,  by  Pelli,  and  by  Monaco,  besides  other  prints 
that  were  executed  in  Germany.  His  inethod  of  colouring, 
however,  diminished  in  a  great  measure  the  chief  merit  of  Us 
pictures.  Thus  his  shades  having  increased  and  altered,  his 
lights  sunk,  his  tints  become  yellow,  there  remains  only  an 
inharmonious  and  unformed  mass,  which  the  venerators  of 
names,  indeed,  may  admire,  but  can  hardly  give  a  reason  why. 
Where  we  happen  to  meet  with  a  few  of  his  pictures  in  good 
preservation,  &e  effect  is  altogether  so  novel  and  original  aa  to 
make  a  strong  impression  at  first  sight,  more  especially  where 
the  subject  requires  a  terrific  expression,  as  that  of  his  behead- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  produced  at  Padua,  a 
work  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  first  artists  in  the 
state,  and  at  that  period  esteemed  the  best  of  all.  Yet  if  we 
examine  him  more  narrowly,  he  will  not  £9dl  to  displease  us  by 
that  monotonous  and  mannered  colour  of  lakes  and  yellows, 
and  by  that  rapidity  of  hand,  by  some  called  spirit,  though  to 
others  these  often  appear  neglect,  desirous  of  abandoning  its 
labour  before  it  is  complete. 

Piazzetta  could  hardly  boast  strength  enough  to  deal  with 
pictures  abounding  with  figures,  and  having  received  a  eom- 
mission  from  a  Venetian  noble  to  represent  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  he  spent  many  years  in  conducting  it.  In  his  altar- 
pieces  and  other  sacred  subjects  he  produced  a  pleasing  effect 
from  the  spirit  of  devotion,  but  never  for  the  dignity  he  dis- 
played in  them.  Duly  estimating  his  own  abiHty,  he  was 
more  desirous  of  painting  busts  and  heads  for  pictures  adapted 
for  private  rooms  than  any  other  subjects.  In  his  caricatures 
he  succeeded  admirably,  several  of  which  in  possession  of  the 
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Conti  Leopardi  d'Osimo  would  exdte  the  risible  muscles  of  a 
professed  enemy  to  mirth.  At  one  period  this  artist  had  a 
great  number  of  followers,  a  {eishion  nevertheless  that  soon 
ceased.  Francesoo  Polazzo,  a  good  painter,  but  a  better  re- 
storer of  ancient  pictures,  somewhat  softened  down  the  style 
of  Piazzetta  with  that  of  Rioci.  Domenico  Maggiotto  also 
tempered  it  in  his  Miracle  of  San  Spiridione,  and  in  his  other 
works  engraved  at  Venice  and  in  Germany.  Various  artists 
of  this  school  in  the  same  way  gave  softness  to  his  manner  by 
studying  other  models.  Perhaps  the  one  most  addicted  to  his 
method  was  Marinetti,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place  more 
commonly  called  Chiozzotto. 

The  last  of  the  Venetian  artists  who  procured  for  himself  a 
great  reputation  in  Europe,  was  Gio.  Batista  Tiepolo,  so  ire- 
qnently  commended  by  Algarotti.  He  was  honoured  likewise 
■WTth  a  poetical  eulogy  by  the  Ab.  Bettinelli,  and  became  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  where  he  died 
painter  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Pupil  to  Trftfzarini,  whose 
deliberate  and  cautions  stjie  served  to  curb  his  too  great 
warmth  and  rapidity,  he  subsequentiy  studied  Piazzetta,  ani^ 
mating  and  enlivening  as  it  were  his  manner,  as  he  appears  te 
have  dojie  in  his  picture  of  the  Shipwreck  of  Ssa  Satiro  at 
San  Ambrogio  in  Milan.  He  next  became  an  assiduous  imi- 
tator of  Paul  Veronese,  whom,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the 
airs  of  his  heads,  he  very  nearly  approached  in  his  folds  and* 
his  colouring.  From  the  engravings  also  of  Albert  Durer, 
that  storehouse  of  copious  composers,  he  derived  no  little  ad- 
vantage. Nor  did  he  at  any  time  abandon  the  study  of  nature- 
in  observing  all  the  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  con- 
trasts of  colour  best  adapted  to  produce  effect  In  this  branch 
he  succeeded  admirably,  particularly  in  his  works  in  fresco,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  endued  by  nature  with  prompt- 
ness, rapidity,  and  facility  in  great  compositions.  While 
others  were  accustomed  to  display  the  most  vivid  colours,  he 
only  availed  himself  in  his  frescos  of  what  are  termed  low  and 
dnsky  colours ;  and  by  harmonizing  them  with  others  of  a 
common  kind,  but  more  clear  and  beautiful,  he  produced  a 
species  of  effect  in  his  frescos,  a  beauty,  a  sunlike  radiance, 
nneqnallod,  perhaps,  by  any  other  artist.  Of  this  the  grand 
vault  belonging  to  the  Teresiani  in  Venice  presents  a  fine  spe- 
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dmen.  He  bas  there  lepresented  the  Santa  Osusa,  aocoaq^ 
nied  hj  nttmerons  gioaps  of  angels  finely  foreshortened  and 
varied,  snnonnded  by  a  field  of  light  that  appeacs  to  rise  into 
the  firmament.  Such  an  artigt  vronld  hare  been  troly  gi«ttt» 
had  be,  in  works  upon  this  seale,  snoeeeded  in  obflerring  eqnal 
eprreetneas  in  ev^ry  part;  in  the  whole  he  always  produces  an 
agreeable  effect  Me  appears  more  oorrect  and  caxefid  in  his 
cS-pieoes,  which  we  find  dic^rsed  thronghont  the  metrop(di* 
tan  cityaswell  as  the  state.  At  Slua  Antonio  in  Padoa we 
meet  with  his  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Agatha,  a  picture  alluded 
to  by  Algarotti  as  a  veiy  rare  example  of  fine  ezprosoion,  at 
once  uniting  that  of  terror  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  of 
joy  for  the  glory  of  beatitude  in  view.  Many  other  beanties 
are  remark^  by  Bossetti  in  this  pictore,  which  he  admite^ 
however  deeply  interested  in  defending  it  from  evny  inqpat^r 
tion  cast  upon  it  by  Cochin,  is  not  altogether  perfeot  in  point 
of  design. 

In  the  list  of  his  disciples  we  find  the  naaneof  f  abio  Caoaie^ 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  work  so  often  dted,  from  the 
pen  of  Zanetti ;  and  to  such  of  his  pictures  as  he  mentions  we 
may  add  those  he  produced  in  Palaaao  Zen  at  the  Frari,  and 
in  that  of  the  Priuli  at  the  Imdge  of  the  Miglio.  To  this 
artist  we  might  join  a  few  others  of  this  last  age,  recorded  ia 
the  Quide  to  Venice,  the  same  that  was  published  by  Zanetti 
in  1733,  and  some  of  whom  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the 
^'Pittura  Yeneziana,"  where,  beginning  at  p.  470,  he  gave  a 
•catalogue  of  the  names  of  such  of  the  members  of  that  esti* 
mable  academy,  as  were  then  alive,  and  some  of  whom  are 
still  in  existenoe.  But  whoever  is  desirous  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  them  and  with  their  works  which  axe  in 
possession  of  the  public,  may  consult  the  above  books  as  well 
as  some  of  the  more  recent  Guides  of  the  nty,  which  have 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  appeax.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  ^gnor  Alessandro  Longhi  has  presented  us  with  the  por- 
traits and  the  Elogj  of  the  most  celebrated  of  &ese  modem% 
in  the  year  1762,  and  this  work  also  may  supply  what  my 
brevity  or  my  silence  has  omitted  or  compressed. 

Proceeding  in  the  next  place  from  Venice  to  the  cities  of 
the  state,  we  shall  find  that  these  also  have  produced  many 
memorable  artists.     The  Friuli  will  occupy  bat  little  of  our 
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attention,  as  it  boasts  few  maatera,  and  none  of  ihem  distin- 
goifihed  for  their  figures.  Pio  Fabio  Paolini,  a  native  of 
•Udine,  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  produoed  in  fresoo  his  Ban 
ChrlOy  which  adorns  the  Gorso,  and  became  an  associate  of 
the  academy  there  in  1678.  Returning  thence  into  his  own 
conntrj,  he  painted  several  aHar-pieees  and  oUier  minor  pio^ 
inres,  snch  nB  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  pkee  among  the 
followers  of  Cortona.  GKuseppe  Cosattini,  bom  at  the  same 
place,  and  canon  of  Aqnileja,  devoted  himsdf  to  the  same 
pnrsoit,  and  rose  into  so  mnch  estimation  as  to  be  declaied 
painter  to  the  imperial  court  He  particularij  distinguished 
himself  by  his  picture  of  San  Filippo  prepafing  to  celebrate 
mass,  painted  for  the  Congregation  of  Udine  ;  the  woik  of  a 
real  artist,  not  of  a  dilettante,  as  he  appears  in  some  other  of 
bis  paintings.  Pietro  Yenier,  a  disciple  of  the  Yenetian 
artists;,  cQspiayed  some  merit  in  his  oil-pieces^  not  uncommon 
at  TJdine ;  and  more  in  his  frescos  in  the  ceiling  of  the  chnreh 
<tt  San  Jacopo,  where  he  appears  to  great  advantage.  But 
the  best  painter  of  frescos  in  these  latter  times,  amongst  his 
countrymen,  was  Oiulio  Quaglia,  a  native  of  Como.  From 
his  age  and  style  I  should  suspect  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Bchool  of  the  Recchi,  although  his  design  is  less  finished  than 
that  of  Oio.  Batista  Recchi,  the  h^  of  that  iamily  of 
painters.  It  would  appear  that  he  visited  Friuli  young, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  there  he  conducted 
works,  for  the  most  part,  in  fresco,  to  an  amount  that  almost 
defies  enumeration.  His  histories  of  our  Saviour's  Passion, 
ornamenting  the  chapel  of  the  Monte  di  Pietit  at  Udine,  are 
held  in  high  estimation,  although  he  conducted  works  upon  a 
much  larger  scale,  for  various  halls  of  many  noble  families, 
in  all  which  we  trace  a  fecundity  of  ideas,  a  decision  of 
pencil,  a  power  for  vast  compositions,  sufEicient  to  have  distin- 
guished him  in  his  age  not  only  in  the  limito  of  Como  but  at 
Milan.  I  omit  the  names  of  those  professors  of  the  art  who 
merely  demgned  without  colouring,  or  who  never  attiuned  to 
mature  age ;  and  those  of  a  few  others  I  have  to  reserve  for 
foreign  sdiools,  and  for  difierent  branches  of  painting. 

Proceeding  towards  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  I  meet  with  an 
artist's  name  that  has  been  claimed  by  different  schools  of 
Italy,  according  to  the  place  in  which  he  painted,  or  studied. 
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or  gave  inBtractionB  in  the  art.  For  this  reason  I  hare 
JDdged  it  beat  to  speak  of  him  as  oonneoted  with  his  native 
place,  whioh  boasts  a  sufficient  number  of  his  works.  This 
artist  is  Sebastiano  Ricci,  which  the  Venetians  write  Bizd/ 
one  who  can  be  reckoned  second  to  none  among  the  professors 
of  our  own  epoch,  in  point  of  genius  for  the  art,  and  the 
taste  and  noveltj  of  his  style.  He  was  bom  in  Cividal  di 
Belluno,  educated,  as  we  have  observed,  bj  Cerrelli  at  Venice, 
and  afterwards  conducted  by  his  master  into  Milan ;  he  there 
acquired,  both  from  him  and  from  Lisandrino,  ererj  thing 
that  was  of  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Thence  he  went  to  study  at  Bologna  and  at  Venice,  subse- 
quently transferring  his  residence  to  Rome  and  Florence. 
Lastly  he  made  the  tour  of  all  Italy,  employing  his  pencil 
wherever  he  received  commissions,  at  any  price.  Having 
acquired  reputation,  and  being  invited  by  different  potentates, 
he  passed  into  Germany,  England,  and  Flanders,  in  which  last 
country  he  perfected  his  style  of  colouring,  which  had  been 
always  veiy  pleasing  and  spirited,  even  in  his  first  attempts. 
From  his  acquaintance  with  such  a  variety  of  schools,  he 
stored  his  mind  with  fine  images,  and  b^  dint  of  copying, 
many  models,  his  hand  became  practised  m  different  styles. 
In  common  with  Giordano  he  possessed  the  art  of  imitating 
every  manner ;  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  style  of  Bassano 
and  of  Paul,  continuing  yet  to  impose  upon  less  skilful  judges, 
as  in  the  instance  of  one  of  his  Madonnas  at  Dresden,  for 
some  time  attributed  to  Correggio.  The  chief  advantage  he 
derived  from  his  travels  was,  that  on  having  occasion  to 
represent  any  subject,  he  was  enabled  to  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  different  masters  might  have  treated  it,  availing 
himself  of  it  without  plagiarism  accordingly.  Thus  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Apostles  at  the  Last  Supper,  a  piece  adorning^ 
the  church  of  Santa  Giustina  at  Padua,  betrays  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  painting  on  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Parma,  while  his  San  Gregorio  at  San  Aleasandro,  in  Ber- 
gamo, recalls  to  mind  one  by  Guercino,  executed  at  Bologna. 
The  same  method  he  observed  in  his  scriptural  histories,  pro* 
duced  for  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  which  are  prefened  to^ 
any  others  he  conducted  in  Venice,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
parts,  and  which  frequently  present  us  with  fine  imitations, 
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1>Qt  nerer  with  plagiarunuk    He  did  not  early  acquire  m  good 
knowledge  of  dea^,  bnt  he  aftenraida  aucceeded  in  thia 
object,  which  he  cnltirated  with  extieme  assiduity  in  the 
ai»demies,  even  in  mature  age.    The  fonns  of  his  figures  ara* 
composed  with  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  like  those  of  Paul 
Teronese;  the  attitudes  are  more  than  usually  natural,  prompt^ 
and  yaried,  and  the  composition  appears  to  have  been  managed 
with  truth  and  with  good  sense.     Although  rapid  in  the 
handlings  he  did  not  abuse  his  celerity  of  hand,  as  so  many 
artists  hare  been  known  to  do.     His  figures  are  accurately 
designed,  and  appear  starting  from  the  canvas,  most  frequently 
coloured  with  a  very  beautiful  azure,  in  which  they  shine 
conspicuous  over  aU.     Such  pieces  as  he  conducted  in  fresco 
atill  preserre  the  native  freshness  of  their  tints ;  while  some 
of  his  others  seem  to  have  suffered,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  grounds,  or  of  the  body  of  colour,  which  was  weaker  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earliest  Venetian  artists.    The  amenity 
of  Ricci's  style  soon  procured  for  him  disciples,  in  the  list  of 
whom  Marco,  his  nephew,  greatly  distinguished  himself^  and 
subsequently  devoting  himself  to  the  composition  of  landscape, 
he  accompanied  his  master  upon  his  travels,  employing  himself 
a  good  deal  both  at  Paris  and  in  London.     Gaspare  Diziani, 
his  fellow-counttyman,  was  an  artist  who  excelled  in  his 
fiicility  of  painting  large  theatrical  works^  and  in  that  line 
waa  employed  in  Germany.   He  was,  moreover,  a  very  pleas* 
ing  composer  of  pictures  for  private  ornament,  several  of 
which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  Signori 
Silvestri  and  the  Signori  Casalini  at  Bovigo.    Francesco  Fon- 
tebasso,  a  pupil  also  of  Bastiano,  succeeded,  notwithstanding 
some  degree  of  crudeness,  in  acquiring  a  celebrity  in  his  day^ 
both  in  Yenice  and  the  adjacent  cities. 

In  the  Guide  of  Padua  Bossetti  includes,  in  the  list  of  ita 
painters,  Antonio  Pellegrini,  as  being  the  son  of  one  of  its 
citizens,  who  had  established  himself,  however,  at  Venice, 
where  Antonio  was  bom.  And  the  Venetians,  indeed,  may 
concede  him  to  that  city  without  much  sacrifice  of  fiime. 
For  the  surprising  success  he  met  with  in  some  of  the  most 
civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  art,  and  to  the  lively  and  mannered  style  he 
assumed,  which  found  a  welcome  reception  in  all  parts.  He 
TOL.  n.  X 
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may  be  pronoonoed  sn  artist  of  some  lageniiify,  fualitj,  and 
spnghHj  oonoeption ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  wed  groanded 
in  the  art;  and  be  ezpreoBed  his  ideas  with  so  little  ded- 
ffion^  that  ihe  objeete  whieh  he  zeptesents  sometimes  appear 
to  float  in  a  kind  of  haif-ezistenoe  between  visible  and  invi- 
able.  He  was  so  Terjr  superficial  a  oolonrist,  that  even  in  his 
own  times  it  was  said  his  pEoduotions  would  not  oontinue  to 
last  during  a  hall^<wntiuy.  And,  in  truth,  those  I  have  seen 
at  Yenioe  and  at  Padua  axe  already  beoome  extremely  pallid; 
while  sndi  as  he  executed  at  Paris  will,  doubtless^  lie  ia  the 
same  state.  Yet  in  that  dty  he  obtained  a  huge  sum  in  the 
year  1720,  lor  merely  painting  a  fiieie  in  the  celebrated  hall 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  executed  in  about  three  months. 
His  best  work  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  at  San  Mois^  con- 
sisting of  the  Serpent  of  Bronae,  erected  by  Moses  in  the 
Desert ;  no  other  equal  to  it  haying  issued  from  his  studio. 

As  the  preceding  one  is  considered  the  last  of  the  Paduan 
artists  of  any  note,  we  may  mention,  as  the  last  among  those 
of  Bergamo,  at  least  of  any  merit  in  composition,  Antonio 
ZifronS,  or  Cifrondi,   pupU  to  Francesohini.     Indeed   he 
greatly  resembled  the  former  in  his  natural  bias  for  the  ar(^ 
in  an  imagination  adapts  for  great  compositions,  .in  facilitj 
and  rapidity  of  hand,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dash  off  a  picture 
in  two  hours.      He  likewise  passed  into  France,   thou^ 
without  meeting  with  success,  and  then  resided  in  his  native 
place,  employing  hunself  for  those  chnrohes  that  aje  adorned 
with  so  many  of  his  potures^  few  of  which  are  free  from 
errors  of  over-haste  and  carelessneas.    Thus  he  did  not  scru|de 
at  the  church  of  S.  Spirito,  to  place  near  his  picture  of  a  Nun- 
xiata,  conducted  in  his  best  stj^,  three  other  historical  pieces 
of  quite  an  opposite  character.     We  meet  with  his  name  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  in  the  ^^  liCttere  Pittoriche^"  with  much 
commendation.    Several  other  artists,  whose  names  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Tassi  and  his  continaator,  are  known  to  have 
flourished  at  the  same  period.     Nor  ought  we,  by  any  mean^^ 
here  to  omit  that  of  Vittore  Ghishmdi,  who  though  little 
skilled  in  works  of  invention,  yet  in  his  portraits^  and  some 
of  his  heads,  in  the  way  of  caprieci,  has  almost  equalled  in 
our  own  times  the  excellence  of  the  andents.     He  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  by  Bombelli,  and  by  dint  of  veiy  assiduous 


fltody,  partioulufy  in  the  ImmU  of  TitiaBy  in  order  to  deve* 
fepe  bis  sAole  ictifioe^  ho  atteoeil  a  degree  of  pexfedioa  thai 
B  tralj  SQipiisiiig.  Whattnrtt  oaa  be  erteeaed  most  de- 
lanUe  in  «  portnui-pedftier,  sndi  as  h.ytiy  leatuieSy  Batumi 
Ttfaem  - 


loebeo,  imitations  cf  the  moat  raried  daupery^  to  make  a  dis* 
iniftion  i&  diesses ;  iheee  oemiiiTite  a  portion  of  bis  merits. 
The  Oanaca  eeUection,  aboT«  anj  others  maj  boast  of  sevnral, 
disfSnct  both  in  poinA  of  a|;D  'and  eeateme;  aad  tiiott^  sur- 
ronaded  by  Tery  select  notwes  from  efery  eeheol,  and  tfaon^ 
mere  portraits^  ihtj  hi  mi  to  attnot  and  enzprise  ns.  Less 
eelehrated  thui  aanj  vlhsam,  be  is  sev^iibeless  aa  artist 
whose  productions  woidd  do  na  diaoBedit  to  any  pakoe.  One 
more  geaerallj  known,  bowerer,  is  Bartcdommeo  Nasiari, 
pnpil  to  Trerisani  in  Venioe.  and  afterwaids  osder  Lati,  and 
the  other  TreviMun,  be  perfedbed  himself  at  ZUnoe.  Finally 
he  eetabliriied  himself  at  Veniee^  thoogh  be  oontinaed  to  visit 
▼iiioaB  capitals,  both  of  Itidy  and  of  Oecmany^  inyariably 
extolled,  as  well  for  his  porfcraifta  of  pxxiioes  aad  of  their  oonr* 
tien,  as  for  bis  heads  of  old  mea  and  yoathi^  drawn  from  lifs^ 
Tery  Canoifidly  diesaed  and  omamMiied. 

Pietro  Avogadco  was  a  Bresoiaii,  «ad  the  sehdar  of  Ohiti, 
wbo  adopted  the  models  of  Bokgna,  imitating  them  without 
atfeetatioa,  aad  adding  some  mixtore  of  Yenstian  oolottr,  more 
partieafauiiy  in  biB  rodUtor  feabfis.  The  eontonm  of  his  figures 
are  eonoet,  his  shorteniags  pleadng  and  appn^riato,  and  bis 
eon^ontiona  irety  jndioious ;  the  iHiofe  expressing  great  haiu 
mony  and  beaaty.  Nest  te  the  tiiree  leading  artists  of  this 
eity,  he  is  entitled  to  tiie  foorth  plaee,  at  least  in  the  esteem 
ef  many.  Perbapebismaater-piece.istobeseenintheohHroh 
of  8an  Giuseppe,  repfesentaag  the  Marj^idom  of  the  saints 
CiiBpino  and  Cnspiniano.  Andrea  Toressiii  was  also  a 
Breftian,  who  flonrifllied  at  the  same  pwiod;  exoeUent  in 
design,  with  which  he  ornamented  the  cities  of  Yenioe  and 
llifam  more  than  lus  na^re  place.  His  chief  merit,  howerer, 
^y  in  an  inferior  branch,  that  of  painting  animaJa,  sea-yiew^ 
wad  landscapes  in  the  Titian  maimer,  often  aooompaaied  with 
%nres  in  tolerably  good  taste. 

Haying  taken  a  faast^  riew  of  the  other  cities  of  the  states 
we  must  dwell  some  bttle  while  on  that  of  Verona,  whid^ 
£rom  the  beginning  of  the  oentury  until  the  present  time,  baa 

x2 
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enjojed  a  higli  degree  of  reputation.  Though  rarafed  bj  Uie 
plague,  we  have  already  seen  how  it  again  flourisbea,  witii  the 
aid  of  other  Italian  schools,  to  which  we  might  add  that  of 
the  French,  inasmodi  as  Louis  Dorignj,  a  Parisian,  and  pupil 
of  Le  Bran,  arriving  in  Italy  at  an  early  age^  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Roman  and  Venetian  modek.  He  established 
himself  at  Verona,  where,  having  for  some  time  employed  his 
talents,  and  obtained  several  pupils,  he  died  in  the  year  1742. 
He  also  left  works  behind  him  in  Venice,  the  most  esteemed 
of  which  adorns  the  church  of  San  Silvestro,  as  well  as  in 
other  cities,  both  of  the  state  and  of  all  Italy.  He  resided 
likewise  with  Prince  Eugene  in  Germany. 

There  was  another  foreigner,  who,  awut  the  same  period, 
became  a  resident  at  Verona.  His  name  was  Simone  Bren- 
tana,  a  Venetian,  well  versed  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
information  necessary  to  form  an  artist  He  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  assiduity  to  the  works  of  Tintoretto,  whom  he 
emulated  in  his  pictorial  enthusiasm,  which  scarcely  per- 
mitted him  to  bestow  sufficient  time  upon  the  completion  of 
his  labours.  In  his  forms  and  colouring  he  partakes  of  the 
Roman  manner  of  his  time,  and  displays  something  extremely 
novel  and  original  in  his  compositions.  His  pictures  were 
sought  after  to  adorn  the  galleries  of  sovereigns,  no  less  than 
for  private  persons.  Several  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  churches 
of  the  state,  and  in  that  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Verona  is  one 
representing  the  Titular  Saint,  well  drawn,  without  drapery, 
in  the  act  of  consummating  his  martyrdom,  while  an  angel  is 
supporting  him  in  his  arms,  a  figure  both  in  aspect  and  in  at- 
titude extremely  graceful.  Qirolamo  Ruggieri,  an  artist  bora 
at  Vicenza^  was  pu{»l  to  Oomelio  Dusman  of  Amsterdam, 
and  having  estabUshed  himself  at  Verona^  he  there  produced 
several  history-pieces,  landscapes,  and  battle-scenes,  in  the 
Flemish  style. 

Approaching  the  Veronese  artists  and  their  neighboujs^ 
some  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  whose  merits  deserve  to  be  here  reooided. 
One  of  these  is  Alessandro  March^sini,  pupil  to  Cignaai,  of 
whom  there  remains  little  exhibited  in  public  at  Venice,  and 
not  much  at  Verona.  He  chiefly  employed  himself  for  private 
persons,  with  fables  and  histories,  consisting  of  small  figure^. 
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m  which  he  snoceeded,  though  haviog  addicted  himself  to 
these  compositions  as  a  trade,  he  despatched  them  with  mora 
facility  than  care.  In  similar  little  pieces  Francesco  Barhieri 
also  displayed  the  most  merit,  an  artist  called  il  Legnago,  from 
his  native  place.  An  imitator  of  Riochi,  and  in  some  measure 
of  Oarpioni,  he  displayed  great  pictorial  enthnaasm  in  everj 
kind  of  history,  in  capricei,  and  in  raral  views ;  but  he  was 
inferior  in  point  of  deagn,  having  applied  himself  to  it  too  late 
in  life. 

Antonio  Balestra  of  Verona  was  at  first  devoted  to  a  mer- 
cantile life,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  stud3^g  in 
Venice  under  Bellucci,  and  thence  passing  to  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  to  Eome,  under  Maratta,  he  selected  the  best  from 
every  school,  uniting  a  variety  of  beauties  in  a  slyle  of  his 
own,  which  partakes  least  of  all  of  the  Venetian.  He  is  an 
irtisi  of  judgment  and  high  finish,  well  versed  in  design,  of  a 
rapid  hand,  lively  and  animated,  but  always  with  a  solidity 
of  talent  that  jnakea  us  respect  him.  He  taught  in  Venice 
and  in  the  college  of  La  Cariti^  where  he  painted  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  while  he 
competes  equally  well  with  the  first  artists  of  his  time  in 
other  places.  Conmussions  from  foreign  courts  and  the 
cities  of  the  state,  never  allowed  him  to  be  idle.  He  was 
partieukrly  employed  at  Padua  in  an  altar-piece  for  the 
church  del  Santo,  representing  Santa  Ghiara.  He  painted 
alao  a  good  deal  for  his  native  place;  his  picture  of  San 
Vincenxo  at  the  Dominicans,*  being  one  of  the  finest  altar- 
pieces  he  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved,  for 
kis  method  of  colouring  with  boiled  oils  has  been  found  inju- 
rious to  many  of  his  pieces.  Such  as  he  painted,  however,  in 
oil  lesB  boiled,  have  better  resisted  the  efiects  of  time.  Many 
of  these  figures  are  in  possession  of  the  Conti  Gaszola,  orna- 
menting one  of  their  halls,  and  in  particukr  a  very  beautiful 
one  of  Mercury.  He  promoted  the  reputation  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  both  by  his  lectures  and  example,  besides  afford- 

*  In  tiie  Guide  of  Yeroiut,  of  which  I  availed  myKlf,  I  wdj  fmmd  one 
picture  by  RoUri  in  the  refectory  at  Santa  Anastasia.  I  inqaired  bj 
wbom  that  of  S.  Yinceozo,  which  appeared  extremely  beantifol,  was 
painted.  I  received  for  answer,  that  it  was  by  Balestra,  but  it  is  in  foct 
anom  the  hand  of  Rotari,  and  engraTcd  by  Valesi. 
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isg  an  ezoetteiii  imitato  in  Oio.  Bfttute  Mmotti>  and  im  Iw 
papil  Qiuaeppe  Nogan»  a  paintar  of  portraitSy  aa  w^  as  of 
balf^length  figiii8«»  h^  in  miiok  €6teem,  inaomaeh  aa  to 
veoommead  him,  lor  a  gnat  kagtk  of  tone,  to  iJba  aeraea  of 
the  ooiurt  of  Tuia*  la  pieee*  af  eampositioiiy  mok  as  kia 
Saa  Piero^  placed  in  tke  eathodiai  af  Baawino,Jia  mppernxB  a 
zespeataUe  ariiat,  and  aomewlMt  anihilicMia  of  nooaci&ig  kis 
maator'a  aijle  with  tkai  <tf  Piaoettfr.  Anothor  YenetiaB  of 
the  name  of  Pietro  Longhi,  fiist  instracted  by  Baleatia^  aaid 
aftarwaida  by  Ciaapiy  aimed  at  plaang  the  eja  in  ooBactianBy 
b^  ihoaa  bnaKOona  i^^naestatieBB  of  maasBy  of  uiwifMBa 
aoni,  landaeapea^  &e.  wbick  we  fiad  in  farioaa  aaUa  ko—ani 
Angeb  YeatimB^ako  a  YenaliBii^  jamantioacd  is  tia  Chad» 
of  Zanett^  fot  hia  paiatiaga  in  tlM  dimrdi  of  Gaad  a  Maria, 
of  wkieb  be  adofiied  tba  ottliBf ,  and  Tariooi  portiona  of  tba 
walla.  Anotber  papil  af  Balaitra'i^  ia  TanNn^  waa  Gailo^ 
Salia,  wbo  appioadied  yesy  noar  bia  at^  mora  paitiaiilarlf 
in  the  handling  of  bia  coIobhu  He  proaeeotod  bia  ilnt  atndiea 
in  Bologna^  vrcar  Qinaappe  dal  Sdo»  Sone  of  Ha  pictexaa 
aie  alaa  to  be  mat  intb  in  tiia  atatoi  aneb  aa  hia  Saa  Yiaoauio^ 
in  the  aet  of  adminiateiiiig  to  the  aiek  at  Bergamo^  a  piaoa 
finely  mellowed,  and  move  than  ooamonl^  apirited.  An 
artiat  named  CaTaloab^  a  natiTe  of  a  diatnet  ia  RovBMks 
waa  inatraeted  by  Balasta»  and  af tarwarda  by  Mantta.  b 
the  ohoir  of  the  Carmina  at  bia  naftiTe  plaee^  be  left  beband 
bim  a  veiy  beantif  al  altar-pieoOy  lepreaanttag  tba  Holy  Simoaa 
Stocby  with  four  lateral  pieees  of  great  merit.  F&r  a  mora 
partieukr  aaeonnt  of  ibeae  aad  otiier  warka  by  thia  arlisi,  wo 
may  refer  tba  reader  to  kia  Ufe,  wxittea  by  the  Oavalier 
YannettL 

The  whole  of  the  name%  bowerar,  we  baTebeie  meatioiied, 
acaiaely  exerting  that  of  Baleatia  bimadif^  bare  been  thrown 
into  the  almde  hy  the  talost  of  the  Conte  Pietro  Botari.  Ho 
waa  honoured  wiHk  the  title  of  paiater  to  her  eoart,  by  the 
empreas  of  all  the  Raariaa^  and  in  her  domimona  he  doeed  the 
period  of  his  days.  Thia  very  elegant  artist,  haying  deyoted 
many  yeaia  to  the  art  of  design,  snooeeded  in  attabxing  a 
graoe  A  feature,  a  delicacy  of  outline,  united  to  a  yiyacity  of 
motion  and  expression,  and  to  a  natural  aad  easy  moJe  of 
drapery,  that  would  haye  left  bim  aeeond  to  n<me  of  bia  i^ 
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had  h»  poflBeasedy  in  an  eqial  degne  of  petfetsikm,  tbe  art  of. 
colouiing.  But  his  productions  often  partake  so  mnch  of  the 
duarosemo^  or  aX  Inst  of  a  etroag  ash-eo)<mr,  as  to  render 
tlion  remarkaJUe  among^  all.  IBcmm^  indeed,  have  attributed 
ibis  defest  to  want  of  elearaeai  of  aght,  while  others  con- 
jeetnxe  it  ntost  have  been  owing  to  his  long  praetioe  in  design, 
proTioiis  to  his  atten^tii^  eoknn^  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pc^idoro  da  GaraTnggio  and  the  CayaKier  Calabress  are  known 
to  have  fiuled  as  oolonristfl^  liidUng  Mke  him  into  a  weak  and 
languid  tcme.  The  edncation  he  reoerred  from  Balestra  may 
also  h«ve  tended  to  prodnee  it,  as  both  he  and  tibe  disciples  of 
Manitta  were  somewhat  addicted  to  a  certain  duskiness  of 
todie^  whieh  we  may  partieolarlj  obserre  in  sereral  examples 
eeen  at  Nicies,  where  he  resided  far  some  time.  Whateyer 
it  be  owing  to^  there  still  prevails  a  repose  and  harmony  in 
that  mahiodio^  expression  of  his  colouring,  that  is  &r  m>m 
mpleasiag,  in  paitiealar  where  he  aflbrds  somewhat  warmer 
touehes  to  h»  tints.  This  he  appears  io  have  done  in  his 
piotoie  of  a  Nanaata  at  GuastaQa,  in  that  of  San  Lodovico 
in  the  dmrdi  del  Santo  at  Fftdna,  and  in  a  Nativify  of  the 
Yirgia  at  Saa  Giovanni,  in  the  same  city.  This  last  spedmen, 
indeed,  is  ahnost  unequalled  in  its  attractions,  and  seems  to 
anthonae  tiie  piaiseB  bestowed  upon  Botari  by  a  poet,  "  that 
he  reaombkd  hia  fdlow-eitisen  Catullus  in  being  nursed  by  the 
Chraoefl,"  a  species  of  eulogy  applicable  also  to  Balestra  and  to 
odier  YerooMse  artista 

Saato  P^naati  was  contemporary  with  Marehesini  and 
Balestia,  and  alt«r  leoeivii^  the  instructions  of  YoHolino  and 
Faleieri  in  Yeiona,  he  attended  those  of  Lotii  in  Yenioe. 
Better  to  acquire  toperior  correctness  and  dignity  of  manner, 
he  next  proceeded  to  Bologna.  In  that  school  he  found  the 
tMte  in  colovring  that  he  wanted,  at  once  soft  and  naturaL 
In  the  design,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  heads^  he  displays 
mnm  of  the  naturalist,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  any  of  thosa 
who  preceded  him.  He  was  engaged  also  for  larger  composi- 
iioas,  m  whidi  he  distinguished  himself  both  in  his  own 
district  sad  elsewhere,  and  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Michelangelo,  who  pursued,  as  &r  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
footsteps  ti  his  father.  In  the  cathedral  of  Yerona,  however, 
if  sue  of  his  pictures^  placed  near  the  San  Francesco  di  Sales 
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of  hifl  faiher,  which  flerres  to  mark  the  wide  di&ienoe  i 
exists  between  them. 

In  the  same  school,  along  with  Michelangelo,  studied  Qml 
Bettino  Cignaroli,  an  artist  instructed  also  by  Briewtnt. 
Until  about  the  year  1770  he  ranked  among  tiie  first  of  Ida 
time,  receiving  yery  flattering  invitations  from  foreign  eoaxtSi 
to  which  he  invanaUy  prefened  the  oonvenienoo  of  his  «im 
house  and  countiy.  The  prices  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tMtuch^ 
ing  to  his  works  were,  nevertheless,  those  of  a  court  paints; 
and  many  were  executed  for  the  principal  royal  galleries^  as 
well  as  for  the  cities  of  the  state,  and  those  of  o(£er  parts  of 
ItaljT ;  but  which,  we  must  admit,  are  by  no  means  of  eqiosi 
merit  I  omit  his  paintings  in  fresco,  on  account  of  his  hamag 
abandoned  that  branch  of  the  art,  owing  to  his  state  of  healtli, 
while  yet  young,  though  not  until  he  had  afforded  spectmeng 
of  his  powers  in  the  noble  house  of  Labia  at  Venice,  dnmig  m 
four  years'  residence  there.  It  is  his  pictures  in  oil  of  wh»^ 
we  here  speak,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  great  reputation. 
The  one  at  Pontremoli,  however,  representing,  as  it  is  said,  » 
San  Francesco  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  marks  of  Chrkt, 
and  extremely  well  executed,  I  have  not  seen.  His  San  Zorzi 
at  Pisa  stands  conspicuous  among  a  number  of  excellent 
pencils,  all  employed  in  the  ornament  of  that  single  cathediaL 
Perhaps  his  finest  is  his  Journey  into  Egypt,  seen  at  San 
Antonio  Abate  in  Parma.  In  this  he  has  represented  the 
Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child,  in  the  act  <tf  passing  a  narrow 
bridge,  while  S.  Joseph  appears  engaged  in  aesisthig  ihem  to 
cross  it  in  safety.  In  the  countenance  and  whole  aetioa  of 
the  saint,  his  anxiety  for  them  is  strongly  depicted,  ^ioh  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  his  disregarding  a  part  of  his  mantle, 
fallen  from  his  shoulders  into  2ie  water  below,  an  image 
oqually  skilful  and  natural  in  every  point  of  view.  The  rest 
of  the  picture  is  also  in  his  best  style.  The  angeLs  in  attend^ 
ance,  the  Divine  Infeunt,  the  Holy  Vir^n,  all  £awn,  as  he  as 
well  knew  how,  with  a  sedate  and  dignified  beauty,  in  ibs 
usual  manner  of  Maratta.  In  some  points,  indeed,  Cignaioii 
much  resembled  him ;  in  certain  attitudes,  in  a  peonliar  sobri* 
ety  of  composition,  in  a  certain  choice  and  vicinity  of  cokyiii% 
though  not  in  their  just  and  eoual  tone.  His  fleshes^  too 
much  mannered  with  gieen,  in  a  few  places  touched  with  isd| 
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bis  eokmring  las  agreeable  to  admirers  of  what  is 
trne,  while  his  ohiarosciiro,  sometimes  songht  for  beyond  the 
limits  of  naime,  is  apt  to  prodnee  an  efiect  in  his  paintings, 
not  so  pleasing  to  the  jndgment  as  to  the  eye.  He  often 
disph^  noyel^  in  the  indiyidoal  parts,  ayailing  himself  of 
areliiteotaie,  of  sea-views,  and  ci  landscape,  in  a  manner 
above  common ;  besides  introdnoing  into  his  compositions,  for 
the  moat  pojt  of  a  soriptnral  character,  the  playfal  figures  of 
cherabifl^  with  other  enlivening  incidents.  This  artist  was 
iiwiispatahly  possessed  of  a  fine  genius,  and  bom  in  times 
fairoaiabie  to  the  eminence  which  he  enjoyed.  Memoirs  of 
him  were  eoUeoted  and  pnblidied  by  the  celebrated  Padre 
Berilacqna  dell*  Oratorio  in  tiie  year  1771,  and  enlogies  were 
proBommd  npon  him  both  in  prose  and  Terse,  by  a  nnmber 
of  litenuy  characters  connected  with  that  city,  so  highly 
polislied  and  so  grateful  to  such  of  its  citizens  as  reflect  honour 
upon  their  native  phice.  A  collection  of  these  was  subse- 
quently made,  and  put  forth  in  the  year  1772,  and  from  such 
publications  it  would  appear  that  few  artists  had  received 
eqaal  honours,  during  their  lifetime,  from  the  great,  particu* 
Uaclj  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  was  used  to  declare 
«<tlmt  he  had  bdbeld  two  very  rare  sights  in  Verona — one  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  the  other  the  most  celebrated  painter  in 
Europe."  He  appears,  likewise,  to  have  been  an  artist  of 
great  learning,  as  well  as  fond  of  conversing  with  learned 
men;  he  was  acquainted  with  philosophical  mtems,  wrote 
Tuscan  poetry,  relished  the  Eoman  classics,  besides  producing 
treatises  on  his  own  art,  written  with  so  much  taste  and  sound 
judgment,  that  we  have  only  to  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  art 
he  loved,  the  too  sparing  use  he  luide  of  such  talents.  The 
academy,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  whole  of  his  works 
itpon  Painting,  after  his  decease,  still  preserves  his  bust  along 
with  his  eulogy,  a  &rther  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  his  country.  He  left  several  pupils,  among  whom 
Oiandomenico,  his  brother,  produced  some  paintings  in  Ber- 
gamo that  have  been  commended  by  Pasta.  The  Padre  Felice 
C%mwoli,  Minore  Osservante,  is  an  artist  likewise  worthy  of 
mention.  He  painted  little,  and  his  master-piece  appears  in 
the  refectory  of  San  Bernardino,  his  convent  at  Verona,  con- 
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Bistiii^  of  a  Supper  «fc  Eimnww,  in  wUch,  tliaiigk  lam 
be  diiq^^jB  BO  Imb  imwmitiam  liam  kis  broihers. 

Next  to  these,  wlio  esoaped  obfiyieB  as  hdomgmg  to  &e 
fBonily  of  CignaroU,  an  artist  naniecl  €Koigk>  AbssIbu  deserves 
best  to  be  pot  vpwi  leoord,  and  in  partieidar  Isr  bis  pamting 
of  the  oi^ola  A  San  JLndiea  at  MaBlii%  aUy  easeentod  in 
fresco  :  at  one  ttme  be  was  the  pnpil  of  BaJestM.  Maano 
Marec^  was  an  abaost  vnivenal  artist,  rapid  in  haB  labours^ 
and  abandant  in  his  inreatiani^  tiioagb  I  am  imable  to  lesra 
who  had  been  his  laaster.  Tiepolo  gave  fastraetiaBS  to^  Fran- 
eeseo  Loieazi,  distiagvidwd  both  for  bis  frescos  and  bis  eils^ 
aad  alwajra  hj  bis  adherence  to  bis  nmster's  example.  There 
axe  Tarious  ceilings  painted  by  Ms  band  in  Yerona^  and  Bree- 
da  presents  a  Holj  Family,  aU  of  iHueh  cBsplaj  an  able  artst, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  age. 

In  inferior  bnuicfaAErof  the  art,  there  flovriahed,  isaag  HMs 
period,  prafessozs  ei  mneh  repnte.  The  art  (^  drawing  in 
cxajOBS  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  ezc^nee,  tbroagb  fjkegenina 
of  a  distingnished  bufy  of  the  name  of  RosaJba  Carriera,* 
whose  psintiwgB  in  miniataie  bare  been  bigblj  commended  by 
Orlandi.  She  next  proceeded  to  the  use  ^  oih^  bat  finally 
devoted  her  talents  to  that  of  crayons.  So  great  was  ber 
progress  in  this  branch,  that  her  specimens  in  point  of  Ibroe 
were  often  eqnal  to  oil-pieces.  They  were  in  much  reqnest 
fiora  the  period  in  which  she  flonrished,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
o&er  parts  ;  nor  did  they  merely  please  by  th^  eleamess  and 
beanty  ol  eolcvring,  bat  were  remarkable  for  the  grace  and 
digttby  of  design  with  which  she  animated  every  thing  die 
diew*  Her  Madonass  and  other  seriptnml  subjects  at  once 
anite  elegance  and  majesty  of  manner,  while  her  portraits  con- 
tinned  to  increase  in  value  withont  losing  any  thing  of  the^ 
tmtk  We  meet  with  another  excdlent  portrait-paintress  in 
Niecok  Gxassi,  popil  to  Cassaaa,  of  Ctenoa,  and  a  rival  of 

*  Mdchiori  givei  vs  an  account  of  this  lady's  master,  not  ondeierring 
of  bcixig  added  to  the  hst  edition.  This  was  the  noble  Gio.  Antonio 
liBssari,  a  Venetian,  who  had  taleait»  that  viralled  those  of  RosaHift  in 
ora70iu,.had  not  hianatval  timidity  proved  a  bar  to  his  fime.  In  paint- 
ing also  he  attempted  little  of  an  inventiTe  chancter^  copying  madly  and 
more  particularly  from  Baasano.  with  great  success,  as  we  have  obiarved 
atpega2e0. 
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Bosatbft.  Norwaashevaeqnaltoworksof  inyention,  eneftf  tl» 
most  extendye  of  which  adorns  the  chiirdi  of  3an  Valentino  in 
Udine^  where  she  painted  die  Assnmption  in  the  oeiling,  a  fine 
pieoe  on  the  lai^  altar^  and  drew  fifuies  for  other  pietnies  of 
TanoQfi  saints  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  ServitL  Retro 
XJberti,  son  of  Dom^iieo,  an  artist  of  mediocrity,  is  eelebzated 
in  the  Onida  of  Zanetti  for  his  portraits,  of  which  he  produced 
eight)  lepresenting  the  Avogadori  of  has  times,  for  the  Ato- 
garia  or  ooort-honse,  which  was  considered  a  yeiT  honourable 
commissioii,  bestowed  formerly  npon  Paolo  de'  Freschi,  Do- 
menioo  Tintoretto^  Tinelli,  Braibelli,  arUsts  all  celebrated  in 
the  same  career.  Orlaodi  bestows  great  commendati<m  upon 
Gio.  Batista  Cansani  of  Yerona,  distinguished  likewise  in 
this  branch,  and  who^  on  b^ng  banished  horn  his  natire  fJaoe 
for  an  act  of  homioide,  continued  to  exercise  it  with  saccess  in 
Bdiogns. 

I  do  not  reeoHeet  to  have  seen  the  landscapes  of  Peoddo  in 
Tercma^  thongh  the  fine  encomiom  bestowed  upon  him  by 
BalestEB^  in  one  of  his  ^  Lettere  Pittoriehe,"  leads  me  to  hold 
him  in  h^  esteem.  In  the  adjaoent  parts  at  8at(>  appeared 
Gio^  Batista  Ciaozoli,  apnpil  of  CSaba^  who  was  nrach  admired, 
botb  by  foreigneis  and  natires  at  Yenioe.  Among  huidseafp^ 
painteze  I  find  in  several  galleries  the  name  d  Fonnentini,  the 
figores  of  whose  pieoea  were  from  the  pendl  of  MardbtesimL 
D.  Giuseppe  Ronoelli  of  Bergamo  is  another  artist  wh(» 
acqnifed  mpntation,  and  whose  yirtnes  proenred  for  him,  from 
the  pen.  of  Maszoleni,  the  hononr  of  a  life^  while  his  flfagnlar 
skill  in  depietbgnoetmmal  conflagrations,  as  welt  as  landscapes, 
indnced  Celesti  to  add  fignies  to  thenu  In  Padoa  the  hoA^ 
scapes  of  Maiini  were  in  high  repute,  to  which  Bmsafeiro 
likewise  added  variety  with  las  figures.  Still  more  than  these 
Luea  Gailevaxia^  an  excellent  painter  of  landscape  at  Udine, 
rose  into  notice^  no  less  distingoished  also  by  his  perspectives 
and  sea-views.  Public  specimens  of  his  labonrs  still  remam  at 
Venice^  thongh  not  so  numerous  as  in  private  houses,  particu- 
larly in  possession  of  the  Zenobri  £Eui»ly,  who  so  far  patronised 
his  talents  aa  to  procure  for  him  the  name  of  Luca  di  CkZeoo^ 
bno.  To  him  sooceeded  the  nephew  of  Sebai^iano  Rieei, 
named  Maico,  who,  pursuing  the  safe  career  chalked  out  by 
^Rtian,  and  aTaflmg  himself  ^  the  delightful  ate  of  lus  native 
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place  at  BeUuno,  became  one  of  the  ablest  landscape-painten 
belonging  to  the  Venetian  school.  It  would  be  no  exaggeia- 
iion  to  say  that  few  before  his  time  distingnished  themiselTes 
with  equal  force  of  truth,  and  that  those  who  succeeded  him 
have  never  equalled  him  in  this  respect  In  order  to  estimate 
his  worth,  we  are  not  to  consult  such  landscapes  as  he  punted 
for  sale  and  disposed  of  to  dealers;  nor  those  executed  in 
water-colours  upon  goat-skin,  which,  though  rery  pleasing,  are 
wanting  in  solidity.  We  ought  to  consult  only  his  oil  produce 
tions,  conducted  with  fiyr  more  care,  and  more  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  England  than  in  Italy.  Indeed  he  had  a  much 
more  extended  taste  than  he  displayed  in  his  works.  The  two 
brother  artists  named  Yaleriano,  deckred  that  he  had  afibrded 
them  the  most  enlightened  yiews  of  the  art  These  were 
Domenioo,  a  painter  of  perspectiyes,  and  Giuseppe,  a  fignre- 
painter,  both  employed  in  ornamenting  different  churches,  and 
more  particularly  theatres,  in  Yenice,  and  indeed  throughout 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Francesco  Znccarelli  passed 
a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  the  city  of  Venice,  an  artist  already 
recorded  by  us  among  the  Florentines,  and  by  whose  example 
Giuseppe  Zais  was  formed  as  a  landscape-painter,  being  parts* 
cularly  employed  in  that  branch  by  the  British  consul  Snuih, 
a  distinguished  patron  o£  youthful  genius  deyoted  to  the  art 
In  point  of  inyention  he  was  more  yaried  and  copious  than  his 
master,  but  inferior  to  him  in  the  mellowness  of  his  tints. 
He  had  acquired  from  Simonini,  who  also  resided  daring  a 
long  period  at  Venice,  the  art  of  painting  battle-pieoM^  in 
which  he  shewed  equal  skill.  But  he  failed  to  sustain  either 
his  own  dignity  or  thai  of  his  art,  and  giving  himself  np  to 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  he  died  a  common  mendicant  in 
the  hospital  of  Trevigi. 

Carleyaris  and  Ricci  are  names  likewise  "highly  esteemed  in 
architectural  painting.  Several  specimens  of  this  are  to  be 
seen  in  possession  of  his  Excellency  Girolamo  Molin,  placed 
as  if  in  competition  with  each  other  in  one  of  the  halls.  If 
we  compare  them,  the  former  will  appear  somewhat  languid 
and  monotonous,  although  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
accurate  observer  of  perspective,  and  succeeds  in  harmonising 
his  figures  well  with  the  picture.  The  latter,  however,  dis- 
plays more  strength,  partaking  of  the  erudite  taste  of  Yiviano, 
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while  ibe  figures  introdneed  into  it  hj  his  unole  are  fall  of 
pictorial  fire  and  attraction,  and  greatlj  add  to  its  worth. 
Bat  both  of  these,  to  use  the  language  of  Dante,  were  after- 
wards cacciati  di  nidoy  driven  from  their  neat,  hj  Antonio 
Canal,  more  generally  called  Ganaletto.  Sprang  from  a 
painter  of  theatres  of  the  name  of  Bernardo,  he  embraced  the 
profesmon  of  his  fiither,  attaining  to  a  novelty  of  design,  and 
a  promptness  of  hand  in  this  bmnch,  that  were  aflterwards  of 
great  use  to  him  in  painting  innnmenble  smaller  pictures  for 
private  ornament  Disgusted  with  his  first  profession,  he 
removed  while  still  young  to  Rome,  where  he  wholly  devoted 
himself  to  drawing  views  from  nature,  and  in  particular  from 
ancient  ruins.  On  returning  into  Venice  he  continued  in  like 
manner  to  take  views  of  that  city,  views  that  nature  and  art 
aeem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  the  most  novel 
and  magnificent  in  the  world.  A  great  part  he  drew  exactly 
as  he  saw  them,  a  pleasing  illusion  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  the  Adriatic  Queen 
with  their  own  eyes.  He  moreover  composed  a  great  number 
of  inventive  pieces,  forming  a  graceful  union  of  the  modem 
and  the  antique,  of  trath  and  ^oy  together.  Several  of 
these  he  produced  for  Algarotti;  but  the  most  novel  and 
instructive  of  any,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  production  in 
which  the  grand  bridge  of  Rialto,  designed  by  Palladio, 
instead  of  that  which  at  present  is  seen,  overlooks  the  great 
canal,  crowned  beyond  with  the  cathedral  of  Yicenza,  and 
the  Palazzo  Chericato,  Palladio  s  own  works,  along  with  other 
choice  edifices,  disposed  according  to  the  taste  of  that  learned 
writer,  who  has  so  much  contributed  to  improve  that  of  all 
Italy,  and  even  beyond  Itahr  itself.  For  the  greater  correct- 
ness of  his  perspectives,  Oanaletto  made  use  of  the  optic 
camera,  though  he  obviiUed  its  defects,  especially  in  the  tints 
of  the  airs.  The  first  indeed  to  point  out  the  real  use  of  it, 
he  limited  it  only  to  what  was  calcukted  to  afford  pleasure. 
He  aimed  at  producing  great  effect,  and  in  this  partakes  some* 
what  of  Tiepolo,  who  occasionally  introduced  figures  into  his 
pieces  for  him.  In  whatever  he  employs  his  pencil,  whether 
buildings,  waters,  clouds*  or  figures,  he  never  &ils  to  impress 
them  with  a  vigorous  character,  always  viewing  objects  in 
their  most  favourable  aspect.     When  he  avails  himself  of  a 
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oerteia  {ttctooal  iioenfle)  he  don  it  with  ouatioii,  and  ia  encii  a 
waj  that  ihe  geowEaJity  of  speotaton  oonaider  it  qaHe  mtoidl^ 
1^6  tnw  judjses  only  axe  aeoaiUe  of  its  act)  an  art  that  lie 
poflBeawd  in  a  reey  emixie&t  degree. 

His  nephew  and  papil,  Bernaxdo  Bottottey  apfwoached  €0 
aearlj  to  his  style^  thivt  it  is  with  dilBcoltjr  their  lespeetiva 
pieces  are  distinguished.  He  also  Tisited  Bme^  <iK>agh  wrben 
OrUttdi  hestowed  his  eDOomiums  vpea  him  ia  his  wock,  he 
was  at  DieedBii,  aad  it  is  aneertein  whether  faeagaia  xetanied 
into  Italy.  Fnmoeece  Ouardi  was  leoeotly  esteemed  a  saeond 
GaoalettO)  his  riews  of  Yenioe  haraig  attiaeted  the  admiration 
aet  only  of  Italy  hat  of  foieiga  parts,  yet  with  saoh  peisoae 
alone  who  aie  satisfied  with  the  spirit,  the  taste,  and  ibm  fine 
effeot  which  he  inyariably  studied;  as  in  other  points^  in 
aoeiuaey  of  proportions,  and  in  judgment  as  regards  the  ar^ 
he  caimot  pretend  to  yie  with  his  master*  Several  others 
likewise  ezoelled  ia  this  spedes  of  painting,  whose  pictnres  I 
saw  in  the  Algarotti  collection  and  in  otbar  places ;  sock  as 
Jaoopo  Marieschi,  who  was  also  a  good  flgnris^  and  Antonio 
Visentini,  whose  yiews  were  ornamented  with  the  i^ores  of 
Tiepolo  and  Zooeherelli.  Gio.  Golomhini  of  Trerigi,  pupil  to 
Bastian  Bicci,  whose  Pecile  was  the  Doroiniean  convent  in 
that  plaee,  succeeded  in  his  perspectives  in  ipiving  illusion  to 
the  eye,  aad  in  the  masterly  gradation  of  the  different  oljects 
of  view.  The  figures  he  has  introduced  are  his  own,  though 
he  was  less  skilful  in  this  1»anch.  He  filied  that  place  with 
his  portraits,  introducing  another  family,  as  it  were,  of 
painted  Dominicans,  aad  not  without  some  appearance  of 
caricature. 

In  other  minor  branches  of  the  art,  the  flowers  of  Domenioo 
Levo  were  extremely  admired.  He  was  pupil  to  Felice  Bigi 
of  Parma,  who  opened  schod  inYerona.  To  his  we  may  add 
those  of  one  Oaffi  and  a  hw  other  natives,  though  the  most 
choice  collectors  pride  themselves  iqKm  the  specimens  of  Oas- 
peio  Lopez,  a  Neapolitan.  Thus  at  least  he  suhsoribes  himself 
in  one  o^  his  most  beautiful  works,  in  possession  of  the  Gonti 
Leochi  at  Brescia,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  capitel,  he  resided 
during  a  long  period.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  ^ere 
appeiued  one  of  his  imitators,  named  in  various  coUectioDS 
Duramano,  an  artist  somewhat  too  much  given  to  mannerism. 
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Boft  ibe  flewws  and  Uvdki  of  Coimt  Oioxgio  Dnnuite  ol 
BraMut  wera  eagerly  acmght  after,  no  less  tm  aoeowit  of  tbeir 
exaoliiiiita^ioa  of  the  life,  &M,ii  fer  tbeir  taste  of  oompoaitioii, 
and  tlie  tniljbeaBtilDl  aiid  piotnzeeqiieattitiides  in  wiiidi  they 
weiedxawn.  They  aie  nvelytobe  net  with  heyond Breseia, 
iiwiigh  seTBial  noble  VenetiaB  Cmfliiw,  wad  aauMBg  tiieae  that 
<rf  Nana,  posBesB  a  few  apwiimfwn ;  bat  ike  Keet,  prahajpe, 
of  all  is  to  be  eeen  in  the  royal  eaati  at  Turin.  The  name  of 
Bido^  M aasoni  ie  dialuiguiBhed  in  the  name  line  of  eompo- 
eition  ;  he  ^n;tm  a  naptiTe  ^  OawteMianci^  atid  aeveral  of  hie 
little  pjetDTCBinoilyintbeheatiaBte,  aie  there  fennd  in  poe- 
aeanoa  of  ^dfeient  indiridnale.  But  he  deiiiied  ha^  chief 
reputation,  ae  wdl  as  pvofit,  feom  his  suniatnre  pzodaetionB. 
In  ihd  *"  SSstoxy  of  Painting  in  tiie  J^nl,"  wa  meet  with  the 
name  of  anofber  artist,  Paob  Fadetti,  a  aative  of  PadiuL  He 
paased  bis  early  youth  in  Udine,  and  was  employed  fer  many 
yeanintiiehranof  the  CoatiCaiaelli.  Although  more  par- 
tienlariy  eekbiated  in  his  flowen,  he  drew  with  great  trath 
all  lands  of  fruits,  beibs,  fishes,  and  game.  The  femily  in 
which  he  was  domesticated  possesses  cpiie  a  mnseam  of  these 
raritiefl^  and  nnmerons  i^pecimeBsare  met  with  in  other  hands, 
both  within  and  brfond  the  limits  of  the  StiouL  In  his 
flower-paintings  be  is  oompaxed  by  Altan  even  with  the  cele- 
brated Segers,  an  extent  of  Iflieraiiiy  in  which  I  by  no  means 
igwe. 

In  the  last  place  we  ha?o  heie  to  treat  of  an  art  that  reeeived 
great  improrement  dniing  this  centnxy  in  Yenice^an  art  which, 
though  not  directed  to  the  increase  of  cfypies,  is  nevertheless 
of  some  importance  to  piinting,  inasmneh  as  it  fevonrs  the 
duration  of  ancient  productions,  by  adopting  the  most  judi- 
cious means  of  preserving  and  restoring  them.  Such  methods 
were  more  valuable  also  to  Venice  than  to  any  other  city,  its 
climate  being  particularly  un&vourable  to  paintings  in  oil, 
owii^  to  the  salts  wi^  which  the  air  is  inqpregnated,  gra- 
dually eating  away  or  injuring  the  colours.  For  this  reason 
the  government  veiy  judicieudiy  appointed  a  nmnber  of  artists 
to  inspect  the  public  e^dulMtions,  and  watch  over  the  preser- 
vation of  the  paintings  which  were  feund  inclined  to  decay, 
i^estoring   tbem  without  incurring  the  risk,  as  it  sometimes 
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Iiappens,  of  a  new  one  being  rafastitaied  for  an  anoieat  apeei- 
men«  A  studio  for  this  purpose  was  opened  in  1778,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  saloon  at  the  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  super- 
intendenoe  of  which  was  intrasted  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Peter  Edwards,  who  receired  the  title  of  President  Tlie 
Tarions  processes  adopted  in  the  restoration  of  each  flpeoimen 
are  extremely  long  and  tedious,  and  executed  with  suiprising 
accoracy ;  and  in  instances  where  the  picture  has  not  snfEered 
too  greatiiy  from  the  effects  of  injury  or  time  (like  tlie 
S.  Lorenzo  of  Titian),  it  returns  with  renewed  youth  from  the 
studio,  calculated  to  sunrive  the  lapse  of  many  more  years. 

Other  equally  useful  methods  hare  been  adopted  by  the 
Bepublio  for  the  preservation  of  the  fine  models  that  adorn  its 
churches,  in  order  that  they  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
sold  and  carried  away.  Hence  it  is  that  the  state,  even 
throughout  its  most  diminutive  districts  and  towns,  has  been 
enabled  to  preserve  so  many  valuable  paintings ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  furnished  provision  for  its  youtiiful  arttsts^ 
best  calculated  to  &cilitate  their  improvement.  During  seve- 
ral centuries  the  ancient  company  of  painters,  ennobled  by 
the  names  of  distinguished  pupils,  continued  to  flourish  ;  but 
there  was  still  wanting  the  sort  of  reputation  arising  from 
dignity  of  situation  and  establishment,  from  the  number  and 
assidui^  of  its  mastexs,  and  from  the  distribution  of  rewards. 
Since  the  year  1724  it  was  decreed,  and  confirmed  in  I766» 
that  a  magnificent  academy  should  be  erected,  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts,  *^  upon  the  phin,"  as  was  further  stated,  ^^  of  the 
principal  institutions  in  Italy  and  throughout  Europe."  And 
it  forms  indeed  an  object  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  the  most 
accomplished  foreigners,  to  behold  this  seat  of  art,  and  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquuntance  with  its  objects  and  pursuits.  These 
views  of  the  government  have  been  promoted  by  the  private 
individuals  of  that  most  splendid  body  of  nobility,  an  assem- 
bly in  which  the  Abate  Filippo  Farsettt  very  liberally  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  presenting  the  institution  with  a  large 
collection  of  paintings,  and  casts  taken  from  the  finest  antique 
statues.  Theirsuccessors  have  disphiyedthe  same  kind  of  spirit, 
nor  did  they  merely  afford  students  access  to  the  study  of 
these  monuments ;  but  their  finest  productions^  in  eveiy  year,. 
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are  selected  according  to  the  judgment  of  public  professors^ 
and  rewarded  with  all  the  ceremony  and  munificence  worthy 
of  such  an  institution. 

Nor  have  other  nobles  and  gentlemen  throughout  the  city 
and  the  state  of  Venice  been  wanting  in  liberality  towards 
young  artists  of  genius,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  they  have  completed  their 
education.  Few  contributions  indeed  confer  so  much  honour 
upon  families  as  these ;  for  in  addition  to  the  merit  of  succouring 
a  fellow-creature  and  a  fellow-citizen,  there  are  thus  expec- 
tations to  be  indulged  that  some  genius  may  rise  up  capable 
of  conferring  honour  upon  the  arts,  and  perhaps  restoring  them 
to  their  ancient  merit.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  record 
Tarions  instances  of  this  liberal  spirit ;  we  could  mention  a 
number  of  excellent  artists  who  express  their  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  their  patrons,  did  not  the  rule  we  have  laid 
down  for  ourselves  not  to  introduce  the  eulogies  of  living 
artists,  in  order  to  avoid  occasion  of  complaint  to  such  as  may 
be  omitted,  forbid  the  enumeration  of  them.  Still  I  may 
allnde  to  an  instance  of  it  in  another  branch  of  the  art,  which 
is  very  generally  known,  and  this  is  the  generous  encourage- 
%ient  afforded  by  their  Excellencies  Ffdier  and  Znlian  to 
Antonio  Canova,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  encouragement  to 
which  Rome  and  Italy  are  in  a  great  d^ree  indebt^  for  such 
an  artist.  He  suffices  to  convince  us,  that  though  Fortune 
may  indeed  deprive  our  country  of  her  great  master-pieces 
of  art,  she  cannot  destroy  the  genius  capable  of  reproducing 
them. 
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BOOK    II. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  LOHSA&DT. 


Apter  a  ooDsideration  of  the  prininpleB  and  pxogBess  of  paini- 
ing  in  Lombafdj,  I  came  to  the  condodon  that  its  hialoij 
onght  to  be  treated  and  ananged  in  a  manner  altogether  dif- 
ferent itom  the  rest  of  the  sohook.  Indeed  thoae  of  Florence, 
of  Rome,  of  Venioe,  and  of  Bologna,  may  he  almoat  oona- 
dered  in  the  h^  of  so  many  dramaSy  in  which  thwe  oocers 
an  interchange  of  acts  and  scenes,  for  snch  are  the  epochs  of 
each  school;  and  there  is  also  a  change  of  actors,  for  each  are 
the  masters  of  each  new  period ;  bat  the  nnit^  of  place,  whioh 
is  no  other  than  the  capital  city,  is  inTuriaUj  preserved ) 
while  the  pnncipal  actors,  and  as  it  were  protagonists  of  the 
story,  always  eontinne  in  action,  at  least  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple. Every  capital,  it  is  true,  is  in  possession  of  its  own 
state,  and  in  that  ought  to  be  comprehended  the  Tacioas  other 
cities,  and  the  roTolutions  in  eadi ;  bat  these  are  in  general  so 
nearly  connected  with  those  of  the  metropolis  as  to  be  easily 
reducible  to  the  same  leading  law,  either  because  the  state 
artists  hare  acquired  the  art  iu  the  principal  city,  or  because 
they  have  taught  it  there,  as  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  the  Venetian  school ;  while  the  few  who  wander 
out  of  the  usual  routine,  cannot  be  said  to  infringe  greatly 
upon  the  unity  of  the  school  and  the  succession  of  its  histories. 
But  it  happens  differently  in  the  history  of  Lombardy,  which, 
in  the  happier  periods  of  the  art,  being  divided  into  many 
more  districts  than  it  now  is,  possessed  in  each  state  a  school 
distinct  from  all  the  others ;  enumerated  also  distiDct  eras  ; 
and  when  the  style  of  one  influenced  that  of  another,  such  a 
circumstance  occurred  neither  so  universally,  nor  so  near  in 
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regard  to  time,  u  to  admii  of  tiie  same  epoch  being  applied  to 
many  of  tbem.  Hence  it  is,  that  eyen  from  the  oatset  of  this 
book,  I  renounce  the  reoeived  imoiner  of  speaking  which 
would  mention  the  Lombard  school,  as  if  in  iteeff  consti*- 
tuting  one  school,  in  sach  a  way  as  to  be  oompared  for  in- 
stance with  the  Venetian,  which  in  every  pkoe  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  its  sovereign  masters ;  of  the  Bellini  first,  next 
of  Titian  and  his  noblest  contemporaries,  and  then  of  Palma ; 
and  moreover  established  several  characteristics  of  design,  of 
colouring,  of  composition,  of  the  use  of  the  pencil,  so  as  easily 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  school.  But  in  that  which 
is  called  the  Lombard  the  case  is  otherwise.  For  its  founders, 
such  as  Lionardo,  Giulio,  the  Campi,  and  Correggio,  are  too 
widely  opposed  to  each  other  to  admit  of  being  brought  under 
one  standard  of  teste,  and  referred  to  the  same  epoch.  I  am 
aware  that  Correggio,  being  by  birth  a  Lombard,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  a  new  style  that  a^brded  an  example  to  many  artiste 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  has  conferred  the  name  of  Lombard  school 
upon  the  followers  of  his  maxims ;  and  according  to  these 
characteristics  the  contours  were  to  be  drawn  round  and  full, 
the  countenance  warm  and  smiling,  the  union  of  the  colours 
strong  and  clear,  the  foreshortenings  frequent,  with  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  the  chiaroscuro.  But  the  school  thus  circum- 
scribed, where  shall  we  find  a  place  for  the  Mantuans,  the 
Milanese,  the  Cremonese,  and  the  many  others  who,  having 
been  bom,  and  having  flourished  in  Lombardy,  and  moreover 
being  the  tutors  of  a  long  extended  line,  justly  deserve  a  rank 
among  the  Lombards. 

From  such  considerations  I  have  judged  it  most  advisable 
to  treat  severally  of  each  school,  enlarging  upon  them  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  number  of  the  professors  and  the  infor- 
mation respecting  them  may  seem  to  render  it  requisite. 
For  the  accounte  of  some  of  these  schools  have  been  idready 
separately  compiled ;  Zaist  having  treated  of  the  Cremonese 
painters,  and  Tiraboschi  of  the  Modenese;  thus  conferring 
upon  artiste  the  same  obligations  which  he  so  richly  conferred 
upon  the  literati  in  a  still  greater  work ;  a  rare  writer,  for 
whose  loss  we  yet  indulge  a  mournful  recollection.  In  the 
rest  of  the  schools  I  shall  be  supplied  with  ample  materials 
from  Yasari,  from  Lomazzo,  and  the  Guides  of  the  cities, 
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besides  some  authors  to  be  cited  when  requisite,  together  with 
my  own  observations  and  sources  of  information  borrowed 
from  different  places ;  whence  it  is  hoped  that  the  pictoric 
history  of  Lombardj,  the  least  known  amongst  all  the  schools 
of  Italy,  maj  hj  my  means  have  at  least  some  additional 
light  thrown  upon  it 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MANTUAN   SCHOOL. 

EPOCH    I. 


Of  Manteg^  and  his  Sacoenora. 

I  SHALL  first  commence  with  Mantua,  from  which  there 
emanated  two  sister  schools,  those  of  Modena  and  of  Parma^ 
Were  any  one  desirous  of  investigating  the  most  ancient 
remains  that  the  art  of  colouring  in  that  state  can  boast,  he 
might  record  the  celebrated  anthem  book,  still  preserved  at 
S.  Benedetto  at  Mantua,  a  gift  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to 
that  monastery,  which  being  founded  by  her  long  preserved 
her  remains,  transferred  during  the  late  centnry  into  the 
Vatican.  In  this  book,  shewn  me  by  the  learned  and  cour- 
teous Abbate  Mari,  are  exhibited  several  little  histories  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Yirgin,  which,  notwithstanding  the  bar- 
barons  period  in  which  they  were  produced,  display  some 
taste,  insomuch  that  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  work 
of  the  same  age  at  all  equal  to  it.  Upon  this  subject  it  may 
not  be  nseless  to  observe,  that  in  ages  less  uncivilized,  and 
nearer  our  own,  the  art  of  miniature  was  practised  in  Mantua 
by  a  great  number  of  professors,  among  whom  is  Gio.  de 
Kussi,  who,  about  the  year  1455,  iUustrated,  for  the  Duke 
Borso  of  Moden%  the  Bible  of  Este,  in  large  folio,  one  of  the 
rarest  specimens  of  that  distinguished  collection.  But  in 
regard  to  pictures,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  artist  who 
flourished  in  that  place  previous  to  Mantegna ;  and  it  is  only 
some  anonymous  productions  belonging  to  the  fourtec.nth  and 
flfteenth  centuries,  that  can  be  mentioned  as  remaining  to  this 
day.  Of  the  former  age,  I  saw  in  the  cloister  of  S.'  Fran- 
cesco, a  sepulchre,  erected  in  1303,  with  a  Madonna  among 
Tarious  angels,  all  rude  and  disproportioned  figures,  though 
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coloured  with  such  fitrong  and  animated  tints  as  to  appear 
truly  surprising.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  revival  of  painting 
in  Lombsurdj,  through  the  genius  of  its  natives,  might  be  flEurly 
proved  from  the  existence  of  this  monument,  as  its  age  is 
anterior  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Giotto,  scattered  through- 
out Italy ;  besides,  the  style  is  different.  Of  the  fifteenth  I 
have  seen  another  Madonna  upon  an  altar  likewise  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco ;  and  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  he  has  shewn 
that  the  art,  even  in  those  days,  had  already  emerged  from  its 
infancy,  without  arriving  at  that  rank  to  which  the  great 
Andrea  Mantegna  conducted  it,  of  whom  we  have  twice 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  shortly  in  ike  course  of  this 
work;  a  subject  which  we  now  resume,  and  shall  enlarge 
upon  more  fully. 

Although  the  honour  of  having  ^ven  birth  to  Mantegna 
oan  no  longer,  as  formerly,  be  denied  to  Padua,  his  school  was, 
nevertheless,  estaUished  m  Mantua,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  Marcheee  Lodovico  Gh)nBaga,  he  settled  with  his  family, 
without,  however,  ceasing  to  exert  his  talents  elsewhere,  and 
more  pMrticularly  in  Rome.  The  chapel  which  he  painted  at 
the  desire  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  the  Vatican  still  exists,  thou^ 
iiyured  by  time ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  the  imitation  of  the 
antique  constantly  pnxsoed  by  him  he  greatly  improved, 
through  the  number  of  examples  to  be  found  throughout  the 
city.  He  never  varied  his  manner,  which  I  descried  when 
I  treated  of  him  as  a  pupil  of  Squardone  in  Padua ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  perfect  it  Several  works  produced  during 
his  latter  years  are  yet  extant  at  Mantua ,  ami  tax  surpassing 
the  rest  is  his  picture  of  Victory,  painted  upon  canvas. 
Another  is  the  Virgin,  amidst  various  saints^  among  whom 
S.  Michele  the  archangel,  and  S.  Maurisio,  are  seen  holding 
her  mantle,  which  is  stretched  over  Francesco  Gonsaga ;  he 
is  in  a  kneeling  posture^  while  the  Virgin  extends  her  hand 
over  him  in  sign  of  protection  r  more  in  the  badk-gronnd 
appear  the  two  patrons  of  the  city,  S.  Andrea  and  S.  Longino^ 
and  the  infimt  St  John  before  the  throne,  with  S.  Anna,  as 
is  supposed  at  least  by  Vasari  and  Bidolfi,  little  exact  in  their 
description  of  this  picture,  inasmuch  as  the  rosary  held  in  her 
hand  distinguishes  her  for  the  princess,  ocmsort  of  the  Mar^- 
diiese*  kneeling  at  her  husband's  side.     Maatna,  perhaps^ 
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boAsts  no  other  speoimen  eqnallj  aonght  after  and  admired  by 
fltraiiger*;  and  tfaongh  produeed  in  1495,  it  is  still  free,  in  a 
conspicnoos  degree,  from  the  effects  of  three  ages,  which  it  has 
alreiul^  soryiTed.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  behold  carnations 
so  dehcate,  eoats  of  armonr  so  glittering,  draperies  so  finely 
varied^  with  ornamental  fmits  stiU  so  fresh  and  dewy  to  the  eye. 
Each  separate  head  might  serve  as  a  school,  from  its  fine  cha- 
racter and  viTaoity,  and  not  a  few  from  imitation  of  the  antique ; 
while  the  design,  as  well  in  its  naked  as  in  its  clothed  parts, 
expreoses  a  soraieflB  which  snfilciently  repels  the  too  general 
opinion,  that  the  stiff  s^^  and  that  of  Mantegna  are  much 
the  same  thing.  There  is  also  an  union  of  colours,  a  delicacy 
of  hand,  and  a  peculiar  grace,  that  to  me  appears  almost  the 
last  stage  of  the  art  towards  tliat  perfection  which  it  acquired 
from  Idonardo.  His  works  upon  canvas  remind  us  of  that 
exquisite  taste  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  by  Squarcione, 
who  supplied  him  with  pictures  of  the  same  kind  from  various 
places;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  above  specimen  discovers 
him  to  have  been  an  artist  who  q>ared  neither  his  colours  nor 
his  Ume^  to  produce  works  that  might  satisfy  his  own  ideas, 
as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

His  great  master-piece,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Yasari,  is  the  Triumph  of  Csasar,  represented  in 
difi^rent  pictures,  which,  becoming  the  prey  of  the  Germans 
in  the  sackage  of  the  city,  were  finally  sent  into  England. 
They  belonged  to  a  great  haJl  in  the  palace  of  S.  Sebastiano, 
^' which  was  completed,"  says  Equicola,  an  historian  of  his 
native  place,  ^^by  Lorenzo  Costa,  an  excellent  artist,  who 
added  to  it  all  that  pomp  which  used  to  attend  upon  a  triumph, 
besides  the  spectators  before  wanting.'*  But  these  pictures 
having  perished,  there  yet  remain  other  considerable  relics 
from  the  works  of  Andrea,  in  a  saloon  of  the  castle,  entitled 
by  Ridolfi  the  Camera  degli  Sposi.  We  there  behold  copious 
productions  executed  in  fresco,  and  among  them  several  por- 
traits of  the  Gonzaga  family,  still  in  good  preservation ;  and 
some  genii  drawn  over  a  door^way,  so  joyous,  animated,  and 
airy,  ^t  nothing  can  be  supposed  to  surpass  them.  Among 
collections  of  art  we  more  rarely  meet  with  specimens  of  him 
than  is  really  believed,  his  genuine  hand  being  recognised,  not 
only  by  its  lightness,  by  its  rectilinear  folds,  or  by  its  yellowish 
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landscape,  spread  with  certain  minute  and  broken  stones  ;  bnt 
by  the  skill  of  its  design  and  the  delicacy  of  its  pencil.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  prodnoed  many  pictures  for  private 
exhibition,  engaged  as  he  was  in  works  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  upon  many  engravings.  More  than  Mty  of  these  last 
have  been  enumerated,  for  the  chief  part  abounding  with 
figures ;  labours  which  must  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
his  best  time.  But  there  are  some  persons,  as  I  lulve  observed 
(vol.  i.  p.  116),  who  would  considerably  reduce  this  number, 
whether  correctly  or  not  posterity  will,  perhaps,  ascertain. 

The  style  of  Andrea  greatly  influenced  that  of  his  age,  and 
imitations  of  it  are  to  be  seen  even  beyond  his  school,  which 
was  extremely  flourishing  in  Mantua.  We  enumerate  among 
his  most  distinguished  disciples  Francesco,  and  one  of  his 
other  sons.  There  is  a  paper  yet  extant,  in  which  they 
undertake  to  complete  the  chamber  of  the  castle  just  alluded 
to,  of  which  their  father,  Andrea,  had  only  painted  the  walls. 
To  these  they  added  the  beautiful  vaulted  recess.  Whoever 
examines  it  must  confess  that  the  science  of  foreshortening, 
originally  attributed  to  Melodo,  was  here  improved  and  nearly 
brought  to  perfection  by  Mantegna  and  his  sons.*  In  the 
same  work  appear  several  exquisitely  drawn  infEmtine  figures, 
under  difierent  points  of  view,  and  admirably  shortened  so  as 
to  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  Melozio,  though 
his  painting  of  Paradise,  drawn  for  the  church  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  was  afterwards  cut  down  and  placed  in  the  grand 
Palazzo  Quirinale.  The  same  sons  of  Mantegna  likewise 
added  lateral  pictures  to  an  altar-piece  of  their  father,  in  a 
family  chapel  they  had,  attached  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea ; 
and  in  the  same  place  they  raised  a  beautiful  monument  to  his 
memory  in  1517,  which  has  been  Ms&ly  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  year  of  his  death,  whereas  it  appears,  from  many 
authentic  works,  that  he  closed  his  days  in  1505. 

After  the  death  of  Mantegna,  Lorenzo  Costa  held  tlie  first 

*  Mantegna's  eh^-^ceuvre  in  this  line  now  adorns  the  I.  R.  Pinaoo- 
teca  of  Milan.  Brought  to  that  city  by  the  Cav.  Qiaseppe  Bossi,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  government,  and  represents  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the 
two  Marys  weeping.  The  foreshortening  is  so  perfect,  the  perspective  so 
correct,  that  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  the  body  is  still  seen  ex- 
tended in  its  fall  proportion  in  length. — ^A. 
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rank,  an  arUst  of  wbom  we  shall  treat  more  at  length  in  the 
Bolognese  school.  Ho  adorned  the  palace  with  Tarious  histo- 
ries, and  the  churches  with  many  of  his  pictures,  continuing 
under  Francesco  to  reside  in  the  same  place,  and  afterwards 
under  Federigo,  until  beyond  the  year  1525,  in  which  time 
he  produced  also  his  picture  for  his  family  chapel.  There  too, 
like  Mantegna^  he  wished  to  have  his  remains  deposited. 
FoUowing  his  example,  he  established  his  family  in  Mantua, 
where  some  of  his  descendants  will  again  appear  at  a  more 
modem  epoch.  But  the  youug  Mantegni  must  be  referred  to 
this  more  ancient  period^  and  aloug  with  them  ought  to  be 
mentioned  Carlo  del  Mantegna,  who  having  studied  some 
length  of  time  under  Andrea,  and  cultivated  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  his  style,  afterwards  introduced  it,  as  we 
shsdl  shew,  into  Genoa.  Carlo  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  in 
the  labours  of  the  palace  and  the  chapel  above  mentioned,  as 
well  as  in  many  others  ascribed  to  the  disciples  of  Mantegna, 
among  which  are  two  histories  of  the  ark  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Benedetto  at  Mantua,  where  Andrea's  manner 
ap})ear8  somewhat  more  amplified,  though  boasting  less  beauti- 
ful forms.  But  few  certain  productions  of  his  followers  can 
be  fixed  upon,  their  labours  being  confounded  by  connoisseurs, 
from  their  resemblance  of  their  style  and  name  to  those  of 
their  master.  And  it  has  thus  happened  in  an  extremely 
interesting  historical  point ;  for  Correggio  having  studied^  it 
appears,  under  Francesco  Mantegna,  was  believed  a  scholar  of 
Andrea,  already  deceased  before  Allegri  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year. 

Still  more  celebrated  than  the  preceding  were  the  names  of 
Gianfrancesco  Carotto  and  Francesco  Monsignori,  of  Verona. 
Sach  was  the  progress  made  by  the  former,  that  Andrea  was 
ID  the  habit  of  sending  forth  his  labours  as  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  portraits;  and  for 
his  composition,  equally  excellent  in  large  as  in  small  pieces ; 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  Yisconti,  at  Milan,  as  well  as  in 
the  court  of  Monferrato,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  bis 
native  place.  Although  au  artist  who  flourished  at  so  early  a 
period,  in  a  few  of  his  pictures  he  might  be  pronounced  more 
great  and  harmonious  than  Andrea  himself ;  as  we  may  gather 
from  his  fine  altar-piece  of  S.  Fermo,  at  Verona^  and  from 
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that  of  faia  Angioli,  at  Santa  Eafemia,  whose  side  pictures 
represent  two  virgins,  yerjinanifeetlj  imitated  from  RaffaeDo. 
He  is  not  to  be  eonfoonded  with  Gioyanni  Carotto,  his  hiotlier 
and  his  pupil^  and  rerjr  greatly  inferior  to  him.  Francesco 
Mottsignori  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  Verona,  but  to  Mantna, 
where  he  established  himself,  honoured  by  the  Marchese 
Franoesoo  with  his  confidence,  and  remunerated  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.  If  this  artist,  also,  does  not  exhibit  the 
beantifnl  forms,  and  the  purity  of  design  so  remarkable  in  the 
works  of  his  master,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  modem 
taste;  his  contours  more  full,  his  dhtpery  less  trite,  and  his 
softness  more  finely  studied.  In  his  drawings  of  animala,  lie 
was  also  considered  the  Zeuxis  of  his  age ;  insomuch  that  he 
succeeded  in  imposing  upon  a  real  dog  witix  a  copy  of  the  animaL 
In  perspectire  he  was  a  master ;  and  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Franciscans,  there  is  a  picture  of  our  Lord  amidst  the  apostles, 
exhibiting  an  architecture,  which,  however  much  retouched, 
does  not  fftil  to  produce  great  effect  In  the  pulpit  of  the 
same  church  is  also  a  S.  Bernardino,  with  a  S.  Lodovico,  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  pieces;*  and  elsewhere  altar-grades, 
with  figures  which  appear  like  miniature.  He  had  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Oirolamo,  of  the  order  of  S.  Domenico,  also 
an  excellent  artist.  The  Last  Supper,  to  be  seen  in  the  grand 
library  of  S.  Benedetto,  copied  from  that  of  Leonardo,  in 
Milan,  is  from  his  hand.  By  many  it  is  esteemed  the  best 
copy  of  that  miracle  of  art  which  now  remains  to  us.  I  hare 
before  treated  of  several  of  Andrea's  scholars,  natives  of 
Yicenza ;  and  another  of  Cremona,  I  shall  have  to  mention 
in  due  time.  Yet  the  entire  series  of  this  school  will  not  be 
completed  with  these  names,  as  there  are  specimens  of  many 
unknown  artists  executed  in  fresco,  interspersed  throughout 
different  places  in  Mantua.  They  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
met  with  on  the  fa9ades  of  buildings,  and  in  the  churches ; 
while  in  several  of  the  galleries  we  may  observe  pictures  in 
oil,  which  appear  to  exhibit  more  of  the  defects  than  of  the 
excellences  of  Mantegna. 

*  This  highlf  landed  work  by  Monflsgnori  has  also  been  added  to  the 
Tolnable  coUection  of  the  L  R.  Pixiacoteca  at  Milan.— A. 
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Giulio  Ronuno  and  his  SchooL 

Thb  sebool  of  tbe  Mantegnesclii  baying  become  extinct  in 
M&ntna,  another  of  a  more  beautiful  and  difitingoiabed  cba- 
meter  arose,  sufficient  to  excite  tbe  euTj  even  of   Rome^ 
Doke  Federigo  bad  succeeded  to  Francesco,  a  prince  of  much 
enlargement  of  mind,  and  so  much  devoted  to  the  fine  arts^ 
that  no  artist  of  common  genius  would  bare  been  equal  to 
exeoate  his  ideas.     Through  the  interest  of  Baldassar  Casti* 
gtione^  then  extremely  intimate  with  SafKbello,  Giulio  Bomano 
was  pieTailed  upon  to  visit  Mantua^  where  he  became  at  once 
engineer  and  painter  to  Duke  Federigo.    The  duties,  how- 
ever, of  the  first,  occupied  him  more  than  those  of  the  second. 
For  the  city  having  been  damaged  bj  the  waters  of  the 
Minciov  the  buildings  being  insecure  or  badly  planned,  and 
the  arehiteoture  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  he  waa 
thus  furnished  with  sufficient  materials  on  which  to  employ 
his  talents,  and  to  render  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  founder  of 
Mantua ;  insomuch,  that  its  ruler,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,. 
wajs  hecurd  to  exdaim,  that  Giulio  was  in  truth  more  the 
master  of  the  city  than  he  himself.    The  whole  of  these  works 
are  extensively  recorded  in  different  books  of  architecture. 
The  duty  here  required  of  me  is  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
the  originality  of  this  artist's  character ;  a  solitary  instance 
perhaps  in  history,  of  one  who,  having  erected  the  most 
noble  and  beautiful  palaces,  villas,  and  temples,  painted  and 
ornamented  a  considerable  portion  of  them  with  his  own 
hand ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  regular  school  of  his  pupils 
and  assistants  was  formed  in  Mantua,  which  continued  for  a 
length  of  years  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  country  and  to  the 
dty  of  Lombardy. 
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We  hare  already  considered  Gialio,  in  treating  of    the 
Roman  school,  in  the  character  of  a  scholar,  as  well  as  heir 
and  continuator  of  the  works  of  Hafiaello ;  bnt  here  he  is  to 
appear  in  that  of  a  master,  pursoing  the  method  of  the  head 
of  this  school,  both  in  teaching  and  composition.     When  he 
came  to  Mantna,  he  found  abundfuioe  of  ancient  marbles,  to 
which  he  continued  to  add   specimens,  ont  of  which    the 
statues,  the  busts,  and  the  bassi-rilieyi,  still  preserved  in  the 
academy,  are  mere  relics.     To  such  materials,  collected  hy 
the  Oonxaghi,  he  united  some  of  his  own.    He  was  abnndaatlj 
furnished  with  designs,  as  well  copied  from  the  antiqae  in 
Rome,  as  executed  by  the  hand  of  Raf&ello.     Nor  were  his 
Own  immediate  studies  less  yaluable,  no  designer  having  better 
succeeded  in  uniting  freedom  of   invention  with  selection, 
rapidity  with  correctness,  a  knowledge  of  £Me  and  of  history 
with  a  certain  popular  manner,  and  facility  in  treating  them. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  master  he  began  to  give  a  freer  scope 
to  his  natural  genius,  which  inclined  rather  to  the  bold  than 
to  the  beautiful,  and  induced  him  more  to  adopt  the  experience 
acquired  by  many  years  of  application,  than  his  own  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  truth.      He  considered  it,  therefore, 
mere  amusement  to  adorn  the  palace  of  Mantua,  and  the  great 
suburban  of  the  Th  (to  say  nothing  of  his  nomerous  other 
works),  in  the  style  that  Vasari  relates,  and  which  is,  in  part, 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.     So  many  chambers  with  gUded 
entablatures;    such  a  variety  of  beautiful  stucco-work,  the 
figures  of  which  have  been  removed  for  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  so  many  stories  and  capricci  iinely  conceived  and 
connected  with  one  another,  besides  such  a  diversity  of  labonrs 
adapted  to  different  places  and  subjects,  altogether  form  a 
collection  of  wonders,  the  honour  of  which  Gialio  divided 
with  no  other  artist.     For  he  himself  conceived,  composed, 
and  completed  these  vast  undertakings. 

He  was  accustomed  himself  to  prepare  toe  cartoons,  and 
afterwards  having  exacted  from  his  pupils  their  completion, 
he  went  over  the  entire  work  with  his  pencil,  removed  its 
defects,  impressing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  whole  the 
stamp  of  his  own  superior  character.  This  method  he  ac- 
quired from  Raffaello ;  and  he  is  commended  by  Yasari  as  the 
best  artist  known  for  his  production  of  distinguished  pupils. 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  Giulio  to  have  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand,  in  his  labours  at  the  T^  modernized  by  other 
pencils,  owing  to  which  the  beautiful  fable  of  Psyche,  the 
moral  representations  of  human  life,  and  his  terrible  war  of 
the  giants  with  Jove,  where  he  appeared  to  compete  with 
JVIichelangelo  himself  in  the  hardihood  of  his  design,  still 
retain,  indeed,  the  design  and  composition,  but  no  longer  the 
colours-  of  Giulio.  In  these  last  his  hand  will  more  truly 
appear  in  his  War  of  Troy,  preserved  at  the  royul  court ;  iu 
his  history  of  Lucretia ;  and  in  those  little  cabinets  orna- 
mented by  him  with  grotesques  and  other  ingenious  fancies. 
There  we  might  sometimes  pronounce  him  a  Homer,  treating 
of  arms,  or  sometimes  an  Anacreon,  celebrating  the  delights 
of  wine  and  love.  Nor  did  he  employ  his  powers  less  nobly 
in  saered  subjects,  more  particularly  for  the  dome,  which,  by 
commission  of  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  brother  to  Federim>,  and 
guardian  of  his  young  nephew,  he  not  only  built,  but  m  part 
ornamented,  though  his  death  occurred  before  he  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  celebrated  work.  The  paintings  produced  for 
other  churches  by  his  own  hand  are  not  very  numerous ;  such, 
consisting  more  particularly  of  his  three  histories  of  the 
Passion,  coloured  in  fresco,  at  8.  Marco;  of  his  Santo 
Cristoforo,  ui  the  large  altar  of  that  church,  in  which  he  is 
represented  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength,  yet  groan- 
ing under  the  burden  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  in 
the  figure  of  an  infant  is  borne  upon  his  shoulders ;  an  incident 
originating  in  the  name  itself  of  CrUtoforo.  But  let  us  come 
to  the  school  of  Giulio,  in  Mantua.  It  will  not  occupy  many 
pages,  since  it  did  not  mix  the  style  of  this  artist,  as  in  other 
places  has  happened,  with  foreign  styles,  being  peculiarly  true 
to  its  protot3rpe,  so  that  in  each  countenance  we  may  trace,  as 
it  were,  his  own  exact  features,  although  copied  unequally. 

In  his  Mantnan  school  there  appeared  several  foreigners^ 
among  whom  Primaticcio  proved  the  most  celebrated;  an 
artist  whom  Giulio  employeid  to  work  in  stucco,  and  whom, 
on  being  invited  into  the  sen'ice  of  the  king  of  France,  he 
sent  to  Slat  country  in  his  stead.  But  we  shall  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  him  here,  having  to  treat  of  him  more  fully  in 
our  account  of  the  Bolognese.  The  Veronese,  who  are  in 
possession  of  a  beauUfui  fresco,  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  with 
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the  name  of  Alberto  CavftUi  SaTonese,  haye  soppoeed  this 
painter  a  scholar  of  Gialio,  but  withont  any  other  foniHUitioD 
beyond  a  atrong  reeembhuioe  to  the  atjle  of  Pippi,  in  the 
naked  parts.  It  is  strange  that  no  other  necimen  of  saek  a 
distinguished  hand  should  be  known  in  Italy,  nor  any  memo- 
rial of  bin,  notwithstanding  the  great  researches  that  hate 
been  made ;  nor  is  it  yerr  improbable  that  he  also  may  haTO 
changed  his  oonntry,  and  died  in  fordgn  parts.  Benedetto 
Pagni  from  Peecia  had  already  tried  Us  abilities  in  Borne, 
to^^ther  with  Bartolommeo  da  Gastiglioni,  with  Papaiello  ds 
Cortona^  and  with  Giow  da  Leone ;  artists  of  whom  I  know 
not  if  there  exist  any  thing  beyond  the  name ;  while  Psgai 
who  accompanied  Ginlio  into  Mantua^  has  been  as  highly 
esteemed  by  Yasari  as  any  other  name.  From  his  hand, 
besides  wha^  remains  in  his  nattye  place,  we  poeseas  m  S.  Lo- 
renso,  painted  in  8.  Andrea,  at  Mantua,  which  does  credit 
to  such  a  8cho<d«  GonqMnion  to  him  in  the  numerous  woiis 
of  the  Te,  we  find  Rinaldo  Mantoyano,  considered  by  Yanri 
the  moat  celebrated  painter  of  the  city,  while  he  laments 
the  untimely  torminatton  of  his  days.  His  altar-pieee  of 
S.  Agostino,  at  the  Trinitil,  proyes  him  to  haye  been  great  eyen 
in  hu  youth,  so  much  is  the  design  beyond  the  expectation  of 
such  an  age ;  and  it  has  by  some  been  pronounced  the  work 
of  hi9  master.  Fermo  Guisoni  had  a  longer  career;  he 
painted  in  the  cathedral  the  Yocation  of  S.  Pietro  ud  S. 
Andrea^  copied  from  one  of  the  most  beanttfiDl  and  studied 
cartoons  of  Ginlio.  Other  pieces  of  his  are  extant,  in  part 
designed  by  Bertani,  and  in  part  from  his  own  hand.  Saeh 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  S.  Andrea,  which  both  is 
point  of  design  and  foree  of  colouring  is  indeed  admirable. 

In  this  series  Yasari  has  omitted  to  mention  seyenl  others 
whom  the  Maatuans  haye  enumerated  as  bebnging  to  the 
school  of  Giulio,  and  as  natiyes  of  their  country.  Among 
these  is  a  Teodoro  Ghigi,  a  Mantuan,  as  he  subscribes  himsslf) 
an  excellent  designer,  and  so  familiar  with  the  manner  of  the 
leader  of  his  school,  that  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  was 
employed  in  the  seryice  of  the  prince,  to  complete  his  labours 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  Ippolito  Andreasi  also 
painted  a  good  deal  upon  the  cartoons  of  Gialio,  aod  pitH 
duced  picftures  of  merit  in  S.  Barbara  as  well  as  elsewhere. 


CnO.   BATISTA  BERTANX.  835 

Theie  are  moraoTer  two  frescos  in  the  dome,  at  the  chapel  of 
Stf  Lorenso,  attributed  to  one  Fnnoesoo  Perla ;  an  altar-piece 
at  S.  Cristoforo  by  Gto.  Batista  Oiacarolo,  neither  of  them 
^^reatlj  celebrated  m  this  class.  Baffaello  Pippi  was  a  son  of 
the  head  of  the  school ;  and  there  onlj  remains  of  him  the 
boBonrabie  leeolleotion  of  the  vety  promising  efforts  of  his 
yonHifal  genins,  cnt  off  in  its  happiest  spring. 

Following  GKalio,  his  pnpil,  the  cavslier  Gio.  Batista  Ber- 
tani  continued  to  labour^  and  to  tnstmct  the  school.  He  had 
4iooompanied  his  master  to  Home ;  he  was  a  great  architect, 
and  an  excellent  writer  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  painter  of 
no  ordinary  talent.  Assisted  by  his  brother  of  ihd  name  of 
IKHnenico,  he  ornamented  several  chambers  in  the  castle  of 
the  court ;  and  he  committed  rarions  altar-pieces  to  different 
painters,  in  the  dome  elected  by  Oiulio,  in  8ta.  Barbara^ 
which  is  the  work  of  Bertmi  himedf^  and  in  other  chujebes 
of  the  place.  To  some  of  these  artists  he  gare  his  designs. 
He  was  esteemed  almost  as  another  Giulio  by  Duke  Yincen- 
zio^  though  yery  inferior  to  his  predecessor.  For  what 
Yasari  observes  of  him,  that  his  knowledge  did  not  equal  that 
of  his  master,  is  no  less  true,  than  that  the  chief  part  of  his 
own  assistants  surpassed  him.  His  assistants  were  Gio.  Ba- 
tista del  Moro,  Geronimo  Mazzuda,  Paol  Farinato,  Domenico 
Bmsasoroi,  Giulio  Oampi,  Paol  Yermiese ;  whose  works,  dis- 
played in  that  cathedral,  do  no  less  honour  to  the  sanctuary 
than  to  the  dtv.  Yet  let  this  be  said  without  the  least 
reflection  upon  his  merit,  which,  particularly  in  design,  was 
undoubtedly  Tery  great.  This,  indeed,  we  gather  from  his 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Agata,  iHiich,  executed 
from  the  design  of  Bertani  by  Ippolito  Costa,  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  composition  of  Ginlio  than  o^r  works  of 
Ippolito,  drawn  from  his  own  inrention. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ippolito  was  of  the  family 
of  Lorenzo  Costa,  together  with  Luigi,  and  another  Lorenzo, 
both  named  Costa,  and  both  Mantuans.  Orlandi  states 
Ippolito  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Carpi.  Baldinuooi  includes 
him  in  the  school  of  Giulio,  either  from  his  haying  frequented 
his  aeademy,  or  in  other  ways  baring  availed  himself  of  his 
instructions  and  his  models ;  and,  indeed,  his  style  betrays 
no  slight  traces  of  them.    Lamo,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
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artists  of  Cremona,  describes  him  to  us  as  a  master,  who  about 
1538  instructed  Bernardino  Oampi ;  and  moreover  gires  us 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  brother  Luigi  was  likewise  initiated 
by  him  in  the  art.  But  he  proved  an  inferior  artist,  and  drew 
his  chief  celebrity  from  his  surname.  Among  the  aseostants  of 
Taddeo  Zuocari,  about  1560,  Yasari  mentions  Lorenzo  Costa, 
a  Mantuan ;  and  it  seems  likelj  that  he  sprung  either  from 
Luigi  or  from  Ippolito;  and  had  such  name  conferred  upon 
him,  as  was  usual,  in  memory  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  his  grand- 
lather,  or  from  some  other  relationship  to  him.  We  frequently 
read  in  the  Guide  of  Mantua,  written  by  Cadioli,  that  such  a 
painting  is  from  the  hand  of  Costa,  without  giving  his  proper 
name  ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  pursuing  their  labours  in 
the  same  studio,  they  may  have  contracted  a  sort  of  fiunily 
style,  not  indeed  very  correct  or  learned,  but  of  a  practical 
kind.  There  is  a  pleasing  air  about  the  heads,  and  some  care 
in  the  colours ;  for  the  rest  it  is  minute ;  not  exact,  nor  suffi- 
ciently shaded ;  and  in  fine,  modelled  upon  the  composition  of 
one  who  aimed  at  imitating  the  grace,  not  of  rivalling  the 
power  of  Ginlio.  The  Costa  are  esteemed  in  Mantua  among 
the  hist  disciples  of  the  great  school ;  nor  do  I  know  of  their 
having  produced  any  pupil  besides  Faoohetti,  who  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  portraits. 

•  It  will  here  be  prc^r  to  state  that  Giulio,  in  imitation  of 
Raffiiello,  gave  rise,  by  the  influence  of  his  teste,  to  a  great 
number  of  artificers,  who  ornamented  other  professions.  He 
was  possessed  of  those  general  ideas  of  beauty  and  proportion, 
from  which  he  drew  his  rules  for  the  particular  direction  of 
evei^  work ;  an  enviable  distinction  of  that  age,  in  which  the 
leadmg  men  were  at  once  painters,  modellers,  and  architeda^ 
extending  their  infiuence  even  from  the  noblest  works  of  art 
down  to  vases  and  plates  of  earthenware,  and  cornices  of  wood. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  Giolio,  like  Raffaello,  formed  the 
taste  of  another  Gio.  da  Udine,  in  drawing  fruits  and  trees^ 
&o. ;  but  I  know  that  Camillo,  a  Mantuan,  deckred  by  Vasari 
to  be  most  excellent  in  point  of  landscape,*  flourished  about 
this  period*  Some  specimens  in  fresco  still  continue  to  adorn 
his  native  place ;  but  he  chiefly  produced  his  works  in  Venice^ 

*  la  the  <«  Life  of  Qenga/' 
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in  Uibino,  and  at  the  ducal  palace  in  Pesaro,  where,  in  a 
chamber,  anoe.  changed  into  an  armour-room,  he  painted  a 
gvore,  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  truth,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  number  every  separate  leaf  upon  the  trees. 
It  is  certain  that  Giulio  educated  a  pupil  as  his  Perino,  for  his 
stuoeos;  and  this  was,  besides  Primaticoio,  a  Gio.  Batista 
Briziano,  commonly  called  Mantovano,  who  likewise  became 
his  Maro  Antonio,  engiaying  on  copper  many  of  the  pictures 
of  his  master,  as  well  as  of  other  distinguished  artists  of  his 
day.  To  him  ought  to  be  added  Giorgio  Ghisi,  or  Ghigi,  who 
floarished  at  the  same  period ;  and  to  these  succeeded  Diana, 
daughter  of  Gio.  Batista,*  celebrated  for  her  fine  engravings ; 
and  this  branch  of  art,  introduced  into  Mantua  by  that 
eminent  artist,  continued  to  prosper  there  for  a  long  course  of 
years. 

Another  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  that  of  miniature,  seemed 
to  attain  its  perfection  under  one  of  Giulio's  scholars.  His 
name  was  D.  Giulio  Clovio,  of  Croazia,  a  regular  Scopetine 
canon,  afterwards  becoming  a  layman  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  Pope.  He  had  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  but  Giulio,  who  saw  he  possessed  a  pecu* 
liar  talent  for  diminutive  figures,  prevailed  upon  him  to  apply 
himself  to  these ;  and  taught  him  the  first  of  any  in  B4>me,  the 
method  of  applying  tints  and  colours  in  gum  and  water-odours, 
while  in  minislture  he  obtained  instructions  from  Girolamo  da' 
Libri  of  Yerona.  He  is  esteemed  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  this  line.  In  his  deagn  he  displavs  a  good  deal  of  study  of 
Michelangdo  and  of  the  Roman  school,  though  approaching 
nearer  to  the  practice  of  a  good  naturalist,  exquisitely  grace- 
ful iu  his  colours,  and  admirable  in  his  exactness  of  drawing 
the  minutest  objects.  Great  part  of  his  labours  were  under- 
taken for  sovereigns  and  princes,  in  whose  libraries  may  be 
found  books  ornamented  by  him  in  miniature  with  such  a 
degree  of  truth  and  spirit,  that  we  appear  to  view  these 
diminutive  objects  rather  through  some  camera-optica,  than  in 
a  picture.     It  is  related  by  Yasari,  than  in  an  Office  of  the 

*  She  k  alio  etShtd  Chru  Volaierranaf  from  her  connection  with  that 
city ;  an  inatance  that  ought  to  be  present  to  our  recollection,  when  wo 
find  that  different  writera  ascribe  different  coantries  to  the  same  ptmter. 
VOL.  II.  z 
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Yiigin,  made  for  the  Cftrdinal  Farnese,  there  were'  figures 
which  did  not  ezoeed  the  eise  of  a  small  ant ;  and  that  eadi 
part  was  neverthelesB  distinctly  drawn.  It  is  worth  wliile» 
indeed,  to  read  the  wh<de  description  giren  br  that  historian 
of  the  miniatures  there  inserted,  in  which  he  bkewise  sriected 
subjects  adapted  for  a  mnltitode  of  figores,  snch  as  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Rome,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Monte  Testaoeo ;  a  labour  of  nineyears,  which  was  distributed 
into  twentj-«iz  little  histories.  He  produced  numerous  small 
portraits  painted  for  private  people  (an  art  in  which  he  is 
said  by  vasari  to  hare  equalled  Titian) ;  besides  a  few  little 
pictures.  These  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  collections. 
There  is  one  of  the  Deposirione,  in  the  library  of  the  Padri 
Oistorciensi,  at  Milan,  a  piece  quite  original  in  its  composition, 
but  which  breathes  altogether  the  taste  of  the  golden  period. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  Giulio  promoted 
this  very  study  in  Mantua ;  having  myself  seen  there  some 
exquisite  miniatures,  though  by  unknown  hands.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  as  Yasari  remarks,  that  by  means  of  Giulio, 
the  art  advanced  towards  perfection,  not  only  in  Mantua,  but 
throughout  all  Lombardy  (a  state  which,  in  the  native  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  includes  also  a  portion  of  the  modem 
Venetian  territories).  This  we  have  already  in  part  seen ; 
and  in  part  shall  continue  to  see  more  clearly  in  the  course  of 
this  histoiy. 
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restore  ft. 

%vmm^TnsKT  ^  the  feiiod  in  wiiioh  Giviio  flouzisbed,  tlie 
flohool  of  MflQtaa  ptedaoed  so  now  BBines  which  at  all  ap- 
prottohed  Hie  vepatatian  of  the  fint  The  diflpomtion  of  its 
so^emgiiB  w&s  alwajs  iaolsiied  rathor  to  inrite  painters  of 
odfll>rit^  from  ekewteve,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  being  speedily 
and  -well  soiTed,  than  to  promote  the  edncation  of  their  young 
subjectB  in  the  stndy  of  an  art,  slow  in  producing  fruits,  and 
snl^eet  to  rapid  decay.  W^e  have  already  reoomited  a  tole- 
rable number  assembled  by  Dnke  Yinoenao  for  the  object  of 
omaiDieDiang  his  drarehes ;  of  seTend  of  whom  he  also  availed 
hims^  for  the  decoration  of  the  palaces.  Antonmaria  Yiani, 
caOed  U  VimninOy  a  native  of  Cremona  and  a  scholar  of  the 
Oampiy  Umib  filled  iJie  donUe  oapadty  of  an  artist  and  an  aav 
chitect.  The  frieze  sunoonding  the  galleiy  of  the  court  pre- 
sents tk  specimen  of  their  style,  where  in  a  ground  of  gold,  are 
seen  a  group  of  most  beautiful  boys,  painted  in  chiaroscuro, 
and  playing  amidst  luxuriant  fsetoons  ef  flowers.  In  the  same 
taste  of  the  Campi  he  produced  several  sacred  pieces  ;  such  as 
the  picture  of  S.  Midi^e  at  Sta.  Agnese ;  the  Paradise  at  the 
Orsoline ;  and  subsequent  to  Duke  Yincenoo,  he  was  em- 
plo^p^  by  his  three  successors,  and  died  in  Mantua,  after 
having  established  his  family  in  that  city. 

Not  VBxy  long  afterwards,  Domenico  Feti  from  Rome  was 
declared  painter  of  the  same  court,  an  artist  of  whose  educa- 
tion, received  under  Gigoli,  I  have  treated  elsewhere.  Car- 
dinal Fenfinando,  succeeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua,  had 
brought  him  from  Rome  to  his  own  court,  where  he  had  op- 
portunities of  improving  himself,  by  studying  the  finest  Lom- 
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bard  models,  along  with  seTcial  of  the  Venetiaaa.  fie  pro- 
duced many  pictares  in  oil,  for  Tarioos  temples  and  galleries  ; 
one  of  which,  representing  the  Maltiplication  of  LoaTee,  exists 
in  the  Mantuan  academy,  abounding  with  fignres  rather  tnilj 
noble  than  large ;  but  raried,  shortened,  and  colonred  in  a 
very  masterly  style.  A  still  more  copious  work  was  that  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  though  his  pieces  in  freeoo,  like 
those  of  Cigoli,  have  less  merit  than  those  painted  in  oil. 
TVith  all  the  excellence  of  his  compositions,  he  has  certainly 
the  fault  of  being  too  symmetrical  in  his  groups,  whidli  conse- 
quently seem  to  correspond  in  an  exact  order,  calculated  in 
architecture  to  please  both  the  eye  and  mind,  but  by  no  means 
so  in  painting.  His  own  youthful  excesses  deprived  Venioe  of 
this  fine  geniu^  and  distinguished  ornament  of  his  art,  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  age.  The  names  of  other  artists  likewise 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  same  court,  where  a  relish  for 
the  fine  arts  seems  to  have  been  almost  indigenous,  were  Titian, 
Correggio,  CFenga,  Tintoretto,  Albani,  Rubens,  Gessi,  Gerola, 
Yermiglio,  Castiglione,  Lodovico  Bertucci,  with  others  of 
eminent  abilities ;  some  of  whom  were  invited  for  particular 
commissions,  and  others  permanently  engaged  for  a  length  of 
time.  Thus  the  city  of  Mantua  became  one  of  the  most  richly 
ornamented  in  all  Italy  ;  insomuch  that  after  suffering  tlie 
sackage  of  1630,  in  which  the  ducal  palace  was  despoiled  of 
the  noble  collection,  now  dispersed  abroad,  it  still  can  boast, 
both  in  private  and  public  exhibitions,  sufficient  te  engage  the 
curiosity  of  cultivated  strangers  for  a  period  of  many  days. 

The  city  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  deficient  in  native  artists 
of  superior  genius,  such  as  Yenusti,  l^fanfredi,  and  Facchetti ; 
all  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  residence  in  Rome,  we  have 
treated  of  in  that  school :  while  in  that  of  Parma  we  shall 
have  occasion  te  insert  the  name  of  Giorgio  del  Grano,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Mantua,  and  of  Andrea  Scutellari  in  that  of 
Cremona,  in  which  he  became  fixed.  Francesco  Borsani  is 
one  of  those  who  resided  in  his  native  place,  and  who  adopted 
a  good  style  from  the  paintings  of  Parmigianino,  in  which  he 
composed  several  pictures  in  S.  Pietro,  in  S.  Simone,  in 
8.  Croce,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  by  which  he  deserves  to 
be  bettor  known  than  he  now  is.  This  artist  flourished  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  centuiy. 
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Towards  the  same  period  GioTanni  Canti,  while  yet  young, 
came  from  Parma  and  settled  in  Mantna,  an  artist  whose 
merits,  consisting  in  his  landscapes  and  battle-scenes,  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  galleries  of  art,  not  in  the  specimens  of  his 
altar-pieces  in  churches,  which  are  very  inferior.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  lay  too  much  stress  on  their  rapidity  of  hand. 
Schirenoglia,  whose  proper  name  was  fVancesco  Ranieri,  was 
one  of  his  scholars,  equally  distinguished  for  his  battles  as  for 
his  landscape;  superior  to  his  master  in  design,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  colouring.  Next  to  him  Giovanni  Cadioli  was 
considered  a  good  landscape-painter,  and  better  in  fresco  than 
in  oils.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  pictures  of  Mantua,  and 
at  the  same  period  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders  and  the 
first  director  of  the  academy  for  design  at  that  place. 

Giovanni  Baszani,  a  pupil  of  Canti,  was  endowed  with  a 
hig^r  genius  for  the  art  than  his  master,  and  laid  a  better 
foundation  for  excellence  by  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by 
careful  study,  and  by  copying  from  the  most  esteemed  models. 
He  more  particularly  directed  his  attention  towards  Rubens, 
whose  footsteps  he  diligently  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
He  was  long  employed  in  Mantua  and  in  its  adjacent  monas- 
tery, principally  in  works  of  fresco,  displaying  an  easy, 
spirited,  and  imaginative  character,  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  his  genius.  He  was  universally  allowed  to  possess 
uncommon  powers,  but  being  crippled  and  infirm,  he  was 
unable  to  exhibit  them  as  he  wished ;  and  besides,  the  rapid 
manner  acquired  from  Canti,  diminished,  for  the  most  port, 
the  value  of  his  works. 

Oiuseppe  Bottani  of  Cromona,  educated  at  Rome  under 
Masucci,  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mantua,  where  he 
.acquired  the  ropntation  of  a  good  landscape-painter  in  the 
manner  of  Poussin,  and  of  a  good  figurist  in  that  of  Maratta. 
His  best  pictures  aro  found  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city ; 
in  a  chnroh  at  Milan,  dedicated  to  Saints  Cosma  and  Damiano, 
is  to  be  seen  a  Santa  Paola  by  his  hand,  taking  farowell  of 
the  domestics,  a  piece  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  Batoni, 
which  is  placed  at  its  side.  It  had  been  well  for  his  ropnta- 
tion as  an  artist  had  he  always  exerted  himself  with  equal 
care,  for  in  every  composition  he  might  have  approved  him«> 
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self  an  eanwUenA  diBoi^le  of  tiie  sebeol  of  Rome.  His  extreme 
haste,  hovf eyer,  rendefed  him  ineoBiuteitt  with  himself,  so  thst 
in  the  citj  where  he  taogkt,  theee  eui  hardly  be  ennmented 
one  or  two  i^teeimena  among  the  great  munber  he  produeed  in 
public,  whieh  ean  at  all  ide  with  tiba  AffihMwee>  The  reader 
may  h&re  already  leanoed,  in  the  eomse  of  this  work,  that 
of  all  fekoltfi  celerity  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  the  repotstaon 
of  artiste ;  the  rook  npon  which  mairf  of  the  finest  geniiuNs 
have  strnek.  To  few,  indeed,  has  it  bean  given  to  produce 
with  rapidity  and  to  produce  welL 

The  academy  of  Mantua  not  ody  still  exists,  but  htm  been 
furnished  by  the  princes  of  the  honse  of  Austria  witin  splendid 
rooms,  with  select  oasts,  and  other  advairtagea  for  the  inqnove- 
ment  of  youth,  so  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  aeadsmies 
in  Italy.*  There  have  appeared,  under  the  anqtioeB  ol  S^or 
y olta,  one  of  its  members,  compendions  notiees  of  tibe  astists 
of  Mantua,  down  from  the  year  1777 ;  an  earnest  o£  ai  mose 
extended  work  that  we  are  in  hopes  of  receiving  £rani  his  able 
and  accomplished  pern  With  these  notices,  as  well  as  etiiera 
afforded  us  in  conversatiou  with  the  same  enlightened  schdaz, 
we  have  been  glad  to  enrich  the  present  chapter.  Nor  hare 
we  failed  to  keep  in  view  the  two  Discourses  upon  the  Lettoes 
and  the  Arts  of  Mantua,  recited  in  the  academy,  and  alfcn^ 
wards  made  public  by  the  Sig^  Abate  Bettmelll,  in  whidi  his 
character,  as  a  fluent  orator,  and  a  dtligeut  historian,  is  the 
various  notes  he  has  added,  appears  to  equal  advanta^* 

*  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  republic,  according  to  what  I 
have  recently  heard  from  the  learned  P.  Pompilio  Poxzetti  Soolopior 
public  librarian  at  Modena,  the  academies  were  reduced  to  two ;  the  one 
in  Bologna,  the  other  in  Milan ;  and  in  the  restof  thecitieatiiey  contiintt 
to  exist  as  schools  of  the  fine  arts.  To  both  of  these  the  govemment  is 
extremely  fayoorable,  as  well  as  to  letters,  both  Tery  interesting  objects 
of  public  education.  And  now,  by  the  union  of  the  Venetian  states,  the 
academy  of  Venice  is  greatly  stFengdieaed  and  increased,  estaUished  by 
decree  of  the  gOTerament  in  the  year  1724. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


THE  MODENESE  SCHOOL 

EPOCH  I. 

lbs  Ancieati. 

The  siaie  of  Modena,  such  as  it  is  now  reunited  under  the 
bappj  gOTemment  of  the  house  of  Este^  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  following  chapter  ;  and  no  other  portion  of  my  work 
can  be  pronounced  superior  in  point  of  interest  to  this.  Since 
the  feeble  attempts  of  Yedriani,  and  of  other  writers,  more 
eager  than  sagacious,  the  pictorio  history  of  the  entire 
dominion  has  been  recently  illustrated,  as  I  observed  at  the 
commencement,  by  a  distinguished  historian.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther object  in  view  than  to  adapt  it  to  my  usual  method, 
omitting  at  the  same  time  a  few  names,  which,  either  from 
their  mediocrity,  from  the  loss  of  their  works,  or  other  reasons^ 
cannot  be  presumed  to  be  greatly  interesting  to  my  readers. 

The  antiquity  of  this  school  may  be  sought  for  as  far  back 
as  1235,  at  least  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  Berlingm  of 
Lucca,  certainly  the  author  of  a  S.  Francesco  remaining  in 
the  castle  of  Ouiglia,  painted  in  the  above  year,  likewise  pro- 
duced pupils  to  Uie  state  of  Modena,  a  matter  which  is  still 
involved  in  doubt.  There  is  another  sacred  figure,  also  the 
production  of  a  Modenese,  consisting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
between  two  military  saints,  a  picture  brought  from  Pnigue 
into  the  imperial  gaDery  at  Vienna.  We  read  inscribed 
upon  it  in  ancient  character  the  two  following  lines : — 

Qds  opvf  hoc  fimdt  ?  Thomas  de  Mntina  pixudt; 
Quale  vidct  Lector  JIarMfiis  filine  avctor ; 

IB  which  we  ought  to  read  *^  Barisini,"  both  on  account  of  Sig. 
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Garampi,  who  is  pTofoundly  skilled  in  the  ancient  chancten» 
having  thus  nnderstood  it,  and  becaiue  this  name  approachee 
nearer  to  those  which,  though  certunlj  different,  are  known 
to  apply  to  the  father  of  Tommaso,  as  well  in  Modena  as  in 
Trevigi.  In  the  former  I  know  not  that  there  now  remains 
any  thing  of  him  but  the  name ;  but  in  the  latter  is  to  be  seen 
a  very  extensive  work  in  the  chapter  of  the  Padri  Predicatoii. 
Here  are  represented  the  saints  and  scholars  of  the  order,  and 
the  artist's  name  also  appears  with  the  date  of  1352.*  The 
design  of  this  piece  is  tolerably  good  for  those  times,  as  appears 
from  the  engravings  taken  of  it  by  the  Dominican,  Father 
Federici,  the  same  who  presented  us  with  a  learned  work  upon 
the  Antiquities  of  Trevigi.  He  discovered  that  the  father  of 
Tommaso,  by  name  Borasino  or  Bizsarrino,  an  abbreviation, 
he  says,  of  Buzzaccarino,  became  nominated  to  the  citizenship^ 
and  to  the  public  notaryship  of  Trevigi,  in  1315 ;  in  all  whi^ 
his  family  was  called  di  Modena,  as  that  of  Qirolamo  Ferrarese 
was  called  di  Carpi.  On  the  strength  of  these  documents 
Trevigi  may,  perhaps,  dispute  with  Modena  the  honour  of 
producing  such  an  artist ;  but  I  shall  take  no  share  in  the 
question.  I  would  here  merely  observe  that  the  superscription 
does  not  say  *' Thomas  de  Mutina,"  from  which  we  might 
gather  that  Modena  was  the  cognomen  of  the  family ;  but  that 
*^  Thomas  pictor  de  Mutina  pinxit  istud ;"  whence  to  conclude 
that  he  there  gave  the  name  of  his  real  country,  either  becaase 
he  was  bom  in  Modena,  or  because,  descended  from  a  Mode- 
Yiese  family,  he  retained  his  citizenship,  and  rather  wished  to 
appear  a  native  of  Modena  than  of  Trevigi.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  signal  honour  for  Italy  to  have  ^ven  such  an 
artist  to  Oermany,  a  name  of  which  the  historians  of  that 
great  nation  have  mistakenly  availed  themselves,  in  the  outset 
of  the  historic  series  of  their  painters,  tracing  his  ori^n  to 
Muttersdorff^  and  making  him  the  master  of  Theodoric  of 
Prague,  followed  in  succession  by  Wmser,  Schoen,  TTolgemut, 
and  Albert  Durer. 

*  It  was  belieTed  some  time  ago  that  this  painting  was  produced  in 
1297,  this  date  being  found  on  the  picture,  and  Sig.  Mechel  having  thus 
published  it  in  his  catalogue  of  the  royal  gallery  at  Vienna.  Whether 
it  still  remains  thus  inserted  I  know  not :  bat  undoubtedly  it  ought  not 
to  be  there. 
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Next  to  the  pictores  of  Tommaso,  ought  to  be  enumerated 
ua  altar-piece  by  Bornaba  da  Modena,  preserved  together  with 
the  author's  name  in  Alba,  and  dated  1377,  a  piece  by  one 
writer  supposed  anterior  to  Giotto ;  and  in  addition  to  this  an 
^^  Ancona,"  from  the  hand  of  Sezafino  de'  Sefafini  da  Modena, 
ccmtaining  various  busts  and  entire  figures,  with  the  name  aJso 
of  the  painter,  and  the  year  1385.  It  is  phioed  in  the  cathe- 
dra], and  its  principal  subject  is  the  Incoronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  its  composition  it  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  Giotto 
and  his  school,  of  which,  indeed,  more  than  of  any  other,  the 
whole  character  of  the  pieoe  partakes,  only  the  figures  are, 
I>erhap8,  a  little  more  full,  and  as  it  were  better  fed  than  those 
of  the  Florentine  school.  If  the  origin  of  such  resemblance 
should  be  sought  for,  let  us  consider  that  Giotto  not  only 
employed  himself  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Bolc^na,  but  likewise 
In  Ferrsura,  whicb,  together  with  Modena,  was  then  subject  to 
the  house  of  Este,  so  that  one  city  might  easily  afford  precepts 
and  examples  to  another. 

Yasari  remarked  at  Modena  some  ancient  paintings  at 
S.  Domenico,  and  he  might  have  seen  more  in  poseesaon  of  the 
Padri  Benedettini,  and  elsewhere ;  from  which  he  judged,  that 
^^  in  every  age  there  had  been  exceUent  artists  in  that  place.*' 
Their  names,  which  were  unknown  to  Yasari,  have  in  part 
been  collected  from  MSS.,  consisting  of  a  Tommaso  Bassini,* 
whose  age  and  productions  are  uncertun,  and  some  others  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  approaching  nearer  to  a  more  improved 
era.     One  of  these  was  Andrea  Campana,  to  whom  a  work, 

*  Tliis  informatioTiy  taken  from  Tiraboschi,  does  not  aeem  to  favour  the 
system  of  Fiather  Federici,  who  says,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  names 
were  frequently  shortened,  adducing,  at  the  same  time,  several  examples 
(vol.  i.  p.  53).  He  thus  eaqplains  how  Buxzaeearimo  became  ^zarrino^ 
Barintio,  Borasino,  with  many  more  strange  terms  in  Trevigi.  Now 
why  might  not  this  artist's  name  become  BoMnnOy  in  Modena  ?  And  if  in 
reading  Tommaso  di  Banino  da  Modena  in  the  authorities  of  Tiraboschi, 
isrery  one  perceives  the  name  of  the  painter,  that  of  the  father,  and  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged ;  then  why,  on  reading  upon  pictures 
^fbmmofo  di  Barisino,  or  BorUino,  da  Modena,  are  we  bound  to  believe 
this  last  the  name  of  a  fiunily ;  and  so  much  more,  as  there  were  then 
few  families  distinguished  by  their  surnames?  Tommaso,  therefore, 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  came  from  Modena ;  and  if  this 
hecame  a  surname  which  distinguished  his  family  in  Trevigi,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  later  period,  and  he  himself  knew  nothing  of  it. 
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beaiiag  the  initials  of  hia  name,  in  tiie  Colorno  Villa  of  the 
duke  S[  Panna^  has  been  aiinbuted,  zepresentiag  the  acts  <^ 
8.  Piero  Martiie»  a  piece  extremely  pleasing  and  well  cokmred. 
Another  is  Bartolommeo  Bonasia,  excellent  both  in  painting 
and  inlaid-work^  a  specimen  of  which  he  left  in  a  pictnre  pl&eed 
in  the  ccmrent  of  8.  Yincenso.  There  are,  moreover,  in  Sae- 
suoio,  some  notices  of  Raffaello  Oslori  of  Modena,  beginning 
in  1452  and  tenninating  in  1474 ;  besides  a  jHctnre  of  the 
Tiigin  inthebest  manner  of  those  times,  during  whicH  he  was 
in  the  senrice  of  Duke  Botso^  Laler  than  he  flourialied 
Francesco  Magagndo,  an  artist  who  terminated  his  career  eaiij 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  first  who  drew  coun- 
tenances in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  looking  at  the  epee- 
tat<Nr,  in  whateyer  point  of  view  he  might  observe  them.  His 
contemporaries,  it  appears,  wen  Ceocfaino  Setti,  whose  labonxs 
have  wholly  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  altar-orna- 
ments, in  tibe  most  finished  taste ;  Nicoletto  da  Modena,  at 
once  a  painter,  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  engravers,  whose 
prints  are  much  sought  after  for  cabinets,  and  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  coUeotions ;  Giovanni  Munari,  commended  by  his- 
torians, and  distinguished  for  the  great  name  of  his  son  and 
pupil  Pellegrino ;  and  finally  Francesco  Bianchi  Ferrari,  who 
died  in  1510.  To  this  last  has  been  ascribed  the  honour  of 
instructing  Corveggio,  whi^,  however,  can  by  no  means  be 
asserted  beyond  dispnte.  One  of  his  altar-pieces  was  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  S.  Francesco^  executed  with  some  degree  of 
modem  softness,  though  still  partaking  of  the  ancient  stiffiieas, 
and  the  eyes  designed  without  a  due  regard  to  rotundity. 

In  the  smaller  capitals,  also,  about  this  period,  flouridied 
artists  of  considerable  merit.  Reggie  still  boasts  a  Madonna 
of  Loreto,  painted  in  the  dome  by  the  hand  of  Bernardino 
Orsi,  with  the  date  of  1501 ;  while  in  S.  Tommaso,  and  else- 
where, we  meet  with  some  paintings  of  Simone  Fomari,  also 
called  Moxeaini,  and  of  Fxanceseo  CapriolL  I  mention  them 
here,  not  so  much  on  acconnt  of  the  period  which  they  adorned, 
as  for  the  resemblance  of  their  manner  to  the  two  Fraacia^ 
more,  especially  Fomari ;  many  of  his  pictures  having  been 
attributed  to  those  distinguished  ornaments  of  Bologna. 

Carpi,  likewise,  preserves  several  relics  of  the  ancient  arts: 
besides  a  frieze  in  tiie  rudest  style  of  sculpture,  in  the  facade 


of  the  «ld  eatkedzftl^  a  work  <^  the  twelfth  ce&tmj.  To  tbe 
same  choieh  ore  atiadied  two  ehapels,  ezhibitiiii^  the  com- 
iB^soemeni  and  the  pzogresB  of  painting  in  tiioBe  porta  In 
Qine  is  aeett  the  BjpwumiB  el  Santa  Caterinai  a  piece  seertremelj 
infJEuitiley  that  it  would  be  difficalt  to  find  a  aimikr  example 
In  Italy.  The  peanting  upon  the  walls  is,  howerei^  superior  ; 
displaying  an  original  style,  no  less  in  the  diapezy  than  in  the 
ideas,  and  forcible  in  its  aetion.  The  ether  chapel  is  divided 
into  yaaons  niehes,  with  the  effigy  of  a  saint  m  each ;  and  in 
this  WQik,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  two,  iqppear  some  traces 
of  the  tijkd  of  Qiofcto.  There  is  no  nemenefaitiiie  giring  us 
any  aecooBt  of  artiets  so  reiy  ancient.  The  list  of  the  school 
eonunenees  with  Beniacdino  Losehi,  who,  sprang  from  a 
fiunily  in  B^rma,  signs  his  own  name,  Carpensey  in  some  of 
liis  pietoreft  Without  soch  ehuddation,  these  might  hare 
been  pzoiBoaneed  the  works  of  one  or  other  of  the  Francia. 
liosehi  was  en^loyed  in  the  service  of  Alberto  Pio;  and 
there  exist  memonale  <^  him  from  the  year  1495  nntil  15S3. 
There  remains  on  record  the  name  of  one  oi  his  contempo* 
zaries,  Maico  MeLoni,  one  of  the  most  aoenrate  of  artists,  of 
whom  ereiy  thing  may  be  indnded  m  the  observation,  l^t 
his  pictures  at  S.  Bernardino,  and  elsewhere,  partake  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  Boftognese  manner.  Probably  he  was  a 
piq>il  of  that  school,  as  weU  as  Alessandro  da  Carpi,  ennme^ 
rated  by  Malvasia  among  the  disciples  of  Costa. 

Finally,  Oozreggio  likewise  cultivated  the  fine  arts  before 
Antonio  Alkgri  came  into  the  world*  For  not  many  years 
ago  a  £peaco  of  tolerable  execution  was  discovered  m  that 
oadiedral,  ascribed  by  traction  to  Lorenzo  Allegri,  who,  in 
a  letter  of  donation,  subscribed  by  him  in  1527,  is  called 
^Magister  Laurentius,  Filius  Magistri  Antonii  de  AUegris 
Pictor."  This  artist  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  instructor 
of  Antonio  Allegri,  his  l»x>ther's  son;  and  it  is,  at  least, 
certain  that  he  had  a  school  in  which  he  taught  the  rules  of 
art  to  another  of  his  nephews,  as  I  have  heard  from  the 
learned  Dottoce  Antonioli,  who  is  busied  in  preparing  a  life 
of  his  very  distinguished  fellow-citizen.  At  present  there  are 
few  puntings  in  Correggio  displaying  the  taste  of  the  artists 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  which  we  might  judge  of  that 
school.     A  Madonna,  painted  in  151 1,  when  Antonio  Allegri 
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had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  is,  however,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Este  Gallery,  whither  it  had  been 
transferred.  It  is  attributed  to  Antonio  Allegri,  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  hct ;  and  we  should  have  about 
equal  authority  for  giving  it  to  Lorenzo.  The  style  is  but 
middling,  and  in  point  of  forms,  the  ancient  character  is  not 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery :  it  may,  how- 
ever,  be  pronounced  of  a  softer  tone  than  that  of  the  chief 
part  of  its  contemporaries,  and  nearer  to  the  modem  manner. 
Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  right  to  inform  tLe 
reader  of  a  certain  advantage  that  this  tract  of  country,  and 
Modena  in  particular,  enjoyed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisting  in  the  abundance  of  its  excellent 
modellers  in  clay.  Of  this  art,  the  parent  of  sculpture,  and 
the  nurse  of  painting,  that  city  has  since  produced  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  in  the  world ;  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
IS  the  most  characteristic,  rare,  and  admirable  advantage  of 
the  school  Guide  Mazzoni,  otherwise  Paganini,  a  name 
highly  celebrated  by  Vasari,  had  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
artist  from  the  time  he  produced  his  Holy  Family  at  St. 
Margherita,  in  1484,  presenting  statues  of  a  vivacity  and 
expression  truly  surprising.  This  great  artificer  was  employed 
by  Charles  VIII.  both  in  Napks  and  France^  where  he 
remained  upwards  of  twenty  years,  retiring  at  length  into  his 
native  country,  full  of  honours,  to  terminate  his  days.  No 
slight  commendation  has  likewise  been  bestowed  by  the 
historian  LanciUotto,  upon  Gio.  Abati,  fiither  of  Niccolo,  and 
his  contemporary,  whose  sacred  images  in  chalk  were  held  in 
the  highest  esteem ;  more  particularly  the  crudfixions,  exe- 
cuted with  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  most  exact  in  every 
separate  vein  and  nerve.  He  was  nevertheless  &r  surjiassed 
by  Antonio  Begarelli,  probably  his  pupil,  who  by  his  works 
in  clay,  with  figures  even  larger  than  life,  has  succeeded  in 
bearing  away  the  palm  from  all  his  competitors.  In  the 
church  and  monastery  of  the  Padri  Benedettini,  there  is 
preserved  a  noble  collection  of  them.  As  he  flourished  during 
a  long  period,  he  filled  those  churches  with  monuments, 
groups,  and  statues,  to  say  nothing  of  others  which  he  pro- 
duced in  Parma,  Mantua,  and  other  places.  Yasari  praises 
him  for  "the  fine  air  of  his  heads,  beautiful  drapery,  exquisite 
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proportions,  and  colour  of  marble;"  and  the  same  anthor 
continues  to  relate,  that  they  appeared  so  excellent  to  Bonar- 
ruoti  that  he  said,  ^'  if  this  claj  were  only  to  become  marble, 
woe  betide  the  ancient  statues."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  species  of  eulogy  could  be  more  desirable  to  an  artist ; 
in  particular  when  we  reflect  upon  the  profound  science  of 
Bonarruoti,  and  how  tardy  he  was  to  praise.  We  ought  not 
to  omit  to  mention,  that  Begarelli  was  likewise  excellent  in 
design,  and  acted  as  a  master,  both  of  that  and  modelling,  in 
the  instruction  of  youth.  Hence  he  greatly  influenced  the  art 
of  painting,  and  to  him  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to  trace 
that  correctness,  that  relief  that  art  of  foreshortening,  and 
that  degree  of  grace  approaching  neariy  to  Rafiaello's,  in  all 
of  which  this  part  of  Lombardy  boasted  such  .&  conspicuous 
share. 
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Such  were  the  preparatoiy  efforts  tlirougbout  all  these  districts, 
as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  them :  but  the  best  pre- 
paration lay  in  the  natural  talent  of  the  joung  artists.  Of 
these  we  are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Tiraboschi,  that  the 
Card.  Alessandro  d'Este  observed,  that  '^  they  appeared  to 
have  been  bom  with  a  natural  genius  for  the  fine  arts  : "  an 
opinion  fully  borne  out  during  the  lapse  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  if  eveiy  province  of  ItiJy  produced  some  great 
name,  in  painting,  this  little  district  of  itself  abounded  with 
a  sufficient  number  to  reflect  honour  upon  a  whole  kingdom. 
I  commence  my  account  from  the  city  of  Modena ;  no  other 
city  of  Lombardy  earlier  appreciated  the  style  of  Raffaello,  nor 
did  any  city  of  all  Italy  Income  more  deeply  attached  to,  and 
produce  more  enthusiastic  imitators  of  it.  I  have  already 
treated  of  Pellegrino  da  Modena  (voL  i.  p.  397),  called  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Lancillotti  de^li  Aretuaiy  (Uias  de'  Munaru 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  place,  and  produced  a 
picture  there  as  early  as  1509,  still  preserved  at  S.  Giovanni, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  creditable  to  the  talent  of  its  author, 
even  before  he  entered  the  school  of  Raffaello.  But  such  was 
here  his  improvement,  that  his  master  fivailed  himself  of  his 
assistance  in  adorning  the  open  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  as  well 
as  in  other  works  executed  in  Rome,  sometimes  along  with 
Perino  del  Vaga,  and  sometimes  by  himself.  Several  of  his 
pieces  at  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli  boasted  figures  of  such  a 
truly  graceful  and  Raffaellesque  air,  according  to  the  account 
of  Titi,  that  the  modem  retouches  they  received  was  a  circum- 
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stance  iarelj  to  be  deplored.  He  is  better  known  in  his  own 
oonntrj.than  at  Rome,  in  pttrticnlar  at  8.  Paolo,  where  there 
remaios  a  Nativitj  of  onr  Lord  which  seems  to  breathe  in 
erery  part  the  graces  of  him  of  Urbino.  This  nnhappy 
artist  heA  a  son  who,  haying  committed  homicide,  was  threat- 
ened with  the  Tcngeanoe  of  the  parents  of  the  deceased ;  and 
meeting  with  the  father,  thej  directed  their  fnrj  against  him, 
and  slew  him  npon  the  spot,  a  trnly  tragic  erent,  which 
oocnrred  in  1523.  Another  of  his  sons,  Tiiaboschi  conjeotores 
to  haye  been  Cesare  di  Pell^irino  Aietnsi,  the  same,  who  by 
many  writers  is  called  Modenese,  having  been  bom  in  Modena ; 
Bolognese  by  others,  becaose  he  lived  in  Bologna,  and  there 
took  up  his  citizenship.  This  artist,  to  whom  we  shall  again 
refer,  formed  his  taste  in  Bologna  by  copying  Bagnacav^o, 
being  nnable  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  Pellegrino.  A 
Ginlio  Taraschi,  however,  was  more  fortunate,  and  benefited 
mach  by  his  instructions,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  paint- 
ings at  S.  Pietro,  in  Modena,  in  the  Roman  taste ;  a  taste 
which  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  in  two  of  his  brothers,  and 
transmitted  to  others  whose  names  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Somewhat  later,  also,  Gorreggio  began  to  afford  a  new  model 
for  the  school  of  Modena ;  he  who  is  now  held  their  master, 
and  whose  skull  is  preserved,  npon  the  example  set  by  Rome 
(vol.  i.  p.  415),  in  the  academy  recently  opened  with  so  much 
splendour.  He  employed  himself  a  good  deal  in  Parma,  in 
which  school  we  shidl  more  decidedly  treat  of  him,  though  he 
also  in  some  measure  adorned  Modena,  Reggie,  Carpi,  and 
Oorreg^o ;  drawing  scholars  from  all  these  places,  who  will 
appear  in  a  catalogue  with  the  rest  in  their  appropriate 
chapter.  In  this  way  he  early  began  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  school  of  Modena,  and  to  be  esteemed  in  it  a  sort  of 
master,  whose  manner  might  be  pursued  with  advantage, 
either  in  emulating  it  altogether,  or  uniting  it  with  that  of 
Raffiiello. 

This  became  more  particularly  the  case  when  his  fame 
increased,  after  his  decease ;  and  when  the  best  specimens  he 
left  behind  him  were  collected  by  degrees,  both  from  the 
capital  and  £rom  the  adjacent  cities,  by  different  dukes  of 
Este,  to  adorn  their  gallery,  where  they  were  to  be  seen  until 
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seftrij  the  middle  of  the  present  oentury.*  At  that  pefiod 
Modeoft  WM  thronged  vith  srtiats  of  every  countrj,  ooning 
to  take  copies  of  those  great  prodaotions,  and  to  stady  the 
roles  of  their  composition ;  on  object  in  which  the  naliveB 
themselves  were  not  remiss ;  bsomnch  that  we  trace  vestiges 
of  their  imitation  in  every  separate  hand.  In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  earliest  and  more  ancient,  it  woold  appear  that 
their  predilection  and  their  genios  were  mote  decidedly  directed 
towanis  BafiaeUo  and  the  Roman  manner ;  whether  it  be 
that  exotic  commodities  are  more  highly  valoed  than  tliose  of 
native  growth,  or  whether  it  were  thisit  the  successors  of  Fel> 
legrino  alone  continned  for  a  length  of  time  to  instmct  yoafh, 
and  to  maintain  a  repntation  in  those  parts. 

It  would  be  desirable  in  the  history  of  so  excellent  a  school, 
that  writers  should  inform  us  by  whom  many  of  those  masteis 
were  educated  who  flourished  towards  the  middle,  or  latter 
half  of  the  century.  Observation,  however,  may  in  acme 
degree  serve  to  supply  the  omission  of  historians,  as  the  etjde 
in  manv  approaches  so  nearly  that  of  Rafiaello,  as  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  they  must  have  imbibed  it  from  Munari  him- 
sel^  or  from  the  Taraschi,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  school 

Among  the  works  of  Gaspare  Pagani,  who  was  also  a  por- 
trait-painter, the  picture  of  S.  Chiara  is  the  only  remaining 
specimen.  Of  Girolamo  da  Yignola,  a  few  frescos  remain  at 
S.  Piero.  Both  were  professed  imitators  of  Baffaello  ;  bat  the 
last  one  of  the  most  happy  whom  that  age  produced.  Alberto 
Fontaua  displayed  equal  excellence  in  his  frescos,  and  orna- 
mented botli  within  and  without  the  public  market-place; 
pictures,  says  Scanelli,  which  appear  like  Rafiaello's,  while  he 
erroneously  ascribes  them  to  the  hand  of  Niccolb  dell'  Abate^ 
And  in  tnith,  from  the  observation  of  Yedriani,  the  style  of 
one  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  other ;  whether  they  may 
have  both  equally  imbibed  it  from  Begarelli,  which  the  same 
historian  seems  to  insinuate,  or  whether  they  derived  it  through 
some  other  channel,  in  the  academy  of  Munari.  Still  the 
similitude  of  their  manner  is  not  such  as  to  merge  their  more 

*  Fnncetoo  III.  diiposed  of  one  hundred  ptctoras  to  the  coart  of 
Dreeden ;  among  which  were  five  from  the  hand  of  CorFeggio,  for  130,000 
sechiDB,  which  were  coined  in  Venice. 
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peculiar  difltmctioiia;  00  tiiat  if  the  heads  of  Alberto's  figures 
are  remarkable  for  a  fine  air,  and  for  tints  that  rival  those  of 
Nioeolo,  we  can  easily  point  out  less  perfect  design,  and 
oocasionallj  a  certain  mdeness  and  heaviness.  But  let  us 
turn  to  his  competitor,  and  dwell  upon  the  subject  more  at 
length,  as  becomes  the  chaiacter  of  a  painter,  enumerated  bj 
Algarotti  '^  among  the  first  who  have  adorned  the  world." 

He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  instructed  by  Correg- 
gio,  an  assertion  which  cannot  wholly  be  discredited,  when 
we  cast  our  eye  upon  some  instances  of  his  foreshortening,  and 
of  his  fine  rilievo.  But  Yasaii  nowhere  mentions  such  a 
circumstance  ;  an4  it  is  only  on  adverting  to  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Apostles,  painted  by  him  at  the  Monaci 
Neri,  that  he  remarks,  that  the  figure  of  en  executioner  is 
taken  from  a  picture  by  Correggio  at  S.  Giovanni  of  Parma. 
"Whoever  may  have  been  the  tutor  of  Niocolino,  he  very 
evidently  betrays  his  enthusiam  for  the  Roman  school,  in  his 
frescos  at  Modena,  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  works* 
The  same  might  be  averred  of  his  twelve  fresco  pictures  upon 
the  twelve  books  of  the  iEneid,  removed  from  the  fortress  of 
Candiano,  and  now  adorning  the  ducal  palace ;  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  exhibit  him  as  an  excellent  hand  in  figures,  in 
landscape,  in  architecture,  and  in  animals ;  in  every  merit 
requisite  to  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Raffaello.  Proceeding 
at  a  maturer  age  to  Bologna,  he  painted  under  the  portico  of 
the  Lions,  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  in  those  of  RaJSaeUino  del  Borgo,  nor  of  any  other  artist 
educated  in  Rome,  do  I  lecoUect  meeting  with  so  decided  a 
xesemUance  to  the  head  of  the  school.  I  know  that  a  distin* 
guished  professor  was  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  it  the  most 
perfect  painting  in  fresco  that  the  city  of  Bologna  possessed. 
It  formed  likewise  the  admiration  and  model  of  the  Caracci, 
no  less  than  other  works  of  Niccolino,  remaining  in  the  city. 
Among  these,  the  most  admired  by  strangers,  is  that  fine 
Conversazione  of  ladies  and  youths,  which  serves  for  a  frieze 
in  the  hall  of  the  Institute.  Next  to  RafiaeUo  this  artist  did 
not  refuse  to  imitate  some  others.  There  is  recorded,  and 
indeed  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  most  painters,  a  sonnet 
of  Agostino  Caracci,  from  which  we  learn,  that  in  Niccolino 
alone  were  assembled  the  symmetry  of  Rafiaello,  the  terror  of 
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Michelangelo,  the  tnitli  of  Titian,  tbe  dignity  of  Ccmg^jo^ 
the  composition  of  Tibaldi,  the  grace  of  Parmigianino;.  in  a 
word,  the  beat  of  eveiy  best  profeosor,  and  of  every  i^ooL 
Such  an  opinion,  though  to  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  allow- 
ance, from  a  poet  passionately  attached  to  the  honour  of  lus 
native  school,  might  perhaps  obtain  more  supporters,  did  the 
pieces  of  Abate  appear  somewhat  more  frequency  in  different 
oollections.  But  they  are  extremely  rare ;  no  less  because  of 
the  superior  number  of  his  freseos,  than  from  the  eiroumstance 
of  his  having  passed  into  France  at  the  age  of  forty.  He 
was  invited  thither  by  the  Abate  Primaticoio,  to  assist  him  in 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  intended  for  CUarles  OL,  nor  did 
he  ever  return  into  Italy.  Henoe  arose  the  story  of  bii 
hanring  been  a  pupil  of  Primsctiooio,  and  taking  from  him  his 
cognomen  of  Abate ;  when  in  fsust  he  drew  that  title  from  his 
own  family.  About  1740  there  were  remaining  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  the  Histories  of  Ulysses,  to  the  number  ^  thirty-eigbt) 
painted  by  Niccolo  from  designs  of  Primaticoio ;  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  any  of  his  works  executed  in  Fnrace.  According  to 
Algarotti,  it  was  afterwards  destroyed,  though  engravings  of  it, 
from  the  hand  of  Van-Thulden,  a  pupil  of  Bubens,  still  remain. 
Niceolo's  family,  also,  for  along  period,  continued  to  main- 
tain a  r^utation  in  many  branebes  of  the  art.  One  of  his 
brothers,  Pietro  Paolo,  distinguished  himself  by  his  happ;^ 
manner  of  representing  warlike  skirmishes,  in  particular  tlw 
terrific  charges  of  horse  ;  several  small  pictures  in  the  dueal 
gallery,  from  their  peculiar  character,  are  thus  aeoribed  to  his 
hand  ;  and  they  are  to  be  seen  placed  iomiediately  below  those 
of  the  £neid.  In  the  Chronicle  of  LaneiJlotto  we  meet  with 
Gittlio  Camillo,  son  of  Niccolo,  who  accompanied  his  father 
into  France ;  his  name  thus  remaining  nearly  unknown  in 
Italy.  The  most  distinguished  name  in  the  family  after 
Niccolo,  is  tliat  of  Ercole,  son  of  Giulio,  though  its  lustre  was 
impaired  by  an  abandoned  course  of  life,  productive  of  great 
unhappiness.  He  painted  a  good  deal  ;  but,  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  with  persons  of  his  character,  he  diminished 
the  value  of  his  productions  by  the  haste  and  inaccuracy  of 
his  hand.  Of  his  superior  merit,  however,  we  are  assured  by 
the  number  of  commissions  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Mode- 
nese  court,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  more  credit  than 
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to  the  venal  straans  of  Marino,  who  extols  him  to  the  Bkie& 
His  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  remaining  in  the  ducal 
gal]eiy,  wonld  be  sofficient  to  establish  his  fame  ;  it  is  in  his 
finest  manner,  and  in  many  points  displays  much  of  the  taste 
of  the  Venetian  school.  His  most  extensire  work  was  pro* 
dueed  for  the  hall  of  council,  where  he  had  a  companion  and 
a  riTEfcl  in  Schedone,  assisting  him  in  those  pictures  which  they 
nadertook  in  conjunction,  and  yieing  with  him  in  his  separate 
works.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  esteemed  any  diminution  of  his 
merit  to  have  been  surpassed  by  so  great  a  competitor.  The 
last  of  these  family  artists  is  Pietro  Paolo,  son  of  Ercole,  who 
died  in  his  mght  and  thirtieth  year,  1680.  I  include  his  name 
here^  in  order  not  to  separate  lum  from  his  ancestors,  of  none  of 
whom  he  was  unworthy.  Though  hardly  with  equal  genius,  he 
pursued  the  manner  of  his  father  ;  thcare  is  a  tame  expression 
in  seyeral  of  his  best  authenticated  fueees  ;  I  say  best  authenti- 
cated, because  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  consider  some 
pictures,  attributed  to  him,  as  inferior  specimens  of  his  Cftther, 
or  the  best  of  his  oim. 

Besides  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  BaffiwUo,  I  find  other 
artists  of  Medena,  who  during  the  sixteenth  century  became 
attached  to  a  difierent  style ;  and  no  one  among  these  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Ercole  de'  S^tti,  an  excellent  engrarer,  as  well  as 
a  painter  of  considerable  merit  A  few  of  his  altar-pieces  re- 
main at  Modena ;  and  I  have  seen,  though  very  rarely,  some 
little  pieces  painted  for  galleries,  dignifi^  rather  than  beau- 
tiful in  point  of  design.  He  is  cautioiis  and  studied  in  the 
naked  parts^  nearly  equal  to  the  style  of  the  Florentines, 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  and  strong  in  his  colouring.  We  find 
his  name  subscribed  Ercole  dd  Setd,  and  also  in  Latin, 
Hercuk$  SepHm%ts$.  Along  with  his  name  Yedriani  enume- 
rates that  of  a  Francesco  Mi^onnina,  entitling  him  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  artists  in  the  city ;  but  there  is  too  little 
of  his  renaming  in  Modena  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  style. 
As  little  also  remains  of  Giovanni  Batista  Ingoni,  a  rival  of 
Niccolo,  as  he  is  termed  by  Vasari ;  and  what  yet  exists  is 
by  no  means  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  I  have  discovered 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  Gio.  Batista  Codibue,  though  I  have 
read  of  his  Annunciation  at  the  Carmine  being  highly  esteem- 
ed, besides  other  productions  both  in  painting  and  sculpture* 
2  a2 
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High  oommondations  hare  likewise  been  bestowed  upcm 
Domenico  Gamevale  for  bis  frescos,  that  have  now  perished, 
though  a  few  oil-paintings  still  exist,  held  in  much  esteem; 
one  of  the  Epiphany,  belonging  to  one  of  the  prince's  collec- 
tions, and  another  of  the  Giroamcision,  in  the  pakoe  of  the 
Conti  Ceai.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  Rome ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  he  was  the  artist  selected  to 
restore  the  pictures  of  Michelangelo,  as  we  find  recorded  in 
the  notes  to  Yasari. 

Reggie  boasts  the  honour  of  having  derived  its  first  school 
from  RaffaeUo;  and  Bernardino  Zacchetti  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  his  disciples,  though  the  authorities  cited  to 
this  effect  by  most  historians  are  not  entirely  conclusive.  Per- 
haps his  picture  at  S.  Prospero,  designed  and  coloured  in  the 
taste  of  Garofolo,  and  others  which  partake  of  that  of  Bafiaello, 
may  have  ffi^en  rise  to  this  opinion.  But  Italy  then  abounded 
with  the  disciples  of  that  great  master,  no  longer  instructed^ 
indeed,  by  his  voice,  but  by  his  paintings  and  engravipgs. 
The  works,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  him  in  B^me,  and 
the  assistance  afforded  to  Bonarruoti,  in  his  labours  at  the 
Sistine  chapel,  ate  assertions  of  Azzari,  contained  in  his 
Compendioy  which  remain  unquestioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
We  might,  more  easily,  however,  grant  him  the  proposition 
of  Giarola  having  been  a  pupil  of  Gorreggio,  andas  such  I  have 
reserved  him  for  the  school  of  Parma. 

Not  long  after  these  flourished  Lelio  Orsi,  of  Reggio. 
Banished  from  his  native  place,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Novellara,  a  city  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Gonsaghi,  where 
he  established  himself,  and  derived  his  name  of  Lelio  da 
Novellaia.  This  distinguished  character,  of  whom  no  account 
had  been  given,  beyond  a  slight  notice  in  the  Abbecedario,  has 
recently  been  honoured  with  an  excellent  life,  &om  the  pen  of 
the  Cavalier  Tirabosohi,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  aouroes. 
Whether  he  was  really  a  disciple  of  Gorreggio  still  remains  a 
disputed  point  with  historians,  though  it  is  certain  he  flou- 
rished sufficiently  near,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  phuse,  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  him.  He,  at  least,  studied  and 
Copied  his  works,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  in  a  copy  of 
the  celebrated  Night,  in  possession  of  the  noble  house  of  Gas- 
sola,  at  Yeiona.    Nor  are  there  wanting  writers  who  maintaia 
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tliat  Parma,  like^nse,  was  embellished  by  bis  band,  a  city  is 
wbiofa  the  cbief  ornaments  of  tbat  scbool  employed  themselves. 
And  there  are  false  accounts,  still  in  some  measure  credited,  of 
bis  having  been  a  pnpil  of  Michelangelo ;  of  Correggio  having 
coriesponded  with  him,  and  even  consulted  him  in  bis  designs. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  he  is  an  ingenious,  accurate,  and  powerful 
designer.  Whether  he  imbib^  his  taste  at  Rome,  as  Tira- 
boadii,  upon  the  authority  of  a  MS.,  seems  to  believe ;  or  from 
Oiulio  in  the  city  of  Mantua ;  or,  again,  from  studying  the 
•designs  and  moddLs  of  Michelangelo ;  a  knowledge  of  the  path 
being  itself  sufficient  to  enable  enlightened  spirits  to  run  the 
^ame  career  with  success.  Decidedly  his  design  is  not  of  the 
Lombard  school ;  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
him  one  of  the  scholars  of  Correggio,  in  which  case  his  earlier 
pieces,  at  least,  would  have  partaken  of  a  less  robust  character. 
He  has  admirably  succeeded,  however,  in  attaining  the  same 
grace  in  his  chiaroscuro,  in  the  spreading  of  his  colours,  and  in 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  youthful  heads.  Both  Reggio 
and  Novellara  possess  many  of  his  pictures  in  fresco,  now,  for 
the  most  part,  perished ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  Francesco  III.  for  such  as  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Modena,  in  the  palace  of  his  highness,  transferred  thither  from 
the  fortress  of  Novellara.  Few  of  his  altar-pieces  remain  in 
public  in  either  of  the  cities,  the  rest  being  removed ;  one  of 
which  last,  representing  the  Saints  Rocco  and  Sebastiano,  along 
with  S.  Giobbe,  I  happened  to  meet  with  in  the  studio  of 
Signer  Armanno,  at  Bologna.  A  few  others  attributed  to  him 
at  Parma,*  at  Ancona^  and  at  Mantua,  are  by  no  means  of  so 
Authentic  a  character ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Lelio,  dividing  his  time  between  Reggio  and  Novellara,  never 
absented  himself  from  those  places  long  together ;  and  has  thus 
remained  less  known  than  many  other  painters  of  inferior  rank. 
"Tlie  silence  of  Yasari,  of  Lomazzo,  of  Baldinucci,  as  well  as 
the  chief  part  of  foreigners,  is  thus  likewise  accounted  for. 

From  the  school  of  Lelio,  in  all  probability,  sprang  Jacopo 
Borbone^  of  Novellara,  who,  in  the  year  1614,  painted  a  por- 
tion of  the  cloister  at  the  church  of  the  Osservanti,  in  Mantua; 
Also,  Orazio  Perucci,  of  whom  there  remain  various  pictures  in 

*  See  Father  Aff^,  pp.  27—124. 
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private  houfies,  and  an  altar-pieee  at  8.  GioTanni.  Raffaello 
Motta  was  undoubtedly  a  pupil  of  Oni,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Raffaellino  da  R^gio,  who  left  in  his  nattve  phiee 
a  few  of  his  productions  in  fresco;  an  ajBtonishing  genius, 
deserving  of  Rome  for  his  theatre  of  action,  as  indeed  I  before 
observed,  and  of  being  lamented  like  a  new  BaffaeUo,  prema- 
turely passing  away. 

At  tliis  period  Carpi  had  to  boast  the  name  of  Orazio  Gril- 
lenzone,  who  resided  mostly  in  Ferrara,  where,  enjoying  the 
acquaintance  of  Tasso,  he  was  honoured  and  immortalized  by 
his  pen,  being  rendered  the  subject  of  that  dialogue,  bearing 
for  its  title,  '^  II  Grillenzone,  or  the  EpitapL"  But  none  i 
his  paintings  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  city ;  and  even  what 
remains  of  his  in  Carpi  is  of  a  vezy  dispntabie  character.  I  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  celebrated  Giiolamo  of  Carpi ;  beeanse 
ho  was  in  fsict  a  native  of  Ferraxa,  as  I  elsewhere  observed. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  of  Ugo  da  Carpi,  as  a  painter :  he  was 
of  an  inferior  genius  when  he  implied  himself  to  his  pencil ; 
and  fell  still  further  below  medicKsrity  whan  he  became  whim- 
sical enough  to  paint  with  his  fingers,  recording  the  exploit 
upon  the  canvas,  as  he  did  in  the  figure  of  the  Yolto  Saoto, 
the  Holv  Face,  at  S.  Pietro,  in  Rome.  Still  we  ought  to  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  his  merit,  as  the  inventor  of  wood 
engraving  in  two,  and  next  in  three  blocks,  or  pieces^  by  whidt 
he  expressed  the  three  different  tints^  the  shade,  the  middle 
tintsy  and  the  light.*     In  this  way  he  produced  many  designs 

*  The  GermanB  cUim  the  inve&tioii  of  the  art  of  engimTing  in  wood, 
in  ehiaro»eurOt  befiore  Ugo  announced  it  to  the  Italians.  For  this,  tfaef 
produce  the  cards  of  Gio.  Ulderico  Pilgrim,  whidi,  although  Gotkict  ob- 
eenres  Huber  (p.  89),  produce  an  admirabh  ^fftet  in  regard  to  eilM- 
rotctiro.  They  make  out  the  inventor  to  be  Tery  ancient,  cnmncrating 
Mair  and  others,  equally  celebrated  at  the  same  period.  We  are  told 
nothing,  however,  in  regard  to  their  mechanism,  whidi  was  probably  not 
the  same  as  that  of  Ugo. 

It  will  not  here  be  thought  IneleTant  to  record  the  new  method  of  en- 
graying  in  the  Dutch  manner,  in  imitation  of  coloared  designs,  tfaon^ 
not  executed  by  process  of  wood,  but  of  copper.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Tuscany,  through  the  efforts  of  the  mstuiguished  Cosimo  Rossi,  a 
gentleman  of  Pistoia,  and  vice-president  of  the  academy.  After  Tarious 
experiments,  and  making  the  first  trials  upon  some  representatioiis  of 
tombs,  in  the  solid  Egyptian  style  of  his  own  invention,  it  soon  became 
also  imitated  in  other  modes  of  epgradng,  and  more  especially  in  the 
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and  inventions  of  Raffaello,  with  greater  clearness  than  even 
Marc  Antonio  had  before  done ;  besides  opening  to  posterity 
a  new  path,  as  it  were,  of  painting  in  chiaroscuro,  very  easily 
imitated  and  multiplied.  Yasari  particularly  treats  upon  it  at 
the  close  of  his  Introduction  ;  and  there,  no  less  than  in  other 
places,  commends  the  genius  of  Ugo  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
that  was  ever  directed  towards  the  fine  arts. 

Vtoffffio  Pittorieo  of  TrabaUesi.  It  were  desirable  that  the  before- 
mentiooed  genUeman  ahoold  eontiBae  to  apply  the  fame  in  works  of 
arddtectare  and  perspectWe ;  In  wluch  he  soeoeeda  admirably  also  with 
his  pencil,  very  happily  emtdating  the  style  of  Canaletto.  The  method 
ought  to  be  ejqplained  very  minntdy ;  but  it  is  both  too  complicate  and 
too  eztensiTe  to  be  adapted  to  the  degree  of  brevity  we  ha?^  bound  our- 
selves to  observe  upon  similar  subjects. 
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The  Modeneae  Artists  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  dbkAj  follow  the 
example  of  the  Bolognese. 

The  taste  introdaced  by  Manari  into  Modena  and  the  state, 
together  with  the  example  of  Correggio  and  Lelio,  did  not 
become  wholly  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  centuir.  It  was  in 
some  measnie  continued  by  several  of  their  pupils  and  imita- 
tors, but  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  Caraoci  grew  into  greater 
credit,  gradually  extending  their  influence  over  the  other 
schools  of  Italy,  it  began  to  decline  apace.  It  la  well  known 
that  some  of  theModenese  frequented  their  academy,  andBarto- 
lommeo  Schedone  is  included  by  Malvasia  among  the  scholars 
of  the  Caracci.  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  must  conclude,  either 
that  his  first  productions  are  not  known,  or  that  he  merely 
sainted  that  school,  as  it  were,  from  the  threshold  ;  inasmucSi 
as  the  larger  works  which  are  pointed  out  as  his,  betray  few 
traces  of  the  style  of  the  Caracci.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  he  employed  himself  in  following  the  successors  of  Raf- 
faello  in  his  native  place,  and  in  particular  Correggio,  of  whom 
there  remained  so  many  original  pieces.  His  pieces  in  fresco, 
executed  in  competition  with  Ercole  Abati,  about  1604,  still 
exist  in  the  public  palace  ;  and  among  these  is  the  beantifnl 
history  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  Seven  Sisters,  who  are  meant 
to  represent  Harmony ;  whoever  observes  these  will  find  they 
possess  a  mixture  of  the  two  characters  before  alluded  to. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  the  cathedral,  a  half-figure  of  S.  Gemi- 
uiano,  with  an  infant  boy  restored  by  him  to  life,  supporting 
himself  by  the  saint's  stafi*,  and  apparently  returning  hia 
thanks.  It  may  be  enumerated  among  the  best  of  his 
works,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Cor* 
reggio.  The  same  resemblance  was  affirmed  from  that  period 
in  other  of  his  pictures  transferred  else^irhere ;  and  Marini 
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mentioQB  them  in  one  of  laa  letters  as  a  kind  of  plienomenon. 
Scanelli,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Sche- 
done,  also  confirms  snch  an  opinion ;  though  to  make  the  imi- 
tation complete^  he  would  hare  wished  a  little  more  practice 
and  solidity,  in  which  I  rather  think  he  alludes  to  his  perspec- 
tive and  design,  not  always  quite  correct  For  the  rest  his 
figures,  both  in  their  character  and  their  action,  are  very 
pleasing,  while  his  colouring  in  fresco  is  rery  yiyid  and  lively ; 
in  oils  he  is  more  serious,  but  more  harmonious,  though  not 
always  free  from  the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  bad  grounds 
usuu  in  the  age  of  the  Garaeci.  His  pictures  on  a  larger 
scale,  such  as  his  Pieti^  now  in  the  acwiemy  of  Parma,  are 
extremely  rare,  and  also  his  history-pieces,  as  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  and  that«of  the  Y iigin,  placed  for  lateral  ornaments 
to  an  altar-piece  by  Filippo  Bellini.  Of  his  Holy  Families, 
and  little  sacred  pieces,  there  are  some  remaining ;  such  as 
are  found  in  galleries  being  highly  valuable,  so  much  so,  that 
Tiraboschi  records  the  sum  of  4,000  crowns  having  been  re- 
quired for  one  of  them.  The  court  of  Naples  is  extremly  rich 
in  them,  having,  together  with  the  other  Famesian  pictures, 
obtained  also  those  painted  by  Schedone  while  in  the  service 
of  Duke  Kanuccio,  his  most  liberal  patron.  This  artist  pro- 
duced but  little,  being  seduced  by  the  love  of  gambling ;  nor 
did  he  survive  very  long  after  losing  a  large  sum  of  money, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1615. 

The  three  following  names  belong  to  the  school  of  the 
Caracci,  also  in  regard  to  style.  Giacomo  Gavedone,  born  in 
Sajssuolo,  but  absent  from  the  state  after  the  period  of  youth, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  disciples  of  Lodovico.  Giulio 
Secchiari,  of  Modena,  resided  also  at  Rome,  and  in  Mantua, 
where  he  produced  several  excellent  pictures  for  the  court, 
which  perished  in  the  sack  of  1630.  What  remains  of  him  in 
his  native  place,  and  in  particular  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  cathedral,  with  four  crowns 
around,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  lively  regret,  that  Giulio 
should  not  be  equally  well  known  in  different  collections,  with 
the  other  disciples  of  the  Caracci.  Camillo  Gavassetti,  like- 
wise of  Modena,  may  boast  also  of  a  greater  degree  of  merit 
than  of  fame ;  no  less  because  he  died  young,  than  because  of 
his  Attaching  himself  to  works  in  fresco,  which,  confined  to 
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the  place  in  whieh  they  are  produced,  confine  aleo  the  lepnta- 
tion  of  ihe  artiat.  He  his  better  known  in  Piacenza  Uao  in 
Modena,  Parma»  or,  indeed,  any  other  city.  One  of  his  paint- 
ings adorns  the  presbjrtery  of  the  church  of  8.  AntoniiiQ, 
accompanied  with  figures  taken  from  the  Apocalypse,  so  finely 
executed  as  to  induce  Queicino,  when  coming  to  Piacenza  to 
complete  his  finest  work,  to  bestow  the  highest  commendation 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  still  enumemted  among  the  chief  omaineDts 
of  that  rich  and  ornate  city.  There  is  something  so  grand, 
spirited,  and  choice^  in  its  whole  expression,  combined  with  so 
much  grajce  and  harmony  of  tints,  tnat  it  equally  surprises  us 
when  viewed  together,  and  satisfies  us  when  examined  pait  by 
part  The  action  only  is  sometimes  too  extravagant,  and 
some  of  the  figures  are  hardly  snfficientlT  studied.  In  fiact, 
this  artist  preferred  expedition  to  high  finish ;  and  held  a  dis- 
pute, reported  by  Bal<tinuoci«  with  Tiarini,  wiio  praotiaad  and 
maintained  the  oontraiy,  a  plan  by  which,  in  all  works  of  im- 
portance, he  waspreferied  to  him  in  Paima.  In  Banta  Maria 
di  Campagna^  at  Piaoenss  Jiowever,  whrne  they  botii  painted 
scriptural  histories  in  opposition,  Qavassetti  maintains  his 
ground  against  Tiarini  and  other  competitors,  very  nnmtfous 
and  distinguished  for  that  period. 

When  the  pupils  of  the  Caraoci  succeeded  their  masters  in 
Bologna^  the  young  artists  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Modena 
continued  to  receive  instructions  from  them,  being  highly 
esteemed  in  the  court  of  Este.  At  that  period  flourished 
Francesco  I.  and  Alfonso  lY.,  both  of  whom,  aocoiding  to 
the  history  of  Malvasia,  were  greatly  attached  to  the  followers 
of  the  Cancel ;  some  of  these  they  invited  into  their  ser- 
vice, others  they  employed  in  their  pahtoes,  and  at  their  poUie 
festivals ;  and  from  all  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  designs 
and  pictures  which  they  might  exhibit  in  their  churches,  or  in 
their  grand  collection  of  paintings,  rendered  by  their  means 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe.  Hence  the  artists  who  next 
follow,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  among  whom  is 
Bomani  of  Beggio,  will  be  included  in  one  school.  It  seems 
certain  that  Romani  studied  in  Venice,  and  there  became 
attached  to  Paolo,  whose  stylo  he  adopted  in  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Rosario ;  and  even  more  so  to  Tintoretto,  whose  rules  he 
usually  practised,  and  very  successfully. 


Guido  Beni  was  either  tbe  master  or  the  prototype  of  Glo. 
Batista  Peaari ;  if  this  artist,  who  resembles  Guido  in  his 
Madonna  at  S.  Paolo,  imitated  him  as  closely  in  his  other 
works.  But  of  this  we  cannot  judge,  as  he  flourished  only- 
daring  a  short  period,  and  part  of  that  time  in  Venice,  where 
he  died  before  enjojring  any  degree  of  £une.  Guido  himself 
undoubtedly  bestowed  his  instructions  on  Lnca  da  Reggio, 
and  on  Bernardo  Gervi  da  Modena.  Luca  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  book.  The  second,  aooordii^  to  the  judgment 
of  Guido,  was  possessed  of  distinguished  talents  for  design ; 
and  though  meeting  witii  a  premature  fate  in  the  pestilence  of 
1630,  he  left  behind  him  works  in  the  cathedral,  and  other 
cbmrches,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  those  of  Luca.  From  the 
same  school  sprung  Gioyanni  Boulaoger,  of  Troyes,  painter 
to  the  court  of  Modena,  and  master  in  that  city.  We  find,  ia 
the  ducal  palace,  various  specimens  of  his  pencil  truly  delicate, 
though  his  want  of  good  grounds  in  many  'pictures  ooea* 
sionally  casts  some  reflection  upon  his  merit.  He  is  happy  in 
his  inventions,  warm  and  harmonious  in  his  colours,  spirited 
in  his  attitudes,  but  not  without  scnne  touch  of  excesnve 
entlinsiasm.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  if  a  genuine  pro- 
duction, is  sufficient  to  establish  his  chanuiter ;  although  the 
figure  of  Agamemnon  may  appear  roiled  in  a  capricious  style, 
scarcely  adapted  to  an  heroic  subjeet  Two  of  his  best  imitators 
and  disciples  are  Tommaso  Costa,  of  Sassuolo,  and  Sigismondo 
Caula,  of  Modena ;  the  first  of  whom  succeeded  as  a  powerful 
colourist,  of  very  general  talent,  and  was  eagerly  employed 
by  the  neighbouring  courts  and  cities  in  perspective,  in  hmd- 
scape,  and  in  figures.  Beggio,  wheie  he  usually  resided, 
retains  many  of  his  productions :  Modena  has  several,  and  in 
particuLur  the  cupola  of  S.  Yincenzo  bears  proud  testimony  to 
his  merit.  Caula  left  his  native  place,  only  in  order  to 
improve  his  knowledge  in  Venice.  Thence  he  returned  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  copious  and  richly^colonied  style,  as 
Orlandi  very  justly  remarks,  in  regard  to  his  great  picture  of 
the  Plague,  at  S.  Carlo.  He  subsequently  changed  his  tints, 
which  became  more  languid,  and  in  such  taste  are  most  of  the 
pictures  he  produced  for  the  ornament  of  altars  and  cabinets. 

Many  artists  of  Beggio  were  initiated  in  the  art  by  Lionello 
Spada,  and  by  Desani,  his  pupil  and  assistant  in  the  numerous 
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laboars  he  executed  at  that  place.  Among  these  are  Sebas* 
tiano  Vercelleei,  Pietro  Martiie  Armani,  and  in  particnkr 
Ozano  Talami,  wh<s  not  content,  like  the  rest,  to  remain  in 
his  native  place,  trayersed  Italy,  studied  with  unwearied  care 
the  models  of  the  Caraoci,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
figures,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  their  scholars: 
While  at  Itome»  which  he  twice  visited,  he  devoted  himself 
much  to  perspective,  and  very  scrupulouBly  observes  its  rules 
in  the  noble  and  extensive  representations  of  architectuml 
objects,  which  he  introduced  into  his  compositions.  In  all 
respects  his  style  is  inclined  rather  to  solidity  than  to  amenity. 
His  native  place  boasts  many  of  his  labours,  and  more  espe- 
cially ti^o  large  pictures  al>ounding  in  figures,  preeerved  in 
the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral.  Jaoopo  Baccarini  was  an 
imitator  of  his  style,  two  of  whose  pictures  have  been 
engraved  by  Buonvidni ;  a  Eiposo  di  Ekfiito^  and  a  S,  Alento 
Marto^  both  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  S.  Filippo.  This 
.artist's  manner  displays  much  judgment,  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  grace.  Mattia  jBenedetti,  a  priest  of  Iteg;^o, 
commended  in  the  Abbecedario,  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
perspective  by  Talami  himself,  and,  together  with  his  brother 
Lodovioo,  occupies  an  honourable  place  in  this  class.  Paolo 
Emilio  Besenzi,  a  particular  imitator  of  Albano,  either  from 
natural  taste  or  education,  differs  a  good  deal  in  the  former 
from  Lionello.  Reggie  retains  many  pieces,  especialljr  at 
8.  Pietro,  highly  cr^itable  to  this  artist's  talents ;  besides 
statues  and  buildings  in  very  good  taste ;  as  he.  succeeded  in 
uniting,  like  some  of  the  best  among  the  ancients,  the  various 
qualities  of  the  three  sister  arts. 

Guercino  likewise  presented  the  state  with  an  excellent 
echolar  in  Antonio  Triva  di  Reggie.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Venice,  whither  he 
conducted  his  sister  Flamminia,  who  possessed  a  genius  for 
the  art  Here  they  both  employed  themselves  in  several 
public  works,  which  acquired  for  them  the  commendation  of 
Boschini.  Occasionally  he  adheres  so  faithfully  to  his  master, 
as  in  the  Orto  at  Piacenza,  as  not  even  to  yield  to  Cesare 
Gennari.  In  other  pieces  he  is  more  free;  though  still  his 
manner  retains  strong  traces  of  his  school,  really  beautiful,  as 
it  is  pronounced  by  Zanetti,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  full  of 
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truth.  He  finally  yiaited  tbe  ooart  of  Bavaria,  where  he  was 
employed  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

To  Guercino,  also,  we  must  refer  another  imitator  of  his 
style,  in  Lodoyico  Laua.  He  was  instrocted,  however,  by 
Scarselliui,  and  from  that  circumstance,  has  been  enumerated 
by  some  among  the  artists  of  Ferrara.  But  Lana,  most 
likely,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Modena,  in  whose  city  he 
resided  and  held  his  school.  His  reputation  there  is  great,  as 
well  on  account  of  many  very  beautiful  pieces,  as  more  par- 
ticularly for  that  in  the  Chiesa  del  Yoto,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented Modena  freed  from  the  scourge  of  the  plague.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  never  produced  a  finer  specimen  of 
bis  art,  and  there  are  few,  at  this  time,  in  those  churches,  that 
can  be  said  to  rival  it  in  point  of  composition,  in  force  of 
colouring,  harmony,  and  a  certain  novelty  and  abundance  of 
images,  that  produce  surprise  in  the  spectator.  Lana  is  one 
of  ^e  freest  among  the  imitators  of  Guercino ;  his  touch  is 
the  same,  though  less  strong,  and  in  taste  they  exactly  coin- 
cide. In  his  motions  he  has  something  of  Tintoretto,  or  more 
properly  of  Scarsellini ;  but  in  his  colours,  and  the  expressions 
of  his  countenances,  he  preserves  an  originality  of  character. 
Pesari  and  he  were  rivals,  as  were  the  masters  whom  they 
respectively  followed,  on  account  of  their  contrast  of  style. 
Pesari,  however,  seemed  to  yield,  as  he  transferred  his  talents 
to  Venice,  while  his  competitor  became  the  director  of  an 
academy  in  Modena,  which,  supported  by  his  credit,  theiv 
became  celebrated  throughout  Italy.  The  name  of  Lana 
continues  to  maintain  its  ground  in  Bologna  and  other  adjacent 
places,  while  it  is  not  unknown  in  Lower  Italj.  The  chief 
part  of  his  specimens  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  consist  of 
heads  of  aged  men,  full  of  dignity,  and  touched  with  a  certain 
boldness  of  hand,  which  declares  the  master. 

Those  who  flourished  after  him,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Modena  and  the  state,  were  for  the  most  part  educated  else- 
where. Bonaventura  Lamberti,  of  Carpi,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  Roman  school,  was  instructed  by  Cignani ;  and  there  he 
had  a  noble  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  At  the 
same  period  flourished  Francesco  Stringa,  in  Modena,  where 
he  painted  a  good  deal  in  a  style,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
approached,  or  seemed  rather  ambitions  of  approaching,  that 
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of  Lana,  and  Gaercino  himself.  By  some,  he  is  sapposed  to 
haye  been  a  pupil  of  the  first ;  by  others,  of  the  second  of 
these  artists ;  bat  it  is  known  only  with  certainty,  that  he 
formed  himself  upon  their  model,  and  that  of  other  excellent 
masters,  whose  works,  during  his  superintendence  of  the  great 
Este  gallery,  he  might  consult  at  his  pleasure.  Endowed 
with  a  rich  imagination,  spirited  and  rapid  in  execBtion,  he 
produced  mneh,  which  was  greatly  commended,  both  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  the  churclm.  Mis  distinguishing  okaiae- 
teristio  is  the  depth  of  his  shades,  the  somewhat  dispropor- 
tioned  length  of  his  figures,  and  an  inclination  to  the  capri- 
-cious  in  his  actions  and  composition.  When  in  advanced 
years,  he  began  to  deteriorate  in  style,  b  case  common  to  most 
artists. 

He  was  the  first  master  of  Jaeopo  ZoboK,  who,  proceeding 
from  Modena  into  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Borneo  settled  there, 
and  died  in  1761,  with  the  reputation  of  a  good  aitist.  This 
he  in  a  high  degree  acquired  by  his  labours  in  the  cfauroh  of 
S.  Eustachio,  where  he  is  distinguished  amongt  the  more 
modem  productions  by  his  S.  Girokmo,  displaying  singular 
diligence,  polish,  and  harmony  of  colours,  by  no  means  gene- 
ral in  those  times.  The  Primaziale  of  Pisa  also  boaeSed  a 
grand  picture  by  his  hand,  representing  S.  Matteo,  in  the  aet 
of  dedicating  a  young  princess  to  a  holy  life,  by  the  imposi* 
tion  of  the  sacred  yeil.  Two  other  artists  of  Modena,  Fran- 
cesco Yellani  and  Antonio  Consetti,  who  died  near  the  same 
time,  not  yeiy  long  ago,  were  instructed  in  the  art  by  Stringa 
and  his  school.  Both  are  in  a  taste  moch  resembling  that  of 
the  Bolognese  of  their  own  age.  The  former  however,  is  not 
so  accurate  in  point  of  design  as  the  latter,  a  strict  and  com- 
mendable master  in  that  art.  It  is  true,  he  has  a  cmdeness 
of  coloura,  not  very  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  no  nisw  circumetance 
in  an  artist  educated  in  the  school  of  Creti*  Both  Modena 
and  the  state  are  in  possession  of  many  of  their  pieces. 

Still  more  modem  artists  hare  supported  with  honour  the 
reputation  of  such  predecessors ;  but  I  could  not  here,  withont 
deviating  from  my  original  system,  venture  to  mention  them. 
The  place  will  invariably  serve  to  forward  instruction ;  a  col- 
lection  of  designs  and  paintings  being  now  exhibited  in  the 
ducal  gallery,  which  does  honour  to  Italy,  no  less  than  to  the 
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noble  taste  of  the  flEtiuily  of  Este  that  established  it  Nor  has 
it  omitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  provide  for  yonng  artists  the 
assistance  qf  the  academy,  which  continued  to  flonrish  there, 
from  the  times  of  Lana,  often  closed,  and  afterwards  re- 
opened, until  beyond  the  age  of  Consetti.  But  it  proved  too 
difficult  an  attempt  to  support  another  academy  so  near  that 
of  Bologna,  so  widely  distinguished  and  attended.* 

The  same  celebrated  state,  so  fruitful  in  eyery  kind  of 
merit,  produced  also  able  professors  in  other  branches  of  the 
art.  Lodoyioo  Bertuoci,  of  Modena,  was  a  painter  of  capricci, 
which  were  at  that  period  much  admired  and  admitted  even 
into  palaces;  and  perhaps  there  are  many  of  his  specimens 
still  preserved  there,  but  known  under  other  names.  A  Pel- 
legrino  Ascani,  of  Carpi,  was  an  admirable  flower-painter, 
snd  was  succeeded,  after  a  l<mg  interval,  by  Felice  Rnbbiani. 
This  last  was  a  scholar  of  Bettini^  the  companion  of  his  tra- 
vels and  the  imitator  of  his  taste.  He  was  a  £Eivourite  at 
court,  in  the  cities,  and  the  vicinity ;  and  had  commissions 
bestowed  upon  him  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  pictures,  by 
the  Maicheei  Biva,^  of  Mantua,  all  of  which  he  varied  in  the 
meet  astonishing  manner.  There  was,  moreover,  a  Matteo 
Ck>loretti,  from  Beggio,  excellent  in  portraits,  and  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Margherita  Gabassi,  who  succeeded  admirably  in 
hmnorous  pieces.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  name  of  Paolo 
Gibertoni,  of  Modena,  who  settled  at  Lucca,  and  for  this  rea- 
son less  known  in  his  native  place.  Hb  grotesques  in  fresco 
boast  no  ordinary  merit ;  and  these  he  varied  with  every  spe- 
eies  of  strange  animals,  executed*  with  great  spirit  He 'was 
likewise  very  pleasing  in  his  landscapes,  which  rose  in  value 
after  his  death,  and  are  still  much  esteemed. 

Most  part  of  the  artists  of  the  Modenese  state  distinguished 
themselves  in  ornamental  work  and  in  architecture ;  such  as 
Girolamo  Comi,  whose  fine  perspectives  deserved  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  superior  figures;  and  Gio.  Batista  Modonino, 
called  by  mistake  Madonnino  in  the  Dictionary  of  Artists,  who 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Rome,  and  probably  left  several 

*  Tbe  latest  attempt  to  restore  it  was  made  m  1786,  wiwn  it  oontinued 
t(» iloiiriflli  witiL  some  credit,  dnriDg  ten  years.  In  the  close  of  the  year 
1796  it  assmaed  the  name  of  sdbool,  as  I  before  remarked,  directed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  of  designing  figares,  together  with  a&  assistant. 
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frescos  in  the  Palazzo  Spada.  He  died  of  the  plague,  in  Naples, 
1656.  Antonio  loli  met  with  a  better  fate  there,  about  the  same 
period ;  having  acquired  the  theory  of  arohitoctore,  he  passed 
into  Rome,  and  entering  the  school  of  Pannini,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  architecture  and  ornamental 
work  known  to  the  present  century.  Applauded  in  the 
theatres  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  all  of  which  he 
adorned,  he  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  and  became  painter  to 
Carlo  III.  and  to  his  successor.  Giuseppe  Dallamano,  a 
weak  man,  and,  as  it  is  said,  unacquainted  with  his  alphabet, 
was  ignorant  eyen  of  the  common  principles  of  the  art ;  thoogk 
by  an  extraordinary  sort  of  talent,  and  especially  in  colouring, 
he  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  truly  surprising,  eyen  to  t£e 
learned ;  by  which  he  continued  to  live,  employing  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  royal  fiunily  at  Turin.  His  pupil  Faasetti 
was,  likewise,  an  extraordinary  character ;  applying  himael^ 
at  the  age  of  twenty*eight,  to  the  grinding  of  colours,  he  soon 
began  to  imitate  his  master ;  and  ultimately,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Francesco  Bibiena,  he  became  one  of  the  most  skilful 
among  the  theatrical  painters  of  Lombardy.  He  came  from 
Beggio,  as  well  as  his  contemporary  Zinani  and  the  younger 
Spaggiasi,  both  educated  in  the  school  of  Bibiena ;  although  of 
the  ^Either  of  Spaggiasi,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Pohind,  the  master's  name  remains  unknown.  To  these  we 
might  add  the  name  of  Bartoli,  Z&nniohelli,  Bauaoi,  and  <tf 
others,  either  yet  flourishing  or  deceased ;  names  by  which  the 
Cavalier  Tiraboschi  is  justified  in  observing,  that  **•  Beggio  had 
the  honour  of  having  at  all  times  produced  excellent  theatrical 
painters." 

Carpi  enjoys  a  different  kind  of  honour,  though  as  great  in 
its  way.  For  there  were  first  commenced  the  works  termed 
a  tcagliola  or  a  mtsehiay  of  mixed  workmanship,  the  first 
inventor  of  which  was  Guide  Fassi,  or  del  Conte.*  The 
stone,  called  selenite,  forms  the  first  ingredient  in  it     It  i» 

*  In  the  *<  Novdle  Letterarie  of  Florence/'  1771,  it  U  asserted  that 
this  art  was  introdaoed  abont  two  am  back  into  Tuscany,  giving  rise  to 
imitations  of  marbles,  besides  some  nncj-pieoes.  I  have  dil^ently  aooght 
after  specimens  thvs  antique,  both  at  Florence  and  at  VaUombroea,  wher& 
this  art  was  in  great  Togue ;  but  what  I  have  seen  are  very  trivial  in  their 
character,  nor  do  they  appear  of  so  ancient  a  date. 
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pounded  and  mixed  with  colours,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  glne,  Ihe  composition  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  forming 
a  kind  of  marble,  capable,  with  furtiber  care,  of  taking  a 
gradnal  polish.  The  first  trial  was  made  upon  cornices,  which 
thus  assume  the  appearance  of  fine  marbles ;  and  there  remain 
also  in  Carpi,  of  the  same  composition,  two  altars  bj  the  hand 
of  Guido  himself.  His  fellow^oitizens  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  diBooverj ;  some  adding  one  thing  to  it,  and 
eome  another.  Annibid  Grifibni,  a  pupil  of  Guido,  applied  it 
to  monuments,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  composition  of 
pctnres,  intended  to  represent  engravings  upon  copper,  as 
well  as  pictures  in  oil ;  an  attempt  not  very  successful,  inso* 
much  that  the  specimens  by  his  son  Gaspero  are  not  valued 
beyond  a  few  tabernacles,  and  things  in  a  similar  taste. 
Giovanni  Cavignani  afforded  assistance  first  to  Guido,  and 
next  to  Griffoni,  surpassing  both  in  a  skilful  application  of  the 
art.  Thus,  the  altar  of  6.  Antonio,  in  the  church  of  S.  Nicoolo, 
at  Carpi,  is  still  pointed  out  as  something  extraordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  columns  of  porphyry,  and  adorned  with  a  pallium 
embroidered  with  lace ;  an  exact  imitation  of  the  covers  of  the 
altar,  while  it  is  ornamented  in  the  margin  with  medals, 
bearing  beautiful  figures.  Nor  is  the  monument  from  the 
hand  of  one  Ferrari  in  the  cathedral,  less  perfect  in  its  kind ; 
where  the  marbles  are  so  admirably  counterfeited,  ^t  several 
tourists  of  the  best  tasto  have  been  induced  to  break  a  small 
portion,  to  convince  themselves  of  the  fact.  There  are,  also, 
pictures  preserved  in  private  houses  thus  drawn  by  Cavignani; 
one  of  which  consists  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  executed  with 
much  elegance,  in  possession  of  Signer  Cabassi. 

Leoni,  who  resided  in  Cremona,  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Griffoni,  and  the  artificer  of  two  very  beautiful  desks,  pre- 
served in  the  ducal  museum  at  Modena,  as  well  as  Paltronieri 
and  Mazzelli,  who  introduced  the  art  into  Romagna,  where  it 
still  continues  to  flourish.  TVe  there  meet  with  altars,  that 
equally  deceive  the  eye  by  their  colour,  and  the  touch  by  the 
freshness  of  the  marble.  But  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
Griffoni  was  a  priest  called  Gio.  Massa,  who,  together  with 
Gio.  Pozzuoli,  produced  wonderful  specimens  of  the  art  in  his 
native  place,  in  the  adjacent  cities,  in  Guastalla,  Novellara, 
and  elsewhere.    The  priest  proved  equally  successful  in  draw. 
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ing  distant  yiews,  gardens,  and  in  particnkr  arohiteeton, 
besides  adorning  with  it  tablets,  and  ooTerings  of  altan,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  xeaeh  the  rexy  peifeetion  of  the  art 
The  most  dignified  objects  possessed  by  Rome  were  tfaose 
which  he  most  delighted  in  for  his  views ;  sneh  as  the  fe^ade 
of  the  temple  of  the  Yatiean,  its  colonnade,  and  its  piasa. 
It  i4»pears  the  dnke  of  Chiastalla  took  singnlar  pleasure  it 
similaur  works;  and  at  his  desire  were  prepared  those  two 
little  taUes,  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Alberto  Pio,  cited  bj 
Tiraboschi,  and  which  were^  perhaps,  the  master-pieceB  il 
Massa.  No  objects  appealed  to  me  more  lemaikaUe  tbaa 
snch  works  abosnding  almost  in  eyety  chnieh.  tbroi^mrt 
those  parts ;  and  it  would  be  very  descrable  thai  the  plu  o( 
representing  architeotnral  views,  by  this  prooesis^  sfaoold 
become  more  frequent-  Massa  also  indnded  figures,  the 
honour  of  perfecting  which  has  £iUen  upon  Florence ;  a  snbjeci 
I  have  treated  in  my  first  volume  (p.  251).  I  shall  merely 
notice  here,  that  after  the  practice  of  modelling  had  been 
brought  to  vie  with  sculpture  ;  and  after  engraving  upon  wood 
had  so  well  counterfeited  works  of  design,  we  have  to  record 
this  third  invention,  belonging  to  a  state  of  no  great  dimen- 
sions. Such  a  &et  is  calculated  to  bring  into  still  higher 
estimation  the  geniuses  who  adorned  it*  l%ere  is  nothing  of 
which  man  is  more  ambitious  than  of  bemg  called  tiie  inventor 
of  new  arts :  nothing  is  more  flattering  to  his  intellect,  or 
draws  a  broader  line  between  him  and  the  aninals  that  are 
incapable  <^  such  inventions,  or  of  caning  them  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  by  instinct.  In  short,  nothing  was  held  in 
higher  reverence  among  the  ancionts ;  and  henee  it  is,  that 
Yiigil,  in  his  Elydan  fields,  represented  the  band  of  inven- 
tors with  theif  brows  crowned  with  white  cfaaplets,  equally 
distinct  in  merit  as  in  rank,  from  the  more  vulgar  shades 
around  them. 
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Nbxt  in  order  to  the  school  of  Modena,  I  rank  that  of 
IVurmA  and  its  state ;  and  I  should  very  gkdl j  hare  nnited 
them  together,  as  other  writers  have  done,  if  in  addition  to  the 
distiiietion  of  dominiims  there  had  not  also  existed  an  eyident 
duBtinetion  in  point  of  taste ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  have 
before  had  oocasion  to  obserre,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
eitiee  the  imitation  of  Ra&ello  preyailed ;  in  the  sdoond  that 
of  Corr^ggio.  This  hist  indeed  is  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Parma,  which  pieserred  a  series  of  disciples  for  seyeral  gene* 
rations,  so  strongly  attached  to  his  examples  as  to  bestow  no 
attention  npon  any  other  model.  The  situation  in  which  he 
found  the  city  on  his  first  arriral  is  apparent  from  the  ancient 
figures  scattered  throughout^  which  by  no  means  discover  a 
progress  in  the  art  of  painting  equal  to  that  of  many  other 
cities  in  Italy.  Not  that  this  arose  from  any  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  design ;  for  there  flourished  there  as  early 
as  the  12th  century  an  artist  named  Benedetto  Antehmi,  of 
whom  a  basso-rilievo,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  is  in  the  cathedral,  which,  though  the  production  of  a 
rude  age,  had  nothing  in  sculpture  equal  to  it  that  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  widi,  until  the  period  of  Giovanni  Pisano. 
Respecting  the  art  of  painting,  the  celebrated  Father  Affd  has 
extncted  very  interesting  notices  from  published  documents 
and  MSS.,  in  order  to  shew,  that  before  1233,  both  figures  and 
historical  pieces  had  been  painted  in  Parma.*    Upon  the  com- 

*  The  notices  of  the  artists  of  Fanna  communicated  by  him  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  in  part  contained  in  the  Dfe  of  Parmigianino,  and  partly  in  a 
hnmonms  little  work,  entitled,  **  II  Parmigiano  servitor  di  Piazza ;"  and 
aome  farther  information  on  this  subject  I  hare  myself  received  from  the 
iipi  of  this  learned  ecclesiastic. 

2  B  2 
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pletion  of  the  baptismal  font,  about  1 260,  that  aasemblage  of 
paintings  was  there  execated,  which  maj  now  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  remaining  monuments  of  the  ancient  manner 
that  Upper  Italy  has  to  l^t.  The  subjects  are  in  the  usual 
taste  of  those  times ;  the  style  is  less  angolar  and  rectilinear 
than  that  of  the  Greek  mnsaicists ;  and  displays  some  origi- 
nality in  the  draperies,  in  the  ornamental  parts,  and  in  the 
composition.  Aboye  all,  it  shews  very  skiUul  mechaniam  in 
regard  to  gilding  and  colouring,  which  notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  five  centories,  retain  much  of  their  original  strength. 
^  Down  from  that  period  there  appear  in  several  places,  botii 
at  Piacenza  and  Parma,  further  specimens  of  the  TreceutUti^ 
aometimes  with  annexed  dates,  and  sometimes  withoat  any. 
Such  as  belong  to  Piacenza,  are  in  the  church  and  cloister  of 
the  Predicatori ;  but  the  best  preserved  of  all  is  an  altar-piece 
at  San  Antonio  Martire,  with  histories  of  the  titnlar  saint  in 
small  figures,  tolerably  well  drawn,  and  in  costnme  which 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  some  monicipal 
usages  peculiar  to  the  place.  Parma,  likewise,  possesses  some 
of  the  same  date,  besides  a  few  others  remaining  at  San  Fran- 
cesco,  in  a  somewhat  more  polished  style,  attributed  to  Bar- 
tolommeo  Grossi,  or  to  Jacopo  Loschi,  his  son-in-law,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  there  in  1462.  Subsequent  to  these 
flourished  Lodovico  da  Parma,  a  pupil  of  Francia,  whose 
Madonnas,  executed  in  his  master's  manner,  are  easily  recog- 
nised in  Parma  ;  and  a  Oristoforo  Caselli  (not  GasteUi,  as  he 
is  termed  by  Yasari),  or  Cristoforo  Parmense,  enumerated  by* 
Bidolfi  among  the  pupils  of  Gian  Bellino.  He  produced  a 
very  beautiful  painting  for  the  hall  of  the  Consoriiali,  bearing 
the  date  of  1499  ;  and  he  is  much  commended  by  Grappaldo 
in  his  work  De  partibtu  jEdium^  who  next  to  him  ranks- 
Marmitta,  of  whom  there  is  no  authentic  specimen  remaining. 
Still  his  name  ought  to  be  recorded,  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  being  the  supposed  master  of  Pannigianino.  Along 
with  these  we  may  mention  Alessandro  Araldi,  one  of  the 
scholars  of  Bellini,  of  whom  there  remains  a  Nunziata,  at  the 
Padri  del  Carmine,  with  his  name,  besides  altar-pieces  in  dif- 
ferent churches.  He  was  indisputably  a  good  artist  in  the 
mixed  manner,  that  is  now  called  antico  modemo.  The  family 
of  the  Mazzuoli  was  much  employed  about  the  same  period  m 
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Pajnna,  oonsisting  of  three  brother  artists,  Michele  and  Pieri- 
lario,  falsely  supposed  to  haye  beea  the  first  masters  of  Correg- 
^o,  and  Filippo,  called  dalle  Erhette^  from  succeeding  better 
in  fraits  and  flowers  than  in  figure-pieces.  There  remains  an 
altar-piece  of  Pierilario  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Lucia,  exe- 
cuted in  a  method  yery  superior  to  that  of  the  ^'  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  painted  for  the  baptismal  font  by  his  brother  Filippo. 
But,  however  inferior  to  his  other  brothers  in  this  line  him- 
self^ Filippo  may  be  pronounced  at  least  more  fortunate  in  his 
posterity,  being  the  father  of  Parmigianino,  whom  we  have 
so  lately  had  occasion  to  commend. 

Yet  the  two  most  excellent  of  the  Mazzuoli  could  not,  any 
more  than  their  contemporaries,  have  been  considered  artists 
upon  a  great  scale,  when  the  Padri  Cassinensi,  instead  of 
availing  .themselves  of  their  services  to  decorate  the  tribune 
and  cupola  of  their  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
preferred  inviting  Antonio  AUegri  da  Correggio,  a  foreigner 
and  a  youth,  to  undertake  the  immense  task ;  a  choice  which 
may  be  said  to  have  conferred  a  lasting  obligation  upon  pos- 
tenty.  For  Correggio,  like  Raffaello,  stood  in  need  of  some 
extensive  undertaking  in  order  to  bring  his  powers  into  full 
play,  and  to  open  a  new  path  for  labours  upon  a  grand  scale, 
as  he  had  before  done  in  those  of  a  smaller  class.  But  of  an 
artist  who  forms  an  era  in  Italian  painting  itself,  not  in  this 
paxticular  school  only,  it  becomes  us  to  treat,  as  well  as  of  his 
imitators,  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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Correggio,  and  thote  ytho  succeeded  him  in  hii  School. 

We  are  at  length  arrived  at  one  of  those  dlBtinguished  dia- 
Tacters,  whom,  from  his  high  leputation,  and  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  the  style  of  painting  in  Italy,  we  can  by  no 
means  dismiss  with  our  accustomed  brevity.  His  name,  how- 
ever, must  still  be  confined  within  compendious  limits,  adding 
whatever  new  information  and  reflections  we  may  think  best 
adapted  for  the  illustration  of  such  a  subject ;  the  life  of 
Correggio  being  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  as  to  admit, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  artist,  of  fresh  discussion.  The 
more  curious  may  consult  the  notices  of  him  by  the  Cavalier 
Mengs,  contained  in  his  second  volume,  a  Httle  work  by 
Cavalier  Ratti,  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Allegri,  published 
in  Finale  in  1781,  and  Tiraboschi  in  his  Notices  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Modena,  besides  Padre  Afi'^,  in  his  works  already- 
cited,  the  most  accurate,  perhaps,  of  any  in  point  of  chro- 
nology. 

The  whole  of  these  writers,  following  the  example  of  Scan- 
nelli  and  Orlandi,  have  complained  of  Yasari  for  having  falsely 
asserted  the  abject  condition  of  Antonio,*  sprung,  in  fiskct,  from 
a  tolerably  good  family  in  an  illustrious  city,  and  not  destitute 
of  those  conveniences  of  fortune  that  might  enable  him  from 
the  first  to  obtain  an  education  adapted  to  the  success  of  his 

*  In  the  opening  of  the  life  we  find, — **  He  was  of  a  very  timid  dispo- 
sition,  and  with  extreme  inconvenience  devoted  himself  to  incessant  labour 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  numerous  ftimily.''  Towards  the  conclusion,  he 
adds, — "  lake  those  who  have  a  numerous  family,  Antonio  was  desirous '' 
(he  had  four  sons)  *'  of  hoarding  his  money,  and  thus  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  miserable  of  men."  Elsewhere  it  is  observed,-—"  He  held  him- 
•elf  in  slight  esteem,  and  was  satisfied  with  Uttle.'' 
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ftttnTo  efforts.  Thej  haye  also  in  particular  reproached  him 
with  his  excessire  credulitj,  in  representing  him  to  ns  ajs  <a 
suffering  and  unhappy  object,  burdened  with  a  numerous 
family,  little  appreciated  and  badly  rewarded  for  his  labours. 
On  the  contrary  they  obserre,  we  know  that  he  was  respected 
by  the  great,  richly  recompensed,  and  enabled  to  leave  a  fair 
heritage  for  his  £unily.  Now  I  admit  that  Yasari  is  guilty 
of  much  exaggeration,  though  not  without  some  c^ow  of  truth ; 
for  we  only  need  to  compare  the  commissions  and  sains  of 
Correggio  with  those  of  Raffaello,  of  Michelangelo,  of  Titian, 
and  even  of  Yasari  himself,  to  divest  us  of  all  surprise  at  the 
honest  commiseration  of  the  historiao.  Annibal  Caracci  did 
not  only  compassionate  his  condition,  but  is  said  to  hare 
bewailed  it  with  his  tears.*  Besides,  if  we  reflect  that  the  terms 
made  use  of  by  Yasari,  of  Correggio  baring  become  »t  misero^ 
so  wretched,  that  nothing  oould  be  worse,  do  not  exactly  sig- 
nify miseralnley  miserable,  as  interpreted  by  some  of  his  critics, 
but  rather  mean,  miserly^  and  spann^^  renouncing  certain 
oonTeniences  of  life,  in  order  to  spend  as  little  as  possible,  it 
will  alter  the  complexion  of  the  case.  In  the  same  manner 
lie  states,  or  rather  as  some  think,  imagines  that  Antonio, 
though  enabled  to  travel  like  others,  by  water,  mounted  horse 
during  the  summer  solstice,  and  shortly  after  died.  And 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  singular  deprivations  to  which  very 
wealthy  people,  for  the  same  reason,  will  submit,  we  do  not 
see  how  a  reference  to  the  possessions  of  the  Allegri  fskmily, 
not  without  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  as  has  more  than 
once  been  done,  can  disprove  tUs  charge  of  meanness  and 
extreme  parsimony.  We  trust  that  the  Signer  Dottor  An- 
tonioli  will  inform  us  more  distinctly  respecting  the  amount 
of  Antonio's  propertv,  though  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
could  not  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  mediocrity.   The  highest 

*  "  It  almost  drives  me  mad  with  grief  to  think  of  the  wretdiedneas  of 
poor  Antonio ;  to  think  that  so  great  a  man,  if  he  were  not  an  angel  in 
buman  shape,  should  be  thus  lost  in  a  country  which  oonld  not  appreciate 
Aim,  and  though  with  a  repntation  reaching  to  the  skies,  destined  to  die 
in  such  a  place  so  unhappily."  In  a  letter  to  Lodoyioo,  written  from 
Ptoma,  1580  (Malvas.  vol.  i.  p.  366).  Annibal  likewise  exaggerated, 
because  the  Padri  Benedettini,  as  well  as  others,  were  aware  of  the  value 
of  Antonio* 
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salaries  received  by  him  have  been  asoertained.  For  the 
cupola  and  larger  nave  of  the  church  of  San  Gioyanni,  he  was 
paid  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  gold  ducats,  or  Venetian 
zecchins,  and  for  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  three  hundred 
and  fifty;  doubtless  considerable  sums,  though  we  should 
consider  he  was  occupied  from  the  year  1520  until  1530,  in 
the  designs  and  labours  requisite  for  works  of  such  magnitude, 
and  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  other  offers  of  any 
account  during  the  interval.  He  earned  forty  gold  ducats  by 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Night ;  his  San  Girolamo  brought 
him  forty-seven  ducats,  or  zecchins,  besides  his  subsistence 
during  six  months  he  was  employed  on  it ;  and  thus,  in  equal 
proportion,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  recompensed 
for  the  time  bestowed  upon  his  lesser  pieces.  The  two  which 
he  painted  for  the  duke  of  Mantua  we  may  reckon  at  some- 
thing more ;  but  these  were  the  only  ones  he  produced  at  the 
request  of  sovereigns.  Thus  much  being  certain,  it  is  hardly 
credible,  that  after  deducting  the  expense  of  colours,  of  models, 
and  of  assistants,  including  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
there  should  still  have  remained  enough  to  leave  that  fiunily 
in  a  state  of  affluence. 

But  although  we  admit  the  reality  of  his  supposed  indigence, 
it  can  form  no  reproach,  no  drawback  upon  the  excellences  of 
so  great  a  man,  crowning  him  rather  with  additional  honour, 
in  particular  when  we  reflect,  that  with  such  limited  means 
he  was  invariably  lavish  of  his  colours,  to  a  degree  beyond 
example.  There  is  not  a  single  specimen,  whether  executed 
on  copper,  on  panels,  or  on  canvas,  bXwbjb  sufficiently  choice, 
that  does  not  display  a  profusion  of  materials,  of  ultramarine, 
the  finest  lake  and  green,  with  a  strong  body,  and  repeated 
retouches ;  yet  for  the  most  part  laid  on  without  ever  remov- 
ing his  hand  from  the  easel  before  the  work  was  completed. 
In  short  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  all  other  painters,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Such 
liberality,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  a  rich  amateur,  painting 
for  amusement,  is  infinitely  more  commendable  in  an  artist  of 
such  circumscribed  resources.  It  displays,  in  my  opinion,  all 
the  grandeur  of  character  that  was  supposed  to  animate  the 
breast  of  a  Spartan.  And  this  we  would  advance,  no  less  in 
reply  to  Yasari,  who  cast  undue  reflections  upon  Correggio's 
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economy,  than  as  an  example  for  snch  yonng  artists  as  may 
be  desirous  of  noarishing  sentiments  worthy  of  the  noble 
profession  they  embrace. 

It  is  still  current  in  Correggio  that  Antonio  commenced  his 
first  studies  under  his  uncle  Lorenzo.  Subsequent  to  which, 
according  to  Vedriani,  he  entered  into  the  school  of  Francesco 
Bianohi,  called  II  Frari,  who  died  in  1510,  a  school  established 
In  Modena.  There  also  it  appears  he  acquired  the  art  of 
modelling,  at  that  time  in  great  repute ;  and  he  thus  prepared 
in  day,  along  with  Begarelli,  the  group  of  that  Pieta,  in 
^anta  Margherita,  where  the  three  most  beautiful  figures  are 
attributed  to  Correggio.  In  the  same  highly  distinguished 
city  it  is  most  probable  that  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  learned  and  cultivated  taste  so  conspicuous  in  his  works; 
the  geometrical  skill  exhibited  in  his  perspective,  the  archi- 
tectural rules  of  his  buildings,  and  the  poetzy  of  his  warm 
and  lively  conceptions.  Thus  his  historians,  judging  from  the 
specimens  of  his  early  style,  assert  that  he  must  have  sought 
it  in  the  academy  of  Andrea  Mantegna  at  Mantua ;  but  the 
recently  discovered  £a«t  of  Andrea's  having  died  in  1506, 
does  away  with  such  a  supposition.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
extremely  probable  that  he  acquired  it  by  studying  the  works 
left  by  Andrea  at  Mantua,  for  which  I  can  adduce  various 
arguments.  I  have  described  pretty  fully  the  character  of 
Mantegna's  picture  of  Victory,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
he  produced ;  imitations  of  this  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
of  the  works  of  Correggio,  but  most  evidently  so  in  the 
picture  of  his  St  George  at  Dresden.  The  manner  in  which 
Correggio  could  have  imbibed  so  exquisite  a  taste,  was  always 
considered  surprising  and  unaccountable,  prevailing  every- 
.where,  as  we  find  it  in  his  canvas,  in  his  laying  on  his  colours, 
in  the  last  touches  of  his  pictures ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment 
suppose  him  a  student  of  Andrea's  models,  surpassing  all 
•others  in  the  same  taste,  as  we  before  observed,  and  the 
wonder  will  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  moreover  consider  the 
grace  and  vivacity  so  predominant  in  the  compositions  of 
Correggio ;  that  rainbow  as  it  were  of  colours,  that  accurate 
care  in  his  foreshortenings,  and  of  those  upon  ceilings;  his 
abundance  of  laughing  boys  and  cherubs,  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  all  delightful  objects;   and  let  us  then  ask  ourselves 
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whether  his  new  style  does  not  appear  an  ezqainte  eompklioii 
of  that  of  MantegDA)  as  the  pictares  of  Rafiaello  and  Titnui 
display  the  progress  and  perfection  of  those  of  Perogino  and 
Giovanni  Bellini. 

In  regard  to  his  education  in  the  studio  of  Mantegna,  the 
generally  received  opinion  in  Lombardy  is,  that  Vedriaiii 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  a  name;  and  that  in  place  of 
Andrea,  he  ought  to  have  pronounced  his  son  Francesco,  the 
master  with  whom  it  is  maintained  Oorreggio  resided,  either 
in  quality  of  pupil  or  assistant.  Mantegna's  school,  indeed, 
had  risen  into  great  reputation,  having  g^ven  striking  proof 
of  its  exoeUenoe  even  in  foreshortening  upon  the  oeiiing; 
besides  surpassing  Melosio,  as  I  dsewhere  observed,  so  as 
only  to  l^ave  another  step  before  reaching  the  modem  numner. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Oorreggio,  in  common 
with  the  master  spirits  of  every  other  school,  who  flourished 
during  the  same  period.  In  truth,  from  his  very  first  attempts^ 
he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  a  softer  and  fuller  style  ^mn 
Mantegna's ;  and  several,  among  whom  is  the  Abate  Betti* 
nelli,  have  pointed  out  some  such  specimens  in  Mantoa. 
Signer  Volta,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  there,  assured 
me  that  Oorreggio  is  named  in  the  books  of  the  Opera  di 
S.  Andrea,  for  which  reason,  several  of  the  figures  on  the 
outside  of  the  church,  and  in  particular  a  Madonna^  better 
preserved  than  the  rest,  a  youthful  essay,  but  from  the  hand 
of  one  freed  from  the  stiffness  of  the  quattrocentisti,  have 
been  attributed  to  him.*  In  Mantua  likewise  I  saw  a  little 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Abate  Bettiuelli,  about  to  be 
engraved,  representing  a  Holy  Family,  in  which,  if  we  except 
a  degree  of  stiffness  in  the  folds,  the  modem  manner  is 
complete.  A  few  other  of  Oorreggio's  Madonnas,  to  be 
referred  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ducal  gallery  at 
Modena,  with  other  works  mentioned  in  various  places. 
Among  these  is  a  picture  of  our  Lord  taking  farewell  of  the 

*  There  is  a  document  existing  in  the  Bame  archivee,  where  Francesco 
Mantegna  binds  himself  to  ornament  the  oatside  of  the  church.  It  may 
thus  be  conjectured,  that  the  picture  of  the  Ascension,  placed  over  the 
gateway,  is  from  his  hand,  while  the  Madonna,  evidently  from  another,  is 
the  work  of  Correggio.  The  master,  in  executing  his  commissions,  often 
employed  his  pupil  or  his  assistant. 
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Tirgin  mother,  pxevious  to  hia  passiou,  a  piece  reoogniaed  as 
a  genuine  Correggio  by  the  Abate  Carlo  Bianconi  at  Milan.* 
Doabtless  many  of  his  other  early  productions  were  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  are  dispersed  abroad,  either  unknown, 
or  disputed,  Yaeari  haying  recorded  of  him  that  ''he  com- 
pleted many  pictures  and  works." 

Wherefore  is  it  then  that  in  the  published  catalogues  we 
meet  with  so  yery  scanty  a  list  of  his  pictures^  nearly  all 
esteemed  excellent  ?  It  is  because  whateyer  does  not  appear 
superlatively  beautiful  has  been  doubted,  denied,  and  cast 
aside  as  unworthy  of  him,  or  attributed  to  some  of  his  school. 
Mengs  himself  who  investigated  the  relics  of  this  great  artist,  ^ 
and  was  very  cautious  of  admitting  any  disputed  productions, 
declares  that  he  had  only  seen  one  specimen  of  his  early  style, 
that  of  his  S.  Antony  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  This,  as 
well  as  a  S.  Francis  and  the  Virgin,  he  painted  in  1512,  in 
Carpi,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.t  From  the 
stiffness  apparent  in  this  last,  and  the  contruted  softness  of 
the  others,  he  was  led  to  conjecture  that  Corr^gio  must  have 
suddenly  altered  his  manner,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  unknown  cause  of  it.  He  suspected,  therefore,  that  what 
Dc  Piles,  followed  by  Kesta,  and  some  other  writers,  first 
advanced  in  his  Dissertations,  against  the  authority  of  Yasari, 
must  be  correct,  j:  namely,  that  Correggio  visited  Rome,  and 
having  observed  the  ancient  style,  and  that  of  Raffaello  and 
Michelangelo,  along  with  Melozio's  pictures  in  the  art  of 
foreshortening,  seen  from  below,  he  returned  into  Lombardy 
with  a  different  taste,  acquired  during  hia  stay  in  the  capital. 

Yet  this  able  scholar  proposes  such  a  view  of  the  case,  with 
singular  deference  to  the  contrary  opinion  of  others,  and  even 
presents  his  reader  with  arguments  against  that  view,  to  the 
following  effect : — "  If  he  did  not  behold  the  antique  "  (and 
the  same  may  be  averred  of  the  two  distinguished  moderns), 

*  This  exceUent  jadge  of  art,  more  particularly  in  point  of  engravingi, 
and  also  extremely  skifiol  in  portraits  drawn  with  the  pen,  departed  this 
life  at  the  beginning  of  1802. 

f  Thus  conjectures  Tiraboschi,  with  arguments  that  prove  the  fact 
rather  than  shew  its  probability. 

X  Ortensio  Landi,  in  his  Observations,  had  put  on  record  that  Correggio 
died  young,  without  seeing  Romei — Tiraboschi. 
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^'  such  BB  it  exists  in  Rome,  be  may  still  have  seen  it  as  it 
appears  at  Modena  and  Parma;  and  the  mere  sight  of  an 
object  is  enough  to  awaken  in  fine  spirits  the  idea  of  what  it 
ongbt  to  be."     And  mj  leaders,  indeed,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  examples  to  confirm  such  an  opinion ;  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto, by  the  mere  use  of  modelling,  having  far  surpassed 
those  who  designed  statues ;  and  Baroocio  happening  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  a  head  of  Correggio,  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  style.     And  if  we  may  further  adduce  an  example 
of  the  power  of  sovereign  genius,  from  the  sciences,  let  us 
look  at  Qalileo  watching  the  oscillations  of  a  bell  in  a  churdi 
at  Pisa,  from  which  he  drew  the  doctrine  of  motion  and  the 
principles  of  the  new  philosophy.     So  likewise  might  this 
great  pictorial  genius  conoeive  the  idea  of  a  new  style,  from  a 
few  faint  attempts  of  art,  and  thus  win  the  applauses  of  the 
world  of  art,  bestowed  upon  him  from  the  time  of  Yasari,  as 
something  due  less  to  a  mortal  tkan  to  a  god.     Doubtless  in 
the  first  instance  he  received  no  slight  impulse  from  the  finer 
works  of  Andrea,  from  the  collection  of  ancient  relics  in 
Mantua  and  Parma,  from  the  studio  of  the  Mantegni,  and  that 
of  Begarelli,  equally  rich  in  models  and  designs.     To  these 
we  may  add  an  acquaintance  with  artists,  familiar  with  Rome, 
with  Munari,  with  Ginlio  Romano  himself ;  and  finally  the 
general  infiuence  of  the  age,  everywhere  dissatisfied  with  the 
meanness  of  the  late  style,  and  aiming  at  a  more  soft,  full, 
and  clear  development  of  the  contours.     All  these  united  in 
fiicilitating  the  progrcsnve  step  which  Correggio  had  to  take, 
though  his  own  genius  was  destined  to  achieve  the  task.    This 
it  was  that  first  led  him  to  study  nature,  with  the  eye  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  that  of  his  great  Italian  predecessors. 
The  leading  geniuses  of  their  age  liave  often  pursued  the  same 
career,  unknown  to  each  other,  as  TuUy  has  expressed  himself 
^'Et  qu4dam  ingenii   divinitate,   in   eadem   vestigia  incur- 
rerunt.".    But  we  must  here  check  ourselves,  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  having  to  treat  of  it  anew  at  the 
distance  of  not  many  pages.     At  present  we  have  only  to 
inquire  whether  Correggio  really  adopted  the  modem  style  at 
once,  as  has  been  asserted,  or  by  gradual  study. 

Upon  this  point  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cavalier 
Mengs  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of  some  paintings  in  fiesoo^ 
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exeouted  by  Coneggio,  as  it  is  said,  in  his  early  yoath,  during 
the  period  he  was  employed  by  the  Marchesa  Giunbara ;  but 
>  which  have  now  perished.  For,  doubtless,  he  would  thus 
L&ve  been  enabled  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  and 
at  least  I  could  hare  wished  that  he  had  met  with  two  pictures 
produced  by  Antonio  in  his  native  place,  though  but  recently 
discovered,  as  in  these,  perhaps,  he  might  have  detected  thst 
sort  of  middle  style,  which  is  seen  to  exist  between  his  St 
Antony  and  his  St.  Geoige  at  Dresden.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Tiraboschi,  on  the  ground  of 
there  being  no  authentic  document  asngningit  to  Correggio  ; 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  admitted  as  his,  until  stronger 
arguments,  or  the  authority  of  experienced  professors  of  the 
art,  compel  us  to  deny  it.  This  picture  was  formerly  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  La  Misericordia^  and  very  old  copies  of  it 
are  still  preserved  in  many  private  houses  at  Correggio.  It 
represents  a  beautiful  landscape,  together  with  four  figures  of 
saints,  St  Peter,  St  Margherita,  the  Magdalen,  and  another, 
most  likely  St  Raimond,  yet  unborn.*  The  figure  of  St 
Peter  bears  some  resemblance  to  one  of  Mantegna,  in  his 
Ascension  of  St  Andrew,  just  alluded  to;  while  the  wood 
and  the  ground  are  extremely  like  that  master^s  composition. 
This  fine  piece  was  much  damaged  by  the  lights,  or,  as  some 
suspect,  by  the  varnish,  purposely  laid  on,  in  order,  by 
decreasing  its  value,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  away ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  for  this  very  reason  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  a  copy  substituted,  in  which  the 
last  of  the  above  figures  was  exchanged  for  one  of  St.  Ursula. 
The  original  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Signor 
Antonio  Armanno,  one  of  the  best  connoisseurs  at  this  time 
known,  in  nrapect  to  the  value  of  engravings,  as  well  as  of 
other  productions  of  our  best  artists,  which  he  has  likewise,  in 
a  singular  degree,  the  art  of  restoring  even  when  much 
d^oed.     So  in  this  instsince,  by  the  most  persevering  care, 

*  Tiraboschi,  p.  257,  gives  a  different  aooonnc  of  it,  and  appears  to 
confoand  the  original  with  the  copy,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  placed 
on  the  altar,  also  considerably  deniced  and  discoloored.  Respecting  this 
picture,  likewise,  we  hope  we  shall  be  better  informed  by  the  Dottor 
Antonioll,  to  whom  we  here  confess  onr  obligations  for  much  inlbrmation 
inserted  in  this  chapter,  obtained  from  his  own  mouth  npon  the  spot. 
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daring  a  whole  jeor,  he  at  leDgth  sncoeeded  in  remoring  Uub 
ugly  veiU  which  conoealed  the  beauty  oi  the  work^  now 
renewed  in  all  its  pristine  exceUenoe,  and  attfacting  crowds 
of  aeoomplished  strangers  to  gaze  npon  its  merits.  It  is 
generally  allowed  to  ea&bit  a  softer  expression,  in  the  modem 
style,  than  the  St.  Antony  of  Dresden,  though  yet  far  distant 
frum  the  perfection  of  the  St.  George  and  others  produced 
about  the  same  time. 

About  this  period,  Allegri  painted  in  the  church  of  the  Con*- 
veutuals,  at  Correggio,  what  is  termed  an  Ancona,  a  small 
altar-piece  in  wood,  coiuasting  of  three  pictures.  It  appean 
certain,  that  the  two  altar-pieces  already  mentioned  opened 
the  way  also  to  this  fresh  commission ;  mr  from  the  writtoi 
agreement,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  lids  twentieth  year,  and 
the  price  fixed  upon  was  one  hundred  gold  ducats,  or  one 
hundred  zecchins,  which  proves  the  esteem  in  which  his  talents 
were  held.  He  here  represented  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  John, 
each  occupying  one  side  ;*  while  in  the  middle  department^ 
he  drew  a  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family  fiying  into  Egypt^  to 
which  last  was  added  a  figure  of  St  FnanciB,  So  greatly  was 
Francesco  L,  duke  of  Modena,  delighted  with  this  picture^ 
that  he  sent  the  artist  Boulanger  with  the  orders  to  copy  it 
for  him ;  and  thus  obtaining  possession  of  the  original,  he 
dexterously  contrived  to  substitute  his  own  copy  in  its  plaoe^ 
a  deception  which  he  afterwards  repaired  by  presenting  the 
convent  with  some  fresh  lands.  It  is  believed  that  it  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Medicean  fiunily,  and  by  them 
was  given  in  exchange  to  the  house  of  Este,  for  the  Sacrifice 
of  Abraham,  from  the  hand  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence,  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  there  ccMnmended  by 
Barri,  in  his  ^^  Yiaggio  Pittoresco,"  as  originaL     In  progress 

*  These  two  saints  had  already  been  withdnim  from  the  altar  (TUm* 
boschi,  p.  253),  nor  does  a  copy  of  them  remain  at  San  Fhmoesco.  Tliat 
made  by  Bonlanger  is  in  the  convent,  and  was  efidenOy  prodooed  in  hasle, 
and  upon  a  bad  ground ;  hence  it  is  neither  Tcry  exact,  nor  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  Correggio's 
history,  and  his  different  styles ;  while  it  also  tends  to  prove,  that  if  the 
aneana  was  made  of  wood,  the  picture  was  made- portable,  and  painted  on 
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of  time,  it  began  to  be  less  esteemed,  becanse  less  petfect, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  Correggio,  aad  not 
long  after,  assuming  another  name,  it  began  to  be  pointed  ont 
by  some  as  a  Baioceio,  and  by  others  as  a  Yanni.  The  same 
Signer  Armanno,  before  mentioned,  who  waa  the  first  to  recall 
to  mind  the  copy  remaining  at  Correggio,  presented  ns^  also, 
with  this  hidden  tieasnre.  Its  originality,  hovcTer,  was'dw- 
pnted  from  the  first,  it  being  objeeled,  in  particular,  that 
ADegri  had  depicted  the  subject  upon  board,  whereas  this 
Medicean  painting  was  found  to  be  upon  canras.  But  thia 
doubt  was  remoTed  on  comparing  the  work  with  the  copy  of 
Bonlanger,  made  upon  canvas ;  for  certainly  if  the  genuine 
production  were  really  painted  upon  board,  the  imitator  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  pidming  upon  the  holy  brethren 
one  of  his  copies  upon  canvas.  The  probability  of  ita 
genuineness  is  still  greater  when  we  reflect,  that  no  gal- 
lery was  ever  in  possession  of  a  Repose  similar  to  it,  so 
as  to  have  contested  with  the  <^y  of  Florence  the  pos« 
session  of  the  original;  so  frequent  an  occurrence,  both 
now  and  in  other  times^  with  works  of  art  repeated  in 
different  places.  Besides^  the  hand  of  the  master  is,  in 
itself,  nearly  enough  to  pronounce  it  genuine ;  we  see 
the  remains  of  a  varnish  peculiar  to  the  author;  a  tone  of 
colouring  perfectly  agreeing  with  his  pictures  at  Palma;  inso- 
much, thftt  many  very  experienced  judges  of  art,  and  among 
"others  Gavin  Hamilton,  whose  opinion  carries  great  weight, 
have  united  in  giving  it  to  Corrt^gio.  At  the  same  time,  they 
admit,  that  it  is  a  piece  partaking  of  aa  union  ei  his  styles, 
daring  the  progress  of  the  second ;  and  if  we  are  careful  in 
comparing  it  with  his  other  representation  of  the  Repose,  at 
S.  Sepolcro,  in  Parma,  eonnaoaly  entitled  the  Madonna  della 
Scodella,  we  shall  discover  much  the  same  difference  as 
between  Raffiiello's  paintings  in  Citti^  di  Castello  and  those  at 
Rome.  Such  a  distiactiott  was  noticed  by  some  very  respectable 
professors,  even  during  the  heat  of  the  eontrorersy;  who  agreed 
in  dechuring,  that  the  Medicean  picture  in  part  resembled 
Correggio  in  his  best  manner,  and  in  part  differed  £rom  it. 

There  are  two  other  pictures  of  his,  mentioned  by  the  Ca- 
valier Mengs,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  dass.  One 
of  them  is  ^e  ^'  Noli  me  tangere^*'  in  the  Casa  Ercolani,  but 
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which  saosequently  paj»ed  into  the  Escurial;  the  other  a. 
picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  Divine  Infant, 
which  adorns  the  royal  gallery  in  Florence ;  both  of  which  he 
declares  are  iu  a  taste  which  he  iailed  to  discover  in  the  meet 
sublime  and  celebrated  pictures  of  Correggio.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  Marsyas  of  the  Marchesi  Litta,  at  Milan,  with  a 
few  other  works  of  Gorregj^o's  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of 
Tiraboschi^  which  is  the  most  copious  extant  From  such 
evidence  it  must,  in  short,  be  admitted,  that  this  artist  was 
possessed  of  a  sort  of  middle  style,  between  that  whidi  he 
formed  as  a  scholar  and  that  which  he  completed  as  a  master. 
And  we  have  equal  reason  for  believing  what  has  been  stated 
respecting  Correggio's  having  attempted  a  variety  of  styles, 
before  he  made  choice  of  the  one  by  which  he  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  pieees 
being  attributed,  as  they  have  been,  to  different  masters.  In 
&ct,  his  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect  were 
deduced  in  part  from  other  artists,  and  in  part  created  by 
himself ;  jsonceptions  that  could  not  be  matured  without  much 
time  and  labour;  on  which  account  he  was  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  imitate  those  natural  philosophers  who  try  an  infinite 
number  of  different  experiments  to  discover  some  smgle  truth 
which  they  have  in  view. 

During  a  progress  thus  gradually  pursued,  and  by  an  artist 
who  in  every  new  production  succeeded  in  surpassing  himself, 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  of  his  new  style.  I 
once  saw  in  Rome  a  very  beautiful  little  picture,  representing, 
in  the  back-ground,  the  taking  of  Christ  in  the  garden ;  and 
in  the  fore  part,  the  youth  Joseph,  who,  in  the  act  of  flyings 
leaves  his  mantle  behind  him  ;^  the  original  of  which  is  in 
England,  and  a  duplicate  at  Milan,  in  possession  of  Count  de 
Keweniller;  the  picture  at  Rome  bore  in  ancient  character 
the  date  of  1505,  indisputably  false.  A  more  correct  one,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  upon  that  of  the  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe* 
rine,  in  possession  of  Count  Brull,  late  prime  minister  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  which  is  every  way  corresponding  to  the 
other  remaining  at  Capo  di  Monte ;  it  bears  the  date  of  1 517. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  this  year,  when  the  artist  was  just 
twenty-three,  he  had  already  sufficiently  mastered  his  new 
style,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  about  1518,  or  1519,  pro- 
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daeed  in  Panna  tbe  picture  wbich  is  still  in  existence  at  tbe 
monastery  of  St.  Paid.  This,  after  varions  dispates,  Las 
recently  been  acknowledged  to  be  ^^  one  of  tbe  most  grand, 
spiriteo,  and  laboured  pi^nctions  tbat  ever  proceeded  from 
that  divine  band ;"  and  it  bas  been  illustrated  with  its  real 
epocb,  from  an  excellent  little  work  of  tbe  celebrated  Padre 
Aff&.  Such  a  work,  indeed,  confers  a  benefit  upon  bistory.  He 
there  explains  tbe  manner  in  which  Correggio  might  have 
imitated  the  ancients  with  such  advantages  only  as  be  found 
in  Parma ;  and  endeavours  to  account  for  tbe  difficulty  pre- 
sented to  us  in  tbe  silence  of  Mengs,  who,  having  beheld  this 
very  picture,  omitted  to  mention  it  among  Antonio's  other 
works.  We  are  relieved,  also,  from  another  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  representing  the  Chase 
of  Diana,  abounding  with  such  a  variety  of  loves  and  cupids, 
could  have  been  painted  for  a  holy  monastery,  accompanied 
by  those  profane  representations  distributed  throughout  the 
same  chamber,  in  various  cireular  pieces,  such  as  tbe  Graces, 
the  Fates,  the  Vestals;  a  naked  Juno,  suspended  from  the 
heavens,  in  the  method  described  by  Homer,  in  his  fifteenth 
book  of  tbe  Iliad ;  with  other  similar  objects,  still  less  becom- 
ing the  sphere  of  a  cloister.  But  our  wonder  will  cease  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  same  place  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
lady  abbess,  at  a  time  in  which  the  nuns  of  S.  Paolo  lived 
unguarded  by  grates ;  in  which  every  abbess  sought  to  enjoy 
herself;  held  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  castles,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  bishop,  lived  altogether  as  a  secular  personage, 
a  license  in  those  days  extremely  general,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  Muratori,  in  his  *^  Italian  Antiquities,"  tom.  iii.  p.  332. 
The  above  work  was  a  commission  given  by  a  Donna  Giovanna 
di  Piacenza,  who  was  then  the  superior  of  the  monastery ;  and 
whatever  degree  of  learning  we  meet  with  In  the  painting,  and 
in  tbe  devices  or  conceits,  was,  most  probably,  communicated 
to  the  artist  by  Giorgio  Anselmi,  a  celebrated  schokr,  whose 
own  daughter  belonged  to  the  same  establishment.  But  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  proceed  further  in  our  notice  of  a 
dissertation,  assuredly  one  of  tbe  most  profound  and  ingenious 
that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  read.  The  pictures  are  !S>out  to 
be  engraved  by  the  band  of  Signor  Rosaspina,  after  those  of 
S.  Giovanni,  in  which  the  learned  Abate  Mazza  is  at  present 
TOL.  n.  -2  0 
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80  lavdablj  ettgaged,  no  less  to  the  adviiatage  of  the  arts  than 
of  his  own  repatation.* 

The  vast  undertaking,  so  finely  exeented  by  Gorreggios  at 
S.  Paolo,  obtained  for  him  so  high  a  name,  that  the  Padri 
Gassinensi  invited  him  to  engage  in  the  equally  extensire  one 
of  San  Giovanni,  entered  upon  in  1520,t  and  completed  in 
1524,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  hooka  There,  aba,  in 
addition  to  several  minor  works,  he  decorated  the  tribane^ 
which  being  afterwards  removed,  in  order  to  extend  the  choii^ 
and  rebuilt,  was  repainted,  as  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  hj 
Aretusi.  On  the  demolition  of  the  tribune,  the  picture  of  l£d 
Inooronation  of  the  Yirgin,  the  leading  subject  in  the  fresco, 
WSU3  saved,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  royal  libraiy ;  and 
various  heads  of  angels,  which  in  like  manner  escaped  the  same 
destruction,  are  preserved  in  the  Palazso  Rondanini  at  Rome. 
There  are,  now,  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  two  pictures 
in  oil,  placed  opposite  to  one  another,  in  one  of  the  chapels ; 
one,  a  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross ;  the  other,  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Plaoidus,  both  painted  on  canvas  made  for  the  purpose, 
like  some  of  the  pictures  of  Maniegna.  On  the  exterior  of 
one  of  the  other  chapels  is  a  figure  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
executed  in  the  noblest  manner.  And,  finally,  there  is  the 
ffrand  cupola,  where  the  artist  represented  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  to  his  Father;  the  apostles  looking  on  in  mingled  vene- 
ration and  surprise ;  a  production  in  which,  whether  we  regard 
the  proportion,  and  the  shortening  of  the  figures,  the  n^ed 
parts,  or  the  draperies,  or  gaze  upon  it  as  a  whole,  we  must 
alike  confess  that  it  was  an  unexampled  specimen  of  the  art, 
in  its  kind;  the  terrific  Judgment  of  Michelangelo^  not  having: 
then  assumed  its  place  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Some  writers  attempt  to  proye  from  this  work  tiiat  Correggio  had 
already  visited  Rome* 

t  Tiraboschi  was  unable  to  discover  any  certain  work  from  the  hand  of 
Antonio,  between  the  years  17  and  20,  of  the  same  age.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  assertion  of  Vasari's  annotator,  that  he  remained  in  Rome  in  quality 
of  RaflaeUo's  pupil  during  this  interval,  and  on  his  master's  death,  in  1520, 
•returned  to  Lombardy.  Such  a  supposition  becomes  utterly  void,  after 
the  above  epochs  adduced  by  us. 

t  It  is  worth  notice,  that  Ratti,  persuaded  of  Correggio's  residence  at 
Rome,  has  availed  himself  of  the  argument  of  certain  figures  being  bor- 
rowed by  him  from  the  Judgment,  b^fbre  MieheUmgelo  Mad  painted  U, 
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Astonishing,  however,  as  sneh  a  produotion  mnst  be  allowed 
to  be,  it  will  still  be  found  to  yield  the  palm  to  another,  which 
the  hand  of  Coneggio  alone  eould  haye  rendered  snpmor. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,   in   the 
cathedral  of  "Pmnsa^  completed  in  the  year   1530^      It  is 
indispntably  more  ample;  and  in  the  back-gronnd  the  figures 
of  the  same  apostles  are  reproduced,  as  was  customaij,  ex- 
pressing feelings  of  surprise  and  piety,  though  in  a  manner 
^together  different  from  the  former.     In  the  upper  part  is 
represented  an  immense  crowd  of  happy  spirits,  yet  distributed 
in  the  finest  order,  with  a  number  of  angels  of  all  dimensions, 
^nd  fill]  of  action ;  some  employed  in  assisting  the  flight  of 
the  Yiigm,  others  singing  and  dbncing,  and  the  rest  engaged 
in  celebrating  the  triumph  with  applause,  songs,  torches,  and 
the  burning  of  celestial  perfumes.     In  all,  the  countenances 
beam  with  mingled  beauty,  hilarity,  and  triumph ;  a  halo  of 
light  seems  to  envelope  the  whole,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
piece  is  much  de&ced,  it  is  still  calculated  to  awaken  such  an 
enchantment  of  the  soul,  that  the  spectator  almost  dreams  he 
is   in  elysium.     These  magnificent  works,  as  it  has  been 
observed  of  the  chambers  of  Raffii^llo,  were  calculated  to 
promote  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
height  of  perfection  which  he  attained  in  the  difficult  art  of 
working  in  fresco.   To  estimate  it  aright,  we  ought  to  approach 
near,  to  mark  the  decision  and  audacity  as  it  were  of  eveiy 
stroke ;  the  parts,  that  at  a  distance  appear  so  beautiful,  yet 
effected  b^  few  lines  ;  and  that  colouring,  and  that  harmony 
wMch  umte  so  many  objects  in  one,  produced,  as  it  were,  in 

Sqoally  valid  ii  fau  eoigectiife,  ft>imded  «pmi  several  figures  of  Raffaello's, 
wUch  he  iktected  in  Correggio,  as  if  these  two  artists  had  never  studied 
from  the  same  book  of  natore.  Snch  an  opinion  is  asserted  also  by  Padre 
della  YaUe,  cited  in  onr  first  voiamei  p.  401.  But  writers  will  always 
be  liable  to  these  mistakes,  as  long  as  they  pretend  to  make  discoveriee 
and  fbrow  light  upon  ancient  heU,  without  adhering  to  historical  dates^ 
and  la  their  congectores  rather  ooosuit  norelty  and  their  own  vanity  than 
truth.  Bat  this  iauU,  brought  into  yogue  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth oentary,  has  produced  no  little  evil,  both  in  letters  and  religion, 
and  sorely  cannot  continue  to  receive  encouragement  at  this  enlightened 
period.  Let  us  rather  trust  that  the  love  of  truth,  never  altogether  eztin- 
guished,  will  resume  its  former  influence  in  the  investigation  of  historical 
points,  and  that  one  of  its  leading  objects  will  be  to  free  both  sacred  and 
profane  history  from  those  foolish  sophisms  that  so  much  obscure  it. 

2  G  2 
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eportful  play.  The  renowned  artist  saiyived  only  four  yeazs, 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  cupola;  without  com- 
mencing, during  the  interval,  the  painting  of  the  tribune,  for 
which  he  had  pledged  himself^  and  receired  part  of  the 
remuneration,  which  was  afterwards  restored  to  tiie  revenaes 
of  the  cathedral  by  his  heirs.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  conductors  of  the  works  must,  in  some  way,  hare  gtvea 
him  offence ;  since  the  artist  Sojaro,  on  being  inyited  to  paint 
at  the  SteeeeUa^  objects  to  it  in  the  following  terms :  '^  Not 
wishing  to  remain  at  the  discretion  of  so  many  different  heads ; 
and  you  know,"  he  continues  to  his  friend,  '^  what  was  ssdd  to 
Correggio  in  the  dome."  Now  this,  it  would  appear,  must 
have  consisted  of  some  expressions  derogatory  to  his  talents; 
probably  some  words  which  one  of  the  artificers  is  sud  to  hare 
applied  to  the  diminutiveness  of  his  figures :  ^^  Ci  avete  &tto 
un  guaEzetto  di  rane."  ^'  You  have  presented  us  with  a  hash 
of  frogs."  Words  from  a  workman,  for  which  Correggio  might 
easily  haye  consoled  himself  as  they  did  not  express  the 
opimon  of  the  city  of  Parma. 

He  died,  however,  about  four  years  afterwards,  at  his  natiye 
place,  before  he  had  completed  his  undertaking ;  and  without 
leaving  any  portrait  of  himself  which  can  be  considered 
genuine.  Vasari's  editor,  at  Rome,  produces  one  of  a  bald  old 
man,  little  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  Correggio,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  forty.  It  b  taken  from  a  collection  of  designs  by  the 
Padre  Besta^  which  he  entitled,  the  ^^  Portable  Galleir,''  and 
which  both  the  Cavalier  Tiraboschi  and  the  Padre  delia  Yalle 
mentioned  as  haying  been  lost.  Nevertheless  it  exists  in  the 
Ambrosian  collection,  and  contains,  among  other  designs,  one 
which  Resta,  in  the  notes  added  thereto,  declares  to  be  the 
family  of  Correggio,  consisting  of  the  portrait  of  himself  his 
wife,  and  his  sons;  altogether  forming  one  female  and  three 
male  heads,  poor,  and  wretchedly  attired.  But  it  betrays 
eyident  marks  of  its  want  of  genumeness,  and  not  the  least  in 
the  description  of  the  &mily ;  inasmuch  as  Antonio  is  known 
to  have  had  one  son  and  three  dandbters,  two  of  whom  appear 
to  haye  died  at  an  early  age.  The  portrait  remaining  at 
Turin,  in  the  Vigna  della  B^na,  engraved  by  the  very  able 
Valperga,  bears  an  inscription,  in  part  hidden  by  the  cornice. 
Still  I  contriyed  to  decipher  the  words,  Antonim  Corriffiuty, 
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f—  (that  is,  fedt\  one  of  the  first  arguments  for  not  admitting 
it,  as  some  lu»Te  done,  to  be  a  head  of  Correggio.  A  farther 
one  may  be  derived  from  the  inscription  itself  being  written  in 
large  letters,  and  in  a  space  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
canvas,  a  method  occasionally  adopted  to  ezphiin  the  subject 
of  the  piece,  but  never  the  name  of  the  artist  There  was 
another  portrut  sent  from  Genoa  into  England,  with  an 
inscription  upon  the  back,  indicating  it  to  be  that  of  Antonio 
<la  Correggio,  drawn  by  Dosso  Dossi,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  Ratti.  I  have  no  sort  of  ground  for  asserting 
such  a  signature  to  have  been  introduced  several  years  sub- 
sequent ;  a  plan  which  was,  and  still  is  frequently  adopted,  by 
an  accurate  imitation  of  the  ancient  characters;  I  would 
merely  observe,  that  there  was  also  a  distinguished  painter  in 
miniature,  of  the  name  of  M.  Antonio  da  Correggio,  who 
traversed  Italy  about  the  time  of  Dosso,  and  whose  merits  I 
shall  treat  of  hereafter.  Of  the  portrait  taken  of  Correg^^o, 
hj  Gambara^  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  it  would  here  be 
improper  to  speak,  otherwise  than  as  of  an  idle  popular 
Kunour.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  a<knit  the 
seeming  truth  of  what  is  advanced  by  Yasari,  that  this  noble 
artist  entertained  no  idea  of  transmitting  his  likeness  to  pos- 
terity, not  justly  estimating  his  own  excellence,  but  adding  to 
his  numerous  other  accomplishments  that  of  a  remarkable 
modesty,  conferring  real  honour  upon  our  history. 

The  latest  and  most  [perfect  style  of  Correggio  has  been 
minutely  analysed  by  the  Cavalier  Mengs,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  examined  that  of  Raffaello  and  of  Titian.  And  in 
this  fiunous  triumvirate  he  accorded  to  him  the  second  i^k, 
after  Rafiaello,  observing,  that  this  last  depicted  more  exqui- 
sitely the  affections  of  the  soul,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the 
expression  of  external  forms.  In  this,  indeed,  Correggio  was 
a  true  master,  having  succeeded  by  his  colouring,  and  yet  more 
by  his  chiaroscuro,  in  introducing  into  his  pictures  an  ideal 
.  beauty,  surpassing  that  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  most  learned,  by  an  union  of  art  and 
nature  in  its  rarest  forms,  such  as  they  never  before  beheld. 
And  such  admiration,  and  such  appkuses,  were  in  particular 
bestowed  upon  his  St.  Jerome,  preserved  in  the  a(»demy  at 
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Pamuu  AlgaroUi  deckiei,  timt  lie  was  indiaed  to  pcefisr  it 
to  any  other  of  hm  productioiis ;  and  to  exdaim  in  his  fanrt : 
''Tasdomipiaoi!"  ""  ThoaakmepleMeBtiner  AnibalOir- 
laod  himself^  npoB  fint  bAok[utgtlHflpietate»MW«ll«iftfew 
others  from  the  same  hand,  deokns,  in  the  letter  already  cited 
to  his  brother  Lodovioo,  tluftt  he  woiild  not  even  exolmige  them 
with  the  8t  Cecilia  of  Baffiiello,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  city  of  Bologna.  And  it  may  be  tmly  said,  that  the  aaaie 
art  that  had  been  canied  to  suoh  %  pitch  of  eabUmity  by  Mi- 
chelangelo—to such  an  ezqsisito  d^liee  of  aatuai  giaos  sad 
expression  by  Raflaello,  j«d  from  Tttiaa  leoehred  sirah  anai- 
table  perfection  in  its  tones  of  eoloaxing-— displayed  in  CSaneg- 
gio  such  an  union  of  esoellenoesi  as  in  the  opinioii  of  Mengs, 
carried  the  whole  of  these  to  their  highast  point  of  peilBOlioDt 
adding  to  all  their  dignity  and  tmth  his  own  pecnliar  ehogantt) 
and  a  taste  as  captiyafcing  to  th«  eye  as  to  the  bait  of  die 
spectator. 

In  design  he  exhausted  not  all  that  depdi  of  knowledge,  w 
eonspicQous  in  Bonarnioti ;  but  it  was  at  onee  so  great  taii» 
select,  that  the  Oaracci  themselTes  adopted  it  for  tiieir  model 
I  am  a.warey  that  Algatotti  consideied  him  to  be  somewbst 
incorrect  in  the  expression  of  his  contours  ;  while  Meags,  on 
the  other  hand,  defends  lum  Teiy  wannly  from  snch  a  chsige. 
Truly,  there  does  not  appear  the  same  vaiiely  in  his  lines  m  is 
to  be  found  in  Eaffaello  and  the  ancieots,  inaamnch  as  he  |Kin^ 
posely  aTCMded  angles  and  redalinear  lines,  preserringas  much 
as  lay  in  his  power,  an  nndnlating  sweep  of  ontiine,  sometimes 
convex  and  sometimes  concaTe  ;  while  it  is  maintained,  tlot 
h]0grace  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  this  practice;  » 
that  Mengs  in  uncertainty  appears  at  one  time  to  oommeod, 
and  at  another  to  excuse  him  for  it  He  is  laTish  of  his  pnis^ 
on  the  design  of  his  draperies,  on  whose  masses  Cozreggio 
bestowed  more  attention  than  on  the  particular  folds ;  he  being 
the  first  who  succeeded  in  making  drapery  a  part  of  the  com- 
position, as  well  by  force  of  contrast  as  by  its  direction ;  thus 
opening  a  new  path  which  might  render  it  conspicuous  in  Urge 
works.  In  particular,  his  youthful  and  infeuitile  heads  are 
gTcatly  celebrated ;  the  £Mes  beaming  with  so  mudi  nature  asd 
simplicity,  as  to  enchant,  and  to  compel  us,  as  it  were,  to  smil^ 
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asthe7Bmile.*  Each  sepaifttaigore  mxy  be  pronounced  original, 
from,  the  infinite  rariety  of  foreflhortenings  he  has  introduced ; 
there  is  ecaroely  a  single  head  that  is  not  seen  from  a  point  of 
Tiew  either  above  or  bdow ;  not  a  hand,  not  a  whole  figure, 
whose  attitnde  is  not  full  of  an  ease  and  grace  of  motion, 
beyond  exaanple.  By  his  practice  of  foreshortening  figures 
upon  ceilings,  which  was  ayoided  by  Raffaello,  he  overcame 
many  dlfficolties  still  remsining  to  be  vanquished  after  the 
time  of  SSaategna,  and  in  this  branch  of  perq>ective  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  rendered  it  complete. 

His  colouring  is  allowed  to  correspond  beautifully  with  the 
gxaoe  and  selection  cf  Ins  design,  GinHo  Romano  having  been 
heaid  to  assert  ^t  it  was  idtogether  the  best  he  had  ever 
flMBs;  nor  was  he  averse  to  the  Dnke  of  Mantnagi  vine  the  pre- 
fieranoe  to  Correggio  above  himself  when  about  to  nuJce  apre- 
seotation  of  pictues  to  the  Emperor  Oharlss  V .  Equal  couh 
mendation  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lomasso,  when  he  pro* 
nonnces  that,  among  the  cobnrists,  he  is  to  be  considered  rather 
ajB  nniqae  than  as  rare  in  point  of  merit  No  artist  before  him 
ever  bestowed  so  much  attention  upon  Ids  canvas,  which  after 
a  slight  covering  of  cbaXk,  i^ceived  his  cc^onrs,  both  in  point 
of  quantity  and  qualily,  as  we  havebefove  stated,  from  a  lavish 
hand,  t  In  the  impaito^  or  laying  on  Ins  oc^onrs,  he  approaches 
the  manner  of  Gioigione,  in  thNr  ione  he  resembles  Titian, 

*  Xhif  is  fln  expretmn  of  AimSial  Caraod.    Bbewben  he  obaenrM : 
«TW  kind  of  ddkai7  and  |Nirit3r,iirin<^ is  rather  trathilMir  than  T^ 
flimilitQde,  pleases  me  greatly.  It  is  neither  artificial  nor  foroed,  but  ^te 
natnraL" 

t  One  of  the  professors  bong  employed  in  restoring  a  piece  of  C!or- 
jtgpo,  analysed  tiie  mode  of  eoloonng.  Upon  the  chalk,  he  said,  the 
artaat  appeared  to  have  laid  a  snrfuse  of  prepared  oil,  wUdi  then  reoeiTsd 
a  thick  miztiire  of  colours,  in  which  the  ingredients  were  two^thirds  of  oil 
and  one  of  Tarnish ;  that  the  colours  seemed  to  have  been  very  choice,  and 
particularly  purified  from  all  kinds  of  salts,  which  in  progreBs  of  time  eat 
and  destroy  the  picture ;  and  that  the  before-mentioned  use  of  prepared 
<nl  most  hare  greatly  contributed  to  this  purification  by  absorbing  the 
saline  particles.  It  was,  moreover,  his  opinion  that  Correggio  adopted 
the  method  of  heating  his  pictures,  either  in  the  sun,  or  at  the  fire,  in  order 
that  the  eolomrs  might  become  as  it  it  were  interfused,  and  equalised  in 
soofa  •  way  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  haring  been  poured,  rather  than  laid 
on.  Of  tlmt  lucid  appearance  which,  though  so  beautiful,  does  not  reflect 
objects,  and  of  the  solidity  of  the  surface,  equal  to  the  Greek  pictures,  he 
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thougli  in  their  vBrions  gxadatioiiB,  in  the  opinion  of  Meng% 
he  is  even  more  expert.  There  preyails  likewise  in  hia 
colouring  a  cleamesB  of  light,  a  biilliancy  rarely  to  be  met  witk 
in  works  of  others  ;  the  objects  appear  as  if  riewed  thiongh 
a  glass,  and  towards  eyening,  when  the  clearness  of  other  paint- 
ings begins  to  fade  with  the  decay  of  light,  his  are  to  be  aeot 
as  it  were  in  greater  vividnees,  and  like  phosphorio  beana 
shining  through  the  darkness  of  the  air.  Of  the  kind  of  tbi^ 
nifih  for  which  Apelles  has  been  so  commended  by  Pliny,  wo 
appear  to  hare  no  idea  since  the  reviyal  of  the  art,  or  i^  indeed^ 
we  at  all  possess  it,  we  must  confess  our  obligations  to  Coneg- 
gio.  Some  there  bAYe  been  who  could  have  liked  more  deli- 
cacy in  his  flesh  tints ;  bat  every  one  must  allow,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  the  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  has 
succeeded  in  varying  them  admirably,  impressing  them  at  ike 
same  time  with  something  so  soft,  so  juicy,  and  so  full  of  life^ 
as  to  appear  like  truth  itself. 

But  his  grand  and  mastering  quality,  his  crowning  tiimsph 
and  distinction  above  all  the  other  artists  known  to  ns,  is  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  lights  and  shades.  Like  nature  her- 
self he  does  not  present  objects  to  us  with  the  same  force  of 
light,  but  varied  according  to  the  surfaces,  oppositions,  and 
distances ;  it  flows  in  a  gradation  insensibly  increasing  and 
diminishing,  a  distinction  essential  in  aerial  perspective,  ift 
which  he  is  so  great,  and  contributing  finely  to  the  genenl 
harmony.  He  observed  the  same  principle  in  his  shades^ 
representing  the  reflection  of  colour  upon  each,  in  so  deli- 
cate a  degree,  that  though  using  them  so  abundantly,  his 
shadows  are  always  varied  like  nature's,  never  monotonous. 
This  quality  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  night-piece  in  the 
Dresden  gallery  ;*  and  in  his  Magdalen,  there  seen  reposing 
in  a  cave  ;t  a  small  picture  it  is  true,  but  estimated  in  the 
purchase  at  twenty-seven  thousand  crowns.     By  the  use  of 

remarks,  that  it  muat  have  been  obtained  by  some  strong  Tarnish  nnknown 
to  the  Flemish  painters  themseWes,  who  prepared  it  of  equal  deamess  and 
liTeliness,  bat  not  of  equal  strength.    8ee  toI.  i.  p.  60. 

*  It  is  more  accurately  entitled  by  others  the  Opening  of  Day. 

t  The  Magdalen  at  Dresden  has  not  in  the  bacK  ground  a  cave,  but  a 
desert  spot.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  engraving  by  the  Cav.  Professor 
Longhi,  after  an  exact  design  from  the  original,  and  to  the  numerous 
copies  of  this  little  painting  which  still  exist 
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his  ofaiaroseiuo  he  not  only  gave  superior  softness  and  rotun«r 
dity  to  his  fonns,  but  displayed  a  taste  in  the  whole  composi- 
tion, sach  has  had  never  been  witnessed  before.  He  disposed 
the  masses  of  his  lights  and  shades  with  an  art,  purely  natural 
in  its  foundation,  but  in  the  selection  and  effect  altogether 
ideal.  And  he  arrived  at  this  degree  of  perfection  by  tbe 
rexy  same  path  pursued  by  Michdangelo,  availing  himself 
of  models  in  clay  and  wax,  the  remains  of  some  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  cupola  at  Parma  not  many 
years  ago.  It  is  also  currently  reported,  that  while  employed 
in  that  city,  he  engaged  the  assLstance  of  the  famous  modeller 
Begarelli,  whom  he  conducted  thither  at  his  own  expense. 

Though  excellent  in  all,  in  other  portions  of  lus  art  he 
cannot  be  pronounced  equally  excellent  His  conceptions 
were  good,  but  occasionally  they  betrayed  a  want  of  unity, 
representing  as  he  did  one  and  the  same  story  in  different 
parts.  Thus  in  the  fieible  of  Marsyas,  in  the  Palazzo  litta  at 
Milan,  his  contest  with  ApoUo,  Minerva  consigning  him  over 
to  punishment,  and  the  punishment  itself^  are  distributed  into 
separate  groups.  The  same  kind  of  repetition  will,  I  think, 
be  found  in  Uie  story  of  Leda,  executed  for  Charles  Y.,  in 
which  the  swan  is  twice  brought  into  view,  proceeding  by 
degrees  to  familiarise  himself  with  her  charms,  until  in  the 
third  group  he  possesses  her.  In  fact  his  inventions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  like  the  strains  of  Anacreon,  in  which  the  young 
loves,  and  in  sacred  themes  the  angels,  are  introduced  under 
the  most  agreeable  forms  and  actions.  Thus  in  the  picture  of 
S.  George,  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the  sword  and  helmet 
of  the  saint ;  and  in  S.  Jerome  an  angel  is  engaged  in  shewing 
our  Lord  the  book  of  that  great  doctor  of  our  holy  church, 
while  another  is  holding  under  his  nose  the  uncovered  vase  of 
ointment  belonging  to  the  Magdalen.  Of  his  powers  of  com- 
position we  have  a  proof  in  the  execution  of  the  cupola, 
already  so  highly  commended,  in  which  it  appears  as  if  the 
architecture  had  been  formed  for  the  effect  of  the  painting,  so 
admirably  is  this  last  adapted,  and  not  the  production  for  the 
place.  He  was  fond  of  contrasts,  no  less  in  whole  figures 
than  their  parts ;  but  he  never  arbitrarily  affected  them,  or 
carried  them  to  the  extravagant  degree  we  have  since  beheld, 
in  violation  of  all  decorum  and  truth.     In  force  of  expression. 
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more  puiionlairly  upon  tenderer  snbjeete,  be  stands,  jterhtcfSy 
withont  a  rival  or  an  example ;  sncli  is  lus  Magdalen  just 
alluded  to,  as  she  is  seen  bending  to  kisB  tbe  feet  di  tbe  H<^y 
Child,  witb  a  conntenanee  and  action  expiessiye  of  sll  ihe 
diierait  beauties,  aoattored  over  tbe  works  of  many  other 
artists,  a  seutiment  moie  lolly  expressed  by  Mengs :  of  tins 
piotnie  w%  may  truly  say  with  Catallns^  ^Ommbos  oaa 
omnes  snmpiit  Veneres.''  Qrief  was  a  pasnon  IHcewise 
depicted  by  hni  with  siqgolar  power ;  admirably  raried 


cording  to  cironmstanoes  in  bis  Dead  Christ  i 
heartfdt  in  that  of  the  Magdalen,  profowid  in  the  Virgin,  aad 
in  a  middling  degree  in  the  other  female  faoe.  And  thon^ 
we  do  not  meet  with  many  examples  of  a  loftier  cast,  sifll  he 
eonld  depict  the  fiercer  passions  with  suffioient  power,  as  wit- 
ness the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Placidns,  in  which  piece  an  execn- 
tionw  is  so  ncHxly  drawn,  that  DomenichiBO  ayowedlj  imitated 
it  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  S.  Agnes. 

FinaUy  the  costmne  of  bis  sacred  histoiy-pieeBa  is  defident 
in  nothii^  we  could  deore ;  thongh  in  bis  fables,  indeed,  be 
might  have  improved  it,  by  adhering,  like  Baffaefle  «nd  fbe 
modems,  more  closely  to  tbe  ancimits.  Tbns  in  bis  Leda  be 
has  represented  Jnno  in  tbe  gnise  of  an  elderly  lady,  foH  of 
spite  and  jealonsy,  secretly  beholding  the  stolen  enrozaces  of 
her  lord.  Bhe  approaches  in  nothing  to  the  antique,  either  in 
ber  conntenanee  or  in  her  eymbok,  and  hence  in  the  nana! 
interpretations  she  is  considered  as  a  mere  <r^her.  In  the 
&ble  of  Marsyas,  be  bears  bo  resemblance  to  tbe  Faun  ;  Mi- 
nerva has  no  ^gis,  nor  any  o(Aier  of  her  usual  attributes ; 
while  Apollo  is  endued  neither  with  tbe  limbs  nor  aspect 
which  are  awarded  him  at  this  day;  and  so  ha  from  boasttng 
of  his  lyre,  be  plays  upon  a  violin.*  Here  again  we  might 
adduce  a  fresh  argument  for  Correggio  having  never  visited 
Rome,  where  even  artists  of  mediocrity,  instructed  in  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  antique,  knew  bow  to  avoid  similar  errors.  In 
bim,  however,  they  are  scarcely  blemishes,  and  rather  Haiiering 
to  the  name  of  Correggio,  inasmuch  as  tiiey  serve  more  folly 

*  Here  RaffaeUo  was  eqnallf  in  fialt,  hsTing  so  represented  Apollo  in 
his  Famassns.  Yet  he  was  advised  by  his  most  learned  contemporaries  ; 
and  it  is  stiU  a  question  among  ardneologists  what  ma  the  form  of  the 
armed  shdl  vidded  by  Mercnry  to  ApoUo. 
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to  eoBvinoe  its  tfafct  he  purtiJceB  not  tiie  glory  of  fai s  aavemga 
style  with  nmny  masters  or  maay  assistaiitSy  standing  great 
and  alone.  Begaided  ia  this  Tiew,  he  appears  indeed  some- 
thing more  than  mortal;  and  in  his  presenoe,  as  Annibal 
Oaiaoei  tndy  wrote,  Parmigiamno  and  others  ef  his  rank  seem 
to  shrink  into  nothing.*  But  the  prodootions  of  this  great 
anaster  are  daily  beooming  SMxre  rare  in  Italy,  sndi  are  the 
prioes  offered,  so  great  the  eagerness  of  strangers  to  obtain 
^lem,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  hdd.  We  are  still  eon- 
aeAed  for  their  loss  by  seyeral  anoient  oofdes,  more  especially 
4ii  his  smaller  pietnres,  snch  as  the  Marriage  of  8.  Catherine, 
theBeposing Magdalen,  the  YonngMan'sEscape,  pieces  already 
mentioned;  but  to  whidi  we  may  add  his  Christ  praying  in  the 
Oarden,  placed  in  the  Esourial,  and  his  Zingherina,  the  Oipsey 
Girl,  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden.  The  most  estimable  among  the 
old  copies  are  by  Schidone,  Leiio  da  Noyellara,  GHrolamo  da 
Carpi,  and  by  thd  Caraeoi,  who,  by  dint  of  copying  Correggio's 
fneces,  approached  Tery  nearly  the  style  of  the  originals;  thongh 
more  in  point  of  dengn  than  m  skill  and  delicacy  of  colonring. 
Hitherto  I  hay«  treated  of  the  manner  of  Antonio,  and  in 
80  doing  haye  described  the  meaner  of  his  school ;  not,  indeed, 
that  any  mn^  artist  at  all  eqnalled  or  approached  him,  bat 
that  all  held  yery  nearly  the  same  maxims,  mixed,  in  some 
instances,  with  different  styles.  The  preyailing  chaiactor  of 
the  school  of  Panna,  by  way  of  distinction  likewise  called  the 
Lombard  school,  is  the  excddence  of  its  shortenings,  like  the 
delineation  <^  the  neryes  and  mnscles  in  that  of  Florence. 
Nor  is  it  any  rqircach  that  its  artists,  in  some  instances,  haye 
become  extiayagant  and  affected  in  their  foreshortening,  as  the 
Florentines  in  their  representations  of  the  naked  limbs :  to 
imitate  w^  is  in  all  places  a  difficult  art.  Its  character  may 
farther  be  said  to  consist  in  a  fine  study  of  the  chiaroscuro 
and  of  draperies,  rather  than  of  the  human  figure,  in  which 
few  artists  of  tiie  school  can  boast  much  excellence.    Their 

*  His  words  are,  '*  It  is  my  unalterable  opimon  that  Parmigiaiuiio  in 
no  way  spproadies  Correggio,  whose  thoughts  and  fine  myentions  are  all 
clewly  dnwn  from' himself,  always  originaL  All  otiier  artists  look  ont  for 
some  support,  some  foimdatioiis  for  Iheir  efforts  taken  from  other  sources ; 
one  to  models,  one  to  statnes,  another  to  cartoons :  all  their  prodnetioiis 
are  represented  sach  as  they  might  have  been,  Correggio's  such  as  they 
veaBy  are."-— See  second  Letter  to  LodoTico,  MslTSsia,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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contoon  are  broad,  their  oouDtenanoee  seleeted  rather  &am 
among  the  people^  than  of  an  ideal  cast,  being  well  roniMledl, 
high  coloured,  and  exhibiting  those  features  and  that  joyous- 
ness  esteemed  so  original  in  Correggio,  as  it  has  been  "well 
remarked  bj  a  professor  long  resident  in  Panna.  There  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  artist  instructed  more  papils 
than  have  been  recorded  by  Yasari,  to  whose  obserrations  smd 
opinions  much  additional  matter  has  been  supplied  by  writera 
of  the  present  age,  though  doubts  continue  to  prevail  re^seei- 
ing  some  of  his  reputed  schohus.  I  shall  treat  this  great 
roaster  as  others  have  done  in  regard  to  Raffiiiello,  com-^ 
prehending,  within  the  limits  of  his  school,  all  those  assistanta 
s.nd  others  who,  educated  in  different  academies,  snbsequeatij 
attached  themselves  to  his,  availing  themselves  of  his  instruct 
tions  and  examples. 

First  upon  the  list,  therefore,  I  place  his  own  son.  Pom- 
ponio  Allegri.  He  had  hardly  time  to  benefit  by  his  father'a 
instructions,  or  to  receive  his  'earliest  rudiments,  having  loet 
him  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  grandfather  then  took  him 
under  his  care,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  occurring  ^ire 
years  after,  when  he  left  a  pietty  handsome  provision  for  the 
orphan,  who  boasted  likewise  no  common  degree  of  talent. 
With  whom  he  pursued  his  education,  however,  is  not  known, 
whether  with  Rondani,  a  faithful  disciple  of  his  fiUher,  or 
with  some  other  of  the  same  school.  It  is  certain  he  was 
a  youth  of  fair  abilities,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  hie  £iither's 
studies  he  acquired  some  reputation,  and  established  himself 
at  Parma.  In  the  cathedral  there  appears,  wrought  upon 
a  large  earthen  basin,  the  story  of  the  Israelites  awaiting  the 
arrii;^  of  Moses,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  just  consigned  the 
tablets  of  the  law.  Though  not  very  successful  as  a  whole, 
the  work  displays  great  merit  in  particular  parts ;  many  of 
the  heads  are  beautiful,  many  of  the  motions  spirited,  and 
there  are  tones  of  colouring  extremely  clear  and  naturaL  It 
was  believed  that  Pomponio  had  early  abandoned  the  use  of 
his  pencil,  disposing  of  his  property  in  Correggio,  and  after- 
wards dying  in  great  poverty  at  an  early  age.  These  false  or 
uncertain  reports,  however,  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by 
authentic  documents  brought  forward  by  Father  Affby  stating 
him  to  have  enjoyed,  in  Parma^  high  reputation  and  honour- 
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able  pnblio  commiflsions,  and  confirmed  by  a  public  decree 
recording  him,  while  the  best  disciples  of  the  school  of  Parma 
were  jet  alive,  as  being  ottimo  pittore. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  artists  belonging  to  the  city  and 
state  of  Modena.  Among  these  we  find  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco Cappelli,  a  native  <^  Sassnolo,  who  established  himself 
in  Bologna,  without,  however,  leaving  there  any  public  speci- 
men of  his  labours.  Most  probably  he  was  employed  by 
private  persons,  or,  as  Yedriani  is  led  to  conjecture,  also  by 
princes;  though  in  respect  to  their  names  he  is  certainly 
mistaken.  There  is  an  altar-piece  in  S.  Sebastiano  at  Sas- 
Bttolo,  commonly  attributed  to  his  hand,  representing  a  figure 
of  the  Yiigin,  with  some  saints,  among  which  last  appears 
the  titular,  the  most  noble  and  conspicuous  of  the  whole,  in 
such  fine  impasto  and  relief^  as  to  be  attributed  to  the  pencil 
of  his  master. 

Another  of  the  school  is  Giovanni  Giarohi  da  Reggie^ 
whose  productions  there  in  fresco  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Palazzo  Donelli  and  other  places,  though  they  have  perished 
in  Parma.  He  cannot,  however,  be  pronounced  exempt  from 
the  usual  negligence  of  fresco  painters  in  their  contours ;  still 
he  was  much  esteemed,  while  he  flourished,  for  the  spint  and 
delicacy  of  his  manner.  Although  epitaphs  are  by  no  means 
the  most  desirable  sort  of  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
deceased,  it  will  be,  nevertheless,  worth  while  to  recall  that  of 
Giarok,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  even  nine  parts  of  the 
commendation,  the  tenth  will  confer  upon  him  no  slight 
honour : — ^'  lo.  Gerolli,  qui  adeo  excellentem  piigendi  artem 
edoctus  faerat,  ut  alter  Apelles  vocaretnr ;"  who  had  arrived 
at  such  a  masterly  degree  of  excellence  in  this  noble  art  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  another  Apelles.  To  him  we. 
have  to  add  a  fellow-citizen  and  namerake  of  Correggio,. 
called  Antonio  Bemieri,  sprung  from  a  noble  stock,  and  who 
having  lost  his  master  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  inherited^ 
in  a  manner,  the  appellation  of  Antonio  da  Correggio,  thus 
giving  rise  to  sevend  historical  doubts  and  inaccuracies.  He 
is  enumerated  by  Landi,  and  by  Pietro  Aretino,  among  the 
most  distlngnished  of  the  miniature  painters ;  and  also  men- 
tioned by  D.  Veronica  Gambara,  Marchioness  of  Correggio. 
There  is  no  genuine  painting  by  him,  however,  in  oil,  though 
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I  have  no  reason  for  refusing  kim  the  degree  of  reputation  so 
general  among  the  miniaturists;  and  the  portrait  at  Tonn, 
described  in  the  present  yolume  (p.  388),  ought  eertainlj,  I 
think,  to  be  attributed  to  him  rather  than  to  Antonio  Allegn. 
He  long  flourished  in  Yenioe,  visited  Borne,  and  died  at  his 
natiye  place.  The  next  I  have  to  add  to  this  list  is  a  name 
unknown,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  history,  and  one  which  I 
only  discoTered  from  a  beantifnl  design  I  happened  to  meet 
with  in  a  collection  by  Father  Fontana  Banabita,  a  oollectioa 
mentioned  by  me  with  commendation  in  my  first  volume 
(p.  77).  His  name  is  Antonio  Bruno,  a  native  of  Mod^ia, 
and  an  artist  who  ably  emulated  the  gmna  of  Corx^gio  ia 
his  grace,  his  nature,  his  foreshortenings,  and  his  broad  lights^ 
though  with  far  less  correct  a  pencil. 

Farther,  among  the  scholars  of  Parma,  them  remain  several 
who  acquired  less  fame.     A  Daniello  de  For  is  mentioned  by 
Yasari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo  Zuccaro^  who,  according  to  his 
account,  received  some  assistance  from  Daniello,  more  ia  the 
way  of  instructions  than  example.     Yet  he  reoords  no  other 
of  his  productions  besides  a  piece  in  fresco,  to  be  seen  at  Yito, 
near  Sora,  where  he  invited  Znccaro  to  join  him  as  an 
assistant ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  commends  him  for  any 
thing  beyond  having  acquired  from  Corroggio  and  Parmigia- 
nino  a  tolerable  degree  of  softness  of  manner.     In  fact  he 
must  have  rather  occupied  the  place  of  a  journeyman  than  of 
an  assistant  of  Correggio,  and  I  suspect  he  is  the  same  from 
whom  Yasari  obtained  some  information  respecting  ^s  artist, 
in  particular,  such  as  related  to  his  avarice,  which  the  histo- 
rian had  assuredly  no  reason  either  for  disbelieving  or  invent- 
ing.    But  a  superior  pupil  of  the  same  school  will  be  found 
in  M.  Torelli,  called  a  native  of  Milan  in  the  MS.  of  Besta, 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  the  companion  of  Boadani,   in 
executing  the  frieze  at  San  Qioranni  in  P&rma,  pointed  ha. 
chiaroscuro.     It  was  taken  from  the  design  of  Correggio,  who 
received  likewise  the  proceeds  from  the  work.    It  is  added  by 
Batti,  that  the  first  cloister  of  the  same  monastery  wa5  also 
adorned  with  singular  felicity  by  the  same  hand. 

*  The  names  of  the  following  artists  all  enjoy  more  or  leas 
celebrity  in  Italy  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
certain  that  they  were  all  the  pupils  of  Correggio,  nor  that 
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tliey  all  obsenred  the  saofte  manner.  Like  joimg  swiiimiex8» 
some  of  them  teem  esutioiiB  of  leaving  the  side  of  their  master, 
^while  others  appeair  fearfal  only  of  being  seen  to  approach 
liim  too  nearly,  as  if  pxond  of  the  skill  tboy  had  idreadj 
acquired.  To  the  first  dass  belongs  Rondani,  who  was 
enq^oyed  along  with  Correggio  at  the  choroh  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and  to  him  is  ohiefly  attributed  a  grotesque  contained  in  the 
monastery,  assigned  to  the  school  of  Antonio,  though  we  may 
detect  some  figures  of  oherubs  which  appear  from  the  master's 
hand.  Yet  Bondani  wa3  accustomed  to  imitate  his  master 
pretty  accurately  in  his  individual  figures ;  and  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  he  drew  a  Madonna, 
that,  in  want  of  historical  evidence,  might  hare  been  attributed 
to  Coneggio.  There  is  also  an  altar-piece  at  the  Eremifcani, 
representing  saints  Agostino  and  Geronimo,  so  much  in  the 
Correggio  manner  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
Paxma.  But  Rondani  was  unable  to  reach  the  grandeur  of 
the  head  «f  the  scAiool ;  he  is  accused  on  the  other  hand  of 
having  been  too  careful  and  minute  in  the  accessaries  of  his  art, 
which  we  gather,  indeed,  from  one  of  his  frescos  in  a  chapel  of 
the  cathedral,  and  in  general  from  his  other  works.  They  are 
rarehr  to  be- met  with  in  collections,  though  I  have  seen  one  of 
his  Madonnas,  with  a  Child,  in  possession  of  the  Marches! 
Searani  at  Bologna,  the  figure  bearing  a  swallow  in  her  hand, 
in  allusion  to  the  painter's  name ;  besides  the  portrait  of  a  man, 
draped  and  desigrod  in  the  Giorgione  taste,  at  the  house  of 
the  Sig.  Bettinem  in  Mantua. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Michelangelo  Anselmi,  in  the 
school  of  Siena,  and  I  again  prepare  to  treat  of  him  more  fully, 
from  documents  since  publiriied,  or  which  I  haye  since  read. 
Upon  the  authority  of  these  it  is  very  certain  that  he  traced 
his  family  seyeial  generations  back  to  the  city  of  Parma ; 
though  he  is  denominated  da  Lucca,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  bom  at  that  place,  acc<Nrding  to  Batti,  in  1 591, 
and  he  has  been  also  called  da  Siena^  because,  as  I  am  inclined 
to  conjecture,  he  may  have  resided  and  pursued  his  studies 
there  while  young.  Resta,  in  the  MS.  I  have  so  frequently 
cited,  contends  tha^  he  acquired  his  art  from  Sodoma ;  Axzolini, 
from  Riccio,  son-in-law  to  Sodoma,  both  of  whom  are  known 
to  have  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Lucca.    There  he  may 
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have  been  instructed  in  the  first  nidhnents,  and  afterwaid* 
have  completed  his  studies  at  Siena,  where  he  produced  the 
altar-piece  of  Fontegiusta,  which  bears  no  traces  of  the 
Lombard  style.  When  practised  in  the  art  he  vetnmed  to 
Parma,  he  was  older  than  CoTreg;gpo,  and  then  only  capable  oi 
•unproying  his  style  by  availing  himself  of  his  adrioe  and 
example,  in  the  same  way  as  Garofolo  and  many  others,  by 
the  example  of  Rafiaello. 

When  in  the  year  1522  Correggio  was  engaged  to  paint  the 
cupola  of  the  cathedral  and  the  great  tribune,  Anselmi,  toi^ther 
with  Rondani,  and  Parmigianino,  were  fixed  upon  to  adorn 
the  contiguous  chapels.  The  undertaking  was  never  executed ; 
but  such  a  selection  shews  that  he  was  esteemed  capable  of 
accompanying  the  style  of  Correggio,  and  his  works  sufficiently 
attest  that  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  it.  He  is  full  in 
his  outlines,  extremely  studied  in  the  heads,  glowing  in  his 
tints,  and  very  partial  to  the  use  of  red,  which  he  contrives  to 
vary  and  to  break  as  it  were  into  different  colours  in  &e  SDune 
picture.  Perhaps  his  least  merit  consists  in  his  compoation, 
which  he  sometimes  overloads  with  figures.  He  painted  in 
various  churches  at  Parma ;  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  productions,  approaching  nearest  to  his  great  model,  is  at 
S.  Stefano,  in  which  S.  John  the  Baptist  along  with  the 
titukr  saint,  is  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  His 
largest  work,  however,  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  Steccate, 
where,  upon  the  testimony  of  Yasari,  he  executed  the  cartoons 
of  Giulio  Romano.  But  this  is  disproved  by  the  contract^ 
which  assigns  to  Anselmi  himself  a  chamber  in  which  to  com* 
pose  his  cartoons ;  nor  did  Giulio  do  more  than  send  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  work  to  Parma.  In  collections  his  i^ieei- 
mens  are  rare  and  valuable,  although  he  flourished,  to  say  iho« 
least,  as  kite  as  the  year  1554,  in  which  he  added  a  oodkal  to 
his  will. 

Bernardino  Gatti,  named  from  his  Other's  profession  Soiaxo, 
of  whom  I  shall  again  make  mention  in  the  Cremonese  schooJ, 
is  an  artist,  who,  in  different  countries,  left  various  specimens 
of  his  art  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Cremona  abound  with  them. 
He  ranks  among  the  least  doubtful  disciples  of  Correggio,  and 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  maxims,  more  especially  in  regacd 
to  the  subjects  treated  by  the  hand  of  his  master.    His  pictuio 
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^f  a  Pieta,  at  the  Magdalen,  in  Fannay  that  of  his  Repose  in 
£g7pt,  at  &  Sigismond,  in  Cremona,  with  his  Christ  in  the 
Manger,  at  S.  Peter's,  in  the  same  city,  afford  ample  evidence 
of  his  power  of  imitating  Correggio  without  becoming  a  servile 
copyist  No  one  has  emulated  him  better  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  conntenanoes.  His  yonng  girls  and  his  boys  appear  ani# 
mated  with  the  spirit  of  innocence,  grace,  and  beauty.  He  is 
fond  of  whitish  and  dear  grounds,  and  infuses  a  sweetness  into 
bis  whole  colouring  which  forms  one  of  his  characteristics.  Nor 
does  he  want  relief  in  his  figures,  from  which,  like  the  head  of 
the  school,  he  seems  never  to  have  removed  his  hand  until  he 
had  rendered  them  in  every  way  perfect  and  complete.  He 
possessed  singular  talent  for  copying,  as  well  as  £[>r  imitating 
those  masters  whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist.  He  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Pordenone,  in  Piacenza,  where  he  painted  the 
remainder  of  the  tribune  at  S.  M.  di  Campagna,  of  whidi 
Yasari  observes,  that  the  whole  appeared  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  His  picture  of  S.  George,  at  the  same  church,  is 
deserving  of  mention,  phiced  opposite  to  that  of  S.  Augustine 
by  Pordenone,  a  figure  displaying  powerful  relief  and  action, 
which  he  executed  from  the  design  of  Giulio  Romano,  at  the 
request,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  person  who  gave  the  commission. 
We  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  unassisted  powers  by  what 
he  has  left  in  the  churches  at  Parma,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Steccata.  It  is  an  excellent  production 
in  every  part,  and  in  its  principal  figure  of  the  Virgin  truly  sur- 
prising. Another  of  his  pieces,  representing  the  Multiplication 
of  Loaves,  is  highly  deserving  of  mention.  It  was  executed 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Padri  Lateranensi  at  Cremcna,  nd 
to  this  his  name,  with  the  date  of  1552,  is  affixed.  It  may  be 
aoeouttted  one  of  the  most  copious  paintings  to  be  met  with 
in  any  rdigious  refectoiy,  full  of  figures  larger  than  the  life, 
and  varied  equal  to  anjr  in  point  of  features,  drapery  and  atti- 
tudes, besides  a  rich  display  of  novelty  and  fancy ;  the  whole 
conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  a  happy  union  and  taste 
of  colouring,  which  serves  to  excuse  a  degree  of  incorrectness 
in  regard  to  his  aerial  perspective.  There  remain  few  of  his 
pieces  in  private  coUections,  a  great  number  having  been  trans- 
ferred into  foreign  countries,  particularly  into  Spain. 

Giorgio  Gandini,  likewise  sumamed  del  Grano,  from  tho 
TOL.  11.  2  D 
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maternal  branoh  ef  Ida  £uiuly,  waa  an  artbt  fonnerly  zefentd 
to  Mantua,  but  who  bas  ainoe  hean  ekimed  bj  Padre  AA, 
wbo  tiaeod  hia  geaealogr^  for  ihe  city  of  Parma.  AcGordiag 
to  tiie  acoooai  of  Oidandi,  he  waa  not  only  a  pupil  of  Correg* 
gio,  bat  one  whoae  pieeea  weie  frequently  retouched  by  the 
4aiMl  ol  his  maater.  P.  2kipatay  who  illustrated  in  a  Latin 
work  the  oharchea  of  Parma,  aaoribes  to  him  the  principal 
painting  in  S»  Miohi^  the  aame  which,  in  the  Guide  of  Bnta, 
was  atttibnted  by  miatake  to  Lelio  di  Novellara.  It  is  one 
ealcalated  to  rafleet  honour  upon  that  aehool,  from  ita  power 
of  colouring,  ita  reliei^  and  ita  ease  and  aweetnesa  of  hand, 
though  it  oooaakmally  di^lays  a  aomewhat  too  capricious 
fancy.  How  highly  he  waa  eateemed  by  hia  fellow-eitijBna 
may  be  infened  from  the  oommiaaion  which  they  allotted  him 
to  paint  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral^  aa  a  aubsututo  for  Gor- 
z^gio,  who  died  before  he  oommenoed  the  taak  which  he  had 
aoo^ted.  The  aaaoe  happened  to  Qnndini^  and  the  commia- 
flion  waa  beetowed  npon  a  third  artist,  Girokuno  Mazznoh^ 
whoee  geniua  waa  not  thea  anfficnently  matured  to  cope  with 
aach  Taat  nndnrtakings. 

The  mmiaa  of  Lelio  Ossi  and  Gicolamo  da  Garoi,  I  aoign 
to  anotiwr  place,  both  of  whom  are  enumerated  by  other 
writora  in  the  aohaol  of  Parma»  For  this  alteration  I  shall  give 
a  sufficient  reaaon  when  I  mention  them.  The  last  belonging 
to  the  present  daaa,  are  the  two.  Maizuoli ;  and  I  commence 
with  Franoeaoo,  called  Parmigianino,  whose  life,  by  Father 
Affb,  hoa  been  already  written.  Thia  writer  doea  not  rank 
him  in  the  list  of  Gorreggio's  scholars,  but  in  that  of  his  two 
uncles,  in  whose  studio  he  is  si:^posed  to  hare  painted  hia 
Baptiam  of  Chxiat,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  tiie  Conti 
Sanritali,  tiad  aa  the  prodaciion  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius.  It  is  remarked  by 
the  same  historian  of  hia  life,  that  having  seen  the  works  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Ftanceaeo  began  to  imitate  him;  and  there  are  aome 
pictures  ascribed  to  him  at  that  period,  which  are  CTidently 
formed  upon  that  great  medeL  Of  such  kind  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, belonging  to  the  President  Bertioli,  and  a  S.  Bernardino^ 
at  the  Padri  Osservanti,  in  Parma.  Independently  of  theae^ 
the  fact  of  Francesco's  baring  been  chosen,  together  with 
Kondani  and  Anselmi^  to  decorate  a  chapel  near  the  Cupola 


«f  Coixeggio,  fliiews,  that  he  must  kaye  aeqaired  greai  mmi- 
larity  of  s^le^  and  possesfied  docility,  equal  to  the  other  two, 
in  following  the  directions  of  such  a  master.  He  had  too 
muoh  Gonfi(knee,  howerer,  in  his  own  powers,  to  he  second  in 
the  manner  of  another  artist,  when  he  was  capable  of  forming 
one  of  his  own.  And  this  he  subsequently  adiieved  ;  for 
x>wing  to  the  delays  experienced  in  the  aboTO  nndertaking,  he 
had  time  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  meeting  with  Ginlio, 
in  Mantua,  and  Ba&ello,  at  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  form  a 
style  that  has  been  prononneed  original.  It  is  at  once  great, 
noble  and  dignified  ;  not  abounding  in  figorea^  but  rendering 
a  few  capable  of  filling  a  huge  canvas,  as  we  may  obserre  in 
his  S.  Rocco,  at  San  Petiottio,  in  Bologna;  or  in  his  Moses, 
at  the  Steecata  of  Parma,  so  celebrated  a  i^)ecimen  of  chiaro* 
scnxo. 

The  previuling  character,  howerer,  in  which  this  artist  so 
greatly  dbone,  was  grace  of  manner ;  a  grace  which  won  for 
him  at  Rome  that  most  flattering  of  all  ei3ogies,  that  the  spirit 
of  BaffiMilo  had  passed  into  Parmigianino.  Among  his  de- 
signs ace  to  be  sem  repeated  specimens  of  the  same  figure, 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  grace,  in 
the  person,  in  the  attitudes^  and  in  the  lightness  of  his  drapery, 
in  which  he  is  admirable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  AJgarotti,  that 
he  sometimes  carried  his  heads  to  an  extreme,  so  as  to  border 
open  effeminacy;  a  judgment  analogous  to  the  previous 
observation  of  Agostino  Garaeci,  that  he  could  wish  a  painter 
to  have  a  little  of  Parmigianino's  grace ;  not  all,  because  he 
conceiyed  that  he  had  too  much.  In  ike  opinion  of  others,  his 
excessive  study  of  what  was  graceful  led  him  sometimes  to 
select  proportiona  somewhat  too  long,  no  less  in  respect  to 
stature  than  in  ihe  fingers  aad  the  nedb,  as  we  may  observe  in 
his  celebrated  Madonna,  at  the  Pitti  PsJace,  which,  from  this 
defect^  obtuned  the  appellation  of  coUo  lungo^  or  long  neck  ;* 

^  He  mi^t  hsve  pleaded  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who  in  fhdr 
draped  ftataea,  oboenred  muOar  proportions,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
vulgarity.  The  leqgth  of  the  ingers  was  rather  sabject  of  pratae,  as  is 
noticed  by  the  commentators  on  Catullos.  (See  his  44th  Ode.)  A  long 
neck  in  Tirgins  is  inculcated  by  Malvasia,  as  a  precept  of  the  art  (torn. 
L  p.  303)  ;  and  the  Can.  Lazzarini  drew  his  Madonnas  according  to  this 
mie.  These  observationB  are  all  intended  to  be  applied  with  that  jndg- 
aaent,  which,  ia  erery  art,  is  not  presumed  to  be  taught,  but  understood* 

2  D  2 
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but  it  boasted  likewise  of  ita  adroeates.  His  colonring,  alsfv 
evidenily  aims  at  graee»  and  for  the  most  part  is  preserved 
moderate,  discreet,  and  well  tempered,  as  if  the  artist  feared, 
by  too  much  brilliaocy,  to  offend  the  eye;  which,  both  in 
drawings  and  piuntings,  is  apt  to  diminish  grace.  If  we  admit 
Albano  as  a  good  judge,  Parmigianino  was  not  veiy  studious 
of  expresnon,  in  which  he  has  left  few  examples ;  i^  indeed, 
we  are  not  to  consider  the  grace  that  animates  his  cherubs  and 
other  delicate  figures,  as  meriting  the  name  of  expression,  or 
if  that  term  apply  only  to  the  passions,  as  very  abundantly 
supplying  its  placet  It  is,  in  truth,  on  account  of  this  rare 
exlubition  of  grace,  that  every  thing  is  pardoned,  and  that  in. 
him  defects  themselves  appear  meritorious. 

He  would  seem  to  haye  been  slow  in  his  conceptions,  being 
accustomed  to  form  the  whole  piece  in  idea,  before  he  oncer 
handled  his  pencil ;  but  was  then  rapid  in  his  execution. 
Strokes  of  his  pencil  may  sometimes  be  traced  so  rery  daring, 
and  decided^  that  Albano  pronounces  them  divine,  and  de- 
clares, that  to  his  experience  in  design,  he  was  indebted  for 
that  unequalled  skill,  which  he  always  united  to  great  dili^ 
gence  and  high  finish.  His  works,  inaeed,  are  not  all  equally 
well  and  powerfully  coloured,  nor  produce  the  same  degree  of 
effect ;  though  there  are  several  which  are  conducted  with  so 
much  feeling  and  enthusiasm  as  to  have  been  ascribed  to> 
Correggio  himself.  Such  is  the  picture  of  Love,  engaged  in 
fabricating  his  bow,  while  at  his  feet  appear  two  cherubs,  one 
laughing  and  the  other  weeping ;  a  piece,  of  which  a  number 
of  duplicates,  besides  that  contained  in  the  imperial  gallery,  ar& 
enumerated,  so  great  a  favourite  was  it  either  with  the  artist 
or  some  other  person.  In  regard  to  this  production,  I  agree 
with  Yasari,  whose  authority  is  further  confirmed  by  Father 
Affb  and  other  judges,  whom  I  have  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  although  it  is  true  that  this  Cupid,  together  with  thc- 
Granymede,  and  the  Leda,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
context  (p.  302),  have  been  positively  assigned  by  Boschini  to 
Correggio,  an  opinion  that  continues  to  be  countenanced  by 
many  other  persons. 

His  minor  paintings,  his  portraits,  his  youthful  heads,  and. 
holy  figures,  are  not  very  rare,  and  some  are  found  multiplied 
in  different  places.     One  that  has  been  the  most  frequently: 
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xepeated  in  oollections,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
with  S.  Giovanni;  while  the  figures  of  St.  Catherine  and 
2accarias,  or  some  similar  aged  head,  are  to  be  seen  very  near 
them.  It  was  formerly  met  with  in  the  Famese  gallery,  at 
Parma^  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  sometimes  the  same,  and  some- 
times varied,  in  the  royal  gallery,  at  Florence;  in  the 
Capitoline ;  in  those  of  the  princes  Corsini,  Borghesi,  and 
Albani,  at  Rome.  In  Parma,  also,  it  is  in  possession  of  the 
Abate  Mazza,*  and  is  found  m  other  places ;  insomuch,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  could  all  have  been  repeated 
by  Parmlgianino,  however  old  in  appearance.  He  produced 
few  copious  compositions,  such  as  the  Preaching  of  Christ  to 
the  Crowd,  which  is  contained  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal 
jmlaoe,  at  Colomo,  forming  a  real  jewel  of  that  beautiful  and 
pleasant  villa.  His  altar-pieces  are  not  numerous,  of  which, 
Lowever,  none  is  more  highly  estimated  than  his  St.  Margarita, 
At  Bologna.  It  is  rich  in  figures,  which  the  Caracci  were 
never  weary  of  studying ;  while  Guide,  in  a  sort  of  trans- 
.port  of  admiration,  preferred  it  even  to  the  St  Cecilia  of 
Bafii«llo.  His  beecOy  which  he  began  at  the  Steccata,  is 
a  singular  production  ;  besides  the  figure  of  Moses,  exhibited 
in  chiaroscuro,  he  painted  Adam  .and  Eve,  with  several 
Tirtues,  without,  however,  completing  the  undertaking,  for 
which  he  had  been  remunerated.  The  history  of  the  affair  is 
rather  long,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Father  Aflfb,  where  it  is 
divested  of  many  idle  tales,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
fonnded.  I  shall  merely  state,  that  the  artist  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  having  abandoned  his  task,  and  afterwards  led 
3,  fugitive  life  in  Casale,  where  he  shortly  died,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  exactly  at  the  same  age  as  his  predecessor 
Safiaello.  He  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  first  luminaries, 
not  only  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  of  engraving ;  though  of 
this  last  I  must  say  nothing,  in  order  not  to  deviate  from  the 
plan  I  have  laid  down. 

Parma  was  in  some  degree  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Fran- 

*  It  is  mentioned  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Borghesi  (in  both  the 
Virgin  is  seen  on  one  side),  by  P.  Affo,  in  a  letter  edited  by  the  Advocate 
Bramieri,  in  the  notes  to  the  '*  Elogio  d'  Ireneo  Affb,"  composed  by  P. 
D.  Pompilio  PozsettI ;  every  excellent  scholar  (no  less  than  his  annotator), 
and  deserring  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  learned  Italians. 
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eesco,  by  Girolamo  di  MMiele  MasEaola,  bis  pupil  and  Mb 
cousin.     Thej  had  been  intimate  from  the  year  1520,  and 
apparently  had  oontracted  their  friendship  Bome  yeosrs  before 
Francesco  set  out  for  Bonie,  which  was  oontintied  unabated 
after  his  return.     Most  probably,  however,  it  at  length  expe- 
rienced an  interruption,  owing  to  which  fVanceaeo  named  two 
strangers  his  heirs,  omitting  his  consin.     This  last  is  not 
known  beyond  Parma  and  its  confines,  though  he  was  de- 
serving of  more  extensive  fame,  in  particular  for  his  strong 
impastOy  and  his  knowledge  of  colouring,  in  which  he  has  few 
equals.     There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  some  of  the  woiks 
ascribed   to   Francesco,   more  especially  sudi  as  displayed 
warmer  and  stronger  tints,  were  either  executed  or  repes^ed 
hj  this  artist     Not  having  been  in  Bome,  Crirohmio  was 
more  attached  to  the  school  of  Corregg^o  than  Francesco,  and 
in  his  style  composed  his  picture  of  the  Marriage  of   St. 
Cathmne,  for  the  church   of  the  Carmine;   a  piece   that 
proves  how  well  he  could  exhibit  that  great  master's  character. 
He  was  excellent  in  perspective,  and  in  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  painted  for  the  refectory  of  S.  Giovanni,  he  represented 
a  colonnade  so  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  illnsion, 
as  to  compete  with  the  best  specimens  from  the  hand  of 
Pozzo.     He  could,  moreover,  boast  ease  and  hannony,  with  a 
fine  chiaroscuro ;  while  in  his  larger  compositions  in  fresco, 
he  was  inventive,  varied,  and  animated.     No  single  artist, 
among  Ins  fellow  citizens,  had  the  merit  of  decorating  the 
churdbes  of  Parma  with  an  equal  number  of  oil  paintings ; 
no  one  produced  more  in  fresco  for  the  cathedral  and  for  the 
Steocata ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  labours  at  S.  Benedetto,  in 
Mantua,  and  elsewhere.     It  is  from  this  rage  for  accomplish- 
ing too  much,  that  we  find  so  many  of  his  pieces  that  are 
calculated  to  surprise  us  at  first  sight,  diminish  in  merit  upon 
an  examination  of  their  particular  parts.     Not  a  few  defects 
are  observable  amidst  all  his  beauties ;  the  design  in  his  naked 
figures  is  extremely  careless ;  his  grace  is  carried  to  a  degree 
of  afiectation,  and  his  more  spirited  attitudes  are  violent. 
But  these  finults  are  not  wholly  attributable  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  occasionally  painted  the  same  work  in  conjunction  with 
other  artists.      This  occurred  in   his  large  picture  of   the 
Multiplication  of  Loavee^  placed  at  S.  Benedetto,  in  Mantua^ 
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in  whklk,  fsom  doeammte  diaeoreied  bj  the  Ab.  Msri, 
Girolamo  would  iq^pear  to  hsTe  been  aansted  in  his  labonn ; 
there  are  in  it  granps  of  fignies,  whim  beaatj  would  confer 
credit  upon  koj  artist ;  whlk,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
faults  and  indieeilities  that  mint  haTe  proceeded  from  some 
other  pencil.  It  is  tme  tiiat  he  has  admitted  the  same  in 
other  of  his  woarks,  and  there  tiiej  aie  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  haste.  We  likewise  find  mention  of  an  Alessandro 
Mazmoki^  son  of  Girolamo^  who  painted  in  the  cathedral,  in 
1571 ;  bnt  he  is  a  weak  imitator  of  the  family  style;  the 
usual  &to  of  piotoric  funilies,  when  arziTied  at  the  third 
generation. 

Sooh  was  the  state  of  the  art  in  Panna  about  die  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  Famese  £unily 
acquired  doBunion  there,  and  greatly  contriybnted  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  schooL  Correggio's  disciples  had  already 
produced  pupib  in  their  tarn ;  and  though  it  be  difficolt  to 
ascertain  hoan.  what  school  each  artist  proceeded,  it  is  easy  to 
conjecture,  from  their  reqiectiTe  tastes,  that  they  were  all 
inctined  to  puisne  the  career  of  the  two  most  iOustzions  masters 
of  the  school  of  Parma;  yet  Mazxuola  was,  perhaps,  more 
followed  than  Gorregg^o.  it  is  too  fEiTourite  an  opinion,  both 
with  dilettanti  and  artists,  that  tlie  new  slyle  must  inTariably 
be  the  most  beantifiil ;  petmittbg  &8hion«eTeii  to  corru^  the 
arts.  Pannigianino,  perhaps,  educated  no  other  pupil  besideB 
his  eouan ;  Daniel  da  Parma  had  studied  also  under  Cknxeg* 
gio ;  and  Batista  Fomari,  after  acquiring  little  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  design  from  Franceeoo,  turned  his  attention  t» 
sculpture,  prodnctng,  among  other  fine  statues,  for  the  Dnke 
Ottavio  Famese,  ^e  Neptune,  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
royal  gardens.  The  name  of  Jacopo  JBertoia  (oftisn  written  by 
mistake  Giaotnto),  has  been  added  by  some  to  this  list.  He 
was  a  good  deal  employed  by  the  court  at  Parma  and  Capra- 
rola ;  and  not  rery  long  ago,  some  of  his  small  paintings  wexe 
tranikerred  from  the  palace  of  the  royal  garden  into  tiie 
academy.  The  subjects  are  fiibulous,  and  both  in  the  figures 
of  his  nymphs,  and  in  every  thing  else,  the  grace  of  Franoesoo 
is  Tory  perceptible.  Yet  the  memorials  discovered  by  P.  Affb, 
do  not  permit  us  to  name  Pannigianino  as  his  master.    He 
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was  BtiU  joiing  in  1573,  and  Lomano,  in  hb  *^  Tempio,"  cafls 
him  the  pupil  of  £roole  PxocaccinL  He  prodaced  manj  amali 
pictures  for  private  ornament^  whidi  were  at  one  time  in  great 
repute ;  nor  does  Parma  posaess  any  large  painting  by  his 
hiwd,  excepting  two  banners  for  companies  or  associations. 

It  is  rather,  likewise,  from  a  resemblance  of  style,  than  upon 
historical  authority,  that  one  Pomponio  Amiiiano  has  been 
enumerated  among  the  pupils  of  Parmigianino.  He  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  as  one  of  his  most  strenuous  followers ; 
insomuch  as  to  have  had  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  which  adorns 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Quartiere,  attributed  eyen  by  no 
common  artists  to  the  hand  of  Francesco.  It  is  the  most 
beantifnl  work  of  its  author  that  the  city  of  Panna  has  to 
boitst  The  style  of  this  artist  is  full  and  noble,  were  it  not, 
adds  the  Oav.  Batti,  that  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  appear  some- 
what flat. 

Pier  Antonio  Bemabei,  called  deUa  Casa^  does  not  belong 
to  the  school  of  Parmigianino,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  aome 
other  assistant  or  pupil  of  Correg^o.  I  cannot  aoooont  for  the 
slight  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Orlandi,  when  his  painting 
of  the  cupola  at  the  Madonna  del  Qnartiere  is  calculated  to 
impress  ns  with  the  opinion  that  his  powers  were  equal  to 
those  of  any  artist  who  then  flourished  in  Lombaidy,  or  eyen  in 
Italy,  as  a  painter  ol  frescos.  He  there  represented,  as  was  vary 
common  upon  the  cupolas,  a  Paradise,  veiy  full,  but  without  any 
confusion ;  with  figures  in  the  Correggio  manner ;  his  tints  are 
powerful,  and  relieved  with  a  force  which  might  be  pronounced 
superfluous  in  the  more  distant  figures,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
due  gradations.  This  cupola  stiU  remains  perfectly  entire 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  is  his  great 
master-piece,  though  some  of  his  other  paintings  likewise 
produce  a  great  effect  Anrelio  Barili,  and  Innocenzio  Mar- 
tini, of  Parma,  must  have  enjoyed  very  considerable  reputation 
in  their  day,  having  been  employed  at  S.  Giovanni  and  the 
Steccata  :  some  specimens  of  their  fresco  work  are  still  pointed 
out,  but  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  vidnity  of  more  attrac- 
tive beauties. 

About  the  same  period  another  subject  of  the  same  state 
painted,  in  his  native  place  of  Piacenza.   His  name  was  Giulio 
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Sfassoni,  at  one  time  pupil  to  Daniel  da  Yoltera,  in  the  life  of 
^whom  be  is  much  eomraended  hj  Yasari.  Some  figures  of  the 
iEvangeliste  still  remain  in  the  cathedral  by  his  hand,  though 
the  ceiling  of  S.  M.  di  Campagna,  which  he  adorned  with 
histories,  has  been  renewed  by  another  pencil.  He  did  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  forei^ortening  seen  from  below  in  the 
school  of  DanieUo,  and  here  he  failed,  however  respectable  in 
other  points. 
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Panntie  pupils  of  the  Canod,  and  of  other  foreignen,  until  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  academy. 

[n  the  year  1570,  when  the  most  celebrated  imitators  of  the 
Correggio  manner  were  either  greatlj  adyanoed  in  jears,  or 
already  deceased,  the  Parmese  school  began  to  giro  plaoe  to 
that  of  Bologna ;  and  I  proceed  to  expbun  the  mode,  and  Uie 
canses,  which,  partlj  by  design  and  partly  by  chance,  led  to 
that  event.  It  was  intended  to  ornament  a  chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  a  commission  bestowed  npon  Rondani  and  Parmi- 
gianino,  but  which,  through  a  variety  of  interraptiona,  had 
been  so  long  deferred,  that  both  artists  died  before  undertaking 
it  Orazio  Sammachini  was  then  invited  from  Bologna ;  he 
gave  satisfaction,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  derived  great  improve- 
ment from  his  study  of  Correggio,  whom  he  more  neaiiy 
resembled  than  anv  other  Bolognese  artist  of  that  age.  Ercole 
Procaccini,  likewise,  painted  in  the  dome  itself;  nor  was  it 
long  before  Cesare  Aretnsi  was  invited  from  Bologna,  to 
become  court-painter  to  Duke  Ranuccio.  This  artist,  as  we 
before  observed,  was  employed  in  restoring  the  painting  of 
the  tribune  at  S.  Giovanni.  In  order  to  lengthen  the  choir, 
it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  old  tribune ;  but  such  parts  as 
Correggio  had  there  punted,  were  to  be  correctly  repeated  to 
adorn  the  new ;  an  example  that  deserves  to  be  adopted  as  a 
law,  wherever  the  fine  arts  are  held  in  esteem.  We  are 
informed  by  Malvasia,  that  Aretnsi  undertook  this  task, 
though  he  refused  to  take  a  copy  of  it  upon  the  spot ;  observ- 
ing, that  such  an  employment  was  more  adapted  for  a  pupil 
than  for  a  master.  Annibal  Caracci  was  in  consequence  of 
this  called  in,  and  assisted  by  his  brother  Agoatino^  he  took  a 
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isopj  of  ihai  vast  woik  ia  vsrions  portioiifl,  wkich  are  now  at 
Capo  di  Monte.  Onided  by  thoie,  Axetaei  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  lepaint  ibe  new  edifice  in  the  year  1587.  To  this 
acoonnt  AfTd  oj^oses  the  eonlxaet  of  Aretnn,  drawn  ont  in 
1586,  where  he  binds  bunself  "•  to  make  cm  eaoodlent  copy  of 
the  Madonna  Coramatai'*  and  provision  is  promised  him  for 
a  boj  who  is  to  prepare  the  cartoons :  a  oiiemnstanee  that 
eannot  be  made  applicable  to  Annibal,  who  appeared  in  the 
cfaaraotor  of  a  master  as  early  as  1586.  WluU  eondusion 
we  are  to  draw  from  sneh  a  fact,  no  less  than  from  the 
cartoons  so  generally  attributed  to  .Annibal,  and  which  are 
pronounced  worthy  of  Ids  hand,  qucerere  diituli :  nee  scire 
fug  set  omnia.  Hor.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  Annibal, 
after  spending  several  months  in  studying  and  cc^)ying  Cor- 
leggio  daring  1580,  freqneotly  leinmed  again  to  admire  him, 
and  that  such  devoted  enthusiasm  was  of  wonderful  advantage 
to  him  in  acquiring  the  character  of  his  modeL  It  was  at 
this  {time  that  he  painted  the  picture  of  a  Pieti  for  the 
Gapuohia  friars,  at  Panna,  aj^roaching  the  nearest  that  ever 
was  seen  to  that  at  S.  Giovanni,  and  from  that  period  the 
Duke  Banucdo  gave  him  several  commisBians  lor  pictuzes, 
wbioh  are  now  to  be  met  with  at  Naples. 

The  duke  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  as  we  gather  from 
a  selecticm  of  artists  employed  by  him,  among  whom  wem 
lionello  Spada»  Schedoni,  Tretti,  and  Oio.  Sons,  an  able 
figure  and  a  beUer  landscape  painter,  whom  Orlandi  believea 
to  have  been  instructed  in  Parma,  afid  perfected  in  the  art  at 
Antwerp.  It  appeals,  tiiat  he  also  had  much  esteem  for 
Ribeia,  who  painted  a  chapel,  which  is  now  destroyed,  at 
Santa  Maria  Bianca,  in  so  fine  a  style,  that  according  to 
Scaramuocia,  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Correggio  s, 
and  it  awakened  emulation  even  in  the  breast  of  Lodovioo 
CaraccL*  The  chief  merit,  however,  of  tlie  duke,  and  of  his 
brother,  the  cardinal,  confidsted  in  estimating  and  employing 
the  genius  of  the  Garacci.  In  that  court  they  were  both 
fairly  remunerated,  and  held  in  esteem ;  though,  owing  to  the 
arts  of  some  courtiers,  history  has  preserved  circumstances 

*  See  Lettere  Pittoriche,  torn.  i.  p.  21U 
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regarding  tliese  great  me%  calculated  to  more  compaasion.* 
To  this  early  patronage  we  may  trace  the  eyento  wbich  we 
find  in  the  history  of  the  Caraoci  at  different  perioda :  Annihal 
engaged  to  paint  the  Fameee  Gallery  at  Rome;  Agostino 
called  to  Parma,  in  quality  of  its  court-painter,  an  office  in 
which  he  died;  and  Lodovico  sent  to  Piaoensa,  along  with 
Camillo  Procaocini,  in  order  to  decorate  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  Hence  also  arose  the  principles  of  a  new  style  at 
Parma,  or  rather  of  several  new  styles,  which  during  the 
seventeenth  century  continued  to  spread  both  there  and 
throughout  the  state,  and  which  were  first  introduced  by  the 
artists  of  Bologna. 

Their  scholars,  besides  Bertoia,  were  Giambatista  Tinti, 
pupil  to  Sammachini,  Giovanni  LanCranco,  and  Sisto  Bada- 
locchi,  who,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  younger  Caracoi, 
at  Parma,  became  first  attached  to  the  school  of  Lodovico,  in 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  followed  Annibal  to  Rome,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  with  him.  These,  although  they  were 
educated  by  the  Bolognese,  resemble  certain  characters  who, 
though  they  may  abandon  (Jieir  native  soil,  are  never  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  its  memory  or  its  language.  In  reqteet 
to  Lanfranco,  it  is  agreed  by  ail,  that  no  artist  better  imitated 
the  giandeurof  Correggio  in  works  upon  a  large  scale ;  although 
he  is  neither  equal  to  him  in  colouring,  nor  at  all  approaches 
him  in  high  finish,  nor  is  destitute  of  an  air  of  originality  pecu- 
liar to  the  head  of  a  school,  f^t  Parma,  he  produced  a  picture 
representing  all  the  saints  in  the  church  that  bears  their  name; 
and  in  Piacenza^  besides  his  saints  Alesno  and  Corrado  at  the 
cathedral,  works  highly  commended  by  Bellori,  he  painted  an 
altar-piece  of  St.  Luke,  at  the  Madonna  di  Piazza,  as  well  as 
a  cupola,  so  avowedly  imitated  from  that  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Parma,  that  it  can  scarcely  escape  the  charge  of  servility. 
Sisto  Badalocchi,t  no  way  inferior  to  Lanfi!anco  in  point  of 
facility,  and  other  endowments  of  the  art,  approached  veiy 
nearly  to  his  style.     It  was  even  doubted  in  Parma,  whether 

*  Bellori,  in  his  Life  of  Annihal,  pp.  34,  35.  See  also  Malrasia,  torn, 
i.  pp.  334,  404,  405,  442.  And  Orhmdi  under  the  head  "  Gio.  Batt. 
Trotd." 

t  Bjr  MalTttsia,  torn.  i.  p.  517,  he  is  called  "  SUto  Rosa." 
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the  picture  of  S.  Qaintino,  in  the  church  of  that  name,  was 
tlie  production  of  Lanfiranco  or  his.  Of  the  rest  who  flourished 
for  the  most  part  among  the  disciples  of  the  Caracci,  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  state,  we  shall  treat  more  opportunely 
under  the  Bolognese  school. 

Giambatista  Tinti  acquired  the  art  of  design  and  of  colour- 
ing from  Sammachini  at  Bologna ;  he  studied  Tibaldi  with 
^eat  assiduity,  and  painted  upon  his  model  at  8.  Maria  della 
Scala,  not  without  marks  of  plagiarism.*  Having  subse- 
quently established  himself  at  Parma,  he  selected  for  his  chief 
model  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  next  proceeded  to  the  study 
of  Parmigianino.  The  city  retains  many  of  his  productions, 
both  in  private  and  in  public,  among  which  that  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  cathedral,  abounding  with  figures,  and  the 
Catino,  at  the  old  Capuchin  Nuns,  are  accounted  some  of  the 
last  grand  works  belonging  to  the  old  school  of  Parma. 

From  the  time  these  artists  ceased  to  flourish,  the  art  invari- 
ably declined.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  find  mention,  in  the  Guide  of  Parma,  of  Fortunate 
Gatti  and  Gio.  Maria  Conti,  both  Parmese,  who  were  shortly 
followed,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Giulio  Orlandini.  They  are 
better  qualified  to  shew  the  succession  of  Parmese  artists  than 
of  great  painters.  The  name  of  one  Girolamo  da'  Leoni,  of 
Piacenza,  is  also  recorded,  who  was  employed  along  with 
Cunio,  a  Milanese,  about  the  time  of  the  Campi.  At  Pia- 
oenza  likewise,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  appeared  one 
Bartolommeo  Badema,  pupil  to  the  Cavalier  Ferrante,  whose 
works  display  more  diligence  than  genius ;  whence  Frances- 
chini  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  had  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door  of  the  great  painters  without  being  able  to  gain  admis- 
sion. Id  the  mean  while  the  court  continued  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  state.  It  even  sent  a 
young  man  of  talent,  named  Mauro  Oddi,  under  the  direction 
of  Berettini,  with  a  salary  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations of  his  patrons  by  his  productions  at  the  villa  of  Colomo^ 
and  he  adorned  some  churches  with  specimens  of  his  altar- 
pieces  ;  but  still  he  aimed  more  at  the  fame  of  an  architect 
than  of  a  painter.     At  the  same  time  there  was  employed  at 

*  MalTasia,  torn.  i.  p.  212. 
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Mori  an  artiBt  named  Francesco  Mostly  who  painted  Hkewiae 
for  churches  aad  private  coUeetioius.  fie  wa«  mentioiied  m 
the  Yenetiaa  school,  and  exercised  a  more  marked  infiiwiice 
over  the  art  at  Panna^  presentiag  it  in  Uario  Spolrerini  with 
a  disciple  of  merit.  Ilario,  no  less  than  hia  master,  aoqoired 
zepntation  from  his  hattle-]neces ;  and  whether  owing  to  eacag- 
geration  or  to  troth,  it  was  eommoBl  j  said  tibirt  the  soktiers  of 
Monti  threatened,  and  thaX  those  of  ^K^rermi  seemed  to  kilL 
He  threw  no  less  fierceness  and  terror  into  some  of  hia  asaunn 
scenes,  which  are  esteemed  eqnal  to  his  battles.  He  painted 
ehiefiy  for  the  Dnke  Franoeaoo,  though  thete  are  aouo  of  his 
works  on  a  larger  scale,  in  oil  and  in  fresco^  plaeed  la  the 
cathedral,  at  the  Ceitoea,  and  other  places  throoghoat  tke  aty 
and  the  state. 

Spolverini  instructed  in  the  art  Fzaafieaco  Simoaiiiii,  a  dis- 
tinguished hattie-painter  of  that  period.  Orla&iti  says  he  was 
a  scholar  of  Monti,  and  educated  at  Florence  upoa  the  model 
of  Botgognone.  He  long  resided  at  Voiice,  wheie^  in  the 
Sala  CappeUo,  and  in  different  collections,  he  left  pictures 
which  abound  in  figures^  ornamented  with  fine  arohiteetuze, 
and  yaried  with  eyerj  kind  of  skirmish  and  military  es^ifcsL 
Ilario  instructed  several  young  Parmese  in  the  art,  among 
whom,  perhaps,  were  Antonio  Frataeci,  Olemente  Buta^  and 
more  indisputably  the  Ab.  Giuseppe  Peroni.  The  first  under 
Oignani  became  a  better  copyist  of  his  mastw  than  a  painter, 
being  called  pinorpratieo^  a  meehanieal  hand,  by  Bianconi  in 
his  Guide  to  Milan,  where,  as  well  as  in  Bologna^  a  few  of  his 
pictures  are  to  be  seen.  At  Pkirma  he  was  not  employed  in 
public,  as  fiir  as  I  can  learn,  but  for  coUectionsi  in  whidi  he 
holds  a  pretty  high  rank.  Bnta  was  likewise  educated  in  the 
academy  of  Gignani  at  Btdegmk  Betarmng  to  hb  native 
state,  whose  paintings  he  has  described,  he  there  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  In&nt  Charles  of  Bourbon,  aa  long  as  he 
remained  at  Parma,  after  whidi  he  accompanied  his  patron  to 
Naples.  Subsequently  returning  to  Parma,  he  conttuaed  to 
employ  himself  with  credit,  until,  near  the  period  of  his 
decease,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

The  Ab.  Peroai,  in  the  first  instance,  repaired  to  Bologna, 
where  he  received  the  instructions  of  TorelH,  of  Cieti,  and  of 
Ercole  LeUi.     He  next  visited  Bome^  where  he  became  pupil 
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to  Masneei;  tiiongb  it  is  probable  tbat  he  was  stniek  with 
the  eolonring  of  Conoa  and  Giaoquinto^  who  were  then  much 
m  Togne,  as  his  tints  partake  more  or  less  of  their  yerds^  and 
other  false  use  of  colouring.  For  the  rest,  he  could  design  well, 
and  in  elegant  subjects  partakes  much  of  Maratta,  as  we  per- 
ceiye  from  his  S.  Philip  in  S.  Satiio  at  Milan,  and  from  the 
Conception,  in  possession  of  ^e  Fkuiri  dell'  Oratorio,  at  Turin. 
In  Panna  his  productions  are  to  be  seem  at  S.  Antonio  Abbate^ 
where  hb  frescos  appear  to  adyantage,  and  there  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  Christ  Crucified,  placed  in  competition  with  Battoni 
and  Cignaroli,  and  here  more  than  elsewhere  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  good  painters  of  this  last  age.  He  adorned 
his  natire  place  and  its  academy  with  his  pictorea,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age.  The  career  of  Pietro  Fenari  was 
much  shorter,  although  he  had  time  to  produce  seyeral  fine 
pictures  for  the  public,  besides  ibat  of  lus  B»  da  Corleone  in 
the  church  of  the  Capuchins^  as  well  as  more  for  priyate  col- 
lections. He  imitated  the  ancient  manner  of  his  school,  no 
less  than  more  recent  stjks.* 

In  Piacenza  there  flourished  Pia  Antonio  Ayanaini, 
educated  by  Fraaceeohini  at  Bok^a.  He  is  said  to  haye 
been  wanting  in  imagination,  which  led  him,  lor  the  most  part^ 
to  copy  from  his  master's  designs.  Qio.  Batistft  Tagliasacchi, 
from  Borgo  S.  I>onttino^  sprung  faaa  the  achool  of  Giuseppe 
del  Sole,  and  displayed  a  fine  geaiua  for  elegant  subjects^ 
which  induced  him  to  study  Corra^o,  Paimigianino,  and 
Cruido.  He  was  particularly  ambitious  of  adding  Bafiaello  to 
the  fist,  but  his  parents  would  not  pemit  him  to  visit  Borne. 
He  resided  and  employed  himaslf  ehiefiy  at  Piaoenaa,  where 

*  I  wish  here  to  offer  a  brief  tribote  ta  the  merit  of  his  daeeased  msitv 
(he  died  two  years  since),  wiio,  though  a  native  of  Paria,  resided  a  long 
period  at  Pnrma.  He  stodiod  ia  Fhwenoa  under  Meaod,  next  at  Paris, 
wbien  one  of  hia  pictures  was  greatly  applauded,  and  the  artist  elected  to 
a  place  in  that  distinguished  aoidemy  of  art.  On  his  return  he  became 
first  painter  to  the  court  at  Parma,  and  produced  woriea  no  len  than  pnpila 
cslenJated  to  reflect  credit  on  his  eoontiy.  Hia  Prometheus  freed  by  Her- 
coles,  placed  at  the  academy,  hia  large  portfait-pieoe  of  the  £unily  of 
Philip,  didce  of  Parma,  w)dA  ia  pointed  out  in  the  Guardarobas  as  his  best 
specimen,  fuBy  justify  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  while  living,  and  which 
continuea  beyond  die  tomb.  The  name  of  this  artist  was  Gtoseppe  BaU 
dri^,  and  he  died  at  Parma,  BgfA  eighty  yean* 
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there  is  a  Holy  Family  mncb  admired  in  the  cathednU 
which,  in  its  ideal  cast  of  features,  partakes  of  the  Roman  stjde, 
and  is  not  inferior  to  the  Lombards  in  point  of  colouring. 
He  was  an  artist,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  far  greater  merit  than 
fortnne. 

Finally,  the  state  was  never  in  want  of  excellent  masters  in 
minor  branches  of  the  art.  Fabrizio  Farmi^ano  is  commended 
by  Baglioni  amongst  the  landscape  painters  of  hb  age.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  wife  Ippolita  in  drawing  for  Italian  col- 
lections, and  he  visited  a  variety  of  places  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  where  he  also  adorned  a  few  of  the  churefaes 
with  his  wood  scenes,  and  views,  with  hermits,  &c.  and  died 
there  at  an  early  age.  His  style  was,  perhaps,  more  ideal 
than  tme,  as  it  pre^^ailed  before  the  time  of  the  Caracd  ;  bat 
it  was  spirited  and  diligent.  There  is  known  also  one  Gii^diti, 
of  Parma,  whom,  from  his  residence  in  Cremona,  Zaist 
ennmerates  among  the  professors  of  that  school  as  a  celebrated 
painter  of  flowers.  He  frequently  represented  them  upon 
small  tables  covered  with  tapestry,  and  he  added  also  mnaicai 
instruments,  books,  and  playing-cards,  the  whole  depicted 
with  an  air  of  truth  and  a  fine  colouring,  that  obtained  for  him 
from  such  inconsiderable  objects  a  large  portion  of  fume. 
I  must  also  record  Felice  Boselli  of  Piacenza,  who  became, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Nnvoloni,  a  tolerable  artist  in 
figures,  though  he  succeeded  best  in  copying  ancient  pictures, 
even  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  experienced  judges  by  the 
exactness  of  his  imitations.  Following  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
he  began  to  draw  animals,  sometimes  with  their  skins,  and  at 
others  as  they  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  shambles  ;  besides 
collections  of  birds  and  fishes,  arranging  them  in  order,  and  all 
coloured  from  the  life.  The  palaces  in  Piacenza  abonnd  with 
them,  Boselli  having  survived  beyond  his  eightieth  year,  and 
despatching  them  with  facility  and  mechanically,  whoioe  all 
his  productions  are  not  equally  entitled  to  esteem.  Gianpaola 
Pannini  belonged  to  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  both 
learned  and  taught,  and  in  treating  of  which  I  rendered  him 
that  justice  which  the  public  admiration  of  his  perspective 
views,  and  of  his  peculiar  grace  in  small  figures,  seemed  to 
require.  Many  fine  specimens  were  sent  from  Rome  to  his 
native  country,  and  among  these  the  Slgnori  della  Missione 
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possess  a  very  rare  picture,  inasmnoh  as  the  figures  are  on  a 
larger  scale  than  those  which  he  in  general  drew.  It  represents 
the  Money  Changers  driven  out  of  the  Temple  hy  our  Lord ; 
the  architecture  is  truly  magnificent,  and  the  figures  are  full 
of  spirit  and  variety.  The  governor,  Count  Carasi,  the  able 
illustrator  of  the  public  paintings  in  Piacenza,  declared  that 
he  was  the  only  artist  then  deceased,  of  whom  the  city  could 
justly  boast,  ouch  deficiency  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
climate,  abounding  as  it  does  with  genius,  but  to  the  want  of 
a  local  school,  a  want,  however,  which  was  converted  into  a 
source  of  great  utility  to  the  city.  If  we  examine  the  cata- 
logue of  painters  who  flourished  there,  with  which  the  Count 
Carasi  doses  his  work,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capitals,  no  other  city  of  Italy  was  so  rich  in  excellent 
painters  belonging  to  every  school.  Had  it  possessed  masters, 
they  would  have  produced  for  every  excellent  disciple,  at  least 
twenty  of  only  middling  talent,  whose  works  would  have  filled 
its  palaces  and  churches,  as  it  has  happened  to  so  many  other 
secondary  cities. 

Like  one  university  for  letters,  one  academy  for  the  fine 
arts  is  usuaUy  found  sufficient  for  a  single  state ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, where  it  is  established,  supported,  and  encouraged  in 
the  manner  of  that  at  Parma.  It  owed  its  origin  to  Don 
Philip  of  Bourbon,  in  1757,  the  tenth  year  of  his  government ; 
and  his  son,  who  at  this  time  bears  sway,  continues  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  institution.*  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  revive  among  us  the  noble  genius  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, than  the  method  there  adopted  in  the  distribution  of 
premiums.  The  subject  of  the  painting  being  proposed,  the 
young  artists  invited  to  the  competition  are  not  confined  to 
those  of  the  state ;  and  consequently  the  industry  of  the  most 
able  and  best  matured  students  is  laid  under  contribution,  in 
every  place,  for  the  service  of  Parma.  The  method  of  holding 
the  assembly,  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  umpires,  and  the 
whole  form  of  the  decision,  excludes  every  doubt  or  suspicion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  piece  adjudged.  The  artist 
18  largely  remunerated ;  but  his  highest  ambition  is  gratified 

*  The  professors  who  reflect  credit  upon  it  are  enumerated  by  P.  Aff6 
In  Uie  works  cited  in  this  chapter. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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in  having  been  pronounced  the  first  among  so  many  e<Mopeti- 
twB,  and  before  fioch  an  aafiemblage.  This  is  of  itself  always 
sufficient  to  raise  the  snecessfol  candidate  aboye  the  eommon 
standard,  and  often  leads  to  fortune.  The  prise  painting 
asBomes  its  perpetual  station  in  one  of  the  acadnmo  balli^ 
along  with  the  fayonxite  pieces  of  jweTious  jean,  fomdng  a 
series  which  already  excites  a  warm  interest  among  tlie  k>yen 
of  the  fine  arts.  Since  the  period  when  the  Cortona  man- 
ner begaa  to  lose  gioand  in  Italy,  a  manner  that,  undo 
such  a  variety  of  names  and  sects,  had  usurped  so  wide 
a  sway,  the  art  ia  our  own  times  has  appioaohed  a  sort 
of  crisis,  which  as  yet  forms  an  essay  of  new  styles  rather 
than  any  prevailing  one  characteristic  of  this  new  era.  It  is 
in  snch  aeoUection,  better  than  in  any  book,  that  we  may  study 
the  state  of  our  existing  schoob;  what  maxims  ace  now 
enforced ;  what  kind  of  imitation,  and  with  how  muck  freedom, 
is  allowed ;  from  what  source  we  are  to  look  for  a  diance  of 
recovering  the  ancient  art  of  colouring  ;  what  profit  p^ntifig 
has  derived  from  the  copies  of  the  best  pictures  pubUdied  in 
engravings^  and  from  the  precepts  of  the  masters  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  prints.    I  am  aware  that  a  variety  of 

?»inion  is  entertained  on  this  head,  nor  would  n^  own^  were 
to  interpose  it,  give  weight  to  any  of  the  conmcting  aiga- 
ments  in  this  matter.  But  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  finding  at 
length  appeals  made  to  reason,  which  were  formexiy  referred  to 
practice,  I  feel  inclined  rather  to  indulge  hopes  Uuui  doubt  or 
diffidence  in  regard  to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

SCHOOL  OF  CREMONA. 

EPOCH   I. 

4 

Xb6  aBCKUU* 

I  RAVE  n6T6r  perused  the  histoxy  of  Bernardino^  and  tke  rest 
of  tbe  pidoiio  family  of  the  Canipif  written  some  time  since 
\j  BakUnuioei,  and  more  recently  hy  Giambatista  Zaist,  with- 
out thinkiiig  that  I  aee  in  the  school  which  these  artists 
established  at  Cremona^  a  sketch  of  that  which  was  sub- 
sequently formed  by  the  Caiacoi  in  Bologna.  In  both  these 
citiee  a  single  &mily  projected  the  formation  of  a  new  style  of 
paiatmg,  which  shonld  partake  of  all  the  Italian  schools, 
wi^ont  cemmittmg  plagiarism  i^gainst  any;  and  from  each 
&inily  in  its  respective  city  sprang  a  nomerons  series  of 
excellent  masters,  who,  partly  by  th^selres,  and  partly  by 
means  of  th^  disciplesy  adorned  their  coontry  with  their 
works,  the  art  by  their  example,  and  history  itself  with  their 
names.  Why  the  Cremonese  school  did  not  keep  pace  with 
that  of  Bok^na  in  reputation,  nor  continue  so  long  as  the 
Caraocis,  and  why  the  latter  completed  in  a  manner  what  the 
other  only  essayed,  was  occaooned  by  a  yariety  of  causes 
which  I  shall  gradually  explain  in  the  course  of  ihe  present 
chapter.  In  the  outset,  agroeably  to  my  usual  plan,  I  mean 
to  inyestigate  the  origin  and  principles  of  this  school ;  nor 
shall  we  need  to  go  &rther  back  than  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  cathedral  in  1107,  which  as  6|>eedily  as  possible 
waa  decorated  with  all  that  sculpture  and  painting  eonla  afford. 
Its  specimens  of  both  are  such  as  to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  an«- 
tiqnary,  who  may  wish  to  trace  through  what  channeIS|  and 
by  what  degrees,  the  arts  first  began  to  revive  in  Italy.  The 
sculpture  there  does  not  indeed  present  us  with  any  works  that 
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may  not  likoTrise  be  found  in  Yerona,  in  Crema,  and  oilier 
places;  whereas  the  paintings  remaining  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
two  lateral  naves  may  be  considered  uniques,  and  deserre  the 
trouble  of  examining  them  more  nearly,  on  account  of  the 
smailness  of  the  figures  and  the  want  of  light.  Thej  consist 
of  sacred  histories ;  the  design  is  extremely  dry,  the  colours 
are  strong,  and  their  drapery  wholly  noyel,  except  that  some 
of  them  still  continue  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  masks  and 
theatres  of  Italy.  Some  specimens  of  architecture  are  intro- 
duced, presenting  only  right  lines,  like  what  we  see  in  our 
oldest  wood  engravings,  and  explanations  are  also  insertecL 
indicating  the  principal  figures,  in  the  manner  of  the  more 
ancient  mosaic -workers,  when  the  eye,  yet  unaccustomed  to 
behold  pictoric  histories,  required  some  such  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Yet  we  can  gather  no  traces  of  the  Greek  mosaics ; 
the  whole  is  Italian,  national,  and  new.  The  characters  leave 
us  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  ascribe  them  to  the  age  of 
Oiotto,  or  to  that  preceding  him,  but  the  figures  attest  that 
their  author  was  indebted  neither  to  Giotto  nor  his  master  for 
what  he  knew.  I  can  learn  nothing  of  his  name  from  the 
ancient  historians  of  the  school,  neither  from  Antonio  Oampi^ 
Pietro  Lamo,  nor  Gio.  Batista  Zaist,  whom  I  have  already 
cited,  and  who  compiled  two  volumes  of  memoirs  of  the  old 
artists  of  Cremona,  edited  by  Panni  in  the  year  1774. 

I  may,  however,  safely  assert  that  there  were  painters  who 
flourished  in  the  Cremonese  as  early  as  1213 ;  for  on  occasion 
of  the  city  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  people  of  Milan,  the 
event  was  conunemorated  in  a  picture,  in  the  palace  of  Lan- 
franco  Oldovino,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cremonese  army, 
and  for  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ilameno  in  his  History 
of  Castelleone.*  There  is  also  recorded  by  the  Ab.  Samelli, 
in  his  "  Foreigner's  Guide  to  Naples,"  as  well  as  by  the  Can. 
Celano,  in  the  ^  Notices  of  the  Beauties  of  Naples,"  a  M.  8i- 
mono  of  Cremona,  who,  about  1335,  painted  in  S.  Chiara,  and 
is  the  same  mentioned  by  Surgente,  author  of  the  ^  Naples 
Illustrated,"  as  Simon  da  Siena,  and  by  Dominici  as  Simone 
Napolitano.  In  a  former  volume  I  adhered  to  the  opinion  of 
Dominici,  inasmuch  as  he  cites  Criscuolo  and  his  archives ;, 

•  See  Zaist,  p.  12. 
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but  let  tbe  authority  rest  with  them.  Other  names  might  be 
added,  which  Zaist  has  in  part  collected  from  MSS.,  and  in 
part  from  published  documents,  such  as  Polidoro  Casella,  who 
flourished  about  1345,  Angelo  Bellavita  in  1420,  Jacopiuo 
Maxasca,  mentioned  in  1430,  Luca  Sclavo,  named  hy  Flanieno,  • 
subsequent  to  1450,  among  excellent  painters,  and  among  the 
friends  of  Francesco  Sforza,  besides  Gaspare  Bonino,  who 
became  celebrated  about  the  year  1460.  Hence  it  may  be 
perceived  that  this  school  was  not  destitute  of  a  series  of  artists, 
during  a  long  period,  although  no  specimens  of  their  art  sur- 
vive to  confirm  it. 

The  earliest  that  is  to  be  met  witli,  bearing  a  name  and  cer- 
tain date,  is  a  picture  which  belonged  to  Zaist,  representing 
Julian  (afterwards  the  saint)  killing  his  father  and  mother, 
whom  he  mistakes  for  his  wife  and  her  paramour.  Below  the 
couch  on  which  they  are  found,  are  inscribed  the  two  follow- 
ing verses  : — 

Hoe  qnoa  Mantenese  didicit  nib  dogmate  cisri, 
Antonii  Comae  dexten  pinzit  opus.— mcccclxxviii. 

The  name  of  Antonio  della  Coma  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
history,  and  from  this  monument  he  is  discovered  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Mantegna,  and  a  follower  of  the  first  rather 
than  the  second  style  of  his  master.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  flourished  a  sufficient  time,  or  he  was  not  in  repute 
enough  to  have  a  place  among  the  painters  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  left  there  a  monument  of  the 
art  that  may  vie  with  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not  the  figures  of  those  ancient  Florentines  are  more  correct, 
those  of  the  cathedral  more  animated.  There  is  a  frieze  sur- 
rounding the  arches  of  the  church,  divided  into  several  squares, 
each  of  which  contains  a  scriptural  history  painted  in  fresco. 
Upon  this  work  a  number  of  Cremonese  artists,  all  of  high 
Tepute,  were  successively  employed. 

The  first  in  this  list,  subscribed  in  one  of  these  compart- 
ments, Bemhtu  indpieni^  and  in  the  other  compartment  14 — 
....  under  his  paintings  of  the  Epiphany  and  the  Purifica- 
tion. The  remaining  figures  after  the  above,  have  long  been 
concealed  by  a  side  wing  of  the  organ.  But  the  sense  is  very 
dear,  the  name  and  the  date  of  the  centuries  appearing  toge- 
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ther ;  nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  peroeiTe  thai  tlie  artiet,  in  an 
nndertakmg  to  be  oondaeted  bj  many,  and  during  nan  j  yean, 
was  desirous  of  comnianoniting  faia  name,  as  ilie  ftrat  win 
conuaeneed  it,  and  in  wbat  year.  Some,  ne^rtheless,  lure 
•wished  to  infer,  by  detaohii^  the  words  B§mbu9  ine^riems^ 
from  tha  test,  that  the  artist  maant  to  infenn  ns  he  was  titen 
first  entering  upon  his  profession ;  as  if  the  jpecpk  of  Ctsmom, 
in  the  deeoration  of  thetr  fisMt  templ%  which  was  laog  eon- 
ducted  by  the  most  oeiebnted  painters^  woald  ha^a  edited  a 
noyice  to  begin*  It  is,  howoTcr,  a  question  whether  ibe 
inscription  refers  to  Bonifazio  Bembo,  or  to  Oianfraneeoeo  his 
younger  brother ;  but  apparently  we  onght  to  giro  it,  with 
vssari,  to  the  former,  a  distinguished  artist  who  was  employed 
by  the  eonit  of  Milan  as  early  as  1461,  while  Oio.  Franoeaeo 
flourished  later»  as  we  shall  shortly  luiTe  ocoasion  to  ^ew. 
In  the  two  histories  with  whieh  Bembo  eommeneed  his  labonrB, 
as  well  as  in  those  that  follow,  he  shews  himself  an  able  artist, 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  glowing  in  his  colours,  magnificent  in 
his  draperies,  although  still  confined  within  the  sp^ie  of  the 
naturalists,  and  copying  from  the  truth  without  displaymg 
mudi  selection,  if  he  does  not  oceasionaUy  tranagress  it  by 
want  of  oorreotness.  Both  our  dictionaries  of  artists  and  Bot* 
tari  haTO  confounded  this  Boni&sio  with  a  Yenetiaa  of  the 
same  name,  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  his  place. 

Opposite  to  those  of  Bembo  ia  a  painting,  a  history  of  the 
Passion,  representing  our  Bedeemer  before  his  judges,  painted 
by  Cristoforo  Moretti,*  the  sama,  acoetding  to  Lomazzo,  who 
was  employed  with  Bembo  in  the  court  oif  Milan,  and  also 
painted  at  the  churek  of  S.  Aquiline.  One  of  his  Madonuaa 
IS  still  to  be  seen  there,  seated  amid  difiesent  sunts,  and  upon 
her  mantle  I  was  enabled  to  decipher,  CArutopkorut  de  Moretis 
de  Cr^monOy  in  charactera  interweaved  in  the  manner  of  gold 
lace.  Cremonese  writers  call  him  the  son  of  Galeazao  Biyello, 
and  father  and  grandfather  to  sereral  oth^  RiTalli,  aU  artists, 
Moretti  being  only  an  assumed  aj^llation.  From  the  inscrip- 
tion I  hare  adduced,  there  appears  some  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  such  a  tradition,  since  de  iforetis  ia  an  expression  importiog 
a  &mily  name,  not  an  acquired  one*    Whateyer  may  be 

*  See  Lomaaao,  Treatise  oa  Eaiiiting»  p.  405. 
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tiMBgkl  on  tbu  head,  it  is  oertam  that  ha  was  ooe  of  tlie  re- 
Ibimeis  of  theart  bkJjombmtSjftnid  particdaxly  in  the  hnmehea 
of  penpeotiTB  and  dcflign ;  and  in  this  histoiy  of  the  Passion, 
in  irhioh  haeaefaidedaBkiiKiof  gildingyheiflseento^proach 


fiMMwhat  later,  and  not  before  1497,  Altobello  Melone  and 
Boeeaeeio  Booeaocino,  two  Gxemoaese  artists,  were  emplojed 
in  completiDg  the  ixvdad  of  the  cathedral  The  former,  ae-> 
otoding  to  Yasari,  painted  sereral  histories  of  the  Passion, 
truly  heautifdl  and  deserving  of  commttidation.  But  he  wm 
4ie  least  eonsistent  in  point  of  style,  introdncing,  as  it  has 
been  obsefred,  figues  of  small  and  large  proportions  in  the 
aame  piece^  and  also  least  ezodlent  in  his  frescos,  oolooring 
them  in  a  manner  that  now  gives  them  the  look  of  tapestry. 
But  he  ezoeUed  in  his  oil  pamtings,  as  we  gather  from  his 
altar-pteoe  of  Christ  descending  into  Limbo^  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  sacristy  of  the  Saeramento,  a  piece  for  which 
the  canons  refused  to  receive  a  large  sum  that  was  offered  £or 
it.  The  figorea  are  veiy  nnaeroaft,  of  somewhat  long  propor- 
tions, bat  ooloured  with  equal  softness  and  stren^L  His 
knowledge  of  the  naked  figue  is  beyond  that  of  his  age,  conu 
bined  with  a  grace  of  feaiues  and  of  attitudes  that  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  ^^t  master.  In  the  Notiriaof  Morelli,  his  pic- 
ture of  Lucretia,  painted  for  private  ornament,  is  mentioned. 
It  is  executed  in  the  Flenush  style,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Armanino^  perhaps  an  artist  of  that  nation. 

Boccaccio  Boccaooino  hem  the  same  character  among  the 
Oremoneee  as  OriUandaio,  Mantegna,  Yannucei,  and  Franeia, 
in  their  respective  schools,  the  best  modem  among  the 
andents,  and  the  best  of  the  ancients  in  the  list  of  the 
Biodems.  He  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Garofolo  during 
two  years  previous  to  his  visiting  Bome  in  1500.  In  the 
£rieze  of  the  cathedral,  Boccaccino  painted  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin,  along  with  other  histories,  rehiting  to  her  and 
the  Divine  Infant.  The  style  is  in  part  original,  and 
in  part  approaches  that  of  Pietro  Peru^no,  whose  pupil 
Pascoli  savs  he  was.  But  he  is  less  regular  in  his  com* 
position,  less  beautiful  in  the  air  of  his  heads,  and  less 
powerful  in  his  chiaroscuro,  though  richer  in  his  drapery,  with 
more  variety  of  colours,  more  spirit  in  his  attitudes,  and 
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scarcely  less  harmonious  or  less  pleasing  in  his  architectufe  and 
landscape.  He  is,  pernaps,  least  attiactiye  in  some  of  Ids 
figures,  which  are  somewhat  coarse,  owing  to  their  haring  a 
fulness  of  drapery,  and  not  being  sufficiently  slender,  a  defect 
carefully  avoided  by  the  ancient  statuaries,  as  I  hare  formerly 
observed.*  It  is  remarked  by  Yasari  that  he  vimted  Rome,  in 
which  I  agree  with  him,  both  because  it  is  in  some  degree 
alluded  to  by  Antonio  Campi,  and  because  there  are  evident 
traces  of  his  imitation  of  Pietro,  as  in  his  MarriiM[e  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  in  a  very  magnificent  temple,  that  appean 
erected  upon  lofty  steps,  a  subject  repeated  by  Pietro  several 
times.  It  has  been  also  noticed  that  his  Madonna  at  8.  Tin- 
cenn>,  with  the  titular  saint  and  8.  Antonio,  seems  like  the 
work  of  Vannuoci,  and  he  certainly  approaches  very  near  him 
in  other  figures.  I  can  easily  believe,  therefore,  that  Boccac- 
oini  was  at  Rome ;  but  I  also  believe  that  what  is  written  of 
him  by  Yasari  and  by  Baldinucci,  if  not  fictitious,  is  at  le&<t 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  this  matter.  It  is  said  that  he  thero 
attempted  to  depreciate  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  and  that 
after  exhibiting  his  own  productions  at  the  Traspontina,  which 
met  with  ridicule  from  the  Roman  professors,  in  order  to 
escape  horn  the  hisses  they  excited  on  all  sides,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  native  place.  This  story,  added  to 
others  of  a  like  nature,  irritated  the  Lombard  artists.  Hence 
Scanelli  in  his  Microcosm,  Lamo  in  his  Discourse  on  Painting, 
and  Campi  in  his  History,  renewed  the  complaints  of  the 
other  schools  against  Yasari.  These  are  recoided  by  Zaist 
(p.  72)  with  the  addition  of  his  own  refutation  of  this  account 
The  refutation  rests  upon  the  epochs  which  Yasari  himeelf 
points  out,  and  which  of  themselves,  say  his  opponents,  afford 
a  decided  negative  to  the  story  of  Boccaccino's  journey  to 
Rome  in  time  to  have  cast  reflections  upon  the  paintings  of 
Michelangelo.  It  is  the  custom  of  less  accurate  historians,  when 
they  give  the  substance  of  a  &ct,  to  add  to  it  drenmstanees 
of  time,  of  place,  or  of  a  manner,  that  had  really  no  existence. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  such  examples,  and  the  severest  criti- 
cism does  not  presume  to  discredit  faicts  on  the  strength  of  some 

*  Chapter  iii. 
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interpolated  circumstance,  provided  there  be  others  snfficiently 
strong  to  sanction  them.  In  this  instance,  the  historian,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Michelangelo,  narrates  an  affair  relating  to 
that  friend,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Rome,  only  a  short  period  before  the  author  wrote.  We  can 
hardly  then  believe  it  to  have  been  a  mere  idle  report  without 
any  foundation  in  truth.  I  would  reject  indeed  some  of  its  acces- 
saries, and  in  particular  condemn  those  unwarranted  reflec- 
tions in  which  Yasari  indulges,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  who  at  that  time  flourished  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

Next  to  the  four  historical  paintings  just  mentioned,  follow 
those  conducted  by  Romanino  di  Brescia  and  by  Pordenone, 
two  master  spirits  of  their  age,  who  left  examples  of  the  Ve- 
netian taste  at  the  cathedraJ,  which  were  not  neglected  by  the 
Cremonese,  as  will  be  seen.  We  ought  in  justice  to  add,  that 
their  city  has  always  shewn  a  laudable  wish  to  preserve  these 
ancient  productions  from  the  effects  of  age,  as  far  as  in  her 
power.  When  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  began  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay,  they  were  instantly 
ordered  to  be  examined  and  restored  by  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect of  some  reputation,  called  II  Sabbionetta,  his  real  name 
being  Martire  Pesenti.  The  same  degree  of  care  and  attention 
hafl  been  shewn  them  in  the  present  day  by  the  Cav.  Borroni. 

Two  other  citizens  exhibited  specimens  in  the  same  place, 
of  the  style  which  is  now  called  antieo  modemo.  Alessandro 
Pampurini,  as  it  is  said,  drew  some  figures  of  cherubs,  round 
a  cartellone^  or  scroll  for  inscriptions,  together  with  a  kind  of 
arabesques,  bearing  the  date  of  1511 ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  Bernardino  Ricca,  or  Ricco,  produced  a  similar  work  op- 
posite to  it,  which  owing  to  its  having  been  executed  with  too 
much  dryness,  perished  in  a  few  years,  and  was  renewed  by  a 
different  hand  But  there  still  exists  his  picture  of  a  Pietil  at 
6.  Pietro  del  Po,  with  some  specimens  likewise  by  his  com- 
panion, sufficient  to  prove  that  both  are  worthy  of  comme- 
moration for  their  time. 

Having  thus  described  the  series  of  artists  who  decorated 
the  cathedral,  there  remain  a  few  other  names  unconnected 
with  that  great  undertaking,  but  which,  nevertheless,  enjoyed 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  day.    Such  are  Oaleazzo  Campi, 
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tke  iiiUlier  of  the  time  diiitingniwhed  brothets^  and  Toiubmso 
Aleni.  This  lart  ao  aeerlT  zeBembled  Cunpi  in  kis  maiUMr, 
that  their  pietniee  can  with  difficnltjr  be  diBtingoiehedf  a«  umj 
be  seen  at  S.  Dc»Mnioo»  irheie  they  painted  in  oompetitioa 
with  each  other*  It  is  looaelj  oonjeetttred  by  maaj  that  they 
were  the  pnpile  of  Boeoaooino,  an  opinion  which  I  cannot 
entertain.    The  diadples  «f  the  best  maetem  in  the  fourteenth 


oentnry  ooDtinned  to  free  ihensehresy  the  hmger  they  ionriahed, 
from  the  dry  msnnflr  of  Hheix  early  edneatioiL  Galeaaso^  on 
the  other  haiid»  the  only  one  we  need  here  mention,  appnwich  os 
less  closely  to  the  modem  style  than  his  snppoaed  master^  as 
we  peroeive  in  the  snbarban  chueh  of  &  fiehastiano,  where 
he  painted  the  tutelar  aamt  and  &  Rooeo,  standing  near  the 
throne  of  the  Yizgin  with  the  In&nt  Christ.  The  pictare 
bears  the  date  of  ISIS,  when  he  was  already  a  Cnished 
master,  and  nenrertheless  he  there  appears  only  a  weak  fol- 
lower of  the  Pemgiao  manner.  Hjs  eokmrs  are  good  and 
natural,  but  he  is  feeble  in  ehiaroecnro^  dry  in  deogn,  eold  in 
his  expression;  his  counienaoees  hare  not  a  beam  of  meaning, 
while  that  of  die  holy  infiunt  seems  as  if  eo|»ed  £Kan  a  child 
suJSering  under  an  obuquify  of  theeyes,  thoae  of  the  ignreaie 
so  badly  drawn.  The  obaerration,  therefore,  of  Baldinoed, 
orof  hisoontinaator,thathe  ^^  had  rendered  himself  oelebratod 
eren  beyond  Italy,"  would  seem  in  want  efeonfiimation;  nor 
do  I  know  whence  sueh  oonfirmation  can  be  deriTed.  Cer- 
tainly not  from  the  ancients,  lor  even  his  own  son  Antonio 
Campi  only  remarks  of  Qaleazao;,  that  he  was  ^  a  tolerable 
painter  for  his  age." 

Nor  did  some  others  of  Galeaaso's  eontempoiaiies  rise 
much  abore  mediocrify.  To  this  dasa  belonged  Antonio 
Cigognini  and  Francesco  CaaeUa,  a  few  of  whose  pioduetiotts 
remain  in  their  natire  place ;  Galeasao  Pesenti,  called  II  Sah- 
bioneta,  a  painter  and  sculptor;  Lattansio  of  Crem<ma,  who 
haying  painted  at  the  sdbool  at  the  Milaaese  in  Yenioe,  has 
been  recorded  by  Bosohini  in  his  ^^Minere  della  Pittura," 
besides  Niccolo  da  Cremona,  who  was  employed,  according  to 
Orlandi,  in  1518  at  Bologna.  There  are  two,  howeyer,  who 
merit  a  larger  share  oi  conaderation,  haying  produced  works 
of  a  superior  character  which  still  exist,  and  belong  in  some 
degree  to  the  golden  period  of  the  art     The  name  of  the  first 
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is  Gio.  Batista  Zupelli,  of  whom  the  Eremitani  possess  a  fine 
lancUcape  with  a  Holy  Family.  His  taste,  although  dry,  is 
apt  to  surprise  the  eye  by  its  originality,  and  attracts  ns  by  a 
natural  and  peculiar  grace,  with  which  all  his  figures  are  de- 
signed and  animated,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  softness  and  fulness 
of  colouring.  If  S^aro  had  not  acquired  the  principles  of  his 
art  from  Correggio,  we  might  suppose  that  this  Zupelli  had 
instructed  him  in  regard  to  the  strong  body  of  his  colouring, 
which  is  remarkable  both  in  him  and  in  his  school.  The 
second  is  Gianfrancesco  Bembo,  the  brother  and  disciple  of 
Bonifiudo,  highly  commended  by  Yasari,  if,  indeed,  he  be,  as 
is  supposed,  we  same  Gianfrancesco,  called  II  Yetraro,  who  is 
recorded  by  the  historian  in  his  Life  of  Polidoio  da  Garayaggio. 
It  appears  certain  that  he  must  hare  risited  Lower  Italy,  from 
the  style  which  he  displays  in  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  repte-* 
senting  saints  Cosma  and  Damiaao,  at  the  Osserranti,  to  which 
hisnaine,  with  the  date  of  1524,  is  affixed.  I  haye  not  obserred 
any  thing  in  a  similar  taste,  dither  in  Cremona  or  in  its  yid- 
nity.  It  retains  resj  alight  traeas  of  the  antique,  much  as 
may  be  obserred  in  those  of  F.  Bartolommeo  deUa  Porta, 
whom  he  greatly  lesembled  in  point  of  cdonring,  howerer 
inferior  in  the  dignity  of  his  figures  and  Ue  draperies.  A  few 
more  of  his  specimens  are  met  with  in  public  places  and  the 
houses  of  noblemen,  whidi  exhibit  him  as  one  of  those 
painters  who  added  dignity  to  the  style  of  paintbg  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  improved  upon  the  ancient  manner. 
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Camillo  Boccaccino,  II  Soiaro,  the  CampU 

Afi*br  the  time  of  Vetraro,  nothing  occars  worthy  of  putting 
on  record  until  we  reach  the  modems ;  and  here  we  ought  to 
commence  with  the  three  distinguished  artists,  who,  according 
to  Lamo,  were  employed  in  Cremona  in  the  year  1522. 
These  were  Camillo  Boccacoino,  son  of  Boo<»€cio,  Soiajo, 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  Giulio  Campi,  who 
subsequently  became  the  head  of  a  numerous  school.  Other 
Cremonese  artists,  it  is  true,  flourished  about  the  same  period, 
such  as  the  two  Scutellari,  Francesco  and  Andrea,  who  have 
been  referred  by  some  writers  to  the  state  of  Mantua ;  hut  as 
few  of  their  works  remain,  and  those  of  no  great  merit,  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  masters  of  tibe  school  whom 
we  have  mentioned  above.  The  grand  undertaking  of  the 
cathedral  proved  useful  likewise  in  the  advancement  of  these 
artists,  and  in  particular  the  church  of  S.  Sigismondo,  already 
erected  by  Francesco  Sforza  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, 
where  these  artists  and  their  descendants,  painting  as  it  were 
in  competition,  rendered  it  a  noble  school  for  the  fine  arts. 
We  may  there  study  a  sort  of  series  of  these  artists,  their 
various  merit,  their  prevailing  tastes  in  the  Correggio  manner, 
their  different  style  of  adapting  it,  and  their  peculiar  skill  in 
fresco  compositions.  With  these  they  not  only  decorated 
temples,  but  by  appl3ring  them  to  the  fa^des  of  palaces  and 
private  houses,  they  gave  an  appearance  of  splendour  to  the 
state,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers.  They  were 
surprised,  on  first  entering  Cremona,  to  behold  a  city  arrayed 
as  if  for  a  jubilee,  full  of  life,  and  rich  in  all  the  pride  of  art 
Strange  then  that  Fxanzese,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  best 
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painters  (in  four  yolumes),  should  have  compiled  nothing 
relating  to  the  Cremonese,  &r  more  deseiring  of  comme- 
moration than  many  others  in  his  collection  whom  he  has 
greatly  praised. 

Camillo  Boccaccino  was  the  leading  genius  of  the  school. 
Grounded  in  the  ancient  maxims  of  his  father,  though  his 
career  was  short,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  style  at  once  strong 
and  beautiful,  insomuch  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is 
the  prevailing  feature  of  his  character.  Lomazzo  pronounces 
him  ^'  Tery  able  in  design,  and  a  noble  colourist,"  placing  him, 
as  a  model  for  the  graceful  power  of  his  lights,  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  for  his  art  of  drapery,  on  a  level  with 
da  Yinci,  Correggio,  C^udenzio,  and  the  first  painters  in  the 
world.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  against  whom  the 
Cremonese  have  so  bitterly  inveighed,  Camillo  was  '^  a  good 
mechanical  hand,  and  if  he  had  flourished  for  a  longer  period 
would  have  had  extraordinary  success,  but  he  produced  few 
works  except  such  as  are  small,  and  of  little  importance."  In 
respect  to  his  paintings  at  S.Sigismondo,  he  adds,  not  that  they 
are,  but  are  only  "  believed  by  the  Cremonese  to  be,  the  best 
specimens  of  the  art  they  have  to  boaist."  They  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  cupola,  in  the  grand  recess,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  great  altar.  The  most  distinguished  pieces  are  the  four 
Evangelists  in  a  sitting  posture,  excepting  the  figure  of  S.  John, 
who,  standing  up  in  a  bending  attitude  with  an  expression  of 
surprise,  forms  a  curved  outline  opposed  to  the  arch  of  the  ceil- 
ing, a  figure  greatly  celebrated,  no  less  on  account  of  the  per- 
spective than  the  design.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  a  youi\g 
artist,  who  had  never  frequented  the  school  of  Correggio^ 
could  so  well  emulate  his  taste,  and  carry  it  even  farther 
within  so  short  a  period  ;  this  work,  displaying  such  a  know- 
ledge of  perspective  and  foreshortening,  having  been  executed 
as  early  as  the  year  1537. 

The  two  side  pictures  are  also  highly  celebrated,  both  in 
Cremona  and  abroad.  One  of  these  represents  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  other  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  both  sur- 
rounded with  very  elegant  ornaments,  representing  groups  of 
cherubs,  which  are  seen  in  the  act  of  playing  with  the  mitre, 
the  censer,  and  other  holy  vessels  in  their  hands.  In  these 
histories,  as  well  as  in  their  decorations,  the  whole  of  the 
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foigvcna  are  amnged  and  tamed  in  aoch  a  waj,  as  aearaely  to 
leave  a  single  eje  in  tbe  figtms  yiailde,  a  noviilty  in  reject 
to  drawing  by  no  means  to  be  recooimended.  Bnt  GaaiUo 
was  desirous  of  thns  proving  to  his  riraLs  that  his  fignies  wen 
not,  as  they  asserted^  indefaind  lor  their  araii  to  the  animated 
expression  of  the  eyes,  but  to  the  whole  composition.  And 
tndy  in  whaterer  way  disposed,  ihejr  do  not  £ul  to  plesse 
from  the  exceUenoe  of  the  design,  their  fine  and  vaaed  atti- 
tildes,  the  foieshortening,  the  natural oofeniine,  andastiengUi 
of  chiarosearo  which  must  have  been  drawn  nom  PeidenoDe^ 
and  whidi  makes  the  sanonnding  paintings  of  the  Osn^i 
appear  deficient  in  relief!  Had  he  ezinbitod  a  little  moie 
choice  in  his  heads  of  adalts,  with  a  little  more  regoknty 
in  his  composition,  there  would,  perhaps,  hare  been  nolhisg 
fiurther  to  desire.  We  may,  moreorer,  mention  his  paintiiig 
on  a  hu^t  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Cremona,  where,  not  long 
ago,  were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  figures  whidi  CaaiiUo 
executed  so  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Charles  Y^  sad 
obtain  the  highest  commendations.  There  remain  likewise 
two  of  his  altar*pieees,  one  at  Cistello  and  theothw  at  &  Bsr- 
tolommeo,  both  extremely  beaotif  uL 

The  naaw  of  Bernardino,  or  Bernardo  Oatti,  for  he  subscribed 
both  to  his  pictures,  was  mentioned  at  length  amoag  the  pupils 
of  Parma ;  and  I  hare  now  to  record  it  naaag  the  best  mas- 
ters of  Cremona.  Both  Campi  and  Lwi  refer  him  witkoat 
scruple  to  Cremona,  though  he  is  given  by  others  to  Verodli, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  same  Bernardo  di  YeroelU  who  suc- 
ceeded Pordenoae  in  painting  S.  Maria  di  Campagna  at  Pis^ 
censa,  as  we  find  related  in  Yasari.  By  others  he  is  supposed 
again  to  have  come  from  Pavia,  where  he  was  esiployad  in  ih» 
cupola  of  the  cathedral,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Count  Carad,  mentioned  before  with  commendation,  he  there 
subscribes  his  name  Bernardinui  G€ftti  Papieniiij  l£»5d.  I 
leave  die  question  to  others,  though  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  two  contemporary  historians,  who  wrote  shortly  alter  the 
death  of  Beruardino,  while  the  puUie  recoUsetion  of  his  native 
plaoe  must  have  been  yet  fresh,  and  ready  to  refute  tbem, 
should  have  each  &llen  into  error*  We  might  add  that  Cre- 
mona is  in  posses8i<m  of  many  of  Soiaro's  paintings  fiom  bis 
earliest  age  until  he  became  an  octogenarian,  and  owing  to  a 
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pftialytio  affeetion  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  with  his  left 
band.  At  that  advanced  period  he  produced  for  the  cathedral 
his  picture  of  the  Aasumption^fiftj  hands  in  height,  and  which, 
although  he  newr  liyed  to  complete  it,  is  a  wodk,  as  is  justly 
obserred  b^  Lamo,that  excites  our  wonder.  Moreoyer  he  ku 
bis  posKSsions  and  a  family  at  Cremona,  ^m  which  sprung 
two  artists  desemng  of  record,  one  of  whom  is  celebrated  in 
bisloiy,  the  other  neyer  before  noticed.  As  there  still  remains 
some  degree  of  foundation  for  attributing  him  to  Pavia,  upon 
the  authority  also  of  Spelta,  who  wrote  the  Liyes  of  the  Payese 
Bishops,  and  was  almost  contemporaiy  with  Bernardino,  and 
what  is  mMe,  be  himself  thinks  that  the  differmce  might  be 
thus  Tec<meiled,  we  may  agree  with  him  in  stating  that  our 
artist  was  neither  derived  from,  or  a  citiaen  of  Pavi%  and  at 
the  same  time  a  citisen  and  a  resident  at  Crefloona. 

Gervasio  Gatti,  II  Soiaro^  nqihew  to  Bernardino,  was  ini- 
tiated by  him  in  the  same  maYims  and  principles  which  he 
had  himsdf  imlnbed,  by  studying  and  c<^ying  the  models  left 
by  Coneggio  at  Pbrma.  The  advantage  he  derived  from  them 
may  be  known  from  his  S.  Sebastiano,  which  was  painted  for 
S.  Agatha,  at  Cremona,  in  1^78,  a  piece  that  appears  designed 
from  the  antique,  and  odonred  by  one  of  the  firat  figurists  and 
landscape  painters  in  Lombardy.  In  the  same  city  is  his 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Cecilia^  at  S.  Pietio,  surrounded  with  angels, 
in  the  Correggio  manner,  a  picture  nobly  coloured,  and  finished 
with  exquisite  care.  In  composition  it  resembles  those  of  his 
nnde,  for  one  of  which  it  might  be  mistaken,  did  we  not  find 
the  name  of  Gervasio  and  the  date  of  1601.  But  he  was  not 
always  equaDy  dili^^ent,  and  sometimes  betrays  a  mechanical 
hand,  while  were  is  often  a  monotony  in  his  countenances, 
and  a  want  of  selection  in  his  heads,  no  unusual  fiuilt  in  portrait- 
painters,  among  whom  he  held  a  high  rank.  It  ii  most  pro- 
bable tbit  he  saw  the  works  of  the  Caracd,  traces  of  which 
I  have  disooyered  in  some  of  his  productions^  and  particularly 
in  those  at  S.  S.  Pietro  and  Marcellino.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  brother  of  this  artist  who  left  a  picture  of  a  Crucifixion,  sur- 
rounded by  different  sunts,  at  S.  Sepolcro  in  Piacensa,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  Urid  ds  GatHs  dictut  Sajariu$^  1601.  It 
boasts  great  strength  of  colouring,  comlaned  with  no  little  ele- 
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gance,  but  the  manner  is  insignificant,  and  it  is  feeble  in  chiaro- 
scuro. This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  same  Uriele  who,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Cav.  Ridolfi,  had  been  selected  for  some 
undertaking  at  Grema  in  preference  to  Urbini,  as  I  formeriy 
observed.  Bernardino  likewise  instructed  Spranger,  a  £Eivoa- 
rite  artist  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  as  well  as  the  Anguis- 
sole,  of  both  of  whom  we  shall  give  some  account  shortI}r. 
What  more  peculiarly  distinguishes  him  is  his  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  great  master  of  the  Cremonese  school,  which, 
benefited  by  his  presence  and  guided  by  his  precepts  and 
examples,  produced  during  so  long  a  period  such  a  variety  of 
admirable  works.  To  speak  frankly  what  I  think,  Cremona 
would  never  have  seen  her  Campi,  nor  her  Boccaccino  rise  so 
high,  if  Soiaro  had  not  exhibited  his  talents  in  that  city. 

The  remaining  portion  of  our  chapter  will  be  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  Campi,  a  family  that  filled  Cremona,  Milan, 
and  other  cities  of  that  state,  both  in  private  and  public,  with 
their  paintings.  They  consisted  of  four  individuals,  all  of 
whom  devoted  themselves  indefatigably  to  the  art  until  they 
reached  an  extreme  old  age.  They  were  by  some  denominated 
the  Vasari  and  the  Zuccari  of  Lombardy,  a  comparison 
founded  on  some  degree  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
the  vast  mechanism  of  their  compositions;  but  not  just,  as 
far  as  intended  to  be  applied  to  any  desire  of  achieving  much, 
rather  than  what  was  excellent  in  its  kind.  Giulio  and  Ber- 
nardino, the  most  accomplished  of  their  family,  were  accused 
of  too  great  rapidity  and  want  of  accuracy  ;  but  they  are  not 
very  often  liable  to  the  charge,  and  many  of  their  faults  must 
be  ascribed  to  their  assistants.  They  generally  produced 
good  designs,  which  were  invariably  well  couloured,  and  these 
still  remain  entire,  while  those  of  vasarl  and  Zuccari  stand  in 
need  of  continual  restoration  and  retouching,  from  the  fsuling 
of  their  colours.  Of  both  these  masters,  however,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Campi,  we  must  now  proceed  to  treat  in  their 
individual  character. 

Giulio  may  be  pronounced  the  Lodovico  Caracci  of  his 
school.  The  eldest  brother  of  Antonio  and  Yincenzo,  and  the 
relation,  or  the  instructor  at  least,  of  Bernardino,  he  formed 
the  project  of  uniting  the  best  qualities  of  a  number  <^  styles 
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in  one.  His  father,  who  was  his  first  preceptor,*  not  con- 
ceiving himself  equal  to  perfecting  him  in  the  art,  sent  him  to 
the  school  of  Giulio  Romano,  established  at  that  period  in 
Mantua,  and  which  had  begun,  according  to  Yasari,  to  propa- 
gate the  taste  imbibed  hj  its  master  from  the  most  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  art.  Romano,  too,  instructed  his 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  architecture,  painting,  and  modelling, 
and  rendered  them  capable  of  directing  and  conducting  all  the 
branches  of  a  vast  and  multiplied  nndertakinff  with  their  own 
hands.  Such  an  education  was  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  Campi, 
and  by  his  brothers,  owing  to  his  care,  l^e  church  of  S.  Mar- 
gberita  was  wholly  decorated  by  him ;  and  the  chapels  at 
S.  Sigismondo  were  all  completed  by  him  and  his  family. 
They  contain  almost  every  variety  of  the  art,  large  pictures, 
small  histories,  cameos,  stuccos,  chiaroscuros,  grotesques, 
festoons  of  flowers,  pilasters,  with  gold  recesses^  from  which 
the  most  graceful  forms  of  cherubs  seem  to  rise  with  symbols 
adapted  to  the  saint  of  that  altar;  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the 
paintings  and  their  decorations  are  the  work  of  the  same 
genius,  and  sometimes  of  the  same  hand.  This  adds  greatly 
to  their  harmony,  and  in  consequence  to  their  beauty,  nothing 
in  fact  being  truly  beautiful  that  has  not  perfect  unity.  It  is 
a  real  loss  to  the  arts  that  these  various  talents  should  be 
divided,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  seek  a  different  artist  for  works 
of  different  sorts  ;  whence  it  arises  that  in  a  number  of  halls 
and  churches  we  meet  with  collections,  histories,  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  so  extremely  opposite,  that  not  only  one 
part  fails  to  remind  us  of  the  other,  but  sometimes  repels  it, 
and  seems  to  complain  of  its  forced  and  inharmonious  union. 
But  we  must  again  turn  our  attention  to  Giulio  Campi. 

It  appears  then  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  taste  and 
principles  under  Giulio  Romano.  From  him  he  derived  the 
dignity  of  his  design,  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  variety  and 
fertility  of  ideas,  magnificence  in  his  architecture,  and  a 
general  mastery  over  every  subject.  To  these  he  added 
strength  when  he  visited  ttome,  where  he  studied  Raffaello 
and  the  antique,  designing  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy 

*  We  may  here  correct  the  mistake  of  Orlandi,  who  aesigiiB  the  death 
of  Galeazzo  to  the  year  1536,  and  Giulio*!  birth  to  1540f  when  it  is  known 
that  he  began  his  labours  as  early  as  1522. 
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the  column  of  Trajan,  nmveisaUj  legarded  as  a  school  of  ths 
ancienta  always  open  to  the  poresent  day.  Either  at  Mantua 
or  elsewhere  he  likewise  studied  Titian,  and  imitated  him  in 
an  equal  degree  with  any  other  fareign  artist  In  his  natiTe 
state  he  met  with  two  more  models  in  Pordenone  and  Soiaio, 
in  whose  style,  according  to  YasMn,  he  exercised  himself,  befoie 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Giulio.  From  sneh 
preparatory  studies,  combined  with  imitating  whatever  he 
met  with  m  Baffaello  and  Concho,  he  acquired  that  style 
which  is  found  to  partake  of  the  nuumer  of  so  maay  differeot 
artists.  On  risitiag  the  church  of  S.  Maigherita  just  allnded 
to,  in  company  with  an  aUe  prolsssor  of  the  art,  we  ihere 
noticed  sereral  of  his  heads,  each  drawn  after  a  difibrent 
model,  iasomudli  that  on  yiewing  the  works  of  thismrtirt  we 
ieel  inclined  to  pronounce  the  same  opinion  on  him,  as  AIga> 
rotti.did  on  the  Oarncci,  that  in  one  of  their  pictures  one  k^d 
of  taste  prerailfl^  and  in  another  an  oppoaite  manner.  Thus  in 
his  S.  Girolamo,  in  the  eathednl  at  Mantna,  and  in  his  Fenr 
teeost  at  B.  GHsmondo  in  Gienu»us  we  meet  with  all  the 
strength  of  Oiulio^  though  his  most  successful  imitactioQ  is  to  be 
found  in  the  castle  of  Sonigno  in  the  teititory  of  Pazma, 
where  he  wpresented  the  labours  of  Hercules  in  a  gwnd  hall, 
which  m^ht  be  pronounced  an  excellent  sdtool  for  the  study 
of  the  Bued  figuie.  In  the  larger  pictuze  at  the  chnrdi  of 
8.  Gismondo,  where  the  duke  of  Mikm  is  seen  with  his  duchess 
in  the  act  of  bmng  presented  by  the  patron  saints  to  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  also  in  that  of  saunts  Pietro  and  Mareellino  at  thd 
church  bearing  their  name,  Campi  dis[^ys  so  much  of  the 
Titian  manner  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  that  artist  One 
of  his  histories  of  the  Passion,  in  ikie  cathedral,  representing 
Christ  before  Pilate,  was  also  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
Pordenone,  though  ascertained  to  be  his.  Finally,  in  a  Holy 
Family,  painted  at  S.  Pado  in  Milan,  particularly  in  the 
figure  of  the  child  seen  caressing  a  holy  prelate,  who  stands 
lost  in  admiration,  we  axe  presented  with  all  the  natural 
ffiace,  united  to  jJl  the  skill  that  can  be  required  in  an 
imitator  of  Conr^ggio.  The  picture  is  exquisitdiy  beauldful, 
and  an  engraving  of  it  in  large  folio  was  taken  by  Giorgio 
Ghigi,  a  cdebrated  artist  of  Mantua. 

Nor  did  Giulio's  admiraticm  of  great  painters  lead  him  to 
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neigleot  the  stady  of  natuxe.  It  was  nature  he  oonsiilted,  and 
selected  from ;  a  stndy  irhich  he  incoloated  likewise  npon  the 
rest  of  the  Campi.  A  choioe  is  thns  perceptible  in  their  heads, 
more  eapeei^ly  in  those  of  tbelr  women,  eridentlj  drawn  from 
natnxe,  and  I  may  add  from  national  tmth,  inasmnoh  as  they 
express  ideas  and  attitudes  that  are  mot  usually  met  with  in 
other  artists ;  the  hair  and  temples  often  appearing  hound  with 
a  ribbon,  as  was  then  customary  in  A»  city,  and  is  still  in  use 
in  some  of  the  Tillagss.  The  colouring  of  the  heads  approaches 
near  that  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  in  Se  whole  of  thdr  paint- 
ings the  Oampi  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  colours  that  had  prerailed  before  the  time  of  the 
Oaataoci,  though  in  their  manner  of  ^diqposing  and  animating 
theai  they  acquired  a  peculiar  beauty  which  Scaramuocio  pro- 
novnces  wholly  original.  Judging,  therefoie,  from  their  co- 
lours, and  the  hair  of  their  hes^  it  is  difficult  to  disown  the 
individual  hands  of  tiie  Oampi;  but  if  we  examine  the  design 
we  flAull  more  eaaly  distinguiirii  them.  Ghilio  surpasses  the 
rest  in  point  of  dignity ;  and  he  likewise  aims  at  displaying 
more  knowledge,  both  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the 
dfeots  of  lig&i  and  shadows.  In  correctness  too  he  is 
superior  to  his  two  brothers,  though  he  is  not  e<}ual  to  Ber- 
nardino. 

The  Car.  Antonio  Campi  was  instructed  I:^  his  brother  in 
architecture  and  painting,  in  the  foxmer  of  which  he  employed 
himself  more  tiian  Giulio.  This  was  useful  to  him  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  large  works,  where  he  often  introduced  pei^ 
spective  views  of  great  beauty,  and  displayed  great  ^km  in 
foreshorteniiig.  A  fine  specimen  of  his  powers  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  sacristy  of  &  Pietro,  with  that  beautifal  colonnade,  above 
which  appears  the  chariot  of  Elias  in  the  distance.  Antonio 
was  also  a  modeller,  an  CFngraver,  and  the  historian  of  his 
native  state,  whose  annals,  enriched  with  many  of  his  copper- 
plates, he  publi^ed  in  1585.  In  the  Campi  family,  therefore, 
he  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  same  place  as  Agostino  among 
the  Caracci,  an  artist  of  great  versatility,  conversant  with 
polite  letters.  He  was  well  known  and  appreciated  by  Agoo- 
tino,  who  engraved  one  of  his  most  beautiful  productions,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  act  of  raising  a  person  from  the 
dc»d.     It  is  placed  at  S.  Paolo  in  Milan,  a  noble  diarch, 
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where  all  the  Campi,  in  the  same  maimer  as  at  S.  Sigismondo, 
are  seen  in  oompetition  with  each  other.  Antonio  there 
appears  to  great  advantage,  no  less  in  the  forementioned 
picture  than  in  that  of  the  Nativity,  though  the  frescos  adorn- 
ing the  chapels,  ascribed  to  him,  are  deficient  in  accuracy. 
Thus  he  also  produced  works  of  unequal  merit  at  S.  Sign- 
mondo,  as  if  he  wished  to  shew  that  he  knew  more  than  he  was 
ambitious  of  expressing.  His  most  familiar  model,  as  is 
remarked  also  by  Lomazzo,  was  Correggio,  and  the  feature  that 
he  most  aimed  at  expressing  was  that  of  grace.  To  this  he 
often  attained  in  point  of  colouring,  but  was  less  happy  in 
design,  where,  owing  to  his  study  of  elegance,  he  at  times 
becomes  disproportionately  thin,  and  at  others,  in  order  to  dis- 
play his  power,  he  exhibits  a  foreshortening  somewhat  out  of 
place.  He  is  still  more  mannered  in  his  more  robust  subjects, 
and  occasionally  borders  upon  heaviness  and  vulgarity,  mto 
which  his  imitation  of  Correggio's  grandeur,  more  difficult, 
perhaps,  than  his  grace,  doubtless  betrayed  him.  There  are 
many  of  these  exceptions,  however,  along  with  his  incorrect- 
ness of  design,  so  often  discernible,  which  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  numerous  assistants,  employed  in  these  vast  undertakings. 
But  this  will  not  applj)r  to  his  over-grouping,  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  some  of  his  compositions,  nor  to  tibe  introductioa 
of  caricatures  into  his  holy  histories,  which  is  a  sort  of  jesting 
out  of  season.  In  a  word  his  genius  was  vast,  spirited,  reso- 
lute, but  often  in  want  of  the  rein ;  and  in  this  respect,  and 
generally  in  what  relates  to  pictorial  learning,  we  diioold  do 
wrong  to  put  him  in  competition  with  Lodovico  CaraocL 

In  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  at  Milan,  there  is  an  inseription 
by  Yincenzio  Campi,  in  which  he  mentions  Giulio  and 
Antonio  as  his  younger  brothers.  Most  probably,  however, 
it  has  been  inserted  there  by  some  other  hand,  being  quite 
contradictory  to  what  is  established  by  history.  For  he  is 
represented  by  Antonio  as  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  and 
by  others  as  an  indefatigable  assistant  in  their  labours,  and 
little  more  worthy  of  bemg  compared  with  them  than  Fran- 
cesco Caracci  with  his  brother  Annibal  or  Agostino.  Hi& 
portraits,  however,  are  held  in  esteem,  as  weu  as  his  fruit 
pieces,  which  he  painted  on  a  small  scale  for  private  rooms  in 
a  very  natural  manner,  and  they  are  by  no  means  rare  at 
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Cremona.     In  the  colouring  of  his  figures  he  was  equal  f  o  his 
brothers,  but  in  point  of  invention  and  design  greatly  inferior 
to  them.     He  appears  to  have  imitated  Antonio  rather  than 
Giulio,  as  fir  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  works  he  has  left, 
which  are  now  known  to  he  his.     He  painted  a  few  altar- 
pieces  for  his  native  place,  four  of  which  consist  of  Descents 
from  the  Cross.     That  in  the  cathedral  extorted  the  praise  of 
Baldinncci ;  and  truly  in  the  figure  of  Christ  bis  foreshortening 
deceives  the  eye  like  that  of  Pordenone  in  his  Dead  Christ, 
while  his  heads  and  his  colouring  have  likewise  been  com- 
mended.    I  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  who  is  seen  grasping  his  face  with  hoth  her 
hands,  is  very  becoming ;  nor  do  I  approve  of  the  saints  An- 
tonio and  Baimondo,  who  lived  at  a  period  so  remote  from 
th^t  of  Christ,  heing  here  introduced,  the  one  supporting  his 
arm,  the  other  kissing  his  hand.     It  moreover  betrays  several 
errors,  of  a  kind  which  Baldinncci,  so  familiar  with  a  more 
learned  and  severe  school,  would  not  so  easily  have  forgiven 
bad  he  happened  to  have  beheld  this  picture.     Yincenzio 
seems  to  have  possessed  greater  skill  in  small  than  in  large 
figures,  in  common  indeed  with  a  great  number  of  artists. 
Mention  is  made  in  his  life  of  six  little  pictures  which  he 
executed  on  slat^  and  which  were  sold  after  his  death  for 
three  hundred  ducats.     Zaist,  whom  I  follow  in  my  index, 
has  presented  us  with  the  epochs  applving  to  these  three 
artists  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  in  considerable 
doubt.     The  inscription  at  S.  Paolo  in  Milan,  recorded  in  the 
Guide  (p.  152)  is  as  foUows: — Vincentitu  una  cum  Julio  et 
Antonio  fratribus  pinxerunt  an.  MDLXXXVin.     Now  Bian- 
coni  does  not  seem  inclined  to  credit  the  authenticity  of  this ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  but  it  may  have  been  written  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  painting,  and  by  another  hand. 

Bernardino  Campi,  perhaps  some  way  related  to  the  other 
three  Campi,  occupied  the  same  place  in  his  family  as  Annihal 
Caracci  amongst  his  brothers.  Keceiving  his  first  instructions 
from  the  eldest  Campi,  he  entered  into  similar  views  of  form- 
ing a  style  which  should  include  that  of  many  other  artists,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  rivalled,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  sur- 
passed his  master.  He  had  at  first  attached  himself  to  the 
goldsmith's  art,  by  the  advice  of  his  father ;  but  happening  to 
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bdioUL  two  tapestries,  copied  by  OiaUo  Campi  from  Rafiello, 
he  resolved  to  change  his  promsieii,  and  derotiiig  himfldf  to 
the  school,  of  Campi  at  Cbmnoiia^  and  next  to  that  of  Ippolito 
Costa  at  Haniua^  he  hegaa  to  pfofess  tiie  art  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  acquired  a  great  profieienej  in  it  at  that  early 
age.  At  Mantna  he  cnliiTated  an  aoquaintanoe  witii  CMio 
&>Biaoo  and  hisi  school,  and  we  may  infer,  that  from  the 
study  of  his  works  he  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  riews  and 
his  capacity  for  great  nndertakings.  Bnt  the  lore  of  B&flhello 
was  fixed  in  Us  heart,  and  he  took  delight  in  nodung  so  mndi 
as  his  pictnree,  his  deaigns,  and  his  engrarings;  while  in 
Giulio  and  tiie  rest  he  was  only  anxious  to  emulate  those  por* 
traits  which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  his 
Baffaello.  There  too  he  applied  hims^  to  the  stndy  of 
Titian's  aeries  of  the  CsMars,  elcTen  in  number;  and  after 
having  copied  them  he  added  a  twelfth  in  a  style  so  perfectly 
consistent,  as  to  exhibit  no  traces  of  imitation.  By  the 
liberality  of  one  of  his  patrons  he  was  enabled  also  to  visit 
Panma,  Modena,  and  R^^o,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  Correggto ;  and  the  advantage  he  tiience 
derived,  his  pictures  at  S.  Gismondo  sufficiently  display. 
From  these  first  principles^  with  such  as  he  stucued  in  his 
native  place,  he  derived  one  of  the  most  original  styles  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  list  of  imitators.  His  imitation  is  never, 
like  that  of  so  many  others,  apparent  to  the  eve,  but  rather 
resenddes  our  poet  Sannazsaro's,  of  the  best  Koman  writers, 
who  colonrs  with  them  every  line,  but  that  line  is  still  his 
own*  In  so  great  a  varie^  of  models,  the  most  beloved  and 
the  most  honoured,  as  V ir^  was  by  Sonnazzaro,  was  Baffiiello 
by^Bemaiditto ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not 
see  Borne,  and  the  originals  which  that  great  pictoric  genius 
there  produced.  The  want  of  this  he  supplied  with  ability, 
and  formed  for  himself  several  maodms  drawn  from  nature  and 
simplicity,  which  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  his 
schooL  By  the  side  of  the  other  Campi  he  perhi^  spears 
the  most  timid  artist,  but  the  most  correct;  he  luia  not  the 
magnificence  of  Giulio,  but  he  has  more  ideal  beauty,  and 
much  more  captivates  the  heart  He  resembles  Antonio 
rather  than  Giulio  in  the  length  of  his  proportions ;  but  not  so 
in  other  points,  for  he  occasionally  borders  upon  dryness,  as 
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la  Ida  ABsumption  si  tbe  caihednl,  in  older  to  avoid  Ming 
into  mannerism. 

Bat  it  is  the  choich  of  S.  Sigiamondo  whieh  inspires  us 
with  the  loftiest  ideas  of  this  artist,  in  eyery  view.  We  can 
imagme  nothing  more  simply  beautifoi,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  best  age»  than  his  pietnie  of  S.  Cecilia, 
in  the  act  of  playing  on  the  organ,  while  St.  Cathenne  is  seen 
standing  near  her,  and  above  them  a  group  of  ai^la,  af^arently 
engaged  with  their  mnsical  instruments  and  with  tkeb  voices, 
in  pouring  forth  in  concert  with  the  two  innocent  virgins, 
strains  worthy  of  Paradise.  This  painting,  with  its  ssrroiuid- 
ing  decoration  of  chemb  figures,  displays  his  mastery  in  gnMse. 
Still  he  appears  to  no  less  advantage  in  point  of  stie^^  in  kia 
figures  of  die  Prophets,  grandly  designed,  for  the  same  place ; 
although  he  seems  more  anxious  to  invest  them  with  dignity 
of  feature  and  of  action,  than  to  give  strength  and  muscle  to 
their  proportions.  Above  all  he  shone  with  most  advantage 
in  the  grand  cupola,  with  which  few  in  Italy  will  bear  a  com- 
parison, and  still  fewer  can  be  preferred  for  the  abundance, 
variety,  distribution,  grandeur,  and  gradation  of  the  figures, 
and  for  the  harmony  and  grand  efiect  of  the  whole.  In  this 
empyrean,  this  vast  concourse  of  the  blessed,  belonging  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  there  is  no  figure  that  may  not  be 
recognised  by  its  symbols,  and  that  is  not  seen  in  perfection 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  whence  all  appear  of  the  natural 
proportion,  although  they  are  on  a  scale  of  seven  braccia  in 
bdght.  Such  a  work  is  one  of  those  rare  monuments  which 
serve  to  prove,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  great  genius  to  execute 
rapidly  and  well ;  it  was  wholly  conducted  by  him  in  seven 
months ;  and  to  satisfy  the  workmen,  who  were  more  sensible 
of  the  brevity  of  the  time  than  the  merit  of  the  work,  he 
obtained  a  written  acknowledgment  from  Soiaro  and  Giulio 
Campi,  that  he  had  achieved  a  laudable  task.  Bernardino 
was  younger  than  either  of  them,  or  than  Boccaccino,  and  the 
citizens  took  pleasure  in  placing  him  in  competition  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them  in  their  public  works,  in  order  that  a 
noble  emulation  might  call  forth  all  their  powers,  nor  suffer 
them  to  slumber.  Nevertheless,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at 
S.  Domenico,  has  been  pronounced  his  master-piece ;  a  kind 
of  abstract,  in  which  he  aimed  at  comprehending  the  various 
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excellences  of  tlie  art  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Lamo, 
who  composed  a  difiiise  Life  of  this  artist ;  such  as  to  render 
his  infonnation  hx  the  most  oopions  we  possess  upon  tlie 
subject.  He  also  compiled  a  correct  catalogue  of  his  works;, 
executed  both  in  his  native  place  and  at  Milan,  where  he 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  time,  and  of  those  he  painted  in 
foreign  parts.  We  find  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  princes, 
as  well  as  of  private  persons,  enumerated ;  his  skill  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  in  which  very  few  equalled  him,  greatly 
adding  to  his  £une  and  fortune.  The  precise  period  of  his 
decease  is  not  known,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
towards  1590,  at  which  time  the  art  assumed  quite  a  new 
aspect  at  Cremona. 
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Decline  of  the  School  of  the  Campi.    Trotti  and  other  Artists  support  it. 

From  the  brief  deecription  already  given,  it  wiJl  easily  be 
perceived  how  far  the  Campi  school  was  a  sort  of  sketch  of 
thvLt  of  the  Caraoci ;  and  what  were  the  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  although  they  had 
both  the  same  original  outline.  The  Garacci  were  all  excel- 
lent designers,  and  invariably  aimed  at  appearing  such ;  they 
were  likewise  united  by  affection,  no  less  than  by  their  place 
of  residence,  and  were  continually  engaged  in  assisting  each 
other.  Finally,  they  supported  an  academy,  much  frequented, 
the  object  of  which  was,  not  so  much  to  study  the  varioas 
manners  of  different  artists,  343  to  examine  the  different  effects 
produced  by  nature,  so  as  to  render  their  works  her  real 
ofispring,  as  it  were,  and  not  her  more  distant  relations.  The 
Campi,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  so  uniformly  aspire  to  the 
same  excellence,  nor  did  they  reside,  and  unite  together  in 
forming  so  methodical  and  well-established  an  academy ;  each 
maintaining  a  separate  school  and  residence,  and  teaching,  if 
I  mistake  not,  rather  how  their  pupils  should  imitate  them, 
than  how  they  should  paint  Hence  it  arose,  that  while 
Domenichino,  Guide,  Gueroino,  and  others  of  the  Garacci 
school,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  novelty  and  origin- 
ality of  manner,  the  scholars  of  the  Campi  were  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  imitating,  as  nearly  as  lay  in  their  power,  the 
painters  of  their  own  city,  either  severally  or  in  a  select 
number.  And  thus,  as  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  it  here 
ensued,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Italian  schools,  that  having 
acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill  in  imitating  their  predeces- 
sors, artists  began  to  slacken  their  industry.    The  first  had 
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accustomed  themselyes  to  copy  onlj  from  the  life ;  they  drew 
cartoons,  they  modelled  in  wax,  and  cazefblly  arranged  all  the 
diyisions  of  their  folds,  with  every  aeoessair ;  but  the  aeeoBd 
contented  themselves  with  making  a  few  sketches,  and  some 
heads  taken  from  nature,  executing  the  rest  of  their  work  in 
a  mere  mechanical  manner,  and  as  they  jii^;ed  to  be  most 
conrenient.  Thus  by  degrees  this  gzeat  school  degenecated, 
and  it  happened  also  about  the  same  period,  when  the  diflcipieB 
of  Procaccini  observed  the  same  method  at  Milan.  From 
this  cause,  during  the  seventeeth  century,  Lombardy  was  filled 
with  the  sectansta  of  the  art,  among  whom  the  fidlowevs  of 
Zucoheri  themselves  would  have  appeared  in  the  rank  of 
masters.  A  few  there  were  who  struggled  to  free  themsdves 
from  the  herd  of  imitators ;  and  Garavaggio  aflSorded  tkem  an 
opportunity.  Bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona,  he  was  partiy 
considered  their  compatriot,  and  the  move  willingly  followed 
by  the  Cremonese ;  more  particularly  as  it  became  popnlar  to 
ory  down  the  style  of  the  last  masters  as  feeble,  and  to  demand 
one  of  a  more  vigoroas  character.  The  attempt  saoeeeded 
admirably  in  a  few;  while  others^  on  the  conttaiy,  aa  it 
occurred  in  Yeniee,  at  Cremona  also  became  only  eoazae  and 
sombre*  I  have  not  been  very  anxious  to  cnltrvate  an  aeqnaiat- 
anee  with  the  artists  of  this  period ;  thoogh  I  shall  take  care 
to  make  mention  of  such  aa  sueceeded  in  raising  thamaelves 
above  the  crowd. 

Each  of  the  Campi,  therefore,  claims  his  own  diacipies, 
though  they  have  not  always  been  distinguished  in  histMy, 
being  described  under  the  general  dedgnation  of  pupilaof  the 
Campi ;  as  the  two  Mainardi,  Andrea  and  Maie  Antonio,  by 
OriandL  The  two  pupils  of  Ginlio,  best  entitled  to  eommsn- 
dation,  namely,  Gambara  of  Brescia^  and  T iani  of  Cremona^ 
having  flourished  in  other  schooh,  hava  been  reoorded  by  ns, 
the  first  among  the  YensHajm,  and  the  seeond  among  the 
Hantaan  artists. 

Antonio  Campi  has  left  us  an  account  of  three  of  his  own 
disciples ;  Ippolito  Storto,  Gio.  Batista  BeUiboni,  and  Gio. 
Paolo  FondnlO)  who  passed  into  Sicily.  All  of  them  remained 
in  obsenritji^  however,  in  Lombardy,  and  are  omitted  in  the 
Peters'  Dictionaries.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  he 
instmoted  one  Galeazio  Ghidone,  an  artist  of  weak  healtiiy 
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who  oaplejFed  hunielf  oaIj  ai  mterrabs,  but  with  i 
we  may  judge  horn  kis  pictuse  of  the  Ffeftcfaing  of  8t  John 
the  Baptift,  at  8.  Mattia,  in  Ciemonay  whkh  has  been  highly 
commended  b^  goad  eoaBoiweiafl.  Anotiier  ie  Antonio  Be- 
diuschi,  who,  in  ho  twentj-sixth  year,  prodnoed  a  Pietik  for 
S.  Sepolczo»  BL  "PmmmzMy  aoda  still  saperior  painting  of  the 
Mad^nnlQDi  of  &  Ste&no  ;  he  is  re&rxed  to  the  school  of  the 
Campi^  and.  strongly  partakes  of  tiie  style  of  Antonio ;  I 
esteem  him  one  of  hk  imitatoiSi  if  not  in  the  list  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  unknown  to  the  historian  Zaist,  and  is  indebted  for 
commemoratiiNi  to  the  Big.  Pzeposto  Garasi. 

Lnea  Gaifetapane  was  initiated  in  the  art  by  Yincenzlo,  and 
devoted  ranoh  time  to  eopying  the  woiks  of  the  Campi  family. 
He  SQOoeeded  ia  this  by  ^dnbiting  a  rare  boldness  of  hand,  so 
aa  to  give  his  pieces  the  air  of  originals,  and  they  continue  to 
impose  upon  the  most  expezienoed,  even  to  the  present  day. 
He  likewise  oonnterfeited  the  style  of  Qambara  in  a  Pietil 
of  his,  at  the  dbtorch  of  S.  Pietro,  in  Cremona ;  and  in  order 
to  oilaxge  the  picture,  he  added  three  figures  in  a  taste  agree- 
able to  the  former.  For  the  rest,  being  misled  by  his  ambi- 
tion to  fonn  a  new  sfyle,  or  to  approach  nearer  Caravaggio,  he 
became  even  more  sombre  than  tiie  Campi,  with  still  less  taste. 
Many  of  his  altar-pieces  yet  remain.  In  S.  Donate,  at  Cre- 
mona, he  i^resented  the  Beheading  of  St  John ;  one  of  his 
most  sueeessful  works,  in  which  the  effect  is  superior  either 
to  the  design  or  to  the  expression.  To  these  we  may  add  a 
number  of  his  fresco  pmntings^  though  inferior  to  tfiose  exe- 
cuted in  oil. 

Benuffdino,  however,  wae  the  &vonrite  master,  and  the 
most  frequented  of  any  belonging  to  the  school.  Hiff  succes- 
sors have  continued  to  flourish  longer,  and  even  xeaohed  the 
confines  (^  the  present  age.  I  first  propose  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  his  most  distinguished  scholars,  who  either  did  not 
teach,  or  taught  the  art  only  to  a  few ;  and  I  shall  afterwards 
treat  of  Malosso  and  his  school,  which,  about  the  year  1630, 
held  the  chief  sway  in  Cremona,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  throughout  Lombardy. 

Coriolano  Malaga vazzo,  who  is  erroneously  called  Girolamo 
Malagnazzo,  in  the  Painters'  Dictionary,  assisted  in  the 
labomra  of  his  master,  insomuch  as  to  render  it  uncertain 
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whether  Cremona  possesses  anypunting  dengned  and  exeenfced 
by  himself;  for  it  is  supposed  that  he  drew  his  fine  altar-piece 
in  8.  Siivestro,  representing  the  Virgin  with  &  8.  Francesoo 
and  Ignazio,  the  martyr,  from  one  of  Bernardino's  deBigPR. 
Nothing,  likewise,  that  has  not  been  questioned,  remains  of 
Cristoforo  Magnani  da  Pizzighettone,  a  young  artist  of  gxeat 
promise,  as  we  are  informed  by  Antonio  Campi,  who  laments 
the  shortness  of  his  oareer.    Lamo,  too,  complains  of  his  loes, 
when  he  mentions  him  and  Trotti  as  the  two  greatest  geninses 
of  the  school.  His  chief  talent  lay  in  portraits ;  though  he  was 
also  well  skilled  in  compositiona.     I  have  seen  one  of  hia  pro- 
ductions, consisting  of  Saints  Giaoomo  and  Giovanni,  at  S. 
Francesco,  in  Piacenza,  an  early  effort,  but  veiy  well  cono^ved 
andexecuted.  Andrea  Mainaidi,  called  Chiaye^ino,  employed 
himself  both  singly  and  with  Marcantonio,  his  nephew,  in 
painting  for  the  city,  and  more  especially  for  its  enTirons.     By 
Baldinucoi,  he  is  pronounced  a  weak  painter ;  and  sneh  indeed 
he  appears  whenever  he  worked  in  haste,  and  for  a  small 
sum.    But  several  of  his  altar-pieces,  laboured  with  more  care, 
tend  to  redeem  his  character  ;  there  he  shews  himself  a  suc- 
cessful disciple  of  Bernardino,  both  in  his  minute  style,  as  in 
his  Marriage  of  8.  Anne,  at  the  Eremites,  and  in  his  loftier 
manner,  as  in  his  large  picture  of  the  Divin  Songue,  or  divine 
blood.  He  exhibits  that  prophetic  idea,  toradar  caleam  sohuy 
and  the  Redeemer  is  seen  standing  upright  under  a  wine-press, 
and,  crushed  by  the  Divine  Justice,  emitting  from  his  holy  body, 
through  the  open  wounds,  whole  streams  of  blood,  wluch  are 
received  into  sacred  vessels  by  8.  Agostino,  and  three  other 
doctors  of  the  church  ;  and  are  afterwards  shed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  immense  crowd  of  the  Faithful,  who  are  seen  gathered 
round.     The  same  subject  I  saw  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
Eecauati,  and  in  some  others,  but  no  where  so  appropriately 
expressed.     It  is  a  picture  that  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
school ;  exhibiting  fine  forms,  rich  draperies,  warm  and  lively 
colouring.     In  the  distribution  of  his  snuJl  and  fi«quent 
lights  he  might,  indeed^  have  been  more  happy,  as  well  as  in 
the  grouping  of  his  figures ;  a  &ult,  however,  common  to 
many  of  his  school. 

The  best,  howev^er,  of  these  disciples  of  Bernardino,  with 
a  number  of  others  whom  I  omit,  were  all  surpassed  by  a  £dr 
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▼otaiy  of  the  art  named  Sofonisba  Angussola,  sprang  from  a 
noble  family  at  Cremona.  Along  with  her  younger  sister, 
lElena,  who  afterwards  took  the  veil,  she  received  his  instruc- 
tions at  her  £»thei^8  request,  in  his  own  house.  Upon  his 
going  to  Milan,  Soiaro  was  selected  to  supply  the  place  of 
Bernardino,  and  Sofonisba  soon  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
excellence,  more  particularly  in  portraits,  as  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  finished  painters  of  her  age.  She  at  first 
superintended  the  pictorial  education  of  her  four  younger 
sisters,  whose  names  were  Lucia  and  Minerva,  who  died 
young ;  Europa  and  Anna  Maria,  of  whom  the  former  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age ;  and  of  the  second, 
likewise  married,  there  remains  no  further  account.  Yasari 
bestows  the  highest  commendations  upon  Sofonisba,  and  upon 
the  other  sisters,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  at  Cremona, 
when  they  were  young.  At  that  period  Sofonisba  had  already 
been  invited  as  court  painter,  by  Philip  II.  into  Spain,  where, 
besides  the  portraits  she  took  of  the  royal  family  and  of  Pope 
Pius  IT.,  she  painted  several  other  princes  and  lords  of  rank, 
all  ambitions  of  the  same  honour,  insomuch  that  we  might 
apply  to  her  the  words  of  Pliny :  ^  lUos  nobilitans  quos  esset 
dignata  posteris  tradere."  Entering  afterwards  into  matrimony 
with  one  Moncada,  she  resided  with  him  some  years  at 
Palermo,  and  after  his  death  again  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lomellino.  She  died  at  Genoa,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  infirm  and  blind ;  though  she  continued  to  converse  and 
give  her  advice  upon  the  art  until  her  last  moments ;  insomuch 
that  Yandyck  waa  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  acquired  more 
knowledge  from  her,  than  from  any  one  else  he  knew.  Her 
portraits  are  greatly  esteemed  in  Italy;  and  in  particular,  two 
which  she  took  of  herself ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  ducal  gal- 
lery at  Florence,  and  the  other  in  possession  of  the  Lomellini 
funily  at  Genoa. 

I  next  approach  that  celebrated  pupil  of  Bernardino,  whom 
I  promised  to  mention  at  the  close  of  the  chapter ;  and  this  is 
the  Cavalier  Gio.  Batista  Trotti,  who  published  his  mastei^s 
Life,  during  his  lifetime,  written  by  Lame.  None  of  Campi's 
pupils  was  so  much  attached  to  him  as  this  artist,  who  mar- 
ried his  niece,  and  was  left  heir  to  his  valuable  studio.  On 
his  competing  at  Parma  with  Agostino  Caracd,  and  being 
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more  applauded  at  oovit,  it  wbb  and  by  Agofitino,  -miAi  plea^ 
santiy,  that  they  bad  giren  bim  a  bard  bone  to  gnaw.    Heaee 
be  aoqniied  the  snniame  of  Malow^,  wbieb  he  adopted,  and 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  signing  bis  name,  besides  tnuuBui- 
ting  it,  as  an  bereditaiy  appeU^on,  to  Ids  aepbev.     Tkaa 
be  converted  into  a  source  of  appbue,  the  satitio  tnit 
lannched  wunst  bim  bj  Oaiaooi,  meant  to  ^xmvey,  tbat  the 
people  of  Farma  had  preferred  to  bim  an  artist  of  inferior 
woribh.    Nor  indeed  was  Ifalosso  bis  equal  either  in  deaign  or 
in  solid  judgment ;  thongh  be  eonid  boast  piotone  attcaetioss 
which  made  him  appear  to  advantsge  \Hben  <^po6ed  to  other 
artists.     He  dispbyed  Ht^  of  Bemardiiio's  taste,  excepL  in 
a  few  of  bis  first  efforts ;  be  afterwards  stodied  Covr^gio, 
and,  most  ef  all,  aimed  sA  resembling  Soiaro,  whose  gay,  open, 
and  brilliant  style,  Taried  abortenings,  and  ^rited  aMitndes, 
be  exhibited  in  the  chief  part  of  has  works.     Bst  he  canied 
it  too  £ur,  making  an  extraTsgant  display  9i  his  white  and 
other  dear  colonrs,  wil^ovt  snfBkneatly  tsmperiag  thent  with 
shade,  insoma<^  that  I  bate  beard  his  piintbigs  compared  to 
those  on  poroelatn ;  while  he  has  been  accn»ad  of  want  of 
r^e^  or  aooording  to  Baldinooei,  of  some  degree  of  barshaess. 
His  beads  are,  bowwrer,  textremehr  beastifol,  smiling  with 
loveliness,  and  of  a  graoefol  rooKuieas,  aot  mSke  Seiaro's; 
thongh  be  is  too  apt  to  repeat  them  on  the  suns  oanrM,  nearly 
alike  in  featnres,  colonrs,  and  attitude*    Here  his  raj^ity  of 
band  alone  was  in  fiudt,  as  be  was  in  no  want  of  fertility  of 
ideas.    When  be  pleased  he  eeuU  give  variety  to  his  Imea- 
ments,  as  we  gather  from  his  Beheading  of  St.  Jc^m,  at 
8.  Domenico,  in  Cremona,  as  well  as  to  bis  compoeitions ; 
having  represented  at  S.  Franoesoo  vod  at  &  Agostino,  in 
Piaoenea,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  elsewhere,  a  pioture  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  every  instance  abounding  with 
fresh  ideas.     Nor  do  we  often  meet  with  any  of  bis  psintings 
throughout  the  numerous  cities  in  which  he  was  employed, 
that  have  much  resemblance  in  point  of  invention.     He  was 
equally  varied  in  his  imitations  when  be  pleased,  as  i^ppears 
from  bis  Croofixion,  surrounded  by  saints,  in  the  caibedral  of 
Cremona^  executed  in  the  best  Venetian  taste ;  while  bis  & 
Maria  Egiiiaca  driven  from  the  Temple,  to  be  seen  at  &  Pietrs 
in  the  same  town,  partakes  as  much  of  the  Roman.,  Iliere  is 
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also  a  Pietik  of  bis  at  S.  Abbondio,  wbioh  shews  that  he  was 
oocamonallj  haf>p7  in  catching  the  Oaraoci  manner. 

His  most  esteemed  works  in  iiesco,  lor  which  he  was  bo* 
nonred  with  the  title  of  eayaliere,  were  exhibited  in  the  palace 
ealled  del  Giardino,  at  Parma.  Hie  labours  in  the  cupola  of 
8.  Abbondioi,  befbre-mentioned,  w^^  on  a  magnificent  scsale» 
thoBgh  defligned  from  GinHo  Oamjn.  But  they  display  a 
mastery  of  hand,  and  strength  of  colouing,  folly  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  inyention  <S  the  work.  For  Qiufio,  indeed, 
did  not  possess  the  same  skill  in  varying  his  groups  of  angels 
as  the  Caracd ;  inasmuch  as  both  he  and  Us  &mily  were  aoens* 
tomed  to  «iange  them  like  the  horses  we  see  m  the  ancient 
chariots,  all  drawn  up  in  a  line»  or  in  some  other  manner  un- 
usual  in  the  best  schods.  The  Cremoaese  historian  endearours^ , 
in  some  degres^  to  defend  Trotti  £rom  the  charge  of  hardness, 
casting  it  npon  his  asnstants  and  diseqikB,  wbose  altar-pieces 
have  been  attributed  to  Malosso,  by  Baldinueci.  This  may  be 
the  ease  wii^  some,  but  there  are  others  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Trotd,  especially  at  Piaoena,  wkidi  more  or  kai 
exhibit  the  same  fiiult  Nor  ought  we  to  cast  reflections  upon 
an  artist  tif  a  seeondaiy  character,  on  aocousi  of  some  errors^ 
as^eae  are  precisely  the  cause  of  his  exdiuflion  from  tlie  rank 
of  the  very  fint  masters.* 

Trotti  educated  a  number  of  artists  wbo  Hoarished  about  «he 
year  1600,  devoted  te  his  manner,  ahheugh  in  ^eome  of  time 
the  method  of  preparing  gremids  becoming  oomqpted  tfarongh- 
out  Italy,  and  the  age  attached  to  a  nore  sombre  style  «£ 
colouring,  they  were  mdoced  to  abanden  mach  ef  that  dear* 
nesB  whi<^  fonas  a  chief  cfaarMAeristie  of  his  colouring.  Baldi- 
nucd  gives  some  account  of  ExmaDegiklo  Lodi,  as  well  as 
Orlandi,  wlio  could  not  disoem  wlwoh  <£  two  paintings 
bdonged  to  €he  master,  and  whidi  to  the  scholar.  This,  I 
conjecture,  arose  from  painting  under  tiie  eje  of  his  pveceptoi^ 
whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  Us  laboars,  togctiier  witii  his 
brother  Manfredo  Lodi.  When  we  consult  the  few  which  he 
executed  alone,  particularly  at  S.  Pietro,  they  discover  nothing 

*  Although  not  exempt  from  faiilts,  Trotti  may  be  frirly  admitted  to 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  Campi,  who,  other  from  ezcessife  oompoeition 
or  prefailing  mannerismi  are  obnozioiis  to  the  oume  oenaore.    A. 
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to  hare  excited  the  jealousj  of  Agostino  Caracci,  nor  to  )iare 
gained  for  the  artist  the  appellation  of  Malosso.  The  produc- 
tions likewise  of  Giulio  Calvi,  called  II  Coronaro,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  least  perfect  of  those  of  Trotti,  says  Zaist, 
where  thej  are  not  inscribed  with  his  name.  The  same  maj 
be  averred  of  two  other  artists,  Stefano  LAmbri,  and  Crisfcoforo 
Augusta,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  both  excellent  disciples  of  the  school.  These,  no  less 
than  Coronaro,  may  be  seen  and  compared  with  each  other  in 
the  church  and  convent  of  the  Padri  Predicatori,  which  possess 
specimens  of  each. 

Of  Euclide  Trotti,  before-mentioned,  there  remains  in  his 
native  place  no  work  clearly  ascertained  to  be  his,  except  two 
history-pieces  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  at  S.  Gismonda 
These  too  were  sketched  by  Calvi,  and  completed  by  Endide, 
with  a  very  able  imitation  of  his  uncle  Gio.  Batista's  style. 
The  altar-piece  of  the  Ascension,  however,  at  S.  Antonio,  in 
Milan,  is  wholly  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  dispbys  much  beauty, 
and  a  more  serious  manner  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  the  elder  Malosso.  No  other  painting  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  nor  was  he  capable  of  executing  many.  For 
while  vet  young,  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  felony  against 
the  pnnce.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he  ia  there  supposed  to 
have  died  by  poison,  which  was  administered  by  his  friends, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  In  con- 
clusion, we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone.  He 
was  attached  to  Malosso,  whom  he  imitated  from  the  outset ; 
but  he  afterwards  followed  a  more  solid  and  less  attractive 
style.  One  of  his  works,  which  is  omitted  in  the  account  of 
his  life,  is  his  S.  Ubaldo  giving  his  benediction  to  the  sick,  at 
S.  Agostino  in  Piacenza.  Mention  will  be  made  of  this 
painter  also  in  the  Milanese  school;  where  he  flourished,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons,  Giuseppe,  and  Carlo  who  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  Guido  of  Lombardy. 
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Foreign  Maxmen  introduced  into  Cremona. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Malosso  the  Cremonese  school  con- 
tinned  to  decline ;  and  here,  as  in  the  instance  of  so  man j 
others,  it  was  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  sources,  in  order 
to  restore  its  somewhat  aged  and  exhausted  powers.  Carlo 
Pioenardi,  of  a  patrician  fEunily,  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way,  an  artist  who  had  ranked  among  the  £ftyoQrite  pupils 
ef  Lodoyico  Caraoci.  He  was  very  successful  in  burlesque 
histories,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  public  some  of  his 
paintings,  executed  for  churches,  which  were  imitated  bj 
another  Carlo  Picenardi,  called  the  younger,  who  had  formed 
his  style  in  Yenioe  and  at  R(Hne.  Other  artists  of  the  city 
attached  themselyes  to  other  schools,  insomuch,  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century  many  new  mannen  had 
arisen,  which  assumed  the  place  of  more  natiye  stales.  In  the 
train  of  Malosso,  Zaist  enumerates  Pier  Martire  JNferi,  or  Negri, 
a  good  portrait-painter  and  composer,  thou^  adds  the  histo^ 
rian,  he  procured  from  a  foreign  source  a  character  of  more 
boldness  and  strength  of  shadow,  at  the  same  time  adducing  as 
an  instance,  his  great  picture  of  the  Man  bom  blind  reoeiying 
his  sight  from  our  Sariour,  which  is  preseired  at  the  hospital 
of  Cremona.  He  painted  likewise  a  S.  Giuseppe  at  the  Cer- 
toaa,  in  Payia,  a  work  whi^h,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  superior  in 
point  of  taste  to  the  former,  and  there  are  others  to  be  met 
with  in  Rome,  where  the  artist's  name  is  found  among  the 
academicians  of  S.  Luke. 

Andrea  Mainardi  opened  school  simultaneously  with  Mal- 
osso ;  and  two  of  his  pupils,  Gio.  Batiste  Tortiroli  and  Carlo 
Natali,  became  particularly  distinguished.  Both  abandoned 
their  natiye  place,  Gio.  Batista  going  first  to  Rome,  and  thence 
to  Venice,  where  he  formed  a  style  which  partakes  most  of  the 

Toii.  n.  2  Q 
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yoanger  Palmai  muted  to  an  evident  imitation  of  RafGieDcw 
Such  it  appears  in  Lis  picture  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innooentfl^ 
at  S.  Domenico,  commendable  in  point  of  composition,  and 
extremely  well  coloaied.  Thia^  and  a  few  other  producdon^ 
are  regarded  however  only  as  specimens  of  his  powers,  the 
artist  dying  in  his  thirtietk  year,  leaving  behind  him  a  ^upil 
of  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Lazzaroni.  This  last  flonnshed 
at  Piacenza  and  in  Milan,  was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and 
much  employed  by  the  princes  of  Parma  and  other  personages 
of  high  nuik.  Carlo  NataC,  sumamed  H  Guardolino,  attend»i 
tke  school  of  Mainaidi,  and  afterwazds  that  of  Guide  Beni, 
to  which  he  added  a  long  residence  at  BcHoe  and  Geno% 
obeerTiiig  all  ibat  wia  most  valuable^  and  exerting  hia  own 
talents  in  tlie  art.  It  waa  while  enga^ in  executing  a&eae 
in  the  Doxia  palace  at  Genoa^  that  he  instraoted  Giul^  Genre 
Prooaceiiii  in  the  principles  of  pamtii:^  who  had  previoosly 
devoted  hinBelf  to  aeulptBiQ^  ai^  in  him  he  presented  na  wi^ 
one  of  th0  siast  auooeMful  inutaton  of  Coxr^ggpio.  Carlo's 
atta^uneat  to  arohiteotnx*,  however^  permitted  him  to  produce 
few  qpeciDieai^  whiohare  highly  esteemed  in  his  native  atat^ 
in  parAralar  Ue  Svita  Fnmoeaoa  Romana,  painted  for  &  Ois- 
BMiido,  a  pieoi^  whidi  if  not  perfeoti  is  certainly  above  aiedi- 
oority. 

He  had  a  «on  named  Giaabatisia^  wiumi  ha  instructed  in 
both  thise  arts ;  thoi^h  be  was  desirous  that  he  should  acquire 
a  moie  perfect  knowledge  of  them  under  Pietro  da  Cortonaat 
Bone.  Then  he  punoed  his  studies^  and  left  some  apecinieDS 
of  aHar*pieoec^  produeing  works  upon  a  still  more  extensiTe 
aoale  uponbia  return  to  Cremona,  where  he  opened  achodly  and 
intioduoed  the  Cortooa  manner,  although  with  little  aaocesL 
There  is  a  koge  picture  of  his  at  the  P.  Pk«dieatoti,  dis- 
idaying  acme  skilful  architecture,  and  in  which  the  holy  pa- 
triarch is  seen  in  the  act  of  burning  mxmt  heietieal  hooka  ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  unworthy  of  a  disciple  of  Pietro.  In  the  axY)hives 
of  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence  I  discovered,  at  the  period  I 
was  dnwing  iq»  my  index,  some  letters  addressed  by  Gio. 
Batiste  to  the  CiunL  Leopoldo  de'  Medici,  one  of  whidi  was 
written  £Eom  Borne,  dated  1674,  wherein  he  states  that  he 
waa  then  engaged  in  collecting  notices  respecting  the  artists 
ef  hit  native  place.    Heoee  we  may  gather  the  real  oijgia  of 


timr  Ims^  vr  costauied  in  the  work  af  BhddinBeci,  for  whom 
the  eardiiial,  who  p«trottued  him,  likewise  piooused  other 
mateiials  for  his  hiatoaj  from  ^ffeient  plaees.  Had  Zaisi 
been  informed  of  ihi%  he  would  fiatber  have  (Elected  hoth  hie 
ealogiea  and  Ins  eomplainte  to  Natali,  than  to  Baldinucei  or 
his  continnator.  The  pupils  of  Natali  were  Carlo  Taesene^ 
who  became^  on  the  model  of  Lovino^  a  painter  of  portzaits, 
mneh  admued  at;  Turin  and  o4(her  courts;  Franeeaaoitonie 
Caseti,  afterwards  »  Capnehin  friar,  and  a  pretty  good 
miniataxe^paiiiter  is  loa  day,  and  who  left  a  £ne  paintiii^  in 
the  ciimdi  of  hie  own  Older  at  Como ;  with  Fianeeeco  Boo- 
eaedno,  ih»  last  of  that  pieterie  family,  who  died  ahout  the 
year  1760i  Having  frmUiariaed  himself  at  Bomei  fijst  with 
the  school  of  Bzasdi,  and  next  with  tibat  of  Manilt%  he  ac- 
qnired  a  manner  thaA  came  intosome  zepnte  ul  private  edlec- 
tians^  fer  which  he  employed  himself  more  than  for  ehwchea 
He  xeaemhles  Attiaao,  and  was  fond  of  portraying  mythdogioil 
enbjeota.  A  few  of  hie  altar-pieces  still  adorn  Cremona^ 
whmh  may  be  esteemed  good  lor  the  period  at  which  they 
were  produced. 

W&le  the  Ciemeneseartietg  left  their  native  stale  in  search^ 
tm  we  have  oheerved,  of  more  navel  methoda^  a  fbieignei  took 
np  his  lesideiuse^  and  not  only  studied^  but  taught  at  Cremona* 
Tliis  waa  Luigi  Maiadogo^  commonly  cailed  II  Genovesino^ 
i&om  his  native  city  of  Genoa,  whence,  after  being  initiated 
in  the  principlee  of  Yob  art,  he  aj^peaie  to  have  gone,  while 
young,  to  CremoKi,  towards  the  horning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  he  began  to  stud^  the  work»of  Panfilo  Nu- 
volone,  and  afterwards  formed  a  manner  pwrtakiBg  of  the 
Garacci)  though  neither  so  select  nor  studied,  but  bold,  large, 
correct  in  colouring,  harmonious^  and  productive  of  fine  effect 
This  artist,  etptaMj  unknown  in  hu  native  place  and  in 
&reign  cities,  as  weU  as  passed  over  by  Oilandi  and  his  con- 
tinuator,  is  nevertheless  held  in  high  repute  in  Lombardy,  and 
particularly  in  Cremona^  where  his  pictures  adorn  several 
churches,  among  which  that  of  his  Sl  Gie.  Damascene^  at 
SL  demente,  has  been  most  highly  oommended.  The  Mer- 
chants' G)ll^  likewise  at  Piacensa  possesMe  a  very  beautiful 
painting  of  a  Pietit  from  his  hand.  In  all  subjecta  he*  was 
AuecessiU,  and  remarkably  so  in  those  of  a  terr^c  cast    In 
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the  Casa  Borri  at  Milan  there  is  a  pieoe  repre^entiiig  aTanetj 
of  pnnishinents  inflicted  upon  some  aoeomplices  in  a  o(mapi- 
Tmojy  a  magnificent  prodnction  of  its  kind.  Others  axe  to  be 
met  with,  though  not  yery  frequently,  in  collections  belonging 
to  the  abore  mentioned  cities,  on  one  of  which  I  read  the  date 
of  1639. 

Agostino  BonisoU  was  pnpil  to  Tortiroli,  and  suhseqnentlj, 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  Miradoro,  though  he  was  more  in- 
debted to  his  own  genius  than  to  any  master,  with  the  aid  of 
studying  excellent  models,  more  especially  that  of  Paul  Ye- 
ronese.  From  him  he  borrowed  his  grace  and  spirit,  his 
design  from  other  artists.  He  painted  Httle  for  churches,  and 
Cremona  possesses  scarcely  any  other  specimen  than  the  Dia- 
logue of  S.  Antonio  with  the  tyrant  Euelino,  which  is  pre- 
served at  the  church  of  the  Conyentuali.  His  portraits  and 
history-pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  private  houses,  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  sacred  records,  and  intended  for  the  de- 
coration of  rooms.  Many  of  these  passed  into  Germaoy  and 
other  foreign  parts ;  for,  having  been  in  the  service  of  Gio. 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Bozolo,  in  which  he  remained 
twenty-eight  years,  his  paintings  were  frequently  presented 
as  gifts,  or  requested  by  foreigners  of  rank.  As  long  as 
he  continued  in  his  native  state  he  maintained  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  naked  figures,  in  which  he  gave  instructions 
to  youth. 

Two  other  artists  flourished  after  him  in  Cremona,  of  whom 
their  biographer  observes  that  they  must  have  drunk  at  tbe 
same  fountain,  from  the  great  resemblance  of  their  paintings^ 
at  least  during  a  certain  period,  though  they  differed  greatlj 
in  point  of  colouring.  One  is  Angelo  Massarotti,  a  native  oif 
Cremona,  the  other  Roberto  la  Longe,  bom  at  Brussels. 
ranked  among  those  artists  who  have  been  denominated  Fiam- 
minghi,  or  Flemish,  in  Italy,  an  appellation  which  has  given 
rise  to  frequent  mistakes  in  history.  Angelo  was  undoubtedlj 
pupil  to  Bonisoli,  and  though  he  studied  many  yeacs  with 
Cesi  at  Rome,  where  he  painted  at  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  be 
exhibits  very  little  of  the  Roman,  except  a  more  regular  kind 
of  composition  than  belongs  to  the  Cremonese  style.  For  the 
rest  he  was  fonder  of  introducing  portraits  than  ideal  forms 
into  his  canvas^  nor  was  he  sufficiently  careful  to  shun  the 
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&nli8  of  tlie  natunliflls ;  owing  to  whichy  moie  particularly 
in  Ids  draperies,  he  sometimes  became  heavy.  He  boasts 
moreover  a  more  rich  and  oily  colooring  than  was  then  preva- 
lent at  Rome,  -which  gives  his  pictnies  an  appearance  of  ful- 
ness and  roundness,  while  it  adds  to  their  preservation.  Per- 
haps his  master-piece  is  to  be  seen  at  S.  Agostino,  a  vast 
production,  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  giving  rules  to 
various  religious  orders,  which  form  a  body  militant  under  his 
banners,  and  in  such  a  crowd  of  figures,  the  ideas,  the  atti^ 
tudes,  and  the  draperies  are  all  well  varied. 

Most  probably  Roberto  la  Longe  frequented  the  academy  of 
Bonisoli,  and  occasionally,  as  we  have  observed,  conformed  to 
the  manner  of  Massarotti.  But  both  there  and  at  Piaoenz% 
where  he  long  redded  and  closed  his  days,  he  painted  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  yet  always  soft,  clear,  and  harmonious,  much 
as  if  he  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  confines  of  Flanders* 
At  times  he  emukbtes  Guide,  as  in  some  histories  of  S.  Teresa, 
painted  for  8.  Sigismondo  at  Cremona ;  and  in  some  histories 
of  S.  Antonio  Martire,  at  Piaoenza,  he  approaches  Guercino, 
while  at  others  he  di^lays  a  mixture  of  strength,  delicacy, ' 
and  beauty,  as  in  his  picture  of  S.  Saverio,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Piaoenza,  seen  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  supported  by  angels. 
His  landscapes  give  singular  attraction  to  his  figures,  though 
the  latter  might  be  better  designed,  and  more  gradation  ma^ 
be  desired  in  his  landscape,  as  weU  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

Both  these  last  masters  had  for  their  pupil  Gian  Angiolo 
Borroni,  who  being  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble 
house  of  Crivelli,  was  retained  many  years  at  Bologna,  during 
the  period  the  Creti  rose  into  repute.  Monti  and  Giangioseflb 
del  Sole,  to  whose  style  he  most  attached  himself^  were  then 
likewise  flourishing  at  the  same  place.  He  was  particularly 
employed  in  ornamenting  the  palaces  of  his  patrons,  who  were 
desirous  of  haviug  him  with  them,  both  at  Cremona  and  at 
Milan,  and  in  this  last  aij  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
dving  very  infirm  in  the  year  1772.  There^  too,  he  left  the 
chief  portion  of  his  works,  some  of  which  are  upon  a  ver  j  large 
scale,  distributed  throughout  its  temples  and  palaces,  besides 
others  in  difierent  cities  of  the  Milanese,  moreespedallv  in  his 
jnative  place.     In  the  cathedral  remains  his  picture  of  &  Be* 
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nedettoi  in  iha  act  of  oSniBg  up  mjen  for  tibe  city,  of  wliidi 
he  ia  Umb  patron,  to  pnint  which  tibe  Oay.  Bofxoni  exerted  his 
nimost  Amtco  of  indastij  and  art.  Ila  eaeeeflB  vaa  BoSSicaeai 
ittjdeed  toMAfe  plaotd  k  vfoa  an  e^nalilgr  with  the  heat  of  its 
age,  had  the  diaperifls  been  folded  wi&  a  d^gxeeof  fikiH  at  aS 
eoneqpoadii^  to  the  Mst  of  the  work;  hot  in  this  he  oeirtunir 
was  not  happy*  A  little  anhsoqaent  to  Inn  began  to  flomim 
Bottanit  an  mut  who  hae  been  mentioned  also  in  the  Ifen- 
tnan  aobool ;  for,  theo^ a  natifvof  Ciemona,  he  roesded  dse- 
where.  Gkiod  artists  oontinne  to  flonriah  at  Cremona  to  this 
4aj,  whose  meiitSi  however,  asoordii^  to  mj  plan,  I  leare 
nntoucAed  to  the  jadgmeni  of  posted^. 

FiobBBom  of  miaor  baaehes  of  painting  were  not  waatiog 
in  lllis  school,  one  of  whom,  named  Franoeeeo  Baaei,  who  had 
fixed  his  rondeneo  at  Yenioe,  was  there  eaUed  n  Oremonese 
da'  Paeo.  His  powers  wvoa  extsemdj  Taiied  and  pleasing 
muted  to  great  peludi,  poweiful  in  his  ahadows,  warm  in  his 
aif%  while  he  often  added  to  his  pieces  figures  <^  men  and 
animals  in  a  pseltgr  coneot  taste.  Thej  enrieh  many  eoDeo- 
tions  hath  in  Italy  and  elsewhero,  and  some,  as  we  end  from 
the  4stalegne  pnUiflhad  in  Yenice,  w«re  inela^  in  Algarotti's. 
Wo  mast  bo  oaotions  to  aroid  mistaking  this  palirter  for 
another  Fxanoesoo  Besai,  also  a  Gremonese,  whois  in  fimit  Qij 
sailed  the  yoonger.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  the  f (mner  in  tiie  ait 
of  landscape,  and  althoagh  modbi  inferior  to  him,  is  not  nn- 
known  in  different  collections.  But  a  still  higher  rank  in  the 
same  skss  is  oeonpied  hyfiigismondo  Benini,  a  scholar  of 
Mamarotti,  the  inventor  of  beantifnl  methods  in  hislandeoapeB, 
with  well  retiring  gonnda^  and  wiiih  all  die  aocidents  of  fight 
well  portrayed.  His  composition  is  poliihed,  distinct,  and 
ooloored  with  eqnsl  hacaaony  and  Tigoor,  ^agh  to  eontlnne 
agreeable  he  oaght  not  to  haye  tmna^eaaed  the  limits  of  land- 
sc^»e;  for,  by  the  addition  of  hia  fignrea,  he  diminished  ihe 
YiJne  of  his  works. 

Abont  the  name  period  a  femily,  flpnmg  from  Gasabnaggioie 
in  the  Gvemonese,  distingnifilied  itsdf  in  the  lino  of  architect 
tand  and  oinamenisi  painting.  Giasq^pe  KataJi,  the  elder, 
implied  by  his  natnial  indination  for  Uiis  art,  entered  npon 
it  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  father,  whi<^,  being 
at  length  oyezooms^  he  was  pesmitted  to  yiait  Bome^  and  to 
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:  0ome  tiaie  at  Bologna  in  oider  to  qualify  liimtell  Ho 
flonrifiked  preciBely  at  (ihe  period  which  the  architeotnnd 
paintfiis  ue  fond  of  odnadering  as  the  haf^iest  for  ihur  art* 
It  had  yerj  reeently  heen  improTed  by  Dentone^  bj  Cokmimi 
hy  JCtelli,  and  boasted,  from  teattraetiTe  norelt^,  ^  munberof 
yoBBg  g<eninaefi»  whom  it  inspired  with  the  d%mt}r  of  masten^ 
and  widi  the  proqieot  of  rewards,  »  sabject  on  whieh  I  shall 
treat  more  particnkrlj  in  the  Bolognese  school  He  formed  a 
style  at  once  praiseworthy  for  the  architectural,  and  judidously 
pleasing  for  the  ornamental  parts.  He  gratifies  the  eye  by 
presenting  it  with  those  views  which  are  the  most  channing, 
and  gives  it  repose  by  distributing  them  at  just  distances.  In 
his  grotesques  he  retains  much  of  the  antique,  shunning  all  use- 
less exhibition  of  modem  foliages,  and  varying  the  paintingfrom 
time  to  time  with  small  lands^pes,  which  he  also  executed  well 
in  little  oil  pictures,  which  were  in  the  highest  request.  The 
softness  and  harmony  of  his  tints  extorted  great  commendation. 
He  did  not  permit  his  talents  to  remain  idle,  ornamenting  a 
number  of  halls,  chambers,  chapels,  and  churches  throughout 
Lombardy,  often  with  a  rapidity  that  appears  almost  incredible. 
He  more  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  San  Sigismondo, 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  Marchesi  Yidoni. 

He  had  three  brothers  who  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  all 
of  whom  he  had  himself  instructed.  Francesco,  the  second, 
approached  nearest  to  Giuseppe  in  point  of  merit,  and  even 
surpassed  him  in  dignity.  He  was  employed  in  works  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  churches  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  as  well 
as  for  the  courts  of  the  dukes  of  Massa,  of  Modena,  and  of 
Parma,  in  which  city  he  closed  his  days.  Lorenzo,  the  third, 
chiefly  assisted  his  brothers,  or  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  exe- 
cute any  works  alone,  he  was  rather  pitied  than  applauded. 
Pietro,  the  fourth  brother,  died  young  and  uncommemorated. 
There  were  two  sons,  the  one  of  Giuseppe,  the  other  of  Fran- 
cesco, who  were  initiated  by  their  parents  in  the  same  art 
The  first,  named  Giambatista,  became  court-painter  to  the 
elector  of  Cologne ;  and  the  second,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
honourably  occupied  a  similar  rank  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  in  that  of  his  son,  a  station  in 
which  he  died.     Giuseppe  educated  a  pupil  of  merit  in  Gio. 
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Bttimta  Zakt,  a  name  to  wbich  we  haye  freqnentiiy  reHeRed. 
Memoirs  of  him  were  collected  by  Sig.  Panni,  both  his  pi^ 
and  relation.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  pablioUioD 
of  the  work  of  Zaist,  bj  which  we  have  been  guided  in  this  ae-  ' 
count.  It  is  a  goide,  however,  not  to  be  followed  bj  a  leader 
who  is  in  haste,  inasmuch  as  he  is  found  to  proceed  Teij 
leisurely,  and  is  very  apt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 
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CHAPTER    V 

SCHOOL  OF  MILAN. 

EPOCH    I 

Aooount  of  the  Andenti  until  the  time  of  Vmct 

If  in  eacb  of  our  pictoric  scIiooIb  we  hare  adhered  to  the  plan 
t>f  tracing  back  the  memorials  of  more  barbarous  ages^  and 
thence  proceeding  to  more  cultivated  periods,  Milan,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  capital  of  Lombardj,  and  the  court  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  will  afford  us  an  epoch  remarkable  no  less  for  its 
lofty  character  than  for  the  grandeur  of  its  monuments.  When 
Italy  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  €k>ths  to  that  of  the 
Longobards,  the  arts,  which  invariably  follow  in  the  train 
of  fortune,  transferred  their  primuy  seat  from  Ravenna  to 
Milan,  to  Monza,  and  to  Pavia.  EAch  of  these  places  still 
retains  traces  of  the  sort  of  design  now  entitled,  both  on 
account  of  the  place  and  the  time,  Longobardic,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  diplomatic  science  we  distingmsh  by 
the  same  name  certain  characters  peculiar  to  that  age,  or  rather 
to  those  ages ;  for  after  the  Longobards  were  driven  from  Italy, 
the  same  taste  in  writing  and  sculpture  continued  to  flourish 
during  a  great  part  of  them.  This  style,  as  exhibited  in  works^ 
both  of  metal  and  of  marble,  is  coarse  and  hard  beyond  the 
example  of  any  preceding  age,  and  is  seen  most  frequently  and 
to  most  advantage  in  the  representation  of  monsters,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds  rather  than  of  human  figures.  At  the  cathedral 
at  S.  Michele,  and  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Pavia,  appear  some  friezes 
over  the  gates,  consisting  of  animals  chained  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  one  another^  sometimes  in  natural  positions,  and  some- 
times with  the  head  turned  behind.  In  the  interior  of  the 
same  churches,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  we  meet  also  with 
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oaintalfl,  pieaenting  siinikr  figureSy  not  nnfreqiientlj  muted  to 
historical  lepresentatioiiB  of  men,  differing  so  mndi  from  tbe 
human  figure  as  to  appear  belonging  to  another  spedes.  The 
same  kind  of  abuse  of  tfao  art  was  pzaclised  in  places  under 
the  sway  of  the  Longobard  dukes,  one  of  which  was  the 
Friuli,  which  still  preserres  a  number  of  these  barbarous 
efforts.  In  Ciridale  there  is  a  marble  altar,  fiist  begun  by 
Duke  Pemmone,  and  completed  hy  his  son  Ratehi,  who  liYed 
during  the  eighth  century.  The  bassirilieyi  consist  of  Christ 
seated  between  different  angels,  his  Epiphany,  and  the  Yia- 
tation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.*  Art  would  appear  scaroely 
capable  of  producing  any  thing  more  rude  than  these  figures, 
yet  whoerer  will  be  at  uie  pains  of  examining  the  frieze  on  a 
gate  at  the  same  place,  or  the  capitals  of  the  pillan  of  S.  Ceis» 
at  Milan,t  works  of  the  tenth  century,  will  admit  that  it  was 
susceptible  of  still  greater  corruption  whan  it  added  absordi^ 
to  its  coarseness,  and  produced  distorted  and  dwarfish  figniefl^ 
all  hands  and  allheads^  with  legs  and  feet  incapable  of  support- 
ing them.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  similar  mamea^ 
and  of  like  design,  at  Yerona  and  other  phioes.  To  these, 
nevertheless,  are  opposed  other  monuments  which  will  not  per^ 
mit  us  to  admit,  as  a  general  rule,  that  eyery  trace  of  good 
taste  was  then  extinct  in  Italy.  I  might  easihr  adduce  in- 
stances, dsawn  from  different  arts,  aud  in  particuLur  from  that 
of  working  in  gold,  whicb^  during  the  tenth  centaiy,  boasted 
its  Yolyino,  who  produced  the  reiy  celebrated  altar-pieoe  at 
S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  a  work  which  may  be  prononnoed 
equal  in  point  of  style  to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ditdd,  or 
small  ivory  altar-pieces,  that  the  museums  of  sacred  art  can 
boast 

Confining  myself^  however,  to  the  subject  before  me,  we 
know  that  Tlraboschi  remarked  in  the  palace  of  Monza,  aome 
of  the  most  ancient  pictures  belonging  to  those  ages,  j:  while 


•  TIm  iDseription  is  mnnd  to  H,  aad  uagr  be  fimnd  in  Bertolit 
AniiehU^  di  AquUeiaf  nnm.  51& 

t  See  the  Pottore  Oaetano  Bngati,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical 
accovnt  of  the  relics  and  the  worship  of  San  Celso  the  Mvtyr,  p.  1 ; 
and  the  P.  M.  AUegraasm,  BxpUnations  and  Heflecdons  lehtin^  to  some 
•aered  monnmonli  at  MHiin,  p.  16& 

4:  In  the  same  place  are  atiU  to  be  seen  where  Troso  da  Honsa  painted 
some  reliques  of  the  art.    A. 


dther  Aoaikr  vel^scn  ace  punted  out  at  S.  Mi^le  ia  PsTla^ 
althovgii  placed  in  ieo  efersted  a  ntaation  te  petmit  us  to 
fomaiiezaetjiMlgivtfitof  thoDL  Othen  yet  more  extmsye 
exiat  ia  Galliaao,  of  wUdb  adendptioD  u  ghnsn  int^  Opus^ 
caU  of  P.  AUefsuaa,  (p.  IM).  V-pm  tiiie  peiBt  I  may  ob- 
«eiTe»  that  tiie  TEeatiee  apon  IViiating  alieady  mentumed,  waa 
diaoorered  ia  a  mauMoript  in  tbe  Uxdyeniiy  -of  Osmlxric^  ie 
liare  had  tlua  title  i—TkmpkUn  Memmchus  (riaewliere  ^t  et 
Bti^fariuaJ^  d$  umni  Mcimiid  orfiff  fmg$niL  Jndpii  Trac^ 
tatus  Lwmbardiomt  fmaiiter  Umpmnnhar  oeUreiy  4«r.  Hue 
is  a  cQDTiBoing  proei^  that  if  paintbg  eonld  then  hoast  an 
asylum  in  Italy,  it  mast  hare  Tieen  mere  particriariy  in  Lorn- 
Wdy.  And  ia  tlie  ehiueh  of  8.  Amhrogio^  jaet  mentioned, 
pioob  of  thie  are  not  wanting.  Ch«r  ike  omf eeneiud  is  seen 
a  oeilinff  in  Urra  coita^  vith  ignms  in  bamoielieTa,  tolerably 
deaignedand  eolooiBd,  leaemfaling  ibe  eompositioB  of  the  beet 
momic-workea  in  RaVftwna  and  in  Borne,  enpposed  to  be  the 
work  4»f  the  tenth  oentQi7,ertheieel>outa  The  figaree  of  Uie^ 
Sleeping  &ints  axe  also  seen  near  ihi^  gate,  wiuch  must  have 
been  painted  about  the  aune  time,  aud  were  at  one  time^ 
eorered  with  lima,  thongh  they  haTe  since  been  brought  to 
light  and  TOty  carefbUy  preeeired  hy  the  leanied  eodecdaetieB 
who  are  entrnated  wi^  the  care  of  the  temple.  The  portieo 
has  also  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  with  a  holy  man  worship- 
ping at  hie  feet,  whdly  in  the  Greek  manner ;  beeidee  a 
Gmcifixion,  whidi,  to  judge  from  the  dianctara,  might  more 
suitably  be  aacxibed  to  the  tiurteenth  oentnxy  than  to  the  next 
I  omit  the  mention  of  seyeral  figures  of  the  Cmoified  Saviour 
and  of  the  Virgin,  intecspened  through  the  eify  and  the  state; 
contenting  myself  with  referring  to  tiiose  of  our  laAj  placed 
at  S.  Satiro  and  at  Gzavedona,  whioh  an  of  reiy  ancient 
date. 

¥tom  the  period  of  tiieee  iint  efforts,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  art  of  painting  continued  to  flourish  throaghout  the  atate 
and  city  of  Milan,  thoa§^  we  am  set  fbrtanate  enoagh  to 
sstain  frnffidoat  nemoriala  of  it  te  eompile  a  full  historical  ac- 
count. For  little  mention  has  been  made  by  our  oldest  writers 
eoncermng  the  artists,  except  incidentally,  as  by  Tasari  in  hia 
liyes  of  Bramante,  of  Yinoi,  and  ot  Carpi,  aiM  by  Lomasso, 
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in  his  Treatise^  and  in  his  Temple^  or  Tkeatre*  of  PSainting. 
As  little  likewise  lias  been  said  bj  sereral  of  the  more  modem 
writers,  nor  that  always  with  good  authority,  snch  as  Torre, 
Latiiad%  Santagostini,  whose  narratives  were  collected  by 
Orlandi,  and  inserted  in  his  Dictionanr.     Some  sapplementaiy 
mformation  has  been  supplied  by  ^  Notices  of  the  Paintings  of 
Italy"  as  to  a  variety  of  artisiB,  and  their  exact  age ;  and  by 
the  New  Quide  to  Milan,  truly  new  and  unique  until  this 
period  in  Italy,  and  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Ab. 
Bianconi,  who  not  only  points  out  every  thing  most  rare  in 
the  dty,  but  teaches  us,  by  sound  rules,  how  best  to  distin- 
ffuish  excellence  from  mecuocrity  and  inferiority  in  the  art 
To  this  we  may  add  the  name  of  the  Gonaglier  de'  Fagxre, 
who  published  very  interesting  notices  relating  to  this  sdiool, 
in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eight  volumes  of  the  new  ^enese  edi- 
tion of  YasarLt     I  am  also  enabled  to  furnish  considerable 
information  in  addition,  politely  transmitted  to  me  in  manu- 
.script  by  the  last  writer,  for  the  present  work.     From  these  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  new  masters,  along  with  much  chronological  infor- 
mation of  a  sounder  kind,  relating  to  those  already  known, 
frequently  derived  from  the  ^^Necrologio"  of  Milan,  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved  by  one  of  the  public  fancdonaries 
•of  that  city. 

By  aid  of  these,  and  other  materials  I  have  to  bring  forward, 
I  prepare  to  treat  of  the  Milanese  school  from  as  early  a  date 
4is  1335,  when  Giotto  was  employed  in  ornamenting  various 
places  in  the  city,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Yasari,  conti- 
nued to  be  esteemed  as  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art 
Not  long  subsequent  to  Giotto,  an  artist  named  6tefiEUio  Fio- 
rentino  was  invited  thither  by  Matteo  Yisconti,  and  is  ode- 

*  He  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  work  from  the  TlieBtrB  of  Gialio 
CamiUo,  with  whom  he  oomparei  his  own  Treatise  in  duip.  ix.  Hence, 
«s  in  the  case  of  some  books  which  hare  two  titles,  I  judge  it  beet  to  call 
it  by  this  name  (Theatre)  also,  ae  others  hare  done. 

t  The  Pagare  MSS.  formerly  hi  possession  of  the  Cav.  BoeiA,  Umadf 
a  painter,  came  into  the  hands  of  Sig.  O.  Cattanio,  Director  of  the  L  R. 
Collection  of  Coins.  By  the  light  of  these  and  the  memoriahi  left  by 
Bossi,  added  to  the  materials  snpplied  by  hhnself,  the  Lires  of  the 
Ixmibard  Artists  are  behig  prepared,  and  will  very  ||iiardy  appear.    A. 
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1)rated  as  one  of  tbe  most  accomplished  pupils  of  the  fonner. 
But  he  was  compelled  by  indisposition  to  abandon  the  work 
he  had  undertaken  in  that  city ;  nor  do  we  know  that  at  that 
period  he  had  any  successor  in  the  Giotto  manner.  About  the 
year  1870,  Gio.  da  Milano,  pupil  to  Taddeo  Ck&ddi,  arriyed 
there,  so  able  an  artist  that  his  master,  at  his  death,  entrusted 
to  him  the  care  of  his  son  Angiolo,  and  another  son,  whom 
lie  was  to  instruct  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  Florentine  early  exercised  an  influence  over^the 
Milanese  School.  We  are  informed  at  the  same  time  of  two 
natiye  artists,  who,  according  to  Lomazzo,  flourished  at  the 
period  of  Petrarch  and  of  Giotto.  These  are  Laodicia  di 
Pavia,  called  by  Guarienti,  pittrice,  and  Andrino  di  Edesia^ 
also  said  to  belong  to  Pavia,  although  both  his  name  and  that 
of  laodicia  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  they  must  hare  been  of 
Greek  origin.  To  Edesia  and  his  school  have  been  attri- 
buted some  frescos  which  yet  remain  at  S.  Martino  and  other 
places  in  Pavia.*  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  authors  ; 
their  taste  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  colouring  partakes  of 
that  of  the  Florentines  of  the  age.  Michel  de  Roncho,  a  Mi- 
lanese, is  another  artist  discovered  by  Count  Tassi,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gives  some  account  of  the  two  Nova  who 
flourished  at  Beigamo.  Michele  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
their  labours  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  from  the  year  1375 
to  1377)  and  remnants  of  these  paintings  survive,  which  shew 
that  they  approached  nearer  the  composition  of  Giotto  than 
the  artists  of  Pavia.  There  are  some  pictures  in  Domodossola 
that  also  bring  us  acquainted  with  an  able  artist  of  Nova. 
They  are  preserved  in  Castello  Sylva  and  elsewhere,  and  bear 
the  following  memorandum — B^o  PetrusJUitu  Petri  Pictorig 
de  Novarid  hoe  optupinxiy  1370.  Without,  however,  going 
farther  than  Milan,  we  there  find  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Con- 
rentuali,  as  well  as  in  different  cloisters,  paintings  produced 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  without  any  indication  of  their 
authors,  and  most  frequently  resembling  the  Florentine  manner, 
though  occasionally  displaying  a  new  and  original  style,  not 
common  to  any  other  school  of  Italy. 

Among  these  anonymous  productions  in  the  ancient  style, 

*  See  Notisie  deUe  Fitture,  Scnltnre,  ed  Architetture  d'  Italia,  by  Sig. 
Bertoli,  p.  41,  Sec.     ^^ 


4it  soHoob  fur  uaaax*    bpoch  i. 


ibe  noet  rewatfcaWe  u  w¥ai  vuBaioB  ia  ike  aaoEisij  a£  Ls 
Gnne^  where  eveiy  faael  piowts  ii»  wiih  0000  act  nam  the 
OldorliwNeirTesluMat  The  aoOor  wovid  iq^ear  lo  Inre 
Hired  dnting  ibe  kltev  peoet  el  tihe  ^GMBrteenth  and  begiaxug  d 
the  ffteenth  eeatmiee;  box  ia  it  eusy  te  neet  with m^  other 
ItaliHi  prodoetioa,  eendoetod  dming  that  ago  bj  ik  aia^ 
artist)  80  almndagatiLj  aoppUed  with  figures.  The  stjb  ia  £j^ 
hat  t^  ookiiriiig,  when  it  haftfaffayrd  the  power  <a  tha  son, 
i«8ewanii,a»wdtt  hiide^aaheldljieyieredfcQiBiitagroiiiidfl^ 
that  it  yiMa  in  nethiag  to  the  leat  YeHetian  ot  FJbreotiBe 
pieoeaef  thetimey  ieaemnph  that  whoever  ha  the  aclaat  ha  is 
fdUj  entitled  te  aU  the  paiae  of  onginalitT*  Another  Lobl. 
hard  artiat,  htmoAy  h^red  to  he  a  V  anetao,  ia  better 
hnowB.  Hie  naaBe  has  been  inoorreetiy  girvi  by  Tasaii,  in 
his  life  el  Qarpaooio^  and  in  that  of  Gian  BeOinj^  as  well  as  hj 
Oriandi  aad  ly  fttarienti,  in  thareeartaeles  inaerted  in  the  Die> 
iionarT  el  Art  la  oae  artiei%  following  Yaaad,  ha  ia  eaJfed 
hj  OUan<fi^  Oirataaa  Maaaoni^  or  Moraoni,  and  in  tiiA  two 
otheta  he  ia  named  Giaeome  Mawone,  and  Gbelanio  Monone, 
hj  Gnama^  &  water  more  expert  perhi^  in  adding  to  the 
enoaa  and  pre|ndieeB  entertained  aboat  the  oUpaintm»  than 
in  eorreeting  than.  His  nal  name  is  to  b»  feimd  npon  an 
altar-fneee  whidi  is  atill  pieaervnd  at  Venioe^  ar  in  its  iafauid 
of  Sk  Elena^  a  pieee  reyeeentjng  tiio  Aaaomption  of  the  TirgiB, 
with  the  titular  aainlv  Si  Gio.  Batista,  S.  Benedetto^  nod  a 
holj'  Marigpr,  along  with  the  following  inaerqytion-^ti^Mcemo 
Motraxans  di  laurd  qutita  lauarier.  An.  DnL  MOcasoLXzi. 
The  exDeOeot  ciitie  Zanetti  is  peranaded,  ficom  its  Lombard 
dialeet,  as  well  as  from,  the  &et  of  the  ariist  haYing;  painted  a 
g!iM»d  daal  in  di^brant  oitiea  of  Lombafdy^as  related  dt  Yaeari^ 
that  he  does  not  beloag'to  the  Yenetian,  hot  to  the  tiomhard 
sehoely  and  the  more  so  as  he  took  his  name  inun  Meraxxone^ 
a  phboe  in  Lombacdy.  It  is  trae»  that  granting  this,  there  is 
BO  great  saenfioe  niadey  inasmnch  as  this  Giaoomo^  who,  when 
in  Yenice,  was  the  competitor  of  Jaeobello  del  Fioie,  difi^Iayed 
little  merit,  at  least  in  this  picture,  which  cannot  boast  even  a 
foot  placed  upon  the  ground  aeoording  to  the  rules  of  perspec- 
tire,  nor  any  other  merit  that  raises  it  much  aiboye  the  cha- 
racter of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Michelino  was  an  artist  who  al^o  retained  the  andent  style^ 


and  oootinued  to  the  last  ibe  pnolioe  of  making  his  fignies 
hffge  and  bis  baildings  small,  &  pmsftioe  hlamod  by  Lomazso 
even  in  the  didest  peinten.  H»  assigns  to  him  a  lank,  how- 
erer,  among  the  best  of  his  age,  on  aoeonat  of  his  desigas  of 
animals  of  eiv^eiy  kind,  whioh  he  painted,  says  Lonuuso, 
wonderfoUy  well,  and  of  tike  honum  %nze,  whkh  he  exeoated 
with  effect,  lathar  in  bnriesqae  than  in  serioos  sabjeots ;  and 
in  this  style  was  esteemed  the  model  of  ys  school.*  Hewonld 
4q>pear  likewise,  to  hare  been  esteoowd  by  foroignefs,  as  we 
find  in  the  Notizia  Morelli,  that  in  the  honse  of  the  Yendz»» 
mini  at  Yenioe  Iheie  was  prosenred  "a  small  book  in  4to. 
boimd  in  kid-skin,  with  fignies  ot  animals  ooloued"  bj  this 
artist.  At  a  little  interval,  aeemNiiBg  to  Pagave^  we  ase  to 
place  the  period  of  Agostino  di  Bianantinov  an  arftiflt  nnknown 
to  Bottasri,  as  well  as  to  moie  leeeni  inTestigatoEB  of  pictorial 
histovy.  I  apprdMnd  that  an  ecsor  oommitted  by  Yasari  gave 
rise  to  an  additional  one  in  themmd  of  Pi^ye,  a  yezy  aocmate 
writer.  Yasari,  remarking  that  in  a  chamber  of  the  Yadcao, 
which  was  snbseqnently  painted  by  BafiacUo^  the  i«eTions 
kbonjrs  d  Pier  didla  Fzaneesea,  of  Bianumtino,  of  Signorelli, 
and  of  die  Ah.  di  8.  Clemente,  woredeslsoyed  to  ao«mimodate 
Ae  formei^  supposes  tiiat  tim  two  first  of  the  artists,  thas 
aaerifioed,  condneted  them  coBtoaspoiianeonsly  mider  Nicholas 
Y.  about  1450.  Indoced  by  tiie  esteem  he  had  for  the  same 
Bramantino,  he  colleeted  notices  aba  of  his  other  works^  and 
discovered  him  to  be  the  aathor  of  the  Dead  Qirist  fore* 
shortened,  (^  the  Family  whidi  deorired  the  horse  at  Milan,  and 
of  sevend  perspectives ;  the  whole  of  which  aeeount  is  foimded 
HI  enor,  when  attribnted  to  a  Bramantino,  who  flourished 
about  1450,  yet  the  whole  is  tnie  when  we  sof^pose  them  te 
have  been  the  work  of  one  Bramantino,  pupil  to  Bramante, 
who  lived  in  the  year  1539.  I  cannot  perceiye,  however,  in 
what  way  the  ConsigHer  Ptigave  could  hare  detected  Yasari's 
mistake  in  the  Milanese  works  ;  wlnlst  in  those  of  the  Yatiosn, 
which,  according  to  Yaaari  hhtwmlf,  all  belong  to  the  asme 
individual,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  repeat  iU    He  had  better 

*  Ihe  fignrai  wbieh  be  ptSa^tA  m  flie  Cntfle  of  tbe  Cms  Borroaeo 
partake  in  nothing  ot  tbe  Imilfeiqtte.  Th»  pnter's  Bams  to  them  was 
recently  diacorered  by  fNg.  Cataneo;  tmd  in  pomt  of  compoatioik,  they 
place  him  among  the  moat  eminent  disciplea  of  Giotto.    A« 
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h%re  aaserted  that  the  historian  had  erred  in  point  of  dirono- 
logy,  in  snpposing  that  Biamantino  painted  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  V.  than  have  ventured  on  the  hjrpothesis  of 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  Bramantino,  called  Agostino^  hj 
whom  a  very  heaatifid  work  was  to  be  seen  in  the  papal 
palace,  and  no  other  specimen  at  Rome,  at  Mibin,  or  elsewhere. 
I  disclaim  all  belief  then  in  this  old  artist^  until  more  authentic 
proofe  are  brought  forward  of  his  existence ;  and  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject  before  I  condnde 
the  present  epoch. 

In  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  ^orza,  and  of  the 
Cardinal  Ascanio  his  brother,  both  desirous  no  less  of  enrich- 
ing the  citj  with  fine  buildings  than  these  kst  with  the  most 
beautiful  decorations,  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  architects 
and  statuaries,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  of  very  able 
painters  for  the  age.  Their  reputation  spread  through  Italy, 
and  induced  Bramante  to  visit  Milan,  a  young  artist  who 
possessed  the  noblest  genius,  both  for  architecture  and  paint- 
ing, and  who,  after  acquiring  a  name  in  Milan,  taught  the  arts 
to  Italy  and  to  the  world.  The  former  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  point  of  colouring,  which,  though  strong,  was  some- 
what heavy  and  sombre,  nor  in  regard  to  their  dnpery,  which 
is  disposed  in  straight,  hard  folds,  until  the  time  of  Bramante, 
while  they  are  also  cold  in  their  features  and  attitudes.  They 
had  improved  the  art,  however,  in  regard  to  perspective,  no 
less  in  execution  than  in  writing  on  the  subject ;  a  circumBtance 
that  led  Lomaszo  to  observe,  that  as  design  was  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  the  Romans,  and  colouring  of  the  Yenetiaiis,  so 
perspective  seemed  to  be  the  chief  boast  of  the  Lombards. 
It  will  be  useful  to  report  his  own  words,  from  his  Treatise 
upon  Painting,  p.  405.  *^In  this  art  of  correctly  viewing 
objects,  the  great  inventors  were  Oio.  da  Valle,  C<mstaiitino 
Yaprio,  Foppa,  Civerchio,  Ambrogio  and  Filippo  Bovilaoqui, 
and  Carlo,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Milan.  Add  to  these 
Fario  Bembo  da  Yaldamo,  and  Cristoforo  Moretto  of  Cremona, 
Pietro  Francesco  of  Pavia,  and  Albertino  da  Lodi;*  who, 

*  Note  that  Lomazso  would  not  have  paned  over  the  Mine  of  Agottioo 
di  Bramantino,  were  it  true  that  he  had  flonriahed  aa  early  aa  1420,  and 
employed  hinuttlf  at  Rome,  an  honour  to  which  the  rest  of  these  Mihuieae 
did  not  attain. 
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besides  the  works  they  prodaced  at  other  places,  painted  for 
the  Corte  Maggiore  at  Mihrn,  those  figures  of  the  armed 
barons,  in  the  time  of  Francesco  Sforza,  first  dnke  of  Milan  i^ 
that  is  to  sajy  hetween  the  period  of  1447  and  1466. 

In  treating  of  these  artists,  I  shall  observe  nothing  farther 
in  reference  to  the  last  four,  having  descrihed  those  of 
Cremona  in  their  own  place,  and  not  Imng  aware  that  any 
thing  more  than  the  name  of  the  other  two  suryives  at  Milan ; 
I  saj  at  Milan,  because  Pier  Francesco  of  Pavia,  whose  sur- 
name was  Sacchi,  left,  as  we  shall  find,  some  fine  specimens  at 
Genoa,  where  he  resided  during  some  time.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  altar-piece  remains  by  the  first  of  these  (Gio. 
della  Yalle),  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the  fiM$t.  Nor  do 
I  know  of  any  genuine  work  belonging  to  Costantino  Vaprio, 
though  there  is  a  Madonna  painted  by  another  Yaprio,  sur- 
rounded by  saints  in  different  compartments,  at  the  Serviti,  in 
Payia,  witii  this  inscription  : — Augu»t%nu$  de  Vaprio  pinsnty 
1498  :  a  production  of  some  merit. 

Yicenzio  Foppa,  said  by  Ridolfi  to  hare  flourished  about 
the  year  1407,  is  esteemed  almost  the  founder  of  the  Milanese 
school,  in  which  he  distinguished  himsdf  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Filippo  Yisconti,  and  that  of  Francesco  Sfonsa.  I  alluded 
to  his  name  in  the  Yenetian  school,  to  which  he  is  referable, 
from  his  being  of  Brescia,  whatever  Lomaz«>  may  on  the  other 
band  contend.  It  is  my  wish  to  avoid  all  questions  of 
nationality,  and  the  compendious  method  of  my  work  will  be 
a  sufficient  apology  in  this  respect,  more  particularly  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  names  of  less  celebrated  artists.  But  with  the 
head  of  a  school,  such  as  Foppa,  I  cannot  conader  it  a  loss  of 
time  to  investigate  his  real  countiT)  in  particular  as  the  elud- 
dation  of  many  confused  and  doubtful  points  in  the  history  of 
the  art  is  found  to  depend  upon  this.  In  Yasari's  Life  of  Scar- 
paccia  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury ^  Yincenzio,  a  Brescian  painter,  was  held  in  high  repute, 
as  it  is  recounted  by  Filarete."  And  in  the  Life  of  tiiis  excel- 
lent architect,  as  weU  as  in  that  of  Michelozzo,  he  says,  that 
in  some  of  Uieir  buildings,  erected  under  Duke  Francesco^ 
Yioenzo  di  Zoppa  (read  Foppa),  a  Lombard  artist,  painted  the 
interior,  ^'as  no  better  master  was  to  be  met  with  iu  the  sur* 
roundiiq^  states."    Noir  that  there  was  a  Yincenso,  a  Breedan 
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artist,  who  then  uid  saibeeqii^tly  fionndiedy  aad  wlio  naked 
among  the  best  aciiats,  is  ptered  bj  An^ragio  Oalepiiio^  inlas 
ancient  edition  of  1505,  ai  iba  word  ji«Mfft>  There^  after 
having  appkaded  Maategna  beyond  all  odier  artista  of  his  a^ 
he  adds :-— "  Haic  aeeedont  Jo.  BeUiaiia  Yenatas^  Leonardpa 
Floienlini]%  ei  Y inoentliiB  Brixianas^  exeeUentissiiBO  ingenio 
homines^  vt  qni  com  omm  anttqnitaie  do  pietai&  peasiBt  eon- 
tendaro."  After  so  high  ^  testimony  to  luameiitB^  written,  if 
I  mistake  nofty  while  F4^[^  was  still  liTing^  thoagh  editad  after 
his  deooaso  (as  we  notioed  from  the  enkigy  written  by  Bos- 
efaini  on  Ridolfi,  in  its  propor  pkoeX  ^  ^  1^^°^  attend  te 
tiiat  foand  on  his  monnment  in  the  first  eloistev  of  &.  Bamalw 
at  Bfosciai  whidi  rans as  fc^ows: — ^'*EzoeUfinti8&  ac  ezimiL 
motoris.  Yineentii.  da  Feppis.  ci.  Br.  1492*''  (Zarah.  p.  32.) 
To  thees  toBthnonials  I  may  add  that  feom  the  hand  of  the 
anthor,  which  I  diaooveied  in  theCaaamGaQtryat  BeEgsmo, 
where,  on  a  small  ancient  piotazei  eondncted  with  much  cin^ 
and  a  ringular  study  of  foieahorteidag^  extremely  rare  for  ths 
period^  representing  Christ  cnMsfied  between  the  two  Thieres, 
is  written  >~  VmumHu^  Brianmmt  fecU^  1455.  What  proof 
mocB  wianifRst  can  be  required  for  tli^  id^tity  of  <me  and  the 
same  painter,  recorded  by  varions  authors  with  so  much  ooi- 
tradictton  wkh  regftrd  to  nams^  countxy,  and  age? 

It  most  therefoitt  be  admitted,  after  a  Qomparison  of  the  pas- 
aages  addneed,  that  there  is  only  a  single  Brescian  artist  in 
^nestiett,  that  he  is  not  to  be  referred  to  so  remote  a  period  as 
reported,  and  tlmt  hoooald  not  have  puntedin  the  year  1407 
of  the  Totgar  era,  inasmuch  as  he  very  nearly  r^bdhes  tiio 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  for  the  same 
reasons  £amisB  from  history  those  specious  accounts  inter- 
spersed by  Loniaw>>  assarting  that  Foppa  drew  the  proportions 
of  his  figures  from  Lysippus ;  that  Bramanto  acquired  the  art 
of  penpeetire  from  his  writings,  out  of  which  h^  composed  a 
treatise  of  essential  utility  to  BaflUQo^  to  Polidoro,  and  to 
Gaodensio  ;  and  that  Albcurt  Dnrer  and  Daniel  Barbaro  aTsuled 
themselTes,  by  plagiarism,  of  Foppa's  inventions.  Sudi  as- 
sertions, already  in  a  great  measure  refuted  by  the  learned 
Consiglitf  Psgare  in  his  notes  to  Yasari,*  first  took  their  rise 
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in  snppooing  tbat  the  ageof  Foppa  was  anterior  to  Piero  della 
I^QcesGa^  from  wbom  penpectiTe  in  Italy  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  dated  its  improyemeDt.  Next  to  him  Foppa  was  one 
of  the  first  who  enltiyated  the  same  art)  as  dearly  appears 
£rom  the  little  picture  already  motioned  at  Bergamo.  In 
Milan  there  are  some  of  his  works  remaining  at  tl^  hospital, 
ezeented  i^n  eanTas,  and  a  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sehaatiano^  at 
Biei%  is  £reBoo,  which,  &r  design  of  the  naked  &gwie^  for  the 
natnxal  air  of  the  head%  for  its  draperies  and  lor  ita  lantfl^  is 
TOET  eommendable,  though  greatly  in&rior  in  point  of  attitude 
snd  expression.  I  hare  fre^uoatiy  doubted  whether  these 
"weMiwo  Yinoenziof  Brosda,  smee  f^mmam,  besides  Yincenao 
Voffptk,  whom,  against  the  lecdiyed  opinion,  he  mak^  a  natiye 
4)f  Milan,  WBxkB  down  in  his  index  a  V  incenxio  Brosciano^  of 
whom  I  am  not  aware  that  he  makes  the  slightest  mention 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  work.  I  am  led  to  eoflpeot  that, 
xneeting  with  some  works  bearing  the  signatme  of  Vineenaio 
BntcUmOf  without  the  surname  of  Foppa,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Milan,  the  historian,  fixed  in  hie  persiHUBon  that  Foppa 
must  be  a  natire  of  Milan,  set  down  two  artkta  of  the  name 
instead  of  a  single  one,  and  that  this^  moreoyery  was  perhiqis 
an  old  prejudice,  preyaUing  in  the  Milanese  school,  and  which 
LomaffiBo  was  unable  to  dismiss.  National  enoia  and  prejn.- 
dices  are  always  the  last  to  be  renounced.  In  the  Notiaiii 
Morelli,  a  Yinoenzo  Breas»no  the  elder  is  twice  mentioned,  an 
adjunct,  which,  if  not  a  surname,  as  it  waa  in  the  instance  of 
Minaoochi^  m^  haye  arisai  ^m  some  false  report  ccmnected 
witb  the  two  V  inoenzi  BrescianL  Indeed  we  ltt>ye  repeatedly 
obaeryed  that  ^e  names  of  artists  haye  been  yery  frequently 
drawn,  not  firom  aathentie  writings,  but  from  common  report, 
which  generally  presents  us  with  a  w<nse  aeoMmt  of  what  has 
been  ill  heard  or  understood. 

Yinoenso  Ciyerchio^  denominated  by  Yasari  Yerehio,  to 
whidb  Lomaszo,  who  asserts  him  to  haye  been  a  Milanese, 
added  the  surname  of  II  Yecchio,  is  an  artist  whom  we  haye 
leerarded  in  the  Yenetian  school,  to  which  he  is  referred  as  a 
natiye  of  Crema,  though  he  resided  at  Milan,  and  edueated 
seyeral  exceDent  pupils  for  that  school,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Yinei  is  the  best  entitled  of  any  master  to  its  gratitude. 
Yasari,  when  he  pruses  his  works  in  fresco^  considers  him  in 
2  H  2 
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no  way  inferior  to  Foppa.  In  his  figares  he  was  extremelj 
studied,  and  admirable  in  his  method  of  grouping  them  in  the 
distance,  so  as  to  throw  the  low  grounds  l«ck,  and  bring  down 
the  higher  parts  with  a  gentle  gradation.  Of  this  he  affords 
a  model  at  8.  Eustorgio  in  some  histories  pf  S.  Peter  Martyr, 
painted  for  a  chapel  of  that  name,  which  are  highly  com- 
mended by  Lomaszo,  though  they  have  eince  been  covered 
with  plaster,  there  remaining  only  from  the  hand  of  Civer- 
chio  the  summits  of  the  cupola,  which  we  trust  will  enjoy  a 
longer  date.*  Ambrogio  Bevilacqua  is  an  artist  known  by  a 
production  at  S.  Stefano,  representmg  S.  Ambrogio  with  saints 
Gervasio  and  Protasio  standing  at  his  side.  Other  paintings 
procured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  fine  drawer  of  perspeo- 
tire,  though  in  the  specimen  here  mentioned  he  has  undoubt- 
edly not  adhered  to  its  rules.  The  design,  howeyer,  is  su^ 
as  approaches,  with  some  slight  traces  of  dryness,  to  a  good 
style.  Memorials  of  this  artist  are  found  as  early  as  1486 ; 
but  of  his  brother  Filippo,  his  assistant,  and  of  Carlo,  a  nati?e 
of  Milan,  mentioned  by  Lomazxo  in  the  same  work,  I  am  able 
to  find  no  account  lliere  are  two,  however,  who  are  referred 
by  our  already  highly  commended  correspondent  to  this  more 
remote  epodi.  These  are  Gio.  de'  Ponioni,  who'left  a  picture 
of  S.  Cristoforo  in  a  church  near  the  city,  called  Samaritana, 
and  a  Francesco  Crivelli,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  who  painted  portraits  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

Of  those  who  here  follow,  a  part  formed  the  body  of  painters 
under  the  ^yemment  of  Lodovico  the  Moor,  during  whose 
time  Yincn  resided  at  Milan,  and  others  were  gradually 
making  progress  during  the  following  yeais,  though  not  any 
wholly  succeeded  in  freehig  themselves  from  the  old  «tyle. 
The  first  on  the  list  are  the  two  Bemardi,  as  frequently  also 
called  Bemardini,  natives  of  Trevilio,  in  the  MiUuiese,  the  one 
of  the  family  Butinoni,  the  other  of  that  of  Zenale,  both  pnpils 
of  Civerchio,  and  his  rivals  both  in  painting  and  in  writing. 

*  The  epochs  relating  to  this  artist  appear  diffienlt,  and  almost  irre- 
concilable. From  Lomaaso's  aoeomit  he  was  a  painter  as  eariy  as  1400, 
and  according  to  Ronna,  in  hia  **  Zibaldone  Cremaaco,"  for  the  year  179&« 
p.  84,  there  are  existing  documents  which  prove  that  he  was  still  living  in 
1535.  If  we  give  (credit  to  these,  Civerchio  must  have  floorished  to  an 
extreme  age,  so  as  to  be  ranked  in  this  point  with  Titian^  with  Calvi,  and. 
the  other  hoaryobeaded  octogenarians  of  the  art. 
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Trevilio  is  a  territory  in  the  Milanese,  at  that  period  included 
in  that  of  Bergamo,  and  for  this  reason  comprehended  bj 
Count  Tassi  in  its  school.  It  is  also  a  considerable  distance 
from  Trevigni,  where  he  took  advantage  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  announce  one  Bermtfdino  da  Trevigi, 
a  pointer  and  architect^  who  nerer  existed.  Yasari  mentions 
a  Bernardino  da  Treyio  (he  meant  to  say  Trevilio),  who,  in 
Hie  time  of  Bramante,  was  an  engineer  at  Milan,  ^'  a  ver^ 
able  designer,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  master  by  Yinei, 
though  his  manner  was  somewhat  harsh  and  dry  in  his  pic- 
tures ;"  and  he  then  cites  among  his  other  works  a  picture  of 
the  Resurrection  at  the  cloister  of  the  Grazie,  which  presents 
some  beautiful  foreshortenings.  It  is  surprising  how  Bottari 
should  have  changed  Trerio  into  Trevigi,  and  how  Orlandi 
should  hare  understood  Yasari  as  writing  of  Butinone,  when, 
guided  by  Lomazzo,  at  page  271,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
treatise,  it  was  easy  to  conjecture  that  he  was  there  speaking 
of  Zenale  of  Trevilio.  fie  was  a  distinguished  character,  in 
the  confidence  of  Yinci,*  and  in  the  treatise  upon  painting 
compared  with  Mant^^a,  besides  being  continually  referred 
to  as  an  example  in  the  art  of  perspective,  on  which,  when  old, 
in  1524,  he  composed  a  work,  and  put  down  a  variety  of  ob- 
servationa  Thence,  too,  among  others,  he  treated  the  question 
so  long  contested  in  those  days,  whether  the  objects  represented 
small  and  in  the  distance  ought  to  be  less  distinct,  in  order  to 
imitate  nature,  than  those  ti^at  are  larger  and  more  near,  a 
question  which  he  explained  in  tiie  negative,  contending  rather 
that  distant  objects  should  be  as  highly  finished  and  well  pro- 
portioned as  diose  more  fully  before  the  eye.  This,  then,  is  the 
Bernardino,  so  much  commended  by  Yasari,  whose  opinion  of 
this  artist  may  be  verified  by  viewmg  the  Resurrection  at  Le 
Grazie,  and  a  Nunriata  at  San  SempHciano,  presenting  a  very 
fine  piece  of  architecture,  calculated  to  decdve  the  eye.  This, 

*  Lomano,  in  hii  tnatue  (book  u  chap,  ix.),  reUtet  that  Vind  in  his 
Sapper  had  endued  the  countenance  of  both  the  sainta  Giacomo  with  to 
mndi  beauty,  that,  deipalring  to  make  that  of  the  Sayioor  more  imposing, 
he  went  to  adviae  with  Bernardo  Zenale,  who  to  console  him  said,  "  Leave 
ihe  fitce  of  Christ  i^n^^i^htA  aa  it  ia,  as  yon  wiU  never  be  able  to  make  It 
worthy  of  Christ  among  those  Apostles,^'  and  this  lionardo  did. 
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howewetf  is  the  best  portion  of  the  paintings  as  the  %aieB  anr 
insignificaiit,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  diapeiy.  In 
xe^peot  to  Batinone,  his  eonte]]afK>raz7,  and  ecmpaaion  also 
when  he  painted  at  San  Pietn>  in  GessatOy  we  nay  oenoliide 
that  he  displayedan  excellent  knowledge  of  p«r8peetive»  saee 
it  is  affinned  by  Lomano.  For  the  reirti^  his  wodc%  vitii  the 
exception  of  a  few  ^ctares  for  rooms,  bettor  designad  than 
eolonred,  have  all  perished*  There  is  a  Madwrna  ie|aMnnlml 
between  some  saints,  whiA  I  saw  ia  possesnon  of  the  Con* 
siglier  PsgaTO^  at  whose  soggestioB  I  add  to  the  popihi  of 
Civerofaio  a  Bartolommeo  di  Oassino  of  Milan,  and  Lnigt  de' 
Donati  of  Onno,  of  whom  antbentio  altar-pieoes  lennii. 

At  the  peariod  when  these  artists  were  in  laepiite,  Uramante 
osme  to  Milan.  His  zeal  name,  ae  reported  to  as  fay  Gesa« 
riani,  his  diadple  and  the  eommentater  en  Yitravios^  was 
Donate,  and  he  was,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  funily  of  Taiiinrij 
though  this  has  been  strongly  eontested  in  tibe  AjoHMA 
Picene,  yoL  x.  There  it  is  shewn,  at  some  length,  tliat  his 
real  oonntry  was  not  Castel  Durante,  now  Urfaania,  as  so 
many  wiUen  assert,  bnt  a  town  of  Gastoi  Ferrnigneno.  Bodt 
I^acesare  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  wheaeehe  nsed&naerly  to 
be  called  Bxamante  di  Urbino.  There  he  studied  the  wotha 
of  Fra  Camevale^  though  Yasari  gives  no  further  infoonation 
respecting  his  education.  He  eoo&uea  to  nlaie  thai  on 
leaying  his  natiye  plaee  he  wandered  tiucough  sersBal  eitias  in 
Lombardy,  executing,  to  the  best  of  his  ahiiity,  small  voikB, 
until  his  aonriyalat  ]i£]an,  where,  beooaiing  acquainted  witk  the 
oondoctors  of  the  cathedral,  and  among  &ese  with  Bemaide, 
he  resolred  to  deyoie  himself  wlK^y  to  architeotase,  which 
be  did.  Before  the  year  1500  he  want  to  Borne,  wliew  he 
entered  the  service  of  Alexander  YL  and  Julius  IL,  and  died 
there  in  his  seyentieth  year,  in  1514.  We  may  here  eenjeetnie 
that  the  historian  gaye  hhnself  yery  liitfe  anxiety  ahetrtinyea- 
tigating  the  memoirs  of  this  great  man.  Sig.  Pagaye  has  proyed 
to  be  a  &r  more  accurate  inquirer  into  the  truth.  Animated 
by  his  love  of  this  quality,  the  soul  of  all  history,  ha  at  ooce 
renounced  the  honour  his  country  would  lunre  dsnyed  horn 
haying  instructed  a  Bnmante ;  nor  yet  as  he  nafiwred  him  as 
a  pupU  to  Gameyale,  or  to  Pienro  ddHa  Fnmcesca^  or  to  lbn» 
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toguk,  like  aome  -vrzitezs  oited  b^  8ignor  ColoooL  He  baa 
pioperl J  notioed  his  airiTil  at  Milan,  abead j  as  a  mastor,  in 
1476,  after  iiaTiag  eiested  both  palaas  and  tenples  in  the 
state  of  Bon^na.  From  this  penod,  nntil  tke  fill  sf  Lodo- 
▼100,  that  is  nntil  149d,  he  lenutined  at  Mika,  -where  he  exe- 
oaAed  oobudisboiis,  with  htge  sahuMi,  for  the  ooart,  and  wtm 
employed  as  well  by  piiTate  persons  in  worics  of  aacfaiteQtiae, 
and  sometimas  of  paintiii^. 

Cellini  in  his  saoond  treatise  dexdes  Bnunante  Hke  &aie  of 
an  ezosUsBt  fainter^  pkdng  him  in  the  middling  dami, 
and  «t  this  period  he  is  known  hj  ftfw  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  he  is  never  named  in  ooUeotioBS,  though  he  is  very 
generally  met  with  in  the  Milanese.  Oauoano  and  Lemacso 
had  already  assezted  the  eaaae  things  the  ktter  JiaTsng  fre- 
quently pnised  him  in  his  work  when  fpcwmg  an  aeoooni 
of  his  pictues  both  saored  and  pBoiEine,  in  <Sgtonper  and 
in  freeeo,  as  well  as  of  his  portnits.  His  genecal  nauwr,  he 
obserres,  mnch  resemUes  that  of  Andrea  Miantegna.  Like 
him  he  had  employed  bimeeif  in  eopysag  from  easts,  which 
led  him  to  throw  his  lights  with  too  mnch  fbine  on  his  ilexes. 
In  the  same  mannsir  aJsio  as  MJent^gna  he  eoveved  his  models 
with  gined  eanvas,  or  with  pasteboaid*  in  eeder  tibat  in  the 
oorresandldldshem^tecHEceot  theaneienis.  Andlikehim 
he  empkyed  &r  painting  in  distemper,  a  kind  of  Tiseooswatsi^ 
an  instance  of  which  is  addnoed  by  Lamasao,  who  repainadona 
oftfaespednans.  Most  of  Baunante'spictaresiAixeseQyfnen- 
tioned  by  Trf^maino  and  hy  ficam  wmntiia  as  adoraiig  the  paUie 
plaoes  in  Milan,  are  now  destaeyed  or  defaeed,  if  we  azeept 
those  that  ate  preserved  in  the  ehamibaiB  ef  the  Palasxi  Bom 
and  OBStiglioni,  which  are  paetiy  nnmemns.  Theae  is  alsoa 
ehiqpel  in  the  Certoea  at  Pavia^  said  to  hmfe  hean  pamted  by 
him.  His  poc^Kirtiona  are  aqnajce^  and  soaaatimea  hare  ma  air 
of  ecaaseneas,  hia  eountenaaaeB  aoe  frJl,  die  heada  af  his  old 
men  gtand,  his  colooring  is  Teiy  lively  and  weU  relieved  fram 
the  grooad,  though  not  free  Irem  eeme  diQgDea  of  leradtly. 
This  ebaraeter  I  have  remarked  an 4Mie<ef  hisaltaeipieees,  with 
various  aalnta,  and  with  iae  perapedave,  in  poaaeaekm  of  the 
Cav.  Mehd,  ami  the  same  in  a  potnre  et  the  Jneoaanata  in 
Lodi,  a  very  beantifal  temple  ereeted  hy  Gio.  Bati^ggb,  a 
nativBQfifaeplaoe,frt»nihedeeignof  Bnmante.  Hismaiter- 
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piece,  which  ifl  to  be  seen  st  Milan,  is  a  S.  Sebastaaao,  in  iSkai 
saint's  church,  where  soaroelj  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Uie  lonr* 
teenth  centoxT  is  peroeptiUe.  The  Notina  Moreili  pcnmte  oat 
his  pictore  of  a  Pietil,  at  8.  Pancrazio,  in  Bergamo,  winch 
Pasta  had  mistaken  for  one  of  Lotto,  and  mentions  also  his 
picture  of  the  Philosophers^  painted  by  Bramante  in  148IK, 
belonging  to  the  same  cit  j. 

He  educated  two  pupils  in  Milan,  whose  names  hare  srnr- 
yiyed.     One  of  these  is  Nolfo  da  Monsa,  who  is  said  to  liaTe 
painted  from  the  designs  furnished  by  Bnunante,  at  S.  Satin 
and  other  places;  an  aitist  who,  if  not  equal  to  the  first  paint- 
ers, was  nevertheless,  it  is  remarked  by  Soanelli,  of  a  superior 
character.     In  the  sacristy  also  of  S.  Satire,  pbced  near  the 
beautiful  little  temple  of  Bramante,  are  a  number  of  old  pieturei^ 
most  probably  from  the  hand  of  Nolfo.    The  other  artist  is 
Bramantino,  supposed  by  Orlandi  to  haye  been  the  preceptor 
of  Bramante,  by  others  confounded  with  him,  and  finally  dis- 
eoyered  to  have  been  his  £ftyonrite  disciple,  from  which  eir^ 
cumstance  he  obtained  his  surname.     His  real  name  was 
Bartolommeo  Suardi,  an  architect,  and,  what  is  more  to  my 
purpose,  a  painter  of  singular  merit     In  deceiying  the  eye  of 
animals,  he  equalled  the  ancients,  as  we  are  acquainted  by 
Lomaiso  in  the  opening  of  his  third  book.     During  a  period 
he  followed  his  master ;  bnt  on  occasion  of  yiating  Rome  he 
improyed  his  style,  though  not  so  much  in  regard  to  his  figures 
and  proportions,  as  in  his  colouring  and  lus  folds,  which  he 
made  more  wide  and  spacious.     He  was  doubtless  inyited  or 
conducted  to  Rome  by  Bramante,  and  there,  under  Pope 
Julius  II.,  painted  those  portraits  so  highly  praised  by  Vasari, 
and  which  when  about  to  be  remoyed,  to  giye  place  to  Raffa- 
ello's,  were  first  copied  at  the  request  of  Joyius,  who  wished 
to  insert  them  in  his  museum.     It  is  certain  that  the  Vatican 
paintings  by  Bnunantino  do  not  belong  to  the  time  of  Nicho- 
las Y.  as  we  haye  shewn.     He  returned  from  Rome  to  Milan, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Lomasao ;  and  to  their  more  fayonraUe 
period  we  may  refer  his  production  of  S.  Ambrogio,  and  that 
of  S.  Michele,  with  a  figure  of  the  Vir^n,  coloured  in  the 
Venetian  style,  and  recorded  in  the  select  Melsi  gallery,  and 
to  be  mentioned  hereafifcer.     There  are  also  some  altar-pieces 
both  designed  and  coloured  by  him,  in  the  chnreh  of  S.  Fran- 
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ceaeo,  whidi  display  more  eleyation  and  dignit  j  than  belonged 
to  his  age.  But  his  chief  excellence  wajs  in  perspective,  and 
his  rules  have  been  inserted  bj  Lomazzo  in  his  work,  out  of 
xeq>ect  to  this  distinguished  artist.  He  likewise  holds  him 
Jip  as  a  model,  in  his  picture  of  the  Dead  Christ  between  the 
illaries,  painted  for  the  gate  of  S.  Sepolcio,  a  work  wldoh 
produces  a  fine  illusion ;  Uie  legs  of  the  Redeemer,  in  whatever 
point  they  are  viewed,  appearing  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
« je«  CHher  artists  I  am  aware  have  produced  the  same  effect ; 
but  it  is  a  just,  though  a  trite  stmng,  that  an  inventor  is  worth 
more  than  all  his  imitators.  The  Cistercian  fathers  have  a 
grand  perspective  in  their  monastery,  representing  the  Descent 
of  Chnst  into  Purgatory,  from  his  hand.  It  consists  of  few 
figures,  litde  choice  in  the  countenances,  but  their  colouring  is 
both  powerful  and  natural ;  they  are  well  placed  and  well  pre- 
served in  their  distance,  disposed  in  beautiful  groups,  with  a 
pleasing  retrocession  of  the  pilasters,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
places  united  to  a  harmony  that  attracts  the  eye.  He  had  a  pupil 
named  Agostin  da  Milano^  well  skilled  in  foreshortening,  and 
who  painted  at  the  Carmine  a  piece  that  Lomazzo  proposes^ 
along  with  the  cupok  of  Correggio  at  the  cathedral  of  Parma, 
as  a  model  of  excellence  in  its  kind.  His  name  is  made  very 
dear  in  the  index  of  Lomazzo,  as  follows: — ^^Agostino  <n. 
Bramantino  of  Milan,  a  painter  and  disciple  of  the  same 
^umantino."  I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  circumstance 
escaped  the  notice  of  8ig.  Pagave,  and  how  he  was  led  to  pre- 
sent us  with  that  more  ancient  Agostino  Bramantino  (so 
called  from  his  family  name,  not  from  that  of  his  master), 
whose  eidstence  we  have  shewn  to  have  been  ideal,  wholly 
arising  out  of  a  mistake  of  Yasari.  The  one  here  mentioneHl 
was  real,  though  his  name  is  so  little  known  at  Milan,  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  he  must  have  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
fore^  parts.  And  we  are  even  authorized  to  conjecture  that 
he  maj  be  the  same  Affostino  deUe  Prapettive  whom  we  meet 
with  m  Bologna,  in  1525.  All  the  circumstances  are  so 
strong,  that  in  a  matter  of  justice,  they  would  have  proved 
sufficient  to  establish  Ids  identity ;  his  name  of  Agostino,  his 
age,  suitable  to  the  preceptorship  of  Suardi,  his  excellence  in 
the  art,  which  procured  for  him  his  surname,  and  the  silence 
of  Malvasia,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  him,  but  who, 
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)  he  vu  dflswiag  mp  » luBtoiy  of  tiie  Bokgaese  i 
on^,  omitted  to  memtMm  fana. 

Tliere  were  other  aitialis  «ho«t  1500,  wiio,  as  H  is  said,  M- 
lowing  Foppe,  posted  in  the  si^  whidi  we  now  obII  antioe 
BodKno.  Amhiogie  BoigognoBe  wipmueuted  at  S.  Sia^ii- 
ciaao  the  historiee  of  8.  Sudnio  and  bobn  aocoBBipaojiiig  nar- 
tpn,  whioh  adorn  ose  off  the  eloiflteia.  The  tUaaeai  of  the 
l^^B,  aad  soBM  other  lemahiB  of  his  early  edocatMw,  aie  notae 
difylffrnwag  im  this  woi^  ae  we  find  i tB  aocarato  atad j,  and  d» 
naiUuaL  zaaaner  in  wUnh  it  ie  ooadaoted,  ealeakted  to  please. 
The  faeanlgr  of  his  yonthfbl  heads,  varietj  of  eowrtenaiiea^ 
sxBiplicitj  of  dfapesj-,  and  the  oastoms  of  thioae  tines  faithMy 
portrajed  ia  tlM  eoehaiastieai  paraphemsiia,  aad  Bsoda  ii 
Mring,  togetfaar  with  a  asxtain  imeoBmoB  graee  of  egpwjoa, 
Bot  met  with  m  ihis  or  any  other  aeho^*  are  aafieieBi  te 
atinot  attention. 

Cfio.  Donate  MoBtaCuio  psinted  s  Cimm&aimy  alNHmdiBg 
with  %anB,  fe  iiie  nieetay  of  Le  Oradn,  whara  it  is  wilbita- 
aatoly  thrown  lato  the  flhade  by  the  OraadSiqiper  sf  Tiaoi. 
He  eaanot  ^^eipetft  with  a  irnl  to  whom  imnay  of  the  gwudast 
nasteie  are  campeUBd  to  yieUL  Ihe  palm,  fife  eaoeb  «nly  ia 
his  ookNuing,  which  has  ptasMifiid  his  wotk  6«3h  and  aotiie^ 
whHe  that  cf  Yiasi  shamd  sigw  of  deeay  in  a  few  jman. 
What  IB  oiij^nal  in  Msrtiiiifsaii  is  apeenliar  oieamess  ia  his 
foataifis,  aa  wail  as  in  his  atdtades,  aad  which,  if  anitod  to  a 
fittJe  mors  aleganoByWoohihspre  left  hna  hat  few  e^aalaia  his 
Une.  He  zepreeeats  a  gronp  of  aokUen  seen  playing,  and  ia 
erecy  ooaatemuioe  is  depietad  atteatioB,  aaid  the  desire  «f 
ooBfnest  He  has  also  aoaie  heads  of  a  delicate  air,  axtRBsriy 
heas^ife],  tkongh  the  distaaee  m  regud  tothehr  po(dtioa  is  «t 
weUpnasrred.  IliBafdiibeetoieintRKlaeed,  of  the  gates  and 
ediioes  of  Jenaakai,  is  hoth^ncmit  and  magaiioeat,  ppossat- 
Jag  Ihaas  gndoal  latnoHMoas  in  perspective  upon  whkA  this 
Bcfaool  at  the  tisM  «o  vmoh  prided  itseUL  fie  retained  the 
habit  which  oontaned  till  liie  time  of  Oaadsaao  at  Mika, 


^  It  a  onlj  jMotanrj  to  new  the  oipala  of  &  Sinpliciano  at 
to  admit  tike  jostioe  of  a  mnch  longer  eulogy  of  this  master.  It  exhibits 
a  grandeur  which  eolipses  all  the  productions  of  that  age.  In  the  heads, 
whew  he  has  Aoaen  to  ooooielete  them,  he  closely  approadiei  the  ooiroo- 
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tikOQ^  long  before  idbmied  in  other  places,  of  mmng  witb 
hifl  pictmeB  Bomd  jplastic  work,  in  compootion,  and  thna  giving 
in  relief  gloiies  of  flainta,  and  ormunents  of  men  and  horses. 

Attfan^o  da  Foeeano,  a  place  in  the  Piedmontese,*  was  an 
artist,  who,  at  the  grand  Oertosa  in  Pbyia,  dengned  the  snperh 
fft^ade  of  the  chnich,  being  an  architect  as  wdil  as  a  painter. 
In  the  tem|de  before  menlakmed  there  is  an  altar-piece,  which 
is  aseribed  either  to  him  or  his  bfother,  not  retj  lri|faly 
finished,  b«t  in  a  taste  not  rery  diammilar  £rom  that  of  lum- 
tegna.  Andrea  Milaaieae,  who  has  been  confonnded  by  one  of 
y aaariV  annotatoia  with  Andvea  Salai,  extorted  the  admira> 
tion  of  Zaneiti,  by  an  altar^pleee  he  produeed  at  Mnrano, 
exeented  in  1495,  and  it  wonld  i^pear  that  he  studied  in 
Yeniee.  I  cannot  agree  with  Bottasi  that  he  is  the  same  aa 
Andreadd  Gobbo,  mentioned  by  Yasari  in  his  Life  of  Correg- 
gio,  since  this  last  was  a  disciple  of  Gandenno.t  About  the 
eame  time  flomdshed  Stefimo  Bcotto,  the  master  of  Gandenzio 
Ferrari,  mach  commended  by  Lomaszo  for  his  art  in  arabesanes^ 
and  of  his  £imi]y  is  peihaps  a  Felice  Scotto,  who  pamted 
a  good  deal  at  Ccmo  hi  pmate  indiridnals,  and  left  a  number 
^  pictures  in  fresco  at  8.  Croee,  relating  to  the  life  of  S.  Ber- 
nardino. His  genins  is  Taried  and  expreflsire,  he  displaTB 
judgment  in  composition,  and  is  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
fonrteenth  oentnry  known  in  these  parts.  He  was  probably 
a  pupil  of  some  other  sdbool,  his  design  being  more  elegant, 
and  his  colouring  more  clear  and  open  than  those  of  the 
Milanese.  We  might  easily  ampli^  the  present  list  with 
other  name%  foniriied  by  Morigia  in  his  work  on  the  Milanese- 
nolnlity,  where  we  find  mentioned  with  praise  Nieolao  Fie- 
cinino,  Girolamo  Ohiocca,  Cailo  Yalli,  or  di  Yalle,  brother  to 
Oievanni,  all  of  them  Milanese,  besides  Yincenzo  Moietta,  a 
natire  of  CataTaggio,  who  floorished  in  Milan  about  1500,  or 
something  earlier,  along  with  the  foregoing.     About  the  same 

*  A  tramber  of  placet  whidi  are  now  indiided  in  the  Fiedmontea^ 
formerly-  bdonged  to  tiie  state  of  Milan,  aa  we  have  already  observed. 
The  city  of  YenoeUi  was  wiited  to  the  house  of  Savoy  m  1427,  and  was 
aobseqnently  subject  to  a  yariety  of  dtanges.  Many  of  its  more  ancient 
painters  are  referred  to  the  Milanese  as  liieir  scholars ;  but  they  may  be 
enumerated  among  the  Kedmontese  as  citi2ens.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  many  different  passages,  both  in  this  and  in  the  fifth  (Italian)  Tolumeu 

t  Lomano,  Tmttato,  c.  37. 
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period  the  stadj  of  minifttare  was  graatlj  promoted  by  tiie 
two  Femnti,  Agosto  the  son,  and  Deeio  the  £rther,  three 
works  bj  whom  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at  Yigevaiie^ 
consisting  of  a  Miasal,  a  book  of  the  Evangelists,  and  one  of 
the  Epi^es  illomini^ed  with  miniatoies  in  the  most  ezaet 


Other  proSassors  then  fionrished  thronghont  tiie  state,  of 
whom  ei^r  some  account  remains  in  books,  or  some  works 
with  the  signature  of  their  names.    At  that  period   the 
Miknese  was  much  more  extensive  than  it  has  been  since  the 
cession  of  so  huge  a  portion  to  the  house  of  Sayoj.     The 
artists  belonging  to  the  ceded  portion  will  be  considered  by  me 
in  this  school,  to  which  thej  appertain,  being  educated  in  it, 
and  instructing  other  pupils  in  it,  in  their  turn.   Hence  besides 
those  of  Payia,  of  Como,  and  others  of  the  modem  state,  we 
shall  in  this  cbqiter  give  some  account  of  the  Novarese  and 
Yercellese  artists  (of  whom  I  shall  also  give  the  informatioD 
found  in  the  pre&ces  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volomea  of 
Yasari,  edited  at  Siena  by  P.  deUa  Yalle),  with  others  who 
flourished  in  the  old  state.     P^via  boasted  a  Bartolommeo 
Bononi,  by  whom  there  is  an  altar-piece  bearing  the  date  of 
15(yr,  at  San  Francesco,  and  also  one  Bemardin  Golombano, 
who  produced  another  specimen  at  the  Carmine  in  1515.     In 
other  churches  I  likewise  met  with  some  specimens  by  an 
unknown  hand  (but  periiaps  by  Qio.  di  Pkvia,  inserted  by 
Malvasia  in  his  catalogue  of  the  pupils  of  Lorenzo  Costa), 
partaking  a  good  deal  of  tiie  Bolognese  style  of  that  age. 
At  the  same  period  flourished  Androa  Passeri  of  Como,  for 
whose  cathedral  he  painted  the  Yixgin  among  diflbrent  i^poetlesi, 
in  which  the  heads  and  the  whole  composition  have  some 
resembhuice  to  the  modem.     But  there  is  a  dryness  in  the 
hands,  with  use  of  gilding  unworthy  of  the  age  (1505)  in 
which  his  picture  was  painted.    A  Marco  Marconi  of  Cotho, 
who  flourished  about  1500,  displayed  much  of  the  Giomone 
manner,  and  was  probably  a  pupil  of  the  Yenetians.     Troso 
da  Monza  was  employed  a  good  deal  at  Milan,  and  painted 
some  pieces  at  S.  Giovanni  in  his  native  phice.     Several  his- 
tories of  the  Queen  Teodelina,  adoming  the  same  church,  exe- 
cuted in  various  compartments  in  1444,  are  now  also  ascribed 
to  him.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  his  inventions^ 
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what  eonfoMd  and  new  in  regard  to  the  drapery  and  the 
liongobaxdish  onBtonu  which  he  has  there  exhibited.  There 
are  acme  good  heads,  and  colouring  by  no  means  despicable ; 
for  the  rest,  it  is  a  mediocre  production,  and  perhaps  execnted 
early  in  life.  He  is  an  artist  much  praised  by  Lomaszo  for 
Hs  other  works  which  he  left  at  the  Palazxo  Landi.  They 
consist  of  Roman  histories,  a  production,  says  Lomazxo, 
(p.  272)  "  quite  surprising  for  the  figures  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  perspectiye,  wluch  is  stupendous."  Father 
Beeta,  cited  by  Morelli,  who  saw  it  in  1707,  says  that  it 
almost  astonnaed  him  by  its  surpassing  excellence,  beauty, 
and  sweetness.     (Lett.  Pittor.  torn.  iii.  p.  342.) 

In  the  new  state  of  Piedmont  is  situated  Noyara,  where,  in 
the  archiyes  of  the  cathedral,  Gio.  Antonio  Merli  painted  in 
green  earth  Pietro  Lombardo,  with  three  other  distinguished 
natiyes  of  Noyara ;  an  excellent  portrait-painter  for  his  age. 
In  Yercelli,  adjoining  it,  there  flourished  about  1460  Boni- 
£Drte,  Ercole  Oldoni,  and  F.  Pietro  di  Yercelli,  of  which  last 
there  is  an  ancient  altar-piece  preseryed  at  S.  Marco.  Gio- 
yenone  afterwards  appeared,  who  is  esteemed  in  that  city  as 
the  first  instructor  of  Gaudenado,  although  Lomazzo  is  silent 
upon  it  If  he  was  not,  he  was  worthy  of  the  charge.  The 
Augustin  fftthers  possess  a  Christ  risen  £rom  the  Dead, 
between  Saints  Margaret  and  Cecilia,  with  two  angels,  a  pic* 
ture  of  a  noble  character,  in  the  taste  of  Bramantino  «nd  the 
best  Milanese  artists,  and  conducted  with  great  knowledge  of 
the  naked  figure  and  of  perspectiye. 
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Li<mardo  da  Yind  eitabttihii  an  ikfiadmaj  of  Dmiga.  at  MBan.    Hib 
Pt^as  and  tte  baak  wtiv«  ijiiato  dMm  to  ll«  tiine  cl  Oudflnw. 

In  treating  of  the  Florentiae  school  ve  took  ocoasion  to  enter 
into  a  bhef  examination  of  the  pictorie  ednoation  of  Tinci>  of 
hia  peculiar  stjle,  and  of  hiis  lesidence  in.  different  cities» 
4unong  which  was  mentioned  Milan,  and  the  academy  which 
he  there  initituted.  He  arrired  in  that  citjy  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Yasari,  in  the  year  1594,  the  first  of  the  xeien  of 
0  Prince  Lodorico  il  More ;  or  rather  he  resided  there,  ifnet 
altogether,  at  least  for  the  ezeontion  of  commissions,  from  1482, 
as  it  has  been  recently  8apposed»*  and  left  it  after  its  captore 
by  the  French  in  1499.  The  years  spent  by  Lionardo  at 
Milan  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  oertainlj 
prodttctiye  of  the  most  utility  to  the  art  of  any  in  the  whole 
period  of  his  career.  The  duke  had  deputed  him  to  super- 
intend an  academy  of  design,  which,  if  I  mistake  not»  was 
the  first  in  Italy,  which  save  the  law  to  the  leading  ones  in 
other  parts.  It  continued  to  flourish  after  the  departure  of 
Yinci,  was  much  frequented,  and  formed  excellent  pupils, 
maintaining  in  the  place  of  its  first  director,  his  precepts,  his 
writings,  and  his  models.  No  very  distinct  accounts  indeed 
of  his  method  have  surviyed;  but  we  are  certain  that  he 
formed  it  on  scientific  principles,  deduced  from  philosophical 
reasoning,  with  which  Yinci  was  familiar  in  every  brancL 
His  treatise  upon  painting  is  esteemed,  however  imperfect,  as 
a  kind  of  second  canon  of  Polycletes,  and  explains  the  manner 
in  which  Lionardo  taught.t    We  may  also  gather  some  know- 

*  Amoretti,  Memorie  Storiche  di  Lionardo  da  Vind,  p.  20. 
t  This  work  was  reprinted  at  Florence,  together  with  the  figures,  17929 
an  edition  taken  from  a  copy  in  the  hand  of  Stefano  deUa  Bdla,  bebng^ 
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ledge  of  it  from  bis  other  nnmeroiis  and  varieve  imtiiig% 
whicli,  having  been  left  to  the  eare  c^  Mdii,  and  ia  the  eoana 
of  time  distributed,  now  form  the  oniameiit  of  diffevent  cabineto. 
Fourteen  volumee  of  these  presented  to  the  pnbliei»  are  in  the 
Ambrosian  eoUection,  and  manj  of  them  are  ealeohited  to 
smooth  the  diffienlties  of  the  aii  to  jroung  beguDaiez&  It  is 
further  known  that  the  author,  baling  eoaftoBed  into  a  familiac 
^endship  with  Mareantonio  deBa  Tone,  leetarer  of  Pav]% 
imited  with  him  in  illustrating  the  soienee  <^  anatoBBj,  thea 
little  known  in  Italy,  and  that  he  roptosented  with  the  uteocft 
exactness,  in  adcBtion  to  the  human  figure^  that  ef  the  borse^ 
in  a  knowledge  of  whic|}  he  was  esteemed  quite  unrivalled* 
The  benefit  he  eonferred  upon  the  art  bj  the  study  of  optics 
is  also  well  known,  and  no  one  was  belter  aequainted  with 
the  nature  of  atrial  perspectiTe^*  whidi  became  &  diatincthre 
and  hereditary  eharaeteristie  of  his  sehooL  He  wae  eztieniel j 
well  yersed  in  the  science  of  music,  and  in  fdaying  i^n  the 
lyre,  and  equally  so  in  poetry  and  history.  Here  Us  e!sanq>b 
was  followed  by  Luini  and  c^ers;  and  to  himlikewise  it  was  % 
owing  that  the  Milanese  school  became  one  of  the  most  aocn-* 
late  and  observing  in  regard  to  antiquity  and  to  oostunia* 
Mengs  has  noticed  before  me  that  no  artist  eottldsmepassYinei 
in  the  grand  eifeet  of  bis  chiaroscuro.  He  instraeted  his  pupils 
to  make  as  cautious  a  use  of  fight  as  of  a  gem,  aot  lavishing  it 
too  freely,  but  reserving  it  always  for  the  Insftplaoe.  Asdhenee 
we  find  in  his,  and  in  the  best  of  his  diaoqplea^  paintings  that 
fine,  relief,  owing  to  which  the  pictures,  and  in  partiodar  the 
countenances,  seem  as  if  starting  ficn  the  can^ssi 

For  a  long  period  past,  the  art  had  become  gradually  more 
refined,  and  considered  its  subjects  more  nmmtely ;  in  whieh 
Botticelli,  Mantegna,  and  othcfs  had  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion. As  mmuteness,  however,  is  opposed  to  sublimity,  it  ill 
accorded  with  that  elevation  in  whioh  the  supreme  merit  of  the 

to  the  RiocardI  hbrnrj.  It  was  pnbUshed  by  the  learned  librarian,  the 
Ab.  Fontam,  with  the  eulogy  of  vind,  aboimdfaig  with  information  on 
his  life  and  pdntings,  as  weU  as  on  his  designs  attaehed  to  it.  To  this  is 
added  the  eology^  Stefiino,  and  a  Diasartatian  of  Luu  npon  the  Italian 
painters  and  stmlptors  who  flowiBhed  between  ths  tenth  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries. 

*  CeUini  declares  that  he  borrowed  a  great  number  of  excellent  obserra- 
tions  npon  perspective  from  one  of  VineTs  discourses.    (TVatt.  ii.  p.  163.) 
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«rt  iroold  seem  to  conast  In  mj  opinion  lionaxdo  suc- 
ceeded in  muting  these  two  opposite  quaUdes,  before  unj  otiier 
artist  In  subjects  which  he  undertook  fully  to  complete*  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  only  perfecting  the  heads,  counterfeitiBg 
the  shining  of  the  eyes,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  eren  me  beating  of  the  arteries;  he  likewise 
portrayed  each  separate  garment  and  erery  accessary  with 
minuteness.  Thus,  in  his  landscapes  also,  there  was  not  a 
nngle  herb  or  leaf  of  a  tree,  which  he  had  not  taken  like  a 
portrait,  from  the  select  ffluse  of  nature ;  and  to  his  very  leaves 
he  gave  a  peculiar  air,  and  fold,  and  position,  best  adapted  to 
represent  them  rustling  in  the  wind.  While  he  bestowed  his 
attention  in  this  manner  npon  the  minuti»,  he  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  obserred  by  Mengs,  Jed  the  way  to  a  more  enlarged 
and  dignified  style ;  entered  into  the  most  abstruse  inquiries 
as  to  the  source  and  nature  of  expression,  the  most  philoso^ 
phical  and  elevated  branch  of  the  art ;  and  smoothed  tlie  way, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  for  the  appearance  of  Baf- 
&ello.  No  one  could  be  more  curious  in  his  researches,  more 
intent  upon  observing,  or  more  prompt  in  catching  the  motions 
of  the  passions,  as  exhibited  either  in  the  features  or  the 
actions.  He  frequented  places  of  public  assembly,  and  all 
spectacles  in  whion  man  gave  free  play  to  his  active  powers ; 
and  there,  in  a  small  book  always  ready  at  hand,  he  drew  the 
attitudes  which  he  selected ;  and  these  designs  he  preserved 
in  order  to  apply  them,  with  enressions  more  or  less  powerful, 
according  to  the  occasion,  and  the  d^ree  of  expresaioQ  he 
wished  to  introduce.  For  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  gradually  strengthened  his  shadows  until  he 
reached  the  highest  degree  ;  so  also  in  the  composition  of  his 
figures,  to  proceed  in  heightening  them  until  he  attained  the 
perfection  of  passion  and  of  motion.  The  same  kind  of  grada- 
tion he  observed  in  regard  to  elegance,  of  which  he  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  admirer ;  since  previous  artists  appeared 
unable  to  distinguish  gnaoe  from  beauty,  and  still  more  so  to 
adapt  it  to  pleasing  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  from  the 
less  to  the  more  attractive  points,  as  was  practised  by  Lionardo 
da  Yinci.  He  even  adhered  to  the  same  rule  in  his  bur- 
lesques; always  throwing  an  air  of  greater  ridicule  over  one  than 
another^  insomuch  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  Uiey  ought 
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to  be  iearried  to  suck  a  height,  if  possible,  as  even  to  make  a 
dead  man  laagh. 

Tke  characteristic,  therefore,  of  this  incomparable  artist, 
consists  in  a  refinement  of  taste,  of  which  no  eqnal  example, 
either  preceding  or  following  him,  is  to  be  found ;  if,  indeed, 
we  may  not  admit  that  of  the  old  Protogenes,  in  whom  Apelle« 
was  nnable  to  find  any  reason  why  he  himself  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  him,  except  it  were  the  superabundant  indust^  of 
his  competitor.*  And,  in  truth,  it  would  appear  that  Vinci 
likewise  did  not  always  call  to  mind  the  maxim  of  ^  ne  quid 
nimis,"  in  the  obeerrance  of  which  the  perfection  of  human 
pursuits  is  to  be  found.  Phidias  himself,  said  Tully,  bore  in 
his  mind  a  more  beantifiil  Minerva  and  a  grander  Jove,  than 
he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  with  his  chisel ;  and  it  is  prudent 
counsel,  that  teaches  us  to  aapire  to  the  best,  but  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  attaining  what  is  good  Yinci  was  never  pleased 
yn&i  his  labours  if  he  did  not  execute  them  as  perfectly  as  he 
had  conceived  them ;  and  being  unable  to  reach  the  high  point 
proposed  with  a  mortal  hand,  he  sometimes  only  designed  his 
work,  or  conducted  it  only  to  a  certain  degree  of  completion. 
Sometimes  he  devoted  to  it  so  long  a  period  as  almost  to  renew 
the  example  of  the  ancient  who  employed  seven  years  over  his 
picture.  But  as  there  was  no  limit  to  the  discovery  of  fresh . 
beauties  in  that  work,  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Lomazzo,  it  happens- 
with  the  perfections  of  Vinci's  paintings,  including  even  those 
which  Yasari  and  others  allude  to  as  left  imperfect. 

Before  proceeding  fhrther,  it  becomes  our  historical  duty, 
having  here  mentioned  his  imperfect  works,  to  inferm  the 
reader  of  the  real  sense  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
when  i^j^ed  to  Yinci.  It  is  certain  he  left  a  number  of 
works  only  half-finished,  such  as  his  Epiphany,  in  the  ducal 
galleiy  at  Florence,  or  his  Holy  Family,  in  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Milan.t  Most  frequently,  however,  the  report  is 
grounded  upon  his  having  left  some  portion  of  his  pieces  less 

*  Flin.  Hb.  xxzr.  c.  10.  Uno  ie  prasUre,  quod  manmn  Hie  de  tabiiQ 
ncMuret  toUere.  Thi«  he  said  in  reference  to  tivit  Jtljini  on  which  Pro- 
togeaes  had  bestowed  no  leas  than  seren  yean. 

t  With  regard  to  this  picture,  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteoa  at  Milan, 
and  which  was  made  known  in  the  work  entitled  "  School  of  Lionardo  da 
Yinci  in  Lombard^/  *  we  may  refer  to  what  is  said  of  it  by  the  editor.— A. 

TOL.  n.  2  I 
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pafecdj  finuhed  than  the  tesfc;  a  dofieioiiej,  nerwdifllefli^ 
tliat  cannot  always  be  detected  ereiibj the  boBiJBdgeflL  Tka 
poitnut,  for  inrtanoc^  of  M.  Lisa  Qieeondai  painted  at  Flotonee 
m  the  period  of  foor  yearn,  and  then,  aoeoidiag  to  Vaniiil,  kft 
imperfect,  was  Bunutely  ezaaiined  hy  Mariette,  m  tlie  eoUae- 
tion  of  the  king'  of  Fiano^  and  was  deekted  to  be  earned  te 
so  high  a  degiee  of  finish,  thai  it  wae  impeenble  to  asaq^aaai^ 
The  defeet  will  be  moie  easfly  leeegniaad  in  othet  porteaiti^ 
eeyeial  of  which  an  yet  to  be  seen  a*  Milan ;  for  inHtanee^ 
that  of  a  hidy  belonging  to  the  £Kg:  Piiaeipe  Albou ;  asdone 
ef  a  man,  in  the  Pdaaao  Sootti  GallnalB.  Indeed  Lonaaai 
has  lemarked,  that^  exeeptang  ihiee  or  fear,  he  lefik  all  Ae  seat 
of  his  heads  imperfect.  But  imperfectioBS  and  fanka  19Be  hie 
would  have  be^  aeeounted  dJatingnishiag  qnalitiea  laafaMat 
any  other  artbt^ 

Even  his  gsuid  Sapper  has  been  stated  ia  hiatoiy  as  am 
knperfect  piodnction,  though  at  ^e  aaoM  time  a&  hiflftocj  k 
agreed  in  celebrakuig  it  as  one  cf  the  most  heaatifid  pi '  ' 
that  ever  ptoeeeded  firom  the  hand  of  man.  It  waa 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  fothen,  at  AOlas,  aad  i 
be  pronoanced  a  oompendiam  not  only  of  all  that 
taught  in  his  hookey  but  also  ol  what  he  embianed  m  his 
studies.  He  here  gave  expression  to  tite  exact  point  ol  time 
best  adapted  to  animate  his  histMT,  which  is  the  ammeat  wfhea 
the  Bedeemer  addresses  his  disciples,  sajiagV  ^Oae of  joa will 
betray  me."  Then  eaoh  of  his  innocent  followcn  is  sees  to 
etortasif  strndiwithathanderbolt;  thoaaatadistaBQaaaem 
to  intenegate  their  companions,  as  if  they  think  thej  atmat 
have  mistaken  what  he  had  said ;  others,  woaaHmg  to  Hkm 
aatual  dispoeittoD,  a^ypesr  Tarioasly  a&eted;  oae  ef  them 
swoons  away,  one  stands  lost  in  astonishment^  a  tfabd  lisea  ia 
mdignation,  while  the  veiy  simplicity  and  eandbur  depleted 
upon  Ae  eonntenaace  of  a  fomrtfa,  seem  to  plaoe  him  beyond 
^e  reach  of  suspicion.  But  Jndas  instantly  thnws  ia  hm 
countenance,  and  while  he  appears  as  it  were  attempting  to 
five  it  an  air  of  innocoioe^  the  eye  rests  upon  him  in  a  m(»iettt 
as  the  undoubted  tnitor.  Yinci  himself  used  to  observe,  that 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  he  employed  his  time  in  medita- 
ting how  he  could  best  give  expression  to  the  features  of  so 
badahearti  ^ad  that  being  acenstoBMd  to  fie^aeot  a  phoe 


iiriMieaieirMateliandien  were  known  to  asMmUe^  hetbem 
not  with  »  phyaiogiiomy  to  bis  parpoflo ;  to  wkieb  he  aloo 
added  the  fetttuno  of  nanj  others.  In  hii  flguzee  of  the  two 
eaiote  Jaoopo,  praenting  fine  foma^  meet  sppioptwte  to  the 
ehttfteters,  he  w^tSkA  hxmelf  of  tho  auno  pbn ;  and  being 
unable  with  hk  ntmoBi  diligence  to  inrest  tiu^  of  Christ  with 
asaperior  air  to  the  net,  he  left  the  head  inaa  imfiniflhed  state, 
aa  we  leaxa  £n»t  Yaaari,  ihoagh  Anaenim  pronounced  it 
ra^isttelj  complete.  The  lest  of  the  ptetoic,  the  taMe-cktii 
with  its  folds,  tiie  whole  of  the  atensils,  the  taUe,  the  arcU- 
tectaie,  the  dy»tribatk«  of  the  lights,  the  petapeetive  oi  the 
ceiling  (whi<A  in  the  tapestiy  ^  San  Pietro,  at  Borne,  is 
ohan^  almost  into  ahaagkg  gaorden),  all  was  oondacted  wiA 
the  most  ezquisHe  caro ;  all  was  woztfay  of  the  finest  penefl 
in  the  wotid.  Had  lionardo  desiied  to  fellow  the  practice  of 
his  age  in  painting  in  di8teBq>er,  the  art  at  this  time  weald 
hare  been  in  poflBession  ol  this  treasnre.  Bat  being  alws^ 
Idnd  of  attempting  new  methods^  he  painted  this  master-piece 
npon  a  pecaliar  gioimd,  Ibtfned  of  distilled  oik,  which  was  the 
season  tint  it  gmdnally  detached  itself  from  the  wall,  a  mis- 
fortune which  had  also  nearly  beftdlen  one  of  his  Madonnas^ 
at  S.  Onofrio)  at  Bome,  ihoagh  it  was  preserred  under  glass. 
About  half  a  centniy  sabsequent  to  the  production  of  his  great 
Sai^ser,  when  AiBMnini  then  saw  it^  it  was  abeadj  kaif 
decayed;  and  Scanelli,  who  examined  it  in  1642,  dedares  that 
it  ^^wae  mth  d^gUuUy  he  eeuld  diecem  the  hiUery  a$  it  had 
heen."  In  ibe  present  centary  a  hope  had  been  indulged  of 
this  magnificent  painting  being  restored  bj  aid  of  some  Tarnish, 
or  other  secret,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Bottari.  In 
vegazd  to  thi%  howeyer^  and  the  other  yidssitncbs  of  this  great 
pictare,*  we  coght  also  to  consider  what  k  staled  in  a  tone  of 
ridicule  and  reproach  by  Bianconi,  in  hk  **  New  €hiide»"t  It 
win  be  sniBcient  for  my  purpose  to  add,  that  nothing  remains 

*  In  order  to  afford  a  more  accurate  idea  of  Hie  tidiaitiidea  to  wUcb 
the  work  has  been  gabjected,  of  the  manner  in  whkh  it  was  |Mdnted»  and 
of  ite  merits,  we  may  refer  to  the  Car.  Bosai's  leaned  **  DissertatiQii 
upon  the  Last  Supper."— A. 

t  (Page  329.)  The  Si|^.  Baldassare  Orsini  has  likewise  inyeigfaed 
against  the  inconsiderate  retouchings  of  old  paintings,  in  Ms  '<  Risposta/' 
p.  77 ;  where  he  aho  allodes  to  a  letter  of  Hakert's,  hi  defence  of  tar- 
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in  the  modem  pictoie  from  the  hand  of  Vind,  if  we  exoept  thzee 
heads  of  apostles,  which  may  be  said  to  be  lather  sketched 
than  painteid.  Milan  boasts  few  of  his  works,  as  those  whieh 
are  ascribed  to  him  are  for  the  most  port  the  productions  of  hiB 
school,  oocasionaily  retouched  by  himself  as  in  the  altar^-pieoe 
of  S.  Ambrogio  ad  nemusy*  which  has  great  merit.  A 
Madonna,  however,  and  In&nt,  in  the  Belgioioso  d'Este  paiaoe, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  other  pictures  in  private  possession,  are 
undoubtedly  from  his  hand.  We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  he 
left  few  pieces  at  Milan,  as  well  from  his  known  ^stidionsness 
in  painting,  as  from  his  having  been. diverted  from  it,  both  by 
inclination  and  by  the  commissions  received  fnxn  the  prince, 
to  conduct  works  connected  with  engineering,  hydraulics,  and 
machinery  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  besid»  those  of  an^- 
tecture  ;t  and  especially  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  model  of 
a  horse,  of  which,  owing  to  its  size,  as  we  are  told  by  Yasari, 
no  cast  could  be  taken  in  bronse.  And  this  writer  is  the  more 
entitled  to  credit,  as  well  because  he  flourished  near  the  period 
of  which  he  treats,  as  because  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  a 
work,  which  would  almost  have  placed  the  £une  of  our  Italian 
on  an  equality  with  that  of  Lyuppus.^ 

Of  all  hiB  labours  in  Milan,  therefore,  nothing  is  better  de- 
serving of  our  notice  than  the  academy  which  he  founded, 
whose  pupils  constitute  the  proudest  and  most  flourishing 

niihes,  and  to  another  in  reply,  in  which  the  nse  of  them  is  disapproved 
by  foroe  of  examples.  He  moreoTer  dtea  a  Supplementary  Letter  drawn 
from  the  Roman  Journal  of  Fine  Arts,  for  December,  1788. 

*  This  pictoret  which  represents  the  Madonna,  with  the  SS.  Doctors, 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  his  wife  Beatrice,  and  their  two  sons  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  belongs  to  a  preceding  school,  and  is  by  the  hand  of  Zenale  da 
TreVilio,  where  there  is  a  large  altar-piece  of  like  composition  whiok 
bears  the  painter's  name. — A. 

t  A  number  of  designs  are  to  be  seen  in  his  MS.  Tolumes  belonging 
to  the  Ambrosian  collection.  See  Mariette's  letter,  in  vol.  ii.  of  '*  L«tt. 
Pittoriche,"  p.  171 ;  and  also,  **  Obserrations  upon  the  Dengna  of 
Lionardo/'  by  the  Ab.  Amoretti,  ed.  of  Milan,  1784. 

t  It  was  intended  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza,  fathec 
of  Lodoyico.  The  Cav.  Fr.  Sabba  da  Castiglione  has  mentioned  in  his 
Ricordi,  No.  109,  that  this  rery  ingenious  mmlel,  so  greatly  celebrated  isL 
the  annals  of  tiie  arts,  which  cost  Vinci  sixteen  years  to  complete,  was 
seen  by  the  writer  in  1499,  converted  into  a  target  for  the  Gascon  I 
In  the  service  of  Louis  XII.  when  he  became  master  of  Milan. 
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epoeb  of  this  scliooL  They  are  not  all  equallj  weU  known ; 
and  we  often  find,  both  in  oollectilons  and  in  churches,  that 
pictures  are  pointed  ont  bb  being  of  the  school  of  Yinci, 
without  specifying  the  particular  artists.  Their  altar-pieces 
seldom  display  composition,  Tarjing  much  from  that  common 
to  other  schools  of  the  age ;  namely,  figures  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant,  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  saints,  chiefly 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  a  few  cherubs  on  the  steps.  Yinci  s 
disciples,  however,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  the  first  who  con- 
ferred on  their  figures  some  degree  of  unity  in  action,  so  as 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  conversing  with  each  other. 
In  the  remaining  parts,  also,  they  exhibit  a  pretty  uniform 
taste;  they  represent  the  same  &ces,  all  somewhat  oval, 
smiling  lips,  the  same  manner  in  their  predse  and  somewhat 
•dry  outlines,  the  same  choice  of  temperate  colours,  well  har- 
monized, together  with  the  same  study  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
which  the  less  skilful  artists  overcharge  with  darkness,  while 
the  better  ones  apply  it  in  moderation. 

One  who  approached  nearest  to  his  style,  at  a  certain  period, 
was  Cesar  da  Sesto,  likewise  called  Cesare  Milanese,  though 
not  recorded  by  Yasajri,  or  Lomazzo,  in  the  list  of  his  disciples* 
Still  he  is  generally  admitted  by  more  modem  writers.  In 
the  Ambrosian  collection  is  the  head  of  an  pld  man,  so  ex- 
tremely clear  and  studied,  in  the  Yinci  manner,  by  this  artist, 
as  to  surprise  the  beholder.  In  some  of  his  other  works  he 
foUowed  Rafiaello,  whom  he  knew  in  Rome;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  this  prince  of  painting  one  day  said  to  him,  ^^  It 
seems  to  me  strange  that  being  bound  in  such  strict  ties  of 
^endship  as  we  two  are,  we  do  not  in  the  least  respect  each 
other  with  our  pencils,"  as  if  they  had  been  rivals  on  a  sort 
of  equality.  He  was  intimate  too  with  Baldassar  Peruzzi, 
and  was  employed  with  him  in  the  castle  of  Ostia.  In  this 
work,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Baldassare, 
Yasari  seems  inclined  to  yield  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the 
Milanese  artist  He  was  esteemed  Yinci's  best  pupil ;  and  he 
is  more  than  once  held  up  by  Lomazzo,  as  a  model  in  design, 
in  attitude,  and  more  particularly  in  the  art  of  using  his  lights. 
He  dtes  an  Herodias  by  him,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  copy  in 
possession  of  the  Consiglier  Pagave,  and  the  countenance  bore 
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9M  extreme  leseraUaaoe  to  the  Fornarina  of  BafiBeDo.*  Tbe 
Cav.  D«  Girolamo  M eLa  ham  likewiee  one  of  bis  H0I7  Fami- 
liei,  in  ibe  Ra&ello  raanoer,  which  he  obtained  a  few  yeaxa 
ago  at  an  imneafle  Sam,  ae  well  as  ttat  eelebrated  altar-pieoe 
painted  for  8.  Rooco-t  It  is  divided  into  compartments ;  in 
the  midst  is  seen  the  titular  saint  and  the  HoljTitgin,  with 
ike  Infeat,  imitated  from  a  fi^re  hy  RaffiieUo^  whidi  is  at 
FoligDO.  From  his  Dispvte  of  the  Sacrament  he  likewiaa 
borrowed  the  8.  Oio.  Ba^sta  seated  on  a  dond,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  Hie  figure  of  St  John  the  ETangeHst,  placed 
in  the  same  ponticMi.  These  dec<»&te  the  upper  part  of  the 
padnre ;  the  lower  being  oeenpied  by  the  figures  of  the  two 
half-naked  ssints,  Cristoforo  and  Sebastiano,  both  appnnpiiat^ 
executed,  and  the  last  exhibiting  a  new  and  beautind  fore- 
sh<»tening.  Thev  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  figures  of 
Ponssin,  and  with  such  resemblance  to  Correggio's,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Ab.  Bianconi,  tliey  might  have  been  eaeOj 
ascribed  to  bun,  in  defeiult  of  tiie  artist's  name ;  sucb  is  the 
softness,  imion,  and  brightness  of  the  fieshes,  such  tSieir  beauty 
of  colouring,  and  the  lurmony  inyesting  tb9  whole  painting. 
It  used  to  be  closed  with  two  panels,  where,  with  a  certain 
oorrespondence  of  subjects,  were  drawn  the  two  princes  of  the 
Aposliefl^  with  Saints  Martino  and  CKoigio  on  horseback  ;  all 
of  which  display  the  same  maximH,  though  not  equal  dfligence 
in  the  art  Hence  we  may  infer  that  this  artist  did  not,  Hke 
Yind,  aspire  at  producing  master-pieces  as  an  iuYariable 
rule,  but  was  cont^t,  like  Luini,  with  occaaonal  efforts  of  the 
kind. 

At  the  church  of  Sarono,  situated  between  Payia  and  MHan, 
are  seen  the  figures  of  four  saints,  drawn  on  four  narrow  ja- 
lasters;  the  two  equestrian  saints  already  mentioned,  and 
Saints  Sebastiano  and  Rocco,  to  whom  especially  iuTocations 
are  made  against  the  plague.     They  are  inscribed  with  the 

*  The  orifpnd,  formerlj  in  the  gaDerj  of  tbe  Archiepiioopal  palaoe, 
WM,  in  the  flnt  occupation  of  the  Fl»di,a^dg|ed  to  Ifadame  la  P^gerky 
wife  of  the  then  General  BonaptHe,  and  paeaed  arte  fkaaee^-^A. 

t  The  price  in  thia  iaatanee,  600  aeqninfi,  wonJd  ia  thia  di^  be  oon- 
aidered  of  triTial  amount.  Beaidea,  it  ia  not  tibe  awn  paid  whidi  eitabliabea 
the  character  of  a  work. — A. 
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name  (kncur  Ua§nmii^  £  16dd:  1]ie  forahortening  is  -well 
adapted  to  the  |daee  ;  and  the  %iire  of  B.  Eocoo  more  espe- 
cially dieplajs  a  oeaqpoaition  saoh  as  we  hare  mentioned.  The 
features  are  not  Teiy  pleasing,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
St.  Oeoige^  as  thejaire  somewhat  toe  roond  and  full.  These 
pieces  are  in  gOMiral  assigned  to  the  artist  of  whom  we  here 
trea^  and  maaj  axe  inoliMd  to  infer,  £mn  the  inscription,  that 
he  helonged  to  the  funilj  of  the  Magni.  But  it  is  doubted  bj 
others ;  the  firesoes  not  afpeasing  to  justify  liis  high  reputa- 
tion, however  esceDeiitin*  their  way.  Besides,  I  find  the  death 
of  Cesare  da  Sesto  recorded,  in  a  MS.  communicated  to  me  by 
Sig.  Biaac^oi,  as  accumng  in  the  jear  1584,  though  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  io  xemove  aM  kind  of  doubt  I  find  some 
reason  for  inclining  to  an  opposite  opnion  in  the  great  direr- 
fiitj  of  style,  renaikaUe  in  this  artist,  the  conformity  of 
Tarious  ideas  in  the  Ireaoos  and  in  his  altar-piece,  together 
with  the  fiiloace  of  Lomaaio,  generally  so  exact  in  his  mention 
of  the  best  Lombarda^  and  who  reoor<u  no  other  Cesare  but  I>a 
Sesto. 

I  aq^t  not  to  sefuiBte  the  name  of  tiiis  noble  figurist  from 
iliat  of  ISeimaaBUK),  die  landsoi^  painter,  as  they  were  united 
no  less  in  interest  than  in  friendship.  It  is  uncertan  whether 
he  was  instraoted  by  Vinn ;  he  doubtless  availed  himself  of  his 
models,  and  in  drawing  rural  landscape,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
birds,  he  «ufloeeded  ao  admizably  as  to  produce  the  same  won- 
derful effisfits  as  are  told  of  Zeuzis  and  Apelles,  in  Greece. 
This  indeed  Italian  artists  have  frequently  renewed,  though 
with  a  less  degree  of  ajj^planse.  Having  represented  a  straw- 
beny-bed  in  a  eovrt-yard,  the  peafowl  were  so  deceived  by 
its  resemblance,  thait  €hey  peeked  at  the  wi^  until  the  painting 
was  destroyed.  He  painted  the  landscape  part  for  a  picture 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  add  on  the  ground  drew  some  birds 
in  the  act  of  feeding.  On  its  being  placed  in  the  open  air, 
the  birds  were  seen  to  fly  towards  the  picture,  as  if  to  join 
their  companions.*  As  this  artist  had  the  sense  to  perceive 
bis  own  deficiency  in  figures,  he  cultivated  an  intimacy 
with  Cesare,  who  added  to  Ids  landscapes  fables  and  hi»- 

*  Hus  Tery  beautiM  pamtiiig  is  one  of  the  chief  oRuonenti  in  the 
gallery  of  the  dUtfaigUBhed  iniily  of  the  Trotti  at  Milan.— A. 
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lories,  sometimes  wiih  a  degree  of  license  that  is  reprobated 
by  Lomazzo.  These  paintings  axe  held  in  high  esteem, 
where  the  figure-painter  has  made  a  point  of  displaying  his 
powers. 

Gio.  Antonio  Beltraffio,  as  his  name  is  written  on  his  monn- 
menty*  was  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  employed  only  his 
leisure  hours  in  paintingy  and  produced  some  worics  at  Milan 
and  other  places ;  but  the  best  is  at  Bologna.  It  is  placed  at 
the  Miserioordia,  and  bore  his  signature,  with  that  of  his 
master  Yinci,  and  the  date  1500,  though  these  have  been 
since  erased.t  In  it  is  represented  the  Virgin  between  Saints 
John  the  Baptist  and  Bastiano,  while  the  figure  of  Giro- 
lamo  da  Cesio,  who  gave  the  commission  for  the  picture, 
is  seen  kneeling  at  &e  foot  of  the  throne.  It  forms  the 
only  production  of  Beltmfiio  placed  in  public,  and  is  on 
that  account  esteemed  the  more  valuable.  The  whole  of  it 
exhibits  the  exact  study  of  his  school  in  the  air  of  the  heads, 
judicious  in  composition,  and  softened  in  its  outlines.  His 
design,  however,  is  rather  more  dry  than  that  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  his  early  education,  under  the 
Milaneso  artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  suflScientiy  cor- 
rected. 

Francesco  Melzi  was  another  Milanese  of  noble  birth,  enu- 
merated among  Lionardo's  disdples,  though  he  had  only  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions  in  design  during  his  more  tender 
years.  He  approached  nearest  of  any  to  Y inci's  manner,  con- 
ducting pieces  that  are  frequently  mistaken  for  tiiose  of  his 
master ;  but  he  employed  himself  seldom,  because  he  was  rich.:^ 
He  was  greatiy  esteemed  by  Yinci,  inasmuch  as  he  united  a 
very  fine  countenance  to  the  most  amiable  disposition,  his  gra- 

*  This  monTimeDtal  itone  is  now  in  the  I.  R.  Academy.  Serenl  works 
by  this  painter  have  been  discorered  in  Milan  since  tiie  time  when  the 
author  wrote.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  he  succeeded  da  Vind  in  the 
direction  of  the  academy. — A. 

t  The  lower  part  of  this  picture  was  cut  away,  and  with  it  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  by  Uie  author,  as  proyed  by  the  composition,  since  the  feet  of 
the  two  saints,  and  those  of  the  Virgin,  now  touch  the  cornice.  From 
Bologna  it  was  brought  into  the  Milanese  gallery,  and  thenoe  into  France, 
on  occasion  of  an  exchange  eifected  with  the  museum  under  the  former 
goyemment.— *A. 

t  Amoretti,  Mem.  Stor.  del  Vind,  p.  130. 
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titnde  inducing  him  to  aocompany  his  master  on  his  last  visit 
into  France.  He  was  as  generouisly  rewarded  for  it,  becoming 
heir  to  the  whole  of  Vinci's  designs,  instraments,  books,  and 
manuscripts.  He  promoted  as  £ur  as  possible  the  reputation 
of  his  master,  by  furnishing  both  Yasari  and  Lomazso  with 
notices  for  hiis  life ;  and  by  preserving  for  the  eye  of  posterity 
the  valuable  collection  of  his  writings.  For  as  long  as  the 
numerous  volumes  deposited  at  the  Ambrosian  library  conti- 
nue to  exist,  the  world  must  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  revivers,  not  only  of  painting  but  of  statics^  of  hydro- 
statics, of  optici^  and  of  anatomy. 

Andrea  Salai,  or  Salabo,  was,  from  similiar  qualities,  a 
great  favourite  with  Yinci,  who  chose  him,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  times,  as  his  create^  using  him  as  a  model  for 
beautim  figures,  both  of  a  human  and  angelic  cast.  He 
instructed  him,  as  we  are  told  by  Yasari,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  art,  and  retouched  his  labours,  which  I  think  must 
graduallv  have  changed  their  name ;  as  a  Salai  is  not  now 
esteemed  like  a  Yinci.  There  is  a  St  John  the  Baptist 
pointed  out  as  his,  elegant,  but  rather  dry,  in  the  archbishop's 
pala.ce ;  a  very  animated  portrait  of  a  man,  in  the  Aresi 
palace ;  with  a  few  other  pieces.  His  picture  in  the  sacristy 
of  S.  Celso  is  more  particularly  celebrated.  It  was  drawn 
from  the  cartoon  of  laonardo,  executed  at  Florence,  and  so 
greatly  applauded,  that  the  citizens  ran  to  behold  it,  as  they 
would  have  done  some  great  solemnity.  Yasari  calls  it  the 
cartoon  of  St.  Anna,  who,  with  the  Yiigin,  is  seen  fondling 
the  Holy  Child,  while  the  infant  John  the  Baptist  is  playing 
with  him.  Subsequently,  this  cartoon  rose  into  such  repute, 
that  when  Francis  I.  invited  Yinci  to  his  court,  he  entreated 
that  he  would  undertake  the  colouring;  but  the  latter,  sa^ 
Yasari,  according  to  his  custom,  amused  him  a  long  whde 
with  words.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  letter  of  P.  Besta, 
inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  that 
Yinci  formed  three  cartoons  of  his  St  Anna,  one  of  which  was 
coloured  by  Salai.  This  artist  admirablv  fulfilled  the  design 
of  the  inventor,  in  the  taste  of  his  well-harmonized  and  low 
colours,  in  the  agreeable  character  of  his  landscape,  and  in 
grand  effect.  In  the  same  sacristy,  opposite  to  it,  was  placed, 
for  some  time,  a  Holy  Family  by  Ba&ello,  now  removed  to 
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Tienas;  nor  4id  it  dbnak  fnai  Mek  cempeiitioii.  A  aiiDUar 
eopjof  the  auae  OBtooa  wm  obtwinoA  from  Yienna  for  our 
rugniog  sovemgii,  FeediiMiMi  IIL  and  now  adoxns  tilie  dneii 
ipdleiyai  Fkirenfie,  likwrbo^  periMipfly  from  iiie  hand  of  SaiaL 

Mam  Ugbne,  or  Uggiooe,  or  da  Oggione^  ought  to  be 
indaded  among  tho  hcvt  MihnesD  painten.  He  did  not 
emploF  himself  ezdiuuvely  on  BvTourite  piotnzee^  like  most  of 
the  MAobia  of  Tiaoi,  who  prelaned  to  paLnt  little  and  veil ; 
but  wai  etlebrated  for  hii  freeooe ;  and  his  works  at  the  P^we 
still  maistaia  their  ontfins  «a^ure,  and  Aeir  oelonzs  brigfat. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  chureh,  and  a  Terj  magmfioent  ^c- 
tare  of  the  Omnfiadoa  is  to  be  seen  in  ihe  zefeotoiy ;  saipiia- 
iag  for  the  Tarietj,  heanty,  and  spirit  of  its  fignres.  Few 
Lomhajid  artists  attained  the  degree  of  expzession  that  is  hera 
manifested;  and  few  to  sa^  masterj  of  eomposition  and 
noTolty  of  oostome.  In  his  haman  figures,  he  aimed  at  ele- 
gance of  proportion ;  and  in  those  of  horses  he  is  seen  to  be  ^e 
disciple  of  Yinoi.  For  another  refeetozj,  that  of  the  Certosa, 
in  Pavia,  he  cofned  the  Sapper  of  Lionardo,  and  it  is  snch  as 
to  saj^lj,  in  some  measoie,  the  loss  of  the  originid.  Bfilan 
boasts  two  of  his  altaivpieoes,  one  at  S.  Paolo  in  Compito,  and 
another  at  S.  Eafemiai  in  the  stjle  of  the  sdiool  we  have 
desoribed,  and  both  ^[eellent  productions ;  though  the  manner 
which  he  obaenred  ia  his  frescos  is  mote  soft  and  analogous 
to  BPUMieni  composition. 

In  the  historical  memons  of  Vinci,  written  bj  Amovetti» 
one  GaleaiBO  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  pupils,  ihoagh  Jt  is 
difficult  to  decide  who  he  was,  along  with  other  artists 
recorded  in  the  Yhaci  MBS.  Tliese  are  one  Jaoomo,  one 
Faaloia^  and  a  Lorense,  which  might  peihaps  be  interpreted 
to  be  Lotto,  did  not  the  et>ochs  pointed  out  by  Count  Taau 
and  P.  Federici,  relating  to  this  artist,  appear  inapplicable  to 
the  Loienao  of  Yinci,  who  was  bom  in  1498,  and  came  to 
Lionajrdo  in  April,  1S05,  and  probably  while  Yinci  was  at 
Fiesole,  since  he  was  there  tn  the  month  of  March  in  that 
Tear ;  that  is^  a  month  before,*  and  continued  to  reside  with 
him  at  leairt  while  he  remained  in  Italy.  I  am  inclined  to 
helie?e  be  tilled  the  pkee  ef  his  domestic. 

*  See  Amorstti,  p.  ^. 


VbOm  Bested  in  hk  ^PorteUe CUkry;'  «ited  by  m»  in 
tlie  third  dbaptor,  inserts  also,  among  Vinci's  If  ilaaese  discM* 
plea,  one  Gio.  Pedrini,  and  Lomaoacs  a  Pietro  Bied,  of  when 
I  oan  learn  nothing  £urUier.  Some^  indeed^  include  in  the 
same  list  Cesaie  Cesariano,  an  afeUtect  and  painter  in  nunift- 
tiue,  whose  life  has  been  wiiUen  b j  P<denL  lattoada,  too» 
mentioas  Nieoola  Ap|Miaiio^  and  makes  him  the  author  of  a 
fresoo-painting  over  the  gate  of  the  Pace,  wfakdi  is  loertainlj 
in  the  Vinei  manner.  Cmae  Azfaasia,  of  whom  we  shall  iw^ 
tber  treat  in  the  sixth  book  of  Ae  third  Tolnme^  nnder  the 
bead  of  Piedmont,  was  ozroneonsly  refinred,  at  GordoTn,  to 
the  school  of  Yinci,  and  is  meotioBed  as  his  piqil  bj  Palomino. 
This  was  impoesible,  if  we  consider  the  epochs  of  his  ltfe» 
together  with  the  character  of  his  paintiags.  Were  a  resem- 
bUnce  of  style  enongh  to  dedde  the  qnestionof  pveoeptozsfaipt, 
I  might  here  add  to  Lionardo's  school  a  nnmber  of  other 
Milanese,  both  of  the  dtj  and  the  state.  I  cannot,  howerer, 
dispense  with  a  mazim,  whidi,  nador  a  Tarietj  of  forms,  I 
have  lecommended  to  my  readers;  that  history  alone  can 
asoertain  for  us  tbe  real  pupils^  as  style  does  such  as  are  imi- 
tators. Being  unaUe,  theiefore,  to  pronounce  them  disoii^ 
I  shall  giro  to  Yinci  c»ly  as  his  xsodtaton  the  names  of  C3oast 
Francesco  d'Adda,  who  was  acenstomed  to  paint  on  panels 
and  on  slate  for  priyate  cabinets;  Amhrogio  Egogni,  of  whmn 
Ibere  remains  at  Kerriano  a  fine  altar-piece,  executed  in 
1527;  Gaiklensio  Yind,  of  Nova^  who  is  distingduriied  also 
for  another  altar-piece  at  Arena,  with  a  date  aatexi<Hr  to  the 
preceding.  I  never  saw  any  of  these;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all, 
that  they  are  in  the  Yimn  manner;  and  &at  the  last  eqieciafly 
is  an  astonishing  prodaetioa.  Another  wofk,  whidi  made  its 
appearance  only  a  few  yearn  ago  at  Borne,  representing  the 
%iiTe  of  the  Yirgin,  ana  quite  in  Lionaido's  composition,  as  I 
have  heard,  bcftts  the  following  insciiption:  "BemaridinnB 
Fucolus  de  Papia  fecit,  ISl  8."  It  was  purdbased  by  the  Sif. 
Principe  Braschi,  fer  Us  veiy  choice  gallery ;  and  it  appeared 
trulysurpri8lngatSome,that  soch  apaiater  should  be  presented 
to  our  age,  as  it  were  aloDe,  and  without  a  word  of  leconiF. 
mendation  from  any  historian.  Yet  similar  occnrrenoes  are 
not  unknown  in  Italy,  and  it  fcama  a  portion  of  her  fame  to 
enumerate  her  celebrated  artists  by  ranks  and  not  by  numbers. 
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It  remains  for  us  to  do  justice  to  Yinci's  most  distingnidied 
imitator,  Beraardin  Lovino,  as  he  writes  it,  or  Luini,  as  it  is 
generally  expressed ;  a  native  of  Loino,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
fiesta  asserts,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Milan  nntQ  after  tiie 
departure  of  Vinci,  and  that  he  was  instmeted  bj  8ootto. 
The  anther  of  the  Guide  (at  page  120)  indudes  him  in  the 
lists  o£  lionardo's  pupils,  and  thiiB,  from  the  period  when  he 
flourished,  might,  I  think,  have  been  the  case.  Because  if 
Qaudenzio,  bom  in  1484,  teas  at  once  the  diidple  of  Seotto 
nnd  of  Lovino^  as  we  are  informed  in  the  treatise  of  Lomazso 
(p.  421),  it  follows,  that  Bernardino  must  already  have  been  a 
master  about  1500,  the  time  when  Vinci  left  Milan.  To 
much  the  same  period  Vasari  refers  Bernardino  da  Lupine 
(he  should  have  said  da  Luino),  an  artist  who  painted  the 
Marriage  and  other  histories  of  the  Virgin  in  so  highly  finished 
a  taste  at  Sarono.  One  of  Vasari's  annotators  erroneously 
agun  changes  the  name  of  Lupine  into  Lanina^  a  pupil  of 
Gandenrio.  My  supposition  respecting  the  age  of  Benuurdino 
is  further  confirmed  by  a  portrait  which  he  drew  of  himself  at 
Sarono,  in  his  Dispute  of  the  Child  Jesus  with  the  Doctors, 
where  he  appears  then  old,  and  this  picture  was  executed  in 
the  year  1525,  as  appears  from  the  date.  Luini,  therefore, 
may  have  been  one  of  Vinci's  disdples;  and  he  certainly 
frequented  his  academy.  Others  indeed  of  the  school  sur- 
passed him  in  delicacy  of  hand,  and  in  the  pleasing  effect  of 
the  chiaroscuro,  a  quality  for  which  Lomaszo  conunends  Cesare 
da  Sesto,  declaring  that  Luini  drew  his  shadows  in  too  coarse 
A  style.  Notwithstanding  this,  no  artist  approached  nearer 
Vinci  both  in  point  of  design  and  colouring  than  Bernardino, 
who  very  frequently  compMed  in  a  taste  so  like  that  of  his 
master,  that  out  of  Milan  many  of  his  pieces  pass  for  those  of 
Vinci.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  true  connoisseurs,  as  reported 
and  approved  by  the  author  of  the  New  Guide,  who  is 
aasuredly  one  belonging  to  this  ckss.  He  adduces  two 
examples  in  the  pictures  at  the  Ambrosiana;  namdy,  the 
Magihilen,  and  the  St  John,  who  is  seen  caressing  his  lamb,  a 
piece  which  foreigners  can  hardly  be  persuaded  is  not  from 
Vinci's  own  hand.  I  have  seen  other  pictures  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  merit,  in  difiiarent  Miknese  collections  which  I 
have  frequently  mentioned. 
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We  most,  howeyer,  add  what  I  obseired  in  reference  to 
Cesare  da  Sesto  just  before,  that  in  some  of  his  works  there  is 
great  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  RaffiMllo,  such  as  in  a 
Madonna,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  KeweniUer,  and  one  or 
two  others  which  I  know  were  purchased  under  the  impres- 
sion of  their  being  Raffaello's.  Hence,  I  imagine,  must  have 
arisen  the  opinion,  that  he  had  yiBited  Rome,  which  is  yeiy 
properly  questioned  by  the  Ab.  Bianconi  (p.  391),  who  rather 
inclines  to  the  negative.  Nor  can  I  myself  admit  it  without 
some  further  proofs,  a  similarity  of  manner  to  me  i^pearing 
fiir  too  weak  an  argument  to  decide  the  £Act.  The  same  point 
was  discussed  in  the  third  chapter  on  the  subject  of  Correggio ; 
and  if  we  found  reason  to  conclude  that  Correggio  succeeded 
in  enlarging  and  refining  his  divine  genius  to  such  a  degree^ 
without  seeing  either  RaJBTaello  or  Michelangelo  at  Rome,  we 
may  admit  the  same  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
Luini.  The  book  of  nature  is  equally  open  to  all  artists ;  taste 
is  a  sure  guide  to  selection ;  and,  by  degrees,  practice  leads  to 
the  complete  execution  of  what  is  dms  selected.  Yinci's  taste 
80  nearly  resembled  that  of  Raffaello  in  point  of  delicacy, 
ffrace,  and  expression  of  the  passions,  that  had  he  not  been 
diverted  by  other  pursuits,  and  had  he  sacrificed  some  degree 
of  his  high  finish,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his  &ci&ty, 
amenity,  and  fulness  of  outline,  his  style  would  naturally  have 
run  into  competition  with  that  of  Raffiiello,  with  whom,  as  it 
is,  in  some  of  his  heads  especiaUy,  he  has  many  points  in  com* 
mon.  It  was  the  same  with  Bernardino,  who  had  embned 
himself  with  the  taste  of  Yinci,  and  flourished  during  a  period 
that  bordered  on  an  improved  degree  of  freedoih  and  softness 
of  manner.  At  first,  indeed,  he  adopted  a  less  full  and  some- 
what dry  style,  such  as  we  easily  recognise  in  his  Pietik,  at  the 
Passione;  subsequently  he  proceeded  gradually  to  modernise  it 
Even  that  fine  little  picture  of  the  Ebriety  of  Noah,  which  is 
shewn  at  8.  Bamaba,  as  one  of  his  most  exquisite  pieces, 
retains  a  certain  precision  in  its  design,  a  hardness  of  drapery 
and  a  direction  of  folds,  which  remind  us  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  becomes  more  modem  in  his  histories  of  S.  Groce, 
executed  about  1520,  several  of  which  he  repeated  at  Sarona 
Ave  years  after,  where  he  appears  to  surpass  his  own  produc- 
tions.   These  kst  are  the  works  which  most  resemble  Baf- 
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fieUo'ff  eonpoiitien ;  tiioiigh  thej  letabi  tlwi  mimikiii'i  in 
AwwalioB,  the  gflding  of  ^ries^  and  tfce  albrndaaoe  of  tifedt 
onament  in  the  teiii|3eB»  sack  ■■  we  see  ui  Mnntcyim  sod  hk 
^o^nftemponries ;  all  of  whiek  wen  abuidoBed  by  BiUhdlo, 
tdien  ke  sariTed  st  his  bert  maairar. 

It  k  my  opndoB,  in  fi^t,  that  this  arlkt  wb  not  eo  nack 
Indebted  to  Bone,  from  whoee  maatert  he  prebably  onlj  ibhk 
iBled  some  prints  or  eoples,  as  to  Yind's  andemy,  witk  wboee 
maxims  he  bseme  eoa^etefy  fiuniliar;  and  msve  especiaUj 
to  his  own  geints,  Tast  in  its  kind,  and  ef  naUed  hf  rery  km. 
I  say  in  its  kind  ;  let  I  allnde  to  all  that  is  sweety  beHtiM» 
pious,  and  sensitiTe  in  the  art  In  those  histories  of  our  Lady, 
at  SaroBo,  her  featmea  prannl  ns  witk  a  lately  anion  of 
beaaty,  dignity,  and  modesty,  such  as  aiq^oaeh  to  "RaJlaelkH 
althovgh  they  are  not  his.  They  axe,  moieorer,  atwsys  eo»> 
sistent  with  the  history  the  artkt  lepwaant^  whether  we 
behold  the  Yiigin  »t  the  msriage,  or  listeiiingwith  wonder  to 
the  propkeeies  of  Simeon ;  when,  peneteled  wiA  the  gmul 
mystexy,  she  reeoTes  the  wise  men  of  the  East ;  or  wkeoy  with 


a  eovntenaace  of  miag^  joy  and  sonow,  she  mfoireB  of  hm 
Dirine  Son,  teaching  in  the  temptei,  why  he  had  thns  lefit  hm 
Hie  other  fignes  possesB  a  contapondnig  beanly ;  the  headi 
appear  to  Uve,  the  looks  and  motion  seem  to  be  expeeting  a 
reply;  combined  with  a  Tariety  of  design,  of  drapery,  and  ef 
pasdooB,  aft  borrowed  ftom  natoxe ;  a  st^  in  whudi  every 
tMng  appears  natorai  and  nsstndied,  which  gmatf  at  a  first 
Tiew,  which  compels  the  eye  to  study  part  by  part,  andJkom 
which  it  cannot  withdraw  itself  without  an  eibrt;  sack  is  the 
^character  of  Lnini's  style  in  lliat  temple.  We  ofasarre  KtHe 
Tariation  in  his  other  jnctares,  which  he  esceented  witk  mcae 
care,  and  at  a  more  mature  age,  at  Milan ;  nor  can  i  hnaglBe 
what  could  lead  Y  asari  to  assert  thai  tks  isAo^  of  km  wrkg 
Br9toleraNs;  when  we  meet  with  so  many  ealcaiatoi  to  exdle 
our  wonder.  Let  us  consult  his  pictare  ol  Christ  scoarged,  at 
8.  CKoigio,  and  inquire  by  what  hand  the  emmtananee  of  oar 
Bedeamer  has  been  dmwn  morefefi  of  kindnesa^  hanulity,  aad 
piety;  or  turn  to  his  smaller  cabinet  paintingg  in  tite  p  usimiiian 
of  lAe  fiigmm  Litta,  and  other  noble  houses,  so  buiiaiifnily 
Jfaished,  and  inquire  again  bow  many  arUsts  in  his  own  timos 
ooyd  hare  equalled  him  in  these  ?    The  genioB  of  Luini  T 
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iMt,  moncyver,  appear,  to  havo  beni  at  all  faatidfcHM  or  alow; 
at  laasl  ia  hia  fiseBU^-paiBi^a^s,  Tfana  hia  Cvawa  of  TIlo^ll^ 
plaoed  at  ike  coUege  ^  8.  Bapokiiiv  a  pietaxe  aboanding  with 
fignres,  i>r  wliidb  he  iee«T>«l  obo  kandbwd  and  fifteen  liie^ 
eeeapied  lum  tUrty-ea^i  d»y%  beiides  eteven  move^  dmuig 
wilidi  one  of  his  piipftbwaa  engaged  on  tl»  HeataiJed 

kimaelf  of  eiinskir  aid,  Hkewiee^  in  punting  tko  ehoir  of  Sar(»o^ 
in  Hho  Moniflteio  Maggioiev  at  Mika,  ia  aoTond  ckoivkes  of 
jL4igo  Maggioce,  and  in  otW  pkoes ;  and  to  tlieee  aanataiito 
we  oi^kt  apparency  to  asenbe  wkateiw  porta  we  find  leea 
perfect 

T¥roe^y  ofkisdifldfdteflykia  owm  sona^  as  fiyr  ao  I  can  learn, 
ace  known.  At  tke  penod  wkeB  Lomaczo  poblisked  kiB  tiea* 
tia^  in  1584,  ihoy  were  botk  liviag,  and  botk  ttentioned  kj 
kin  with  eonunendation.  Of  EvangeUata^  ike  seoond  bioiker, 
he  xemarks,  tkat  in  ike  art  of  omamenting  and  featooning,  ke 
was  eqpudfy  ingtojaiiB  and  fiHMiftd,  at  ike  bubo  time  giving 
kint  a  k^  nmk  in  otker  bnnekee  of  painting ;  ikoagk  it  is 
to  be  iqppeited  tkat  ke  did  not  pant  ovt  anj  of  kia  prodno- 
tiona.  Auefio  Lmm  is  j&e«aenily  piaiaed  in  ike  sajne  work, 
aa  wen  as  in  tko  Teairo,  for  nia  knowledge  of  aoaatonrf,  and  £iv 
kis  flkill  in  landawye  and  pcrapectira  He  ia  anbe^nentlj 
introdneed  in  tke  Tieatiae  vpon  Pamting,  amoi^  ike  moat 
edebiated  artiata  of  AEbn  wkotken  flomiaked,  aa  a  aacoeeaM 
rival  of  Pdidoro'a  atjle^  of  wkidi  a  apociBaen  ia  pniaed,  eoa- 
aistiBg  of  a  koge  toboo^  on  ike  fii^e  of  ike  Miaarieoxdiab 
After  tibe  kpae  U  two  eentariea^  Bianeoni  kaa  written  of  kim 
witk  more  £medam,  dedaiing,  tkat  tkoogk  tke  aon,  ke  waa  not 
tke  fdHowar  of  Bernardmo,  the  polity  of  wkoee  ttyld  ke  waa 
ha  from  attamii^.  And,  in  tnttb,  if  we  exoept  kui  oompoo* 
tion,  ikere  ia  not  nraek  calealated  to  pleaae  in  tlfia  artiat  We 
may,  indeed,  often  traee  tke  pateznal  manner,  much  deterio* 
rated  however,  and  tainted  with  manneiiam  ;  his  ideas  aiea 
eommon,  his  attitudes  leas  natnial,  the  folda  of  his  dmpery  are 
minnte,  and  diawn  in  a  meehanical  manner.  This  chaneter 
ptevaila  in  anne  gmuine  pieoea  of  hia  that  I  have  aeen ;  among 
which  ii  one  in  the  Mela  coUeotion,  with  hia  name  and  the  date 
of  1579.  Otken^  however,  which  I  have  examined  at  Milan, 
are  in  a  better  taate,  eapedalhr  at  S.  Loienxo,  where  an  altar- 
pieee  witk  tke  Baptism  ol  Ckriat,  is  aaGiibed  to  kim,  that 
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wonld  hare  done  oredit  to  Bernardiiio.  Anielio  instracfced  in 
the  art  PietfoQnooclii ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  sarpasaed 
by  his  pupil,  both  in  seleotion  and  in  good  taste.  A  Pietro 
Luini,  having  the  reputation  of  a  soft  and  accurate  hand,  and 
esteemed  the  last  of  the  Luini,  being  admitted  in  history,  I  doubt 
whether  he  be  not  the  Pietro  of  whom  we  here  treat,  oocaBion- 
ally  sumamed  horn  the  house  of  his  master,  as  we  kod  in  the 
case  of  Porta,  and  others  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  him 
was  ascribed  the  S.  Pietro,  painted  for  8.  Yittore,  seen  in  tiie 
act  of  recdving  the  keys ;  but  in  the  "  New  Guide"  it  is  cor- 
rectly giyen  to  the  hand  of  Gnocchi. 

Hayinff  thus  shewn,  as  in  a  &mily  tree,  the  regular  sue- 
cessors  of  Lionardo  at  Mihm,  we  must  prepare  to  examine 
the  other  school,  that  traces  its  origin  to  Foppa,  and  other 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  are  mentioned  in  their 
place.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Vind,  and  is 
separately  conndered  by  writers  on  the  subject,  though  it  is 
known  to  have  derived  great  advantage  from  his  modeSs,  and, 
I  believe,  from  his  discourse,  inasmuch  as  he  is  allowed,  like 
Ba&ello,  to  have  been  extremely  courteous  and  agreeable  in 
his  reception  of  every  one,  and  in  communicating  his  know- 
ledge to  all  who  desired  it  without  any  feeling  of  jealousy.  If 
we  take  the  pains  to  examine  Bramantino  and  tlM  rest  of  the 
Miknese  artists,  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  shall  find  them  all  more  or  less  imitators  of  Yinci, 
aiming  at  his  mode  of  chiaroscuro  and  his  expression,  rather 
dark  in  their  complexions,  and  addicted  to  colour  rather  with 
force  than  with  amenity.  They  are,  however,  less  studions  of 
ideal  beauty,  leas  nc^le  in  their  conceptions,  less  exquisite  in 
their  taste,  with  the  exception  of  Gaudensio,  who  m  every 
thing  rivals  the  first  artist  of  his  age ;  and  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  ancient  school  who  inculcated  its  maxims  by  teaching: 
as  well  as  by  example. 
-->  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  da  Yaldugia  is  called  by  Yasari  Gan* 
denrio  Milanese.  We  mentioned  him  among  Rafiaello's 
assistants,  referring  to  the  aocount  of  Orlandi,  who  gives  him 
as  a  pupil  to  Pietro  Perugino,  and  noticing  certain  pictures 
that  are  attributed  to  him  in  Lower  Italy.  But  in  those  parts, 
where  he  only  tarried  a  short  time,  or  attraopted  some  new 
method,  he  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  the  information  regard- 
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iog  it  being  veiy  doubtful,  which  will  be  farther  shewn  under 
-  the  Femuese  eohool.  In  Lombaidy  we  may  now  treat  of  him 
with  more  certainty,  many  of  his  works  being  met  with,  and 
.many  particolars  of  him  from  the  pen  of  Lomazzo,  his  sue- 
ceasor  in  the  art,  aa  we  shall  shortly  shew.  He  mentions 
Scotio  as  his  master,  and  next  to  him  Lnini ;  and  that  previous 
to  either  of  these  he  studied  with  Gioranone,  is  a  current 
tradition  at  Yercelli.  Noyara  is  thought  to  be  in  possession  of 
one  of  his  first  paintings,  an  altar-piece  with  yarions  divisions 
at  the  cathedral,  in  the  taste  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
with  the  gilt  decorations  then  so  much  in  request.  VercelU 
possesses  at  S.  Marco  Ids  copy  of  the  cartoon  of  S.  Anna,  to 
which  are  added  the  figures  of  S.  Joseph  and  some  other  saints. 
It  is  a  youthful  production,  but  which  shews  Gaudenzio  to 
have  been  an  early  imitator  of  Yinoi,  from  whom,  says  Yasari, 
he  derived  great  assistance.  He  went  young  to  Rome,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Raffiiello,  and  acquired  a 
more  enlarged  manner  of  design,  and  greater  beauty  of  colour- 
ing than  had  been  practised  by  the  Milanese  artists.  Lomazzo, 
against  the  opinion  of  Scannelli,  ranks  him  among  the  seven 
greatest  painters  in  the  world,  among  whom  he  erred  in  not 
including  Oorreggio.  For  whoever  will  compare  the  cupola 
of  S.  Giovanni  at  Panna  with  that  of  8.  Maria  near  Sarono, 
painted  by  Gaudenzio  about  the  same  period,  must  admit  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  beauties  in  the  former,  we  may  in  vaiii 
seek  for  in  the  latter.  Although  we  must  admit  that  it 
abounds  with  fine,  varied,  and  well-expressed  figures,  vet 
Gaudenzio  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  his  works, 
to  retain  traces  of  the  old  style ;  such  as  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness ;  too  uniform  a  disposition  of  his  figures ;  his  draperies, 
particularly  of  his  angels,  some  of  them  drawn  in  lines  like 
Mantegna's ;  with  figures  occasionally  relieved  in  stucco,  and 
then  coloured,  a  practice  he  observed  also  in  his  trappings  of 
horses,  as  well  as  in  other  accessaries,  in  the  manner  of  Mon- 
tor&no. 

With  the  exception  of  these  defects,  which  he  wholly 
avoided  in  his  more  finished  pieces,  Gaudenzio  must  be  pro- 
noonced  a  very  great  painter,  and  one  who  approached  nearest 
of  any  among  Rafiaello's  assistants  to  Perino  and  to  Giulio 
Bomano.     He  dispUys  also  a  vast  fund  of  ideas,  though  of  an 
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oppoBxte  eaaty  OiuUo  laying  hwpumdr  (foeoted  his  goiuiw  to 
pio&ne  and  Uoentimn  saljeetfl^  whUe  ttie  former  twnfined  him- 
Mlf  to  sacred  oompomtioDS.     He  a|ipears  truly  nne^pudled  ia 
liis  expression  of  tlie  dmno  mijestj,  the  m jstsiiBS  of  religioa, 
and  aU  the.  feelingB  of  piety,  of  wfakh  he  Unusif  ofieved  a 
landahfe  exajnple^  reosiying  ike  thfo  of  £hnmmjrim$  m  ona  of 
die  Noyarase  asssBh&ies.    He  was  esodlent  in  stioiig  expioe- 
flioa ;  not  that  he  aimed  ai  ezhihituig  UgUrf-mtwght  mna- 
enhff  powins,  hnt  hi*  atthades  were,  as  'Vasari  entililas  iham, 
wfld,  thai  is,  efoaUT  hold  and  tenftle  whsM  his  eubjeefts 
admitted  of  them.     Snoh  is  the  dbaiactsv  of  his  Chiist'a  ^se- 
s&oB,  at  the  Giaaie  in  Mikn,  where  Titian  was  his  oompetitor ; 
and  his  Eall  of  S.  Fbal,  ai  the  Gonfvntaal  ftiam  ia  YereeUi, 
a  piotnie  approaching  the  nearest  of  an j  to  that  of  Midiel- 
angelo  in  the  Paaline  ohapeL    In  the  ssst  of  his  pietoras  he 
diowB  great  partialitj  for  the  most  ctiiBealt  loreflh«riewi^;ay 
which  he  introdnees  Teij  freqnenily>    If  he  bils  ia  wadiing 
the  pecnliargraoe  and  beauty  of  BaiftwJlo,  he  at  hmt  gieally 
partakes  of  tiiat  ohaBaoter^  as  we  ohsmw  in  his  &  CtisiQlon^ 
at  Yeroelli,  where,  in  addition  to  the  picftoie  of  the  titakf 
saint,  he  painted  vpon  the  walls  rasious  histories  ^  Jest 
Christ,  and  otham  of  Maiy  Magdafaii,     In  this  great  work  he 
ai^MaiB,  more  perhaps  th«  in  any  other,  in  the  chagaeter  ol  a 
heaatiM  painter,  presen^g  as  with  the  most  lordy  head% 
and  with  angels  as  Hyely  in  their  fbrms  as  spirited  in  their 
attitades.  I  hove  heard  it  praised  as  his  mastaP-piaoe^  thoogk 
Lomaaao  and  the  anther  ef  the  Guide  both  agree  ia  ssserting 
that  the  manner  he  adopted  in  the  Sepokro  of  Yandlo  sor- 
paaased  all  he  had  ebewhere  preduoed. 

If  we  examine  into  farther  partieolars  of  his  style,  we 
shaU  find  Ferrari's  warm  and  lively  eokmring  so  siqperior  to 
that  of  the  Mihaeee  artists  ef  his  day,  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
eolty  in  reoognising  it  in  the  charges  iHwre  he  painted ;  tlie 
eye  of  the  spectator  is  directly  attracted  towards  it;  hiscav- 
nations  are  natnial,  and  varied  according  to  the  subjects;  his 
draperies  disphiy  mnoh  fimcy  and  origiasJity,  as  varied  as  the 
art  varies  its  Aperies ;  with  midd^  ianta^  blended  se  sidl- 
fnlly  as  to  e^nal  the  most  beantifol  prodaeed  by  any  etbor 
artist.  And  if  we  may  so  say,  he  r^resenled  the  minds  erm 
better  than  the  forms  of  his  sobjeets.     Be  partiosJarly  stadied 
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<tibifi  IrsDcb  of  the  art,  and  we  seldom  observe  more  madsed 
attitndeB  or  moie  expcesare  eoitnteiunioes.  Where  ke  adds 
iandseape  or  aickiteetnfee  to  his  figures,  the  former  ehiefly 
eonsists  of  Terj  toci£il  Tiewe  of  ell^  aad  reeksy  whidi  are 
ealcolated  to  ehana  by  Kheir  noyelty ;  whUe  his  edifiees  are 
eondeoted  on  the  foriiieiiples  ef  the  best  perqiectiye.  As 
Lomane,  howefver,  hta  dwelt  so  much  at  length  on  his  admir- 
able skill  bedi  in  painting  and  modelling,  it  would  be  idle  to 
insist  upon  it  Inrthec  But  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is  a  great 
lelleotion  upon  Tasari  that  he  did  not  better  know,  m  Iwtter 
eetiiuato  snoh  an  artist;  m  &at  foreignora^  who  ^m  their 
opinions  only  from  history,  are  kft  naaeqnainted  with  his 
mnrit,  and  have  mnlfbrmly  ne^eeted  to  do  him  jnstiee  in  their 
wfitmgs* 

Fenari's  disciples  for  a  long  period  maintained  the  manner  ^ 
•ol  tibeir  master,  the  first  in  snoeeasion  with  more  fid^ty  than 
tiie  seeond  dasi%  and  the  second  than  the  thnd.  The  .ehief 
paitwere  more  eager  to  imitate  his  expression  and  hb  fiieilitf 
than  the  eleganoe  of  his  design  atnd  eoloiiring,  eVen  so  far  as 
to  &fi  into  the  berderiDg  ertom  oinegligenee  and  of  earieatoia 
The  less  eelebrated  sdbolan  el  Ckmdenzio  were  Antonio  Li^ 
Botti  da  Bagnato,  ol  whom  I  know  of  no  remaining  genuine 
vrodwdoD  ;  Fermo  Stella  da  Caiavaggio,  and  Oinlio  Cesare 
Lnini  Yalsesiaao,  who  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
chapels  at  Yarallo.  Lomaiao^  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter 
ef  his  Treatise^  besides  Lanino,  to  eome  shortly  under  cons^ 
deration,  mentions,  as  imitators  of  Oandenno,  Bernardo  Fer- 
xari  of  Tigerano^  where  two  sides  of  the  cathedral  organ  are 
painted  by  his  hand ;  and  Andrea  Solari,  or  del  GK>bbo»  or 
llilanai^  as  he  is  called  by  Yasari  at  the  dose  of  his  life  of 
Oorreggio,  in  whose  age  he  flonrished.  He  says  he  was  *^  a 
▼ery  exoeUent  and  beantifnl  painter,  and  attached  to  the 
lahemcB  of  the  art,"  adducing  some  of  his  pictures  in  private^ 
and  an  Assomptiou  at  the  Gertoea  in  Pavia,  in  which  Torre 
(p.  138)  gyres  him  Sahiine  as  a  companion.  His  two  most 
^stingaished  pi^Us  were  Qio.  Batista  della  Germ  and  Ber^ 
nardino  Lanino,  from  whom  sprung  two  bnmchei  of  the  sobm 
adiool,  the  Milanese  and  that  of  Yeroelli* 

Cearra  took  up  his  abode  at  Mikn,  and  if  he  pmnted  CTeij 
^ifitoire  like  that  which  adonis  San  Lorea»^  representing  the 
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Apparition  of  Jesus  CHrist  to  8.  Thomas  and  the  other  Apos- 
tleS)  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  first  of  his  school,  sueh  is 
the  choice  and  spirited  character  of  the  heads,  such  the  warmth 
and  distribution  of  his  colouring,  and  so  truly  noble  and  har- 
monious is  its  effect  as  a  whole.  He  must  have  been  deeply 
versed  in  the  art,  though  we  possess  no  more  of  his  pnblie 
works,  as  he  became  the  master  of  Gio.  Paolo  honauEm  of 
Milan,  who  acquired  from  him  the  maxims  he  afterwards 
published  in  his  Treatise  upon  Painting  in  1584,  and  which  he 
condensed  in  his  ^^  Idea  of  the  Temple  of  Painting,"  printed 
in  1590,  to  say  nothing  of  his  verses,  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  the  same  profession. 

In  his  account  of  this  writer  Orlandi  inserted  several  erro- 
neous epochs  of  his  life,  subsequently  cleared  up  by  Bianooni, 
who  fixes  that  of  his  loss  of  sight  about  1571,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  a^e.  Until  this  misfortune  he  had  continued 
to  cultivate  all  the  knowledge  he  could  derive  from  those 
times,  which  indeed  in  certain  branches  are  in  some  measure 
undervalued.  He  took  a  tour  through  Italy,  attaching  him- 
self to  polite  letters  and  to  the  sciences,  for  which  he  indulged 
such  an  enthusiasm,  in  his  ill-placed  ambition  to  appear  a 
philosopher,  astrologer,  and  mathematidan,  that  he  treated 
matters  even  the  most  obvious,  in  an  abstruse  and  often  fidse 
manner,  as  mistaken  as  the  principles  of  the  current  astrology 
itself.  This  defect  is  very  perceptible  in  his  larger  work, 
though  being  dispersed  scantily  here  and  there,  it  is  the  more 
easily  excused.  But  it  is  more  serious  in  his  compendium,  or 
*^  Idea  of  the  Temple  of  Painting,'*  where  it  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  point  of  view  truly  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Whilst 
engaged  in  teaching  an  art  which  consists  in  designing  and 
colouring  well,  he  flies  from  phinet  to  planet ;  to  each  of  the 
seven  painters,  whom  he  calls  principals,  he  assigns  one  of 
these  celestial  bodies,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  metab  to  cor- 
respond. Extravagant  as  this  idea  is,  he  gave  scope  to  still 
more  strange  fancies;  so  that  with  this  method,  combined 
with  a  most  fatiguing  prolixity,  and  the  want  of  an  exact 
index,  his  treatises  have  been  little  read.  It  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  re-model  this  work,  and  to  separate  the  fruit 
from  the  husk,  as  it  abounds  not  only  with  much  pleasing 
historical  information,  but  with  the  best  theories  of  art,  heard 
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from  the  lips  of  those  who  knew  both  Lionardo  and  Gauden- 
2io^  afl  well  as  with  excellent  obserrations  upon  the  practice 
of  the  best  masters,  and  much  critical  knowledge  relating  to 
the  mythology,  histoiy,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His 
rules  of  perspective  are  particularly  valuable.  They  were 
compiled  from  the  MSS.  of  Foppa,  of  Zenale,  of  Mantegna, 
and  of  Yinci  (Tratt  p.  264) ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has 
preserved  some  fragments  of  Bramantino,  who  was  extremely 
ingenious  in  this  art  (p.  276).  By  these  qualities,  united  to 
a  certain  ease  of  style,  not  so  agreeable  perhaps  as  that  of 
Tasari,  yet  not  so  mysterious  and  obscure  as  that  of  Znccaro, 
nor  so  mean  as  that  of  Boschini ;  the  treatise  of  Lomazzo  is 
deserving  of  attention,  even  from  confessed  masters,  and  of 
their  selection  of  some  of  the  best  chapters  for  the  benefit  of 
their  oldest  pupils.  I  know  of  no  other  better  adapted  to 
furnish  youthful  genius  with  fine  pictorie  ideas  on  eveiy 
theme,  none  more  likely  to  attach  him,  and  to  instruct  him  how 
to  treat  questions  upon  ancient  art,  none  that  displays  a  more 
extensive  aequaintanoe  with  the  human  heart — ^what  are  its 
passions,  ana  by  what  signs  they  are  manifested,  and  how 
they  assume  a  different  dress  in  different  countries,  with  their 
appropriate  limits ;  and  no  writer,  finally,  includes  in  a  single 
volume,  more  useful  precepts  for  the  formation  of  a  reflecting 
artist,  a  fine  reasoner,  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  Yinci,  at  once 
the  frither  of  the  Milanese  school,  and  I  may  add  of  pictorie 
philosophy,  which  consists  in  sound  reflection  upon  each 
branch  of  the  profession. 

None  of  Lomazao's  paintings  are  doubtful,  as  the  author 
has  celebrated  his  own  life  and  works  in  certain  verses,  com- 
posed, as  I  have  reason  to  think,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  hours 
wholly  passed  in  darkness,  and  which  he  entitled  ^^Grot- 
teschi."*     His  first  efforts,  as  in  all  instances,  are  feeble,  of 

*  Can  there  be  any  doubt  whether  he  was  blind  or  not,  when  he  wrote 
Hie  following  yenes  :— > 

Qoindi  Andai  a  Piaoenza,  et  m  fei 
Nd  refetorio  di  Sant'  Agostino 
La  facdata  con  tal  historia  piota. 
Da  Ionian  ervi  Piero  in  Orazione 
Che  vede  giu  dal  del  nn  gran  lenzuolo 
Scender  pkn  d'  animal  picdoli  e  grandi 
Oade  la  Qoadrageama  fa  introdotta,  &c 
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which  kind  k  hk  eopj  of  Yinoi's  Sapper,  ifUch  nay  %e 
ftt  the  Pace.     In  hk  o&enr  ire  tnee  ^e  hand  ef  a  maiter 
eager  to  pat  hk  nin.TiTnw  into  ezeeatioa,  and  f9h»  aneoeeds 
more  or  leas  happily.     One  of  the  moBt  foadaBMatal  of 
these  WM  to  oonaider  as  dangerMiB  <^e  imitnlion  of  otiker 
ajrikts,  whether  taken  from  paiatingB  or  engvwrings.      It 
k  contended  that  an  artist  ahoiild  aim  at  henontdag  origimd, 
fotming  the  whole  of  fak  oompofliiaon  in  kk  own  mind,  and 
oopyiag  the  indiTidnal  poitions  from  nataoe  and  from  traA. 
Thk  preoept,    first  deriTod   from    Qandeniio,  was  pnt  in 
force  both  bj  Lomaszo  and  others  of  hk  own  time.     In  hk 
pictnres  we  maj  alwajs  discover  some  origmai  traits^  as 
in  that  at  6.  Marco's,  where^  instead  of  putting  flie  keys  in 
the  hands  of  6.  Peter,  according  to  the  nsoal  cnstom,  he  re- 
presents the  Holy  Child  offering  them  to  him  in  a  pk^ul 
attitude.     Hk  novelty  appears  still  more  .comipieitoiis  m  lua 
large  histories,  sooh  as  his  Sacrifice  of  Melciinedeeli,  in  €ie 
Hl^ieuy  of  the  Paarione,  a  fnctnre  abonnding  witii  flgtaes^  in 
which  the  knowledge  dF  anatomy  k  equal  to  the  nordfy  of  -ihe 
drapery,  and  iJie  animation  of  the  eolonrs  to-that  ef  tiie  atti- 
tudes.    He  has  added  to  it  a  combat  in  the  distance,  w^  com- 
oeiyed,  and  in  good  penipectlye.  I  hayeseenno  other  paintiiig 
of  hk  that  displays  more  knowledge.     In  other  instances  he 
k  conftised  and  overicaded,  sometimes  also  extmyagant,  as  in 
that  grand  fresco  painted  for  the  refectory  of  B.  Agosdno  at  Pia- 
cenza,  or  as  it  is  called  of  the  Bocchettini,  whidi  represents  the 
subject  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast.     Thk  k  an  ideal  6asl  of 
meagre  meats,  where  the  sorexeigns  «re  eeen  in  different  GRBats 
(some  of  them  portraits  of  the  age),  with  lords  of  nnk^aasting 
at  a  splendid  banquet  of  fisii,  while  the  poor  are  deronring 
such  food  as  they  hare,  and  a  gree^man  k  struggling  with  a 
huge  mouthful  sticking  in  hk  throat  The  Lord  blesses  the  ta- 
ble, and  above  k  seen  the  sheet  which  was  shewn  in  a  vision  to 
8.  Peter.  It  k  a  grand  picture,  calculated  to  surprise  the  eye  by 
the  exactness  with  which  the  partkular  parts  are  copied  irom 
nature,  and  with  a  delicacy  that  'Gimpeno  asserts  was  un- 
equalled even  by  Lomasso  in  the  works  he  executed  at  Milan. 
But  it  is  not  happy  as  a  whole ;  the  canvas  k  too  full,  and  there 
k  a  mixture  of  sacred  and  buriesque  subjects,  from  scripture 
and  from  the  tavern,  that  cannot  be  xeoonctted  or  improved. 
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giTeB  iiie  nuoeB  cf  tw»  IGkiiese  as  liis  fmils, 
C^isto&ro  Ciooim  and  Ambrogie  Figiiw.  He  «oiild  not  long 
bare  a£brded  ihem  lua  instnitidonay  m  «t  tke  period  when  fa6 
irzole  his  Tzesiiae^  being  tiien  Uind,  thej  were  both  still  in 
eeriy  jonth*  He  eoBUMiMLB  theai  ler  their  poitfuts,  and  the 
jfint  wovld  appear  never  to  haTe  been  an  aUe  «ompoeer» 
having  left»  perhape,  no  other  pieces  in  pnUie,  ezeept  his  his- 
tories of  a.  Odstof oBOy  at  8.  Y ittore  al  Oorpo,  1^  no  means 
ezdeUeBit  Eigino  sooeeeded  no  less  admifably  in  portraits, 
which  he  painted  also  for  prineesy  with  hi^h  oonmendation 
from  the  Cav.  Marino,  than  in  large  eompositioBBahnost  always 
eixeciited  in  oil,  and  more  distingnished  by  the  ezeellence  than 
by  the  namher  of  &e  figures.  Some  of  his  pietnree,  as  hia 
S.  Ambiogio,atB.£nstoigio,orhisS.Hatteo,at8.Bal&ello, 
thoBgh  psesenting  few  fignree^  £ul  not  to  please  by  the  gran- 
deur of  chaoeter  ezfoessed  in  the  &oes  of  those  ssiats ;  nor 
has  any  other  artist  of  Milan  approached  in  this  art  nearer  to 
Gaudeoiioi  who  left  soeh  noUe  examples  in  his  &  Girolamo  and 
S.  Paolo.  In  worioB  of  a  larger  scale,  sadb  as  his  Assumption 
of  8.  Fedele,  and  the  venr  elegant  Coneeaone  at  8.  Antonio, 
he  also  excels.  His  method  is  described  by  his  precej»tor,  in 
his  Treatise  (p.  438).  He  proposed  for  his  imitation  the 
lights  and  the  accuracy  of  Lionardo,  the  dignity  of  Balfiiftllo, 
Correggio's  colouring,  and  the  outlines  of  Michelangelo.  Of 
the  hut  in  particnlar  he  was  one  of  the  most  soccesrfnl  imita* 
tors  in  his  designs,  which  are  consequently  in  the  highest 
repute ;  but  independent  of  which  he  is  little  known,  eitfisr  in 
collections  or  in  histoi^,  farther  thanMilan.*  This  artist  must 
not  be  mistaken  fer  Girolamo  Figino^  Ids  contemporaiy,  a  very 
able  painter,  and  an  exact  miniaturist,  if  we  are  to  credit 
Morigia.  There  is  also  ranked,  among  Lomauo's  disciples,  a 
Pietro  Martire  Stresi,  who  acquired  some  reputation  by  his 
cofues  from  Baffaello. 

The  other  biandbi  of  Gaudenzio's  school,  before  mentioned^ 
sprung  from  Bernardino  Lanini  of  Yercelli,  who  there  pro- 
duced some  excellent  early  imitations  of  the  style  of  Gaudenzio, 

*  In  hU  later  works*  in  order  to  exhibit  his  skill  is  tnatomy,  he  gave 
in  to  mannerism,  which  rendered  him  hard  in  his  igwes,  and  laasvid  ia 
ooloarins.  Man  j  pictures  by  hfis  hand  hsve  been  elsewhere  altribnted  to 
Midielangelo.— A. 
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liie  maflter.  At  S.  Giuliano  there  is  a  PieU,  witk  the  dsto  oC 
15479  which  might  be  aeoribed  to  Gandeiuio,  had  not  tlia 
name  of  Bernardiiio  beai  affixed.  It  is  the  same  with  his 
other  pictures,  executed  at  his  natire  place,  when  still  jcmag^ 
and  perhaps  the  chief  distmctioii  consists  in  his  inferior  aoeo- 
laoj  of  design,  and  less  force  of  chiaroscuro.  At  a  riper  age 
he  painted  with  more  fteedom,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  manner 
of  the  naturalists,  ranking  among  the  first  in  Milan.  He  had 
a  very  livel j  genius  both  for  conceiving  and  executing,  and 
adapted  like  that  of  Ferrari  for  noble  histories.  The  one  of 
8.  Catherine,  in  the  church  of  that  name,  near  S.  Celso,  is 
greatly  celebiated,  and  the  more  so,  from  what  Louazzo*  has 
said  of  it)  being  full  of  pictorio  i^irit  in  the  features  and  ^e 
attitudes,  with  colouring  like  Titian's,  and  embned  with  graee, 
no  less  in  the  fkoe  of  the  saint,  which  purtakes  of  Ghiido,  than 
in  the  choir  of  angels,  which  rivals  those  of  Ghuidenzio.  If 
there  be  any  portion  deficient,  it  is  in  the  want  of  more  caxe 
in  arran^nff  his  drapeiy.  He  was  much  employed  both  for 
the  city  and  the  state,  particularly  at  the  cathedral  of  Novata, 
where  he  painted  his  Sibyllo,  and  his  Padre  Etemo,  so  greatly 
admired  by  Lomazso ;  besides  several  histories  <^  the  Vii^gin, 
which  though  now  deprived  of  their  colour,  still  attract  us  by 
the  spirit  and  clearness  of  the  design.  He  was  sometimes 
fond  of  displaying  the  mannw  of  Vinci,  as  in  his  picture  of  the 
Patient  Christ,  between  two  angels,  painted  for  the  church  of 
Ambrogio ;  so  complete  in  every  part,  so  beautiful  and  devo- 
tional, combined  with  so  fine  a  Kliei^  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of 
theanoBt  excellent  productions  that  adorn  that  diurch.t 

Bernardino  had  two  brothers,  not  known  beyond  VeFoelli ; 
Gaudenzio,  of  whom  there  is  said  to  be  an  altar-piece  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Padri  Bamabiti,  representing  the  Vii^n  be» 
tween  various  saints ;  and  his  second  brother  Girdamo,  firom 
whose  hand  I  have  seen  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  belonging 
to  a  private  individual.     Both  display  some  distant  resem- 

*  This  S.  Catherine  it  not  now  at  S.  Celao,  bat  m  the  oratory  annend 
to  S.  Naztaro,  and  in  deiigin  and  colouring  is  equal  to  Gandeniio.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  are  equally  beautiful  specimena  of  hia  flnewoa^ 
which  are  highly  eattmated.— A. 

t  Let  ufl  rathor  prise  a  mw  of  his  Baptism  of  Christ,  a  painting  m 
ofl,  now  in  the  I.  R.  Finacoteca.-^. 
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Uaaee  to  Bernardino  in  the  natonl  ezpreanon  of  the  ooante- 
naaces^the  former  abo  in  the  force  of  his  colonring,  though  alike 
greatly  inferior  in  design.  Three  otfaerGioYononi,  snhseqnent  to 
Girolamo,  flourished  about  the  period  of  Lanini,  whose  names 
were  Paolo^  Batista,  and  Crinseppe;  the  last  became  an  excellent 
portrait-painter.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Lanini,  two  of 
whose  sons-in-law  weiie  likewise  good  artists ;  Soleri,  whom  I 
reserve  for  the  school  of  Piedmont,  and  Gio.  Martino  Casa,  a 
Batiye  of  Yeroell],  who  resided,  however,  at  Milan,  whence  I 
obtained  my  information.  Perhaps  the  last  in  the  list  of  this 
school  was  V icolungo  di  YeroellL  In  a  private  house  at  that 
jibfOOy  I  saw  his  Supper  of  Belshaxmr,  tolerably  well  coloured, 
abounding  with  figures,  extravagant  drapery,  poor  ideas,  and 
no  way  calculated  to  surprise,  except  hy  exliibiting  the  suc- 
cessors of  Raffaello  reduced  thus  gradually  to  so  mean  a  state. 
Good  landscape  painters  were  not  wanting  in  this  happy 
epoch  in  Mibin,  particularly  in  the  school  of  Bemazzano, 
their  productions  appearing  in  several  ooUections,  though  tlieir 
names  are  unknown.  To  this  list  perhaps  belongs  the  Fran- 
eeeoo  Yicentino,  a  Milanese  so  much  commended  by  Lomazzo, 
who,  in  a  landscape,  succeeded  even  in  shewing  the  dust 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  He  was  also  a  good  figure-painter, 
4>i  which  a  few  fine  specimens  remain  at  the  Grazie  and  other 
churches.  Some  ornamental  painters  and  of  grotesques  we 
have  already  noticed,  to  which  list  we  may  add  Anrelio  Buso, 
mentioned  with  praise  among  the  native  Yenetian  artists,  and 
here  again  justly  recorded  for  his  labours.  Yinoenzio  Laviz- 
zario^  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  may  be  esteemed  the 
Titian  of  the  Milanese,  to  whose  name  we  may  unite  that  of 
Oio.  da  Monte  of  Crema,  treated  in  the  preoemng  book  and 
deserving  of  repetition  here.  Along  with  him  flourished 
Giuseppe  Arcimboldi,  selected  for  his  skill  in  portrait,  as  the 
court- painter  of  Maximilian  II.,  in  which  office  he  continued 
also  under  the  Emperor  Rodolph.  Both  these  artists  were 
much  celebxated  for  those  capricci,  or  fJEUicy-pieces,  which 
afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  At  a  distance  they  appeared 
io  be  figures  of  men  and  women ;  but  on  a  nearer  view 
the  Flora  disappeared  in  a  heap  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
the  Yertumnus  was  metamorphosed  into  a  composition  of 
fruits  and  foliage.     Nor  did  these  feuiciful  artists  confine 
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iksamAvm  to  nbjaeis  tftken  frMn  anoient  Cibia ;  diej  ftM«d 
•then  ia  wfaioh  they  poetieall j  introdooed  Tuioiu  peraonali- 
eatiooi.  The  f onner  even  lepveeented  Onttna,  with  her  heed 
and  limbe  eempoeed  only  of  pote  and  pane  asd  eilher  IdteheB 
ateneik;  while  the  bitter,  idio  aeqniied  great  <»edit  fiom 
tibeae  etsaiige  inrentioBfl,  pxodueed  a  pietore  of  Agvioaltaie, 
oonaifltiiig  <i  fpadee,  plooghe,  and  wyibimy  with  otihsr  af^iio- 
ptiale  inplements. 

We  hare  lastly  te  seeord  an  act  eonneeted  wMi  the  inferior 
bnuicheB  of  patatiagy  eoaeoely  notioed  by  me  in  any  other 
pkce,  beingv  iadeeiC  paipoaely  tesenred  for  the  Milaaeee 
aehool,  wheve  it  nore  partisdariy  floariehed.  Tfaie  ie  the  art 
of  embmideringy  not  oMzely  flowen  and  foliage,  bat  exfteaeiTe 
bietoiy  and  figaie^pieoeB.  It  had  oontinaed  from  the  time  oi 
the  Romana  in  Italy,  and  them  is  a  reiy  ▼aiaaUe  speoinMa 
xemamiag  in  the  BO->caUed  Oawiln  Dittica,  at  the  Haeeo  di 
Clame  at  Ravenna,  or  mom  properly  eoaie  etr^  of  it  broeaded* 
with  gcdd,  en  whioh,  in  needlework,  appear  the  portmite  of 
Zeaoae,  Moatano,  aad  other  saaathr  bisbope.  It  is  a  men- 
meat  of  the  sixth  eeatozy,  aad  has  oeea  deseribed  by  the  Ab. 
Sarti,  and  afterwards  by  Moasig.  DioaisL  The aamecoetom  of 
embroidering  samed  wdis  with  figores  weald  appev,  fiom  tbe 
anoient  pictacei,  te  have  ooatiniied  dariag  the  dark  ages,  aad 
there  are  yet  some  relios  to  be  seea  ia  eome  of  oar  sacrieties. 
The  most  eatim  are  at  S.  Niooolo  OoUegiata  in  FafariacM, 
eonsistiag  of  a  priest's  eope^  with  figaies  of  apostles  aad 
different  saiats ;  and  a  vestment  with  mysteries  of  the  passiea, 
worked  in  embroidery,  widi  the  dry  anl  ooarse  design  of  tbe 
foorteenth  eentnry.  In  Yasui  we  find  freqnent  meatioa  of 
this  art ;  aad,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aaeients,  he  pveseate  aa 
widi  many  names  greatly  dietingvished  in  it  ia  more  caitivated 
ages ;  saeb  as  Paolo  da  Yerona,  aad  one  Niooolo  Yeneriane, 
who  being  in  the  serviee  of  the  Priaee  Doria,  at  OeBo% 
introdaeed  Peria  del  Yaga  at  that  oeart,  as  well  as  Aatonio 
Vbertini,  a  Florentine,  to  whom  are  alladed  aader  bis  owa 
•ehooL 

Lomaoo  traces  the  aoconat  of  tiie  Milanese  from  the  earliest 
period.  Lnca  Sdbiavone,  be  observes,  earned  this  branch  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  oommnnieated  it  to  Girolamo  Delfi- 
aene^  who  flourished  in  the  times  of  the  last  Duke  Sfona, 
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whoae  portrait  he  executed  in  embroidery,  besides  several 
large  works,  among  which  is  the  life  of  our  Lady,  worked  for 
the  Cardinal  Baiosa.  This  skill  became  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  Sdpione,  the  son  of  Girolamo,  was  eqiutlly  dls* 
tingnished.  His  chases  of  different  animals  were  in  great 
request  for  royal  cabinets,  a  number  of  them  being  collected 
by  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  £i^sh  king  Henry.  Marcan- 
tonio^  son  of  Scipione,  followed  the  genius  of  the  fiunily,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Lomazzo  in  1591  as  a  youth  of  great  promise. 
This  writer  has  also  praised  for  her  skiU  in  S^  same  Hne, 
Caterina  Cantona,  a  noble  Milanese  lady,  and  ins  omitted 
the  name  of  Pellegrini,  the  Minerya  of  her  time,  only  perhaps 
because  she  had  then  hardly  beeome  eelel»ated.  Other  indi- 
▼iduak  of  this  house  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  artists. 
Andrea^  who  painted  in  the  choir  of  S.  Oirobmo,  and  a 
Pellegzkia^  his  oonmn,  oelebrMted  in  ihe  history  of  Palomiso 
for  his  prodnotions  in  the  Esmuial,  and  being  both  aichiteot 
and  painter  to  the  royal  court  The  hdy  of  whom  I  write^ 
bow  far  rehxted  to  them  I  know  nut,  deroted  herself  whoUyto 
her  needle,  and  by  her  hand  were  emlnoidered  ihe  great 
pallinm  (▼esftment)  and  other  sacred  lumiiuxe,  stiU  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  ealiiedxal,  and  exhftitedio  strangeta 
with  other  curious  epecimens  of  ancient  leanung^  and  the  arts. 
In  the  Guide  for  1788,  she  is  called  Antcmia,  and  in  that  for 
1787  Lodovica^  unless,  indeed,  they  were  two  difeient  per- 
sons. In  the  foUowing  age  Bosehini  mentioned,  with  high 
commendation,  the  unriva&ed  Dorothea  Aromatari,  who,  he 
adds,  produced  with  her  needle  all  ihose  beauties  which  the 
finest  and  most  dilijgent  artists  exhibited  with  iheir  pencil. 
To  hers  he  unites  with  praise  the  names  of  some  other  female 
embroiderers  of  tiie  a^e;  and  we,  in  jnentioning  ihaA  oi 
Arcaogela  Paladini,  had  oooasion  to  commend  her  paintings 
and  her  needlework  at  the  same  time. 
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EPOCH    III. 


The  Procaeeini  and  other  Foreign  and  Native  Artists  estaUish  a  nev 
Academy,  with  new  styles,  in  the  dty  and  state  of  Milan. 

The  two  series  which  we  have  hitherto  described  haye  grada- 
ally  brought  us  towards  the  serenteenth  century,  when  there 
scuroely  remained  a  trace  either  of  the  Vinci  or  Gaadenxio 
manner.   This  arose  from  their  latest  sacoessors,  who  adopted, 
more  or  less,  those  new  manners  which  were  gradnally  intro- 
duced into  Milan  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  stj^e.     As 
early  as  the  time  of  Oandenzio  appeared  in  that  city  the 
Coronation  of  Thorns,  painted  by  Titian,  which  was  so  greatly 
admired  that  several  of  his  pupils  came  to  establish  themselves 
there,  besides  other  foreigners.     Some  unfortunate  circum- 
stances also  occurred;  particularly  the  plague,  which  more 
than  once,  in  the  same  century,  desolated  the  state,  and  which 
sweeping  off  native  artists,  opened  the  way  to  strangers  who 
succeeded  to  their  commissions.    Hence  Lomaszo,  at  the  dose 
•of  his  Tempio,  only  commends  three  among  the  Milanese 
£gnre-painters,  who  then  flourished,  Luini,   Qnocohi,   and 
Duchino^  the   rest  being  all   foreigners.     The  attachment 
shewn  by  sevend  noble  families  to  the  arts,  conduced  to 
invite  them  thither,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Borromea, 
which  presented  to  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  their  country 
two  distinguished  prelates,  Cardinal  Carlo,  who  added  to  the 
number  of  saints  at  the  altar,  and  Federigo,  who  nearly 
attained  the  same  honours.     Both  were  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  of  religion ;  they  were  simple  in  private,  but  splendid 
and  liberal  in  public.     Out  of  their  economy  they  dotbed  and 
fed  numbers  of  ciUsens,  and  promoted  the  dignify  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  their  countty.     They  erected  and  restored 
many  noble  edifices^  and  decorated  with  pointings  a  hi  greater 
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number  both  in  and  beyond  the  city,  insomnch  as  to  make  it 
observed  that  Milan  was  no  less  indebted  to  the  Borromei 
than  Florence  to  her  Medici,  or  Mantna  to  her  Gonzaghi. 
The  Car.  Federigo,  who  received  his  education  first  at 
Bologna,  then  at  Rome,  not  only  possessed  a  decided  incli- 
nation but  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  he  also  enjoyed  a 
longer  and  more  tranquil  pontificate  than  Carlo,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  afford  them  superior  patronage.  Not  satisfied 
with  employing  the  ablest  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
in  public  works,  he  rekindled,  as  it  were,  the  spark  that  yet 
survived  of  Yinci's  academy,  instituting,  with  much  care  and 
expense,  a  new  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  He  provided  it 
with  schools,  with  casts,  and  a  very  choice  picture-gallery,* 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  students,  taking  advantage  of  the 
plan  and  rules  of  the  Roman  academy,  foundeid  a  few  years 
before  with  his  co-operation.  The  grand  colossal  figure  of 
S.  Carlo  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  new  school  and  on  its 
founder,  being  executed  in  bronse  from  the  design  of  Cerani, 
and  exhibited  at  Arena,  the  place  where  the  saint  was  bom ; 
a  statue  fourteen  times  the  height  of  the  human  figure,  and 
vieing  with  the  grandest  productions  of  Greek  or  Egyptian 
statuary.  In  painting,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  the  new 
is  not  equal  to  the  ancient  school,  though  by  no  means 
deficient  in  fine  artists,  as  we  shall  shew.  Meanwhile  we 
must  resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  and  explain  how  the 
Milanese,  being  reduced  to  very  few  artists,  while  painters 
were  much  in  request  for  the  ornament  of  churches  and  other 
public  edifices,  greatly  on  the  increase,  were  superseded  by 
foreign  artists,  such  as  the  Campi,  the  Semini,  the  Procaccini, 

*  He  waft  one  of  the  fint  m  Italy  who  collected  paintings  of  the 
Flemiah  school,  which  was  then  fast  rising  into  reputation.  His  agree- 
ment with  Gio.  Brenghei  still  exists,  who  painted  for  the  academic  ool- 
lection  at  Milan  tiie  Four  Elements,  pictures  very  often  repeated,  of 
which  copies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence,  in  the  Melsi 
collection  at  Milan,  and  in  sereral  at  Rome.  The  artist,  who  had  great 
skill  in  drawing  flowers,  fruits,  herbs,  birds,  and  animals,  of  which  ho 
formed  copious  and  beautiful  compositions,  diipplayed  a  grand  variety  in 
these,  and  was  no  less  admirable  in  his  high  finish,  in  the  deamess  of  his 
colours,  and  in  other  qualities  which  acquired  him  the  esteem  of  the 
greatest  artists,  among  whom  Rubens  was  one  who  availed  himself  of  hl» 
talents  for  landscape,  which  he  introduced  into  his  own  pictures. 
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and  the  Nnroloiii,  who  nteodootd  nem-  s^lea,  whit&  oAhs 
were  senght  out  in  fweign  pafta  hy  sone  of  tfae  citiaBOft  ef 
Milaii,  pftrticiikrlj  by  Cemio  «ia  hj  Moraoone.  Thtn 
became  the  inatnictoxa  of  almoat  att  Hie  Milnaaae  jooHi,  and 
of  the  staite ;  these  ooameneng  their  lafcowa  about  1570^, 
which  thej  eontamed  miAil  after  1600,  at  lengtli  voae  ao  aop^ 
Tior  to  liie  aaeient  aAoolB^  not  00  mudi  in  aaosdneBa  of  taats 
and  maadme^  aa  in  iAm  muaaity  of  tfa^  coloius,  aa  gxadnallj 
to  eztingaiidk  dieni.  Nor  did  they  oolj  aon  at  teaohing  new 
atylea;  aenie  of  them  bepaa  to  tnait  them  with  so  mneh  haste 
aa  to  fitll  into  mnmenaBi,  from  whieh  period  their  adiool 
began  to  dedine  aadappeaied  to  ha^me  adopted  aa  a  maxim  to 
praise  the  theoiy  olthe  aadenis^  and  to  pia«stifie  tho  haste  of 
the  modenM.     Bat  let  na  vetam  to  emr  sobjeet 

I  mentioned,  mt  fiir  baek,  in  tvsadng  ^Titian's  disciples^ 
the  DHnes  of  CaSiato  da  Lodi  and  Gio.  da  Moate,  and  I  hare 
here  to  add  that  of  Simone  Petenaso  or  Preteraiano,  whei^ 
on  his  Pieth,  at  &  Vedcks  inaeribed  himaelf  Ttftoiii  Dimipu^ 
Ium;  and  his  dose  indtadon  seema  to  eoafirm  its  truth.  He 
prodnoed  also  w^rka  in  freseo,  and  partienlarlj  at  S.  Bamaba 
serenil  histonea  of  St  Paol.  He  there  i^^peais  to  haveaimed 
at  nniting  the  eoEpression,  the  fereshortening,  and  the  per^ec- 
ti^e  of  t£»  Milaiiese,  to  the  edonriag  of  the  Venetian  artists; 
noble  woiin,  if  Ihey  were  thoionghly  oorreet ;  and  if  the 
author  had  been  aa  ezodlent  in  fireseo  as  in  oil-painting. 
From  Yeniee,  or  rather  from  its  senate,  we  traoe  the  name 
of.Cesaie  Daadolo,  who  wMit  to  settle  at  Hihui,  and  whose 
paintings  ad(»n  varions  palaees,  esteemed  no  less  £ov  their  art 
than  on  aooeont  of  the  rank  of  the  noble  artist 

The  Gampi  were  among  the  most  eager  to  establish  them- 
adres  at  Milan,  where  they  were  mnch  employed,  and  Bernar- 
dino more  than  the  rest.  He  pamted,  likewise,  in  the  adja- 
cent dties,  and  it  was  at  that  period  that  he  eomideted  for 
the  Certosa^  at  Pavia,  the  before-mentioBed  aMar-pieoe  of 
Andrea  Sohm,  which,  remaining  unfinished  at  his  dei^  was^ 
after  the  lapee  of  many  yeairs,  completed  in  the  same  style  bv 
Bernardino,  00  aa  to  appear  whdly  from  the  aaoM  hand, 
Unable  alone  to  deq>atch  his  commissionfl^  he  had  his  cartoons 
coloured  by  his  pupUs,  who  became,  like  their  master,  aoeiaate^ 
predse,  and  worthy  of  the  cMnmendations  bestowed  upon 
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them  by  Lomasza.  One  of  these  wae  Oimieppe  Meda,  both 
painter  and  aiohiteet,  who  x^presented  npon  an  oz^gan,  in  the 
Metropolitana,  the  figare  of  Darid  seen  playing  before  the 
ark.  This  work  is  eited  by  Orlandi,  nader  Sie  name  of 
Oarlo  Meda,  who,  perhi^ps  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  the 
preceding^  and  who,  as  stated  in  the  dieticmaiy,  appeais 
younger.  Few  of  his  other  pietozes  aie  to  be  seen,  as  is 
observed  by  Seannelli.  Anothes  was  DaaieUo  Gaaio,  of 
Milan,  who  beeame  a  landseiqse  painter  of  gnat  merit ;  per- 
haps a  brother,  or  other  relation  of  the  same  Bidollo  Cunio, 
who  is  met  with  in  several  Milanese  coUeetionfl^  and  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  his  design.  The  third  was  Casio  Urbini 
da  Crema^  one  of  the  least  eelebrated  bat  most  deserving 
artists  of  his  age,  and  one  whom  we  have  eommemoraled 
elsewhere.  Lamo  observes^  that  Bernardino  had  a  vast  noa^ 
ber  of  scholars  and  assistants,  and  from  his  aoeoaBt,  we  a«B 
here  enabled  to  add  ih»  names  of  Andrea  da  Y iadaaa,  Oiul*- 
ano  or  Ginlio  do'  Oai»taai,  of  IxmK,  and  An^ea  MnrKaao,  of 
Pkria.  Perhaps,  also^  Aadx«a  Pellini  belongs  to  this  list, 
who,  though  unknown  in  his  native  city  of  Oienona^  is  eele>- 
brated  at  Mihm  lor  Us  Desoeut  from  the  Gross,  placed  at 
S.  Enstoigio,  in  15^5. 

Of  a  h^  date,  appeared  at  Milan  the  two  Semin],  horn 
Genoa ;  both  of  whom  were  much  employed^  and  bodi  da»- 
oiples  of  the  Roman  more  than  any  other  style.  CHtavio^  the 
eldest,  instmeted  Paol  Camillo  Landriani,  called  II  Dachino, 
who  was  justly  praised  iu  the  Tempio  of  Lomasso  as  a  yonfli 
of  the  greatest  prombor  He  subseq[nently  produced  a  number 
of  ahar-pieoes,  among  which  was  a  Nativity  at  Si  Ambrogio^ 
in  which,  to  the  design  and  elegance  ef  his  master,  he  unites 
perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  softness.  The  professors  hitherto 
described  do  not  readi  the  era  of  the  art's  dedine^  except, 
possibly,  in  their  extreme  old  age ;  insomuch  as  to  be  f nUy 
worthy  of  the  piaiss  I  bestow. 

The  artists,  howevei^  who  more  particulariy  employed  them* 
selves  in  paintiDg  and  teaching  at  Milan  during  tlus  period, 
were  the  Procaeeini  of  Bolqgna.  Though  not  mentioned  by 
Lomasso  in  his  Treatise,  in  the  year  1 5M,  th^  are  alterwasd% 
in  1590,  recorded  with  mueh  honomr  in  hiisTempio ;  so  that  we 
may  infer  that  they  beeame  eelefamted  daring  the  interveBi^g 
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period  at  Hilan,  where  they  alterwarda  establiskedthemBelTee  in 
1 609.  Eroole  ib  at  the  head  of  this  family,  whom  Orlaadi^feUow- 
ingMalTBUBiayTeprefientein  a  militarymanneT,  as  having  lost  the 
field  at  Bologna^  where  he  conld  no  longer  *^  make  head  against 
the  Samaoohini^the  Oesi,  the  Sabhatiniythe  PasHurotti,  theFon- 
tana,  the  Caiaooi,  though  he  afterwards  enoonntered  the  Figini, 
the  Lnini,  the  Gerani,  and  the  Moiazsoni,  at  Milan."  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  verify  such  an  assertion.  Eroole  was  bom  in 
15S0,  asl  gathered  fromaMS.  of  P.  Beeta,in.theA]iibrosiaa 
library  ;  and  in  1590,  when  the  ""  Temple  of  Painting"  first 
issned  fi^m  the  press,  he  was  very  old,  nor  did  he  ever  exhibit 
any  of  his  pictures  in  pablic  at  Milan,  so  that  Lomauo  ought 
to  have  soi^t  subjects  for  oommendaiion  of  him  from  Farma^ 
and  more  particularly  Bologna.  Many  of  his  works  still  re- 
main there,  from  which  we  may  decide  whetiier  Malvasia  and 
Baldinucd  had  more  reason  to  represent  him  as  an  artist  of 
mediocrity,  or  Lomauso  to  entitle  him  a  very  sucoessfol  imi- 
tator of  the  great  Correggio's  colouriog,  as  well  as  of  his  grace 
and  beauty.  In  my  own  opinion  he  appears  somewhat  minute 
in  design,  and  feeble  in  his  colouring,  resembling  the  tone  of 
the  Florentines ;  a  thing  so  common  among  his  contemporari^ 
that  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  made  a  peculiar  reproach  to 
him.  For  the  rest  he  is  more  pleasing,  accurate,  and  exact, 
than  most  artists  of  his  age ;  and  possibly  his  over-diligence 
acted  as  an  obstacle  to  him  in  a  city  where  the  rt^id  Fontana 
bore  the  chief  sway.  But  this  quality,  besides  exempting  him 
from  the  mannerism  then  be^nning  to  prevail,  rendered  him 
an  excellent  preceptor  ;  whose  principal  duty  is  found  to  con- 
sist in  checking  the  impatience  of  young  artists,  and  accustom- 
ing them  to  precision  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Thus  many 
excellent  pupib  sprung  from  his  simool,  such  as  Samacchlni, 
Sabbatini,  and  Bertoia.  He  instructed  also  his  three  sons, 
Camillo^  Qiulio  Cesare,  and  Carlo  Antonio,  from  which  htst 
sprung  Ercole  the  younger ;  all  masters  of  young  Milanese 
artists,  and  of  whom  it  will  be  our  business  to  treat  in  suc- 
cession. 

Camillo  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  was  known  to 
Lomazzo,  who  describes  him  as  an  artist  distinguished  both  for 
his  design  and  his  colouring.  He  received  his  first  instructions 
from  his  fifcther,  and  often  displays  a  resemblance  in  his  heads, 
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and  in  ilie  diatiibiition  of  lia  tinte  ;  Ibongbt  wbore  he  painted 
with  oare»  he  both  wanned  and  bioke  them,  as  well  as  emplojed 
the  middle  ooloiua»  in  a  snperior  manner.  He  studied  other 
8cho(^  and  if  we  are  to  heUeve  acnne  of  his  biographers,  he 
practised  at  Rome  from  the  models  of  Ba&ello  and  Michel- 
angelo, besides  being  pasdonatelj  deroted  to  the  heads  of 
Pannigianino^  an  imitati<m  of  which  is  perceptible  in  all  his 
works.  He  possessed  wonderful  feeility  boUi  in  conception 
and  execution ;  added  to  nature,  beauty  and  q>irit,  always 
attractive  to  the  eye,  though  they  do  not  always  satisfy  the 
judgment  Nor  is  this  surprising,  as  he  early  threw  off  the 
jeign  of  paternal  instruction,  and  executed  works  enough  to 
have  employed  ten  artists  at  Bologna,  at  Bayenna,  Beggio,  Pia- 
oenxa,Payia,  and  Genoa.  He  was  by  many  called  the  Yasari, 
and  the  Zuccaro  of  Lombardy ;  although,  to  say  truth,  he  sur- 
passes them  in  sweetness  of  style  and  of  colours.  He  was  parti- 
cularly engaged  at  Milan,  a  city  which  boasts  some  of  his  best 
productions,  by  which  he  obtained  reputation  there ;  and  many 
of  his  worst,  Vith  which  he  satisfied  those  who  yalued  his 
name.  Of  his  earliest  works  there,  and  the  most  free  from 
mannerism,  are  those  adorning  the  exterior  of  the  orsan  at  the 
Metropolitana,  along  with  various  mysteries  of  our  Lady,  and 
two  histories  of  David  playing  upon  his  harp ;  ^  described 
very  minutely  by  Malvasia.  But  he  produced  nothing  in 
Milan  equal  to  his  Judgment  at  S.  Procol  di  Reggio,  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fresco  in  all  Lombardy ;  and 
to  his  S.  Bocoo  among  the  sick  and  dying  of  the  plague,  a 
picture  that  intimidated  Annibal  Caracci,  when  he  had  to  paint 
a  companion  for  it  ^see  Malvaaa,  p.  466).  The  pictures  pro- 
duced byOamillo,  in  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza,  where  the 
duke  of  Parma  had  placed  him  in  competition  with  Lodovico 
Caracci,  whose  genius  was  then  mature,  are  well  and  carefully 
executed.  He  there  represented  our  Lady  crowned  Queen  of 
the  Universe  by  the  Almighty,  surrounded  with  a  very  full 
choir  of  angels,  in  whose  forms  he  displayed  the  most  finished 
beauty.  It  was  ihe  part  of  Lodovico  to  represent  other  angels 
around ;  and  opposite  to  the  Coronation  the  Padri  del  Limbo. 
The  first  occupied  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  tribune; 
though  both  then  and  now  he  was  esteemed  by  spectators  the 
least  worthy  of  the  two.     However  advantageoiwly  he  there 
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tppMm,  Mid  ealitled  to.tli«  afflMao^  ol  CtoniUBo  aad  othv 
IntoiiaiiB,  •»  well  as  twralkn,  b»  «l>  tiM  bmm  Ham  Iimm  t 
pwtiom  of  Us  oonseqiMiioe  at  th««ad&olGaao%  v&o^bj  tbe 
Bovelt^r  <^  lua  ideas,  the  aatund:  exfieanen  of  his  eoaatwuMes, 
of  his  attHudee,  and  ef  Im  isymi^U^  eapeoially  m  Htsam  aiifdi 
opposed  to  the  move  eommon  ooBosptSAna  of  his  oval,  la^ka 
the  monotonyaad  wvaknesBof  Piocaoeim  the  mesa  MmadkaUs. 
Caamod's  sopeiior  digoi^  likewisQ^in  his  figoes  of  the  paskri- 
aidba,  thiews  that  of  CamiUe's  Kyinitj  intv  ihmdmim,  Thaj 
also  esBeated  fleme  histonea  oi  the  Madonws  pfaieed  cpyitt 
each  other;  and  alaiost  hearing  the  same  pieporlMiaa  we 
have  already  BMntiened*  But  as  the  Oaiaoei  wave  fiaar,  Fio- 
caeoini  for  the  laoet  part  triamphed  ofer  his  eempetflerfc  He 
is  even  now  w^  leoeiTed  in  the  eelleefaoBa  ef  the-gnai^  aad 
our  own  prinoe  has  reeentij  obtained  one  of  his  AiwaiH|i<ienti) 
with  Apostles  safvoonding  the  tombef  Josas,  a  pistaw  fatt  of 
variety,  and  in  a  grand  manner. 

GKolio  Gesaxe,  the  heat  ef  tiie  Pirooaeeitti,,  at  ffiost  ^bvoted 
himself  to  sonlptnxe  with  soeeooo^  eohseqaentiiy  ailaehwig  hoa- 
self  to  painting,  as  to  a  less  khorioas  and  moie  phawin^  ait^ 
He  £reqaented  the  Caiacei  Aoademy  at  Belogmkr  and  it  is 
said,  that  taking  offenoe  at  some  saluioal  ohseralioBB  of 
Annibal's,  he  atniek,  and  even  woonded  Mm.  ffis  Kraneh 
Inographw  states  CKoKo's  birth  to  haive'  oeeimed  in  1548, 
though  he  postpones  this  quarrel  nntfl  16M,Jn  whii^  year 
thePiooaceinieBtAblifihed  themselves  at  Mikn.  ftmnsthttre 
eooamd^  howevei^  mudi  eariier,  as  in  1^^  Gialie  wvs  a 
renowned  paxnter,  while  Annibal  was  in  his  ^BBoMae^  €Kv]io 
Oesaie's  studies  were  direeted  to  the  modebef  Conraggio^  and 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  no  one  appxeaehed  nearer  to 
tiie  grand  style  of  that  artist.  In*  his  small  pietmns,  with  few 
figures,  m  which  imitation  is  more  easy,  he  has  often  been 
mistaken  fer  his  original^  thou^  his  eleganee  cannot  boass 
tiie  same  clear  and  native  tone,  nor  his  omnjar  the*  same  ri^ 
and  vigorous  handling.  One  of  his  Madonnas^  ast  S.  Lnigi 
do*  F^raneesi,  at  Borne,  was^  in  fi»ct,  engnved  not  long  amee 
for  a  work  of  Allegri,  by  an  ecMdlent  artist ;  aad  there  are 
other  equally  Sue  imitations  in  l^e  BanvitaB  Paboe,  in 
Parma;  in  that  of  the  Oaieghi,  in  Genoa,  and  other  pboes. 
Among   his   numerous   ahar-pieoes,  the  one  I  hate  seen^ 


w1u€n  Jtoplky^  BHwt  Ox  tli0  OuuBg^io  namMsr^  is  sift  B.  JkJtn^  ift 
Breflois.  14  ropioropte  tke  Virgin  and  Cliildy  BOXTOttnded  with 
some  figures  of  angels  and  saints,  whxeh  ne  aeen  gumg  and 
flniifiiig  spoB  bisi.  Hd  has  pevkKpe,  iadeed^  gene  aoioewhat 
lieyond  Ae  bsBiti  ef  piepnety,  n  order  to  aMahi  nere  gnoe^ 
whieii  is  the  case  with  Ids  Nnmdflta^  «k  SL  AntoniQ,  in  Milan; 
in  wiaeh  Ihe  fiohf  Tiigin  and  angel  are  seen  smiling  ast  each 
fHilMr,  a  <nv0ttnMtanee  hardttjr  eonpstihie  eitiier  witJi  ^e  time 
€ir  Ae  myt^my:  In  hi«  sttitades^  aim,  he  wm  eoDaaenallj 
g«9l}r  et  eatfaaiyagaaee,  «9  in  his  MaifyRfam  ef  S.  Nanzio^ 
in  tm  ehnreh  ef  tfast  name,  a  pietaie  attractiTe  bj  its  har- 
meoj  and  its  graee^  1^o«gh  the  iKgire  ef  the  eaaeslioBer  is  in 
toe  anoed  a  pesitien.  Cnwie  left  waurf  yesr  hnge  historieSi 
Biwh  as  luB  Bassage  of  the  Bad  Sea^  at  S.  Yittefe,  in  Milaa ; 
and  neve  in  Oenoa,  wheie  Sopiani  has  potaied  tiksin  oat* 
What  IB  smprising,  in  so  Tast  a  namher  of  )m  pteee%  is  the 
accMBcy  ef  his  dmgn,  4he  vanelj  ef  his  idtas,  aad  hk  diH- 
genee  heA  in  Ins  inked  and  dieirod  parts^  eeaihiDed  at  the 
eanie  time  with  a  gran^ur,  wineh,  if  I  awBiiialre  aoty  he 
itemed  iron  the  Ctaaeei.  In  Hm  Saodstj  of  a  Mana^  at 
Saxono^  is  his  picture  of  Saints  Andrea>  Caikv  and  Amfarogie, 
dif^lajing  lihe  most  dignified  ehaiaefter  of  their  echoed ;  if, 
indeed,  we  are  not  to  eappose,  tiiat  in  eoaunaa  wil^  the 
CVoaed,  he  ae^pnred  it  from  those  nagnifieeat  models  of  4be 
sut  afc  Fama* 

To  these  twe  narjr  he  added  Oanantonie  Psraaaoooau,  not  as 
s  figure,  hat  a  good  bndseape  painter,  and  a  tcilcaahle  hand  in 
drawing  frnits  and  fluwwk  He  prodnoed  a  varietj  ef  pieces 
for  the  Mganese  gatteij,  whicAi  happemag  to  please  the 
court,  tiien  one  ef  llie  bra&f^hes  of  S^iaia,  he  had  frequent 
eomnufaneas  iron  that  eoonlffjF,  msomaeb  that  he  rose^thoo^ 
l&e  wealMBt  ef  the  Huail/,  into  the  highest  repnte. 

The  noeaecim  opened  sriieols  at  Mihui,  where  they  obtained 
ihe  lepatatien  ef  kiad  and  able  maslen,  edacatkg,  both  £Dr 
the  citj  and  state,  se  great  a  nioBber  ef  artists,  tiiat  it  woidd 
l>e  nextfier  possible  nor  nseM  to  comprise  ^bem  all  in  a  his* 
toTT.  Thej  «onld  beast  among  them  some  inrentozs  of  a  new 
«me,  the  same  as  the  disciples  of  the  Oaracci ;  thongh  most 
of  them  umed  at  observing  the  manner  of  their  masters ; 
eome  nuuntaining  it  by  their  aecnrac^r,  and  otheis  injoring  it 
2  I.  2 
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by  their  oyer  haste.  We  resenre  the  aeries  of  them,  howevop 
to  the  but  epoch,  in  order  not  to  disperse  the  same  school 
through  different  parts. 

The  last  of  the  foreigners  nrho  then  gave  insftmetions  at 
Milan,  was  Panfilo  Nnrolone,  a  noble  Cremoneee,  of  whose 
style  we  treated  at  length  in  the  list  of  the  Cav.  Tiotti's 
disciples.  He  was  a  diligent  rather  than  an  inuiginatiTe 
artist,  and  produced  no  works  of  any  extent  at  Milan,  except 
for  the  nnnneries  of  Saints  Domenioo  and  Laoaro,  where  he 
painted  in  the  ceiling  the  history  <^  Laianis  and  the  Bieh 
Man,  with  tme  pictoric  splendour ;  whieh  is  no  less  apparent 
in  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cupola  of  the  Paasione. 
In  his  altar-pieces,  and  histories  executed  for  the  ducal  gallery 
at  Parma,  he  aimed  rather  at  perfecting  than  at  multiplyiiig 
his  figures.  He  instructed  his  four  sons^  two  of  whom  are 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and  the  two  others  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  different  illustrators  of  the  paintings  of 
Milan,  of  Piacena,  of  Parma,  and  of  Brescia:  where  they 
are  also  sumamed,  ^m  their  father,  the  PanfilL  We  shall, 
however,  treat  of  them  more  particularly  in  the  age  during 
which  they  flourished. 

Fede  Graliria  introduced  another  foreign  style  into  Milan,  a 
female  artist,  who,  according  to  Orlandi,  was  a  natiye  of 
Trent.  Her  fiither,  Annunzio,  was  a  celebrated  miniaturist, 
bom  at  the  same  place,  and  a  resident  at  Milan,  and  from  him 
perhaps  she  acquired  that  taste  for  aocuiary  and  finish  of  hand, 
no  less  remarkable  in  her  figures  than  in  her  landscapes ;  in 
other  points  more  similar  to  the  Bolognese  predecessors  of  the 
Caracci,  than  to  any  other  school.  There  are  some  specimens 
of  her  style  in  foreign  collections.  One  of  her  best-etndied 
pictures  is  seen  at  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  where  she  painted  the 
titular  saint,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  diess  ci  a 
gardener.*  This  lady  has  been  critieised  by  the  excellent 
author  of  the  Guide,  for  her  too  great  study  of  the  ideal, 
which  she  aimed  at  introducing  both  into  her  design  and 
colouring,  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  of  truth,  a  practice 
pretty  much  in  vogue  at  that  period  in  Italy.  About  the 
same  time,  one  Orazio  Yaiano  was  employed  a  good  deal  at 

*  TUs  picture  it  ii«w  in  the  I.  R.  Pinaooteea  at  Milan.--A. 
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MikO)  vheie  he  long  leaided,  called  H  Fiorentino  from  his 
Bxtraction.  He,  in  aome  way,  came  to  be  oonfonnded,  in 
flome  of  hifl  pictorea,  with  the  elder  Pahna^  as  we  are  informed 
by  Oriandi ;  but  how,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  specimens  of 
hu  composition  at  &  Carlo  and  at  8.  Antonio  Abate,  are 
jndidons  and  diligent,  though  somewhat  feeble  in  point  of 
colouring ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  their  lights  much  resem- 
bling ike  tone  of  Roncalli.  He  likewise  visited  Crenoa;  but 
neither  he  nor  Galisi%  as  I  am  aware,  left  any  pupils  at 
Milan.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  Carloni,  noble 
fresco-painters  belonging  to  Genoa,  and  of  Yalerio  Profonda- 
Talle,  nom  LoTuiiio,  who  painted  glass,  as  well  as  in  oil 
and  in  fresco,  for  all  whidi  he  had  frequent  commissions  at 
court 

We  ought  here  to  add  the  name  of  Federigo  Zuccari,  an 
artist  invited  b^  the  Card.  Federigo  Bonomeo  to  take  up  his 
reeidenoe  at  Milan,  where,  as  well  as  at  Pavia,  he  paintcKl,  as 
we  have  mentioned  (at  p.  412,  vol.  i.).  I  am  indebted  to 
the  polite  and  kind  attention  of  Sig.  Bernardo  Gattoni,  chap- 
lain and  rector  of  the  other  Borromean  college  at  Pavia,  for 
correcting  an  error  into  which  I  had  fisdlen,  from  following  the 
local  tradition  rather  than  the  written  authority  of  the  same 
Zuccheri,  in  his  ^^  Passaggio  per  I'ltelia,"  a  very  rare  work, 
and  which  I  had  not  seen  at  that  time.  In  it  are  described 
ihe  pictures  of  the  Borromean  college  at  Pavia;  and  it 
appears,  that  Zuccari  produced  no  other  besides  the  principal 
picture^  that  of  &  Carlo^  who  is  seen  in  the  consistory  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  cardinal's  hat ;  the  rest  being  &om  the 
hand  of  Cesare  Nebbia,  who  flourished  at  the  same  period. 
In  order  to  have  them  retouched  at  leisure,  while  they  were 
left  to  dry,  the  cardinal  Federigo  despatched  the  two  artists 
to  visit  the  sacred  mount  of  Yarallo,  whence  they  passed  to 
Arena,  and  next  to  the  Isok  Bella,  situated  upon  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  the  cardinal  joined  them,  and  where  each  of 
them  left  a  work  in  fresco,  upon  two  pilasters  of  the  chapel  at 
that  place.  There  has  since  been  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
college,  an  original  letter  of  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends to  the  then  rector,  that  Nebbia  should  be  received  into 
the  college,  and  the  sums  of  money  disbursed  to  both  entered 
in  the  books  of  account. 
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rto  thM»  tttiitawlm  stofied  at  I 
I  sluOi  brndj  BMntioB  Bicd  of  Nomns  wHIl  Fsrottl  and 
Nafpi  ef  MikMi,  not  onikthig  oliMrsaf  tht  mam  J^Me»  eom- 
meiaofntaA  in  the  Li^ei  of  B^podL  Biwiiiiiigat  itoiae,  fhesY 
ui  no  vaj  Qontnbotad  it  l£t  fiuae  of  thmi  nalav^  sdhoo^ 
MitherbjIilMMrpapikyBarthairflnmpli;  «ide^«n  at  Borne, 
tlMj  Btty  Im  Mttd  t»  hmv  aokied  larfter  to  t^  nviAer  of 
paintiaga  Aoa  ta  ika  daaoration  of  tlw  fity.  Mnei  iras  a 
freaoo-fauiteK^  Tery  viii  adapted  to  tiia  tuuily  tenqwr  of 
Sixtos  ¥«,  vbosa  worika  ht  aag^iiatettdad,  and  pRmotod  iiie 
oieBuaata  taftotkeaaoffefvaleBt;  ha  yoaaDBBodinwA  JaaStj 
and  beaaty  of  f  oinuL  Parani  paiiiaed  iht  maimer  of  Can- 
Taggio»  bat  kis  oaie«  a«B  nort.  Nappt  dtspflajB  great 
variety ;  and  when  he  painted  in  his  Lombard  manner,  aoolt 
as  in  hia  Ansamptirm,  at  tita  dsisler  of  tbe  fifmerta,  with 
other  pieces  at  ike  UmEtiL^  baabewed  ymself  a  mKtnalist  fitr 
more  pleasiag  than  the  laaiisarriBts  ef  l»  time. 

Thm  flonriahed  likewise^  for  a  fow  3^saiB,  at  Rome,  AieCsT. 
Pier  Fntadeseo  HasBBahalM,ealled  ifmn  Msbirthflaee  Mans- 
aone.  After  piaetisiny  tiiste  iot  a  period,  from  aB  Ae  best 
■M»del8,  wbioh  inibeaMd  hsA  his  mind  and  fa»  proAipfien^ 
ha  dkeoted  hia  attaatioK  to  tha  Mikaiese  school,  in  wUcfa  he 
taog^aaAsapesododberpndattenuBipte^inimpiofliiglnsown 
atyk.  It  wUl  be  enffionnit  to  eompaie  his  pietsre  of  €»  Epi- 
phany whidb  be  painted  in  Asess  for  one  of  the  dttpds  of 
&  SihnBBtxa^  in  eapitSf  which  beasts  no  beanty  beyond  Aat  ef 
eoloiiring ;  and  his  oAsv  EpiphMy,  placed  at  ft  Antomo 
Abater  at  Mika,  whi^  Appears  Bke  ^  piDdaetion  c^  another 
hand;  seek  aaa  the  sapariontf  of  the  design,  the  effect, 
and  the  dispky  of  drapery,  in  tike  manner  e!  the  Tenefxans. 
He  is  said  to  kav«  st»iJed  ntrna  and  Ptal  Teronea^; 
and  sense  ef  his  aagsLi  axe  painted  with  arms  and  hgSy 
in  those  long  piopovtions  tint  aie  not  the  best  eharaotetiBtics 
ef  TiatozetlOb  Iv  geaeral,  the  gOBsns  of  Morazzoiw  was  not 
adapted  for  the  giaeefiil,  bat  for  tiie  skrong  and  magnificent; 
as  appeals  in  his  S.  Miehaers  Cbn^pest  oyer  the  bad  Angels, 
at  S.  Gie.  £  Csmo,  and  in  tiie  ehapel  of  the  FbgeDazione,  at 
Yaiese.  la  1626  he  was  iarited  to  Piaoensa,  to  point  the 
gsaad  eapola  of  the  oathednd,  a  work  which  was  left  very 
incomplete  by  his  death,  and  bestowed  «pon  Gnercmo.     He^ 


bad  dnnm  ihe  Sgrntet  of  two  profibelB,  ivliiah  in  anj  otber 
I^aoe  wfttld  Wve  a|ipHured  to  Ihe  grraieet  advantage,  but 
these  thegr  an  thrcrwa  into  iSbm  iksade  hj  ^obo  of  bis  snc-* 
caflBtr,  thattflagioMm  cf  Us  ac^  wbo  throw  into  it  the  wbole 
€MhaatBaftiit«f  vhiek  bewaa  oapaiUa.  Mommme  was  em- 
plegred  for  iattkaetd  odkotion^  no  less  -Atui  for  ohuxches,  and 
leeeinod  a  nomfaBr  of  oonunisBiaiis  from  Cavdinal  Federigo^ 
and  the  ki^^  if  Shnrdhwa^Aromwihicb  last  he  receii^  his  title 
ef  QwraUar. 

Ocmtempotaay  wifck  Un  flonrkhed  Qio.  Bstista  Oeq^i^ 
heUer  known  by  die  loaiie  cf  Cerone,  his  ]ia^e$iaoe,a  smafl 
iowa  in  iha  Hovareae.  Spcang  fiRnam  family  of  artists,  wbioh 
iBftneeuncBsaf  it8|pHihnat  £L  Maria  S  Bosio,  where  bis 
jgrandfiOher  €Ko.  Piara,  smd  BaffaeUo,  4iis  father  or  Qncle 
(I  am  not  eertain  which),  lad  been  emfdoyed.  He  stadied  at 
Bome  andnt  YenioBy  naiting  to  that  of  painting  great  know- 
ledge in  the  aort  of  modelftng,  as  welt  as  in  iwehitectare ; 
being,  noiBOVQer,  distingniahfid  lor  good  taste  in  literatare  and 
for  polite  aooonqdishnienia.  With  sank  qnalifieations,  be  took 
Ike  lead  at  the  wvrt  cf  Milaa,  fnm  wUoh  be  reoeired  a 
eahoj;  no  less  ikan  in  ^e  gveat  nndertakings  of  the  Card. 
SUenge^andthedireetkm^if&eaoadenrf.  Not  to  dwell  iqM>n 
the  boofings,  teknes,  and  bassi-rilieTi,  which  be  either  de- 
nned or  executed,  bat  which  are  less  coimected  with  nij 
sid>jeet,  he  paiated  a  peat  rnanber  of  altar-pieces,  in  which 
he  at  once  exihibited,  if  I  mistake  not,  great  exceUences  and 
gieat  defects.*  He  is  nTariaibly  free,  spirited,  and  harmo*- 
nions ;  inrt  he  frequently,  iran  too  great  affisctation  of  grace 
er  of  magDiflcenee,  fidls  into  a  d^gfee  of  mannerism,  as  in 
eome  of  his  kistoiies  at  the  Pace,  whae  his  naked  figures  are 
heavy,  and  the  attitudes  of  oiheis  too  extravagant.  In  bis 
two  otiiersid^eots  these  defisets  are  less  apparent ;  bat  be  has 
overloaded  his  diadews.  In  tiie  greater  part  of  bis  works, 
notwithatandiag^  the  correct  and  the  beaolafiil  so  far  abonnd, 


*  Cenoui,  m  action  to  ihip  dengo,  exocoted  the  model,  and  dincted 
the  artistic  labours  of  the  grand  colossus  of  S.  Carlo  sopra  Arona.  The 
oartoon  of  l^da  moniimeat  is  in  the  Ambvooan  library.  He  produced 
aln  kii^.Tiliifid  works  in  archilectnre  and  aonlptBre ;  ameog  eCkees, 
the  fa9ade,  m  MibB,  Ae  aide  stmetare  of  St.  Panl'8»  the  principal  opea* 
ing  of  tke  doMayinth  the  zkhlj-aonlptiued  omamenta. 
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M  to  shew  ihat  he  waa  one  of  tke  fint  marten  of  lue  aohooL 
Thus  in  hu  Bftption  of  S.  Ago6tiiio»  painted  for  S.  Mmeo,  be 
'  rivals  Giolio  Ceaare  Prooaodni,  whose  produetUme  are  plaeed 
opposite,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  snrpasses  him*  Aaoiher 
instance  ooenrs  in  his  altar-piece  of  Sunts  Carlo  and  Andbngio^ 
and  Santo  Paolo,  where,  in  taste  of  oolonring  at  least,  he  snr* 
passes  the  Campi ;  and  a  third  in  his.celebiated  pietoieof  the 
Kosario,  at  S.  Laxnro^  which  casts  into  shade  the  fine 
fresco-painting  of  NuTobnL  He  was  particnhuly  skilled  in 
drawing  birds  and  qnadropedB^  of  which  be  com^posed  ^etnres 
for  private  ornament,  as  we  gather  frcnn  S(»ram  in  his  Life  <tf 
Sinibaldo  Scorau  He  educ^ed  many  pupils,  whom  we  aban 
reserve  for  an  inferior  qtoch,  exceptinff  Daaide  Grespt  of 
Milan,  who^  on  account  of  his  worth,  and  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  ought  not  to  be  sepanted  from  his  master.* 

Daniele  is  one  among  those  distinguished  Italiaos  who  are 
hardly  known  beyond  their  native  plMe.  He  pooBcsDod,  bow- 
ever,  rare  genius,  and,  instructed  by  Gerano,  and  aftarwards 
by  the  best  of  the  Procaocini,  undoubtedly  surpassed  the  first, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  likewise  the  second,  though  be 
did  not  live  to  reach  the  age  of  forty.  He  bad  great  pene- 
tration in  learning,  and  equal  fecility  in  ezeeuting,  seleoting 
the  best  part  of  every  master  he  studied,  and  knowing  how 
to  reject  the  worst.  Familiar  with  the  ma»ims  of  the  Ganeci 
school,  even  without  frequenting  it,  he  adopted  sad  practised 
them  with  success.  He  shews  this  in  his  distribntion  of 
colours,  and  in  the  varied  expression  of  his  countenanoes ; 
select  and  careful  in  disposing  them  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing passions  of  the  mind  ;  and  above  all,  admiraUe  in  catch- 
ing the  beautiful  and  devotional  spirit  that  ought  to  inspire 
the  beads  of  saints.  In  the  distribution  of  his  figures  he  at 
once  observes  a  natural  and  well-judged  order,  so  that  no  one 
would  wish  to  behold  them  plaoM^  otherwise  than  they 
are.  ^heir  drapery  is  finelv  vaned,  and  very  splendid  in  the 
more  imposing  characters  of  the  piece.  His  colouring  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  no  less  in  oil  than  in  fresco ;  and  in  the 

*  Dankle  Crespl's  master,  aeoording  to  traditioi],  wis  the  C«t.  Ver- 
miglio,  and  his  style  demonstrates  it ;  and  as  regards  the  best  of  the 
Procaocini,  dted  by  Lansi  as  another  instmctor,  there  is  reason  to  con* 
dude  that  Crespi  was  rather  a  riTal  than  a  pnpil  of  the  latter.^-A. 
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iugUy  ornamented  elinrcb  of  La  Paasione,  for  wliicli  he  painted 
hifl  grand  Descent  from  the  Cross,  he  left  many  portraits  of 
distingnbhed  cardinals,  all  composed  in  the  beet  Titian  taste. 
He  is  indeed  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  delight  in  being 
constant  rivals  of  tbemselyes,  ca&ing  forth  their  Ughest  ener- 
gies in  each  jaoduetion,  in  order  tbd;  they  may  in  some  way 
enrpaas  the  laist;  geninses,  who  know  how  to  correct  in  their 
later  paintings  the  errors  they  committed  in  their  first,  ex- 
hibiting in  them  the  full  maturity  of  those  excellences  which 
they  diseorered  in  their  early  attempts.  His  last  pieces,  con- 
sistmg  of  acts  from  the  life  of  S.  Brunone,  at  the  Certosa^  in 
Milan,  are  of  all  the  most  admired.  That  of  the  Dottor  Pari- 
gino  is  more  particularly  celebrated,  in  which  having  raised 
himself  on  his  bier,  he  declares  his  state  of  reprobation.  What 
desperation  he  exhibits !  what  horror  in  the  fwcea  of  the  be- 
holders I  Nor  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  less  excellent, 
.where,  in  going  to  the  chase,  he  meets  with  the  holy  hermit, 
ft  picture  upon  which  the  artist  inscribed,  Daniel  Crisput 
Msdiolanemu  pinxU  hoe  Umplum,  An.  1629.  This  was  the 
year  before  his  death,  as  he  was  unhappily  cut  off  by  the 
plague  of  1530,  together  with  his  whole  family. 

We  may  here  add,  as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  foregoing, 
the  names  of  some  other  artists  who  displayed  great  merit, 
though  it  is  uncertain  of  what  sdiooL  Such  is  Gio.  Batista 
Tarillio,  by  whom  there  was  an  altar-piece  with  the  date  of 
1575,  punted  for  the  now  suppressed  church  of  S.  Martino  in 
•Compito.  There  are  some  pictures  by  another  native  of  Milan, 
named  Ranuzio  Phita,  at  Ptevia.  These  I  have  not  seen; 
-they  are,  however,  greatly  commended  by  others.  He  flou- 
rished about  1635.  The  Novarese  also  boasted  at  that  period 
two  artists  who  were  brothers,  both  of  whom  coloured  in 
f>rett^  good  taste.  These  were  Antonio  and  Gio.  Melchiore 
Tansi,  the  former  a  ver^  able  designer,  who  competed  with 
Carloni  at  Milan,  distmguished  himself  at  Yarallo,  and 
painted  at  S.  Gandenzio  di  Novara  the  Battle  of  Sennacherib, 
«  work  full  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  There  are  likewise 
other  of  his  works  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  of 
Venice,  and  of  Naples,  representing  £oth  histories  and  per- 
spectives ;  but  of  his  brother  there  is  nothing  remaining  of 
«any  great  degree  of  merit. 
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EPOCH   IV. 


Vhe  Aft  emtiimes  to  dMine  after  -fiie  6me  of  Danidb  Gre8[d.    A  ttoai 
AMdemy  is  finmded  iipifh  a  ^vfiew  of  impfOTiBg  it. 

We  bow  appioaoh  the  laii  epoch,  vhidh  aayhetadyoBtitlrf 
the  decUme  of  <^  achooL  I  reooUeot  kesaag  tike  ixfima  of 
agood  judge,  that  Dsuiiek  CMspi  aBg^  he  nailed  the  kai  ef 
the  Milaneae,  just  aa  in  aiiether  aaaae  Ckto  -waa  ynnoaneed 
uUimMi  SanumarimL  Hm  ehaennat»A  ia  eonaet,  so  itf  aa  it 
appliea  to  certua  gexunaeB  aaperior  te  tibe  eommoa  let,  b«t 
faUe  if  we  should  <gitead  it  te  the  enolnafla  of  er^rj  artiat  of 
merit  from  the  penod  whioh  it  embiaoee.  It  would  he 
injnaiioe  to  the  naoiea  of  Xnyebni  and  Caira^  aad  aerenil 
otlierfl  who  flooriahed  ia  an  age  Beaser  oar  owa.  Bot  m  the 
aame  way  aa  Caasiodonia  and  aome  ether  wiiftans  are  ansaffi- 
eieat  to  reraoro  the  ataia  of  haihanflBt  6om  their  age,  eo  the 
artists  we  treat  of  oamiot  redewa  theiaa  fram  theatigiaa  of  ks 
dedine.  It  is  the  au^ritjr  whoeh  iavatialdj  g^ves  a  tone  te 
the  times ;  aod  he  who  maj  faaird  aeen  Mihui  aad  ita  stale 
would  he  at  no  loss  to  ^tmtluk,  iAu^  after  the  iartrodnotioii  of 
the  Proeaa<»Bi  aohoel,  deaiga  waa  moae  than  erer  aegleeied, 
and  mechanioal  pnietiee  auoeeeded  te  aeaaan  and  taste. 
Artists,  after  the  viaitajftMA  of  the  fisgne,  had  hoeime  buro 
rare ;  aad  aahseqpMiit  to  tibe  deatk  ef  the  Oaadanl  Berroneo, 
in  1631,  thej  beoane  leai  nailed,  iaaoanK^  Hiat  the  academj 
founded  by  him  asBiainad  eleeed  donag  twenty  yean ;  and  if 
by  the  exertiona  of  Antonie  Baaoa  k  was  ihon  re-opened,  still 
it  nover  afterwards  piodaoed  weaka  afandlar  to  thoee  of  other 
times.  Whether  owiqg  to  the  fnanner  of  teacMng,  to  the 
want  of  ita  gieat  patron,  4Mr  to  the  abnndanee  oi  commissiois 
and  the  kin^iess  of  those  who  gave  them,  which  urged  young 
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artiBts  pramaterelj  to  make  aiborttre  dK>rlB  ;  ao  Bdbm>2  per* 
hxjfBf  en  ilie  k»B  of  its  gnat  masten^  -was  fifled  irM  so  gveat 
a  aauiibar  of  ialerior  aoMl  ba(d  ones.  I  flkaO  not  fire  mnek 
aoeoont  of  Hieat,  yet  mast  sol  emk  saek  names  as  liaT^ 
attained  to  some  coitadcfatiaKu  iageiMnlitaiiaylieiemBiked 
of  Hie  aiikts  of  ikis  epod^  ttet  HEm^ 'the  pwpUs  of  dtftfent 
sAdoIs,  ibey  diaf»krr a  matoal  AMWimblance^  as  nra^  m  if  tiiej 
had  been  i&stfiietsd  bj  the  same  master.  Thej  possess  no 
chaiaeter  tiiat  strikes  ^e  ojv,  ao  besnty  of  ppoportions,  no 
vivacity  of  ooMHiteoanee,  so  giaeo  in  their  oetoamg.  Tkar 
whole  oomposkion  appears  kmgfi]dl,eTea  their  mutafioB  of  the 
head  of  the  aAool  does  not  ^ieaso,  as  it  is  oitter  dflfioien^  or 
orevdooe^  or  &Ihr  iirto  insignifleoaice.  In  titek  ohoiee  or 
ooloars  we  dotoot  a  oertain  zeeemManoe  to  the  Bologneso 
sehod)  to  which  their  guides  wore  not  reiy  modk  of^posed, 
tftwi^  wo  often  peroeiro  tint  sombre  oast  which  then  preraOod 
in  neaaiy  ail  the  other  sehook. 

To  tins  nnttbrnrity  of  s^o  in  M3an,  Eroolo  Procaoeiui  the 
yon^r  most  probably  ocntribirted,  an  artist  in  whom  an 
unprejnfioed  oritie  will  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  the  ehaiacter 
wo  have  desonbed*  Out  in  his  more  studied  works^  as  wo 
find  m  an  AssiimptieB,  tft  8.  M.  MaggiorOy  in  Bergamo,  ho 
exhibits  dignihr,  spirit,  and  a  happy  imitation  of  the  Corr^ 
gfo  mannor.  Sfo  roceiTod  his  fizst  instrnotioits  irom  his  fistiber 
Oariatttonio,  and  neirt  from  Giofio  Oesare^  his  paternal  nnde. 
It  is  known  that  by  pnbKc  lepoit^  by  his  insinuafing  manners, 
and  by  the  fami^  repniaiaoa,  he  anivod  at  a  degree  of  con* 
sideration  beyond  his  merit,  and  inFod  wL  ho  reached  the  ago 
of  eighty.  Heneo  ho  indnoed  many  to  follow  his  maxinm, 
and  the  more  as  he  kept  an  open  academy  for  the  stndy  of  the 
naked  Ignre  at  his  own  house,  and  snceeeded  his  nndes  in 
their  instmetiomr;  eqmH  to  tiiem  perhaps  in  rapidity,  but  not 
so  wen  gronnded  in  the  art.  He  painted  mnoh ;  and  in  the 
best  ooDeetions  in  Mihm,  If  he  is  not  in  as  much  request  as 
many  otffaeis,  ho  yet  mflontains  his  place. 

Two  yoong  artists  edncated  in  his  school  rofieeted  credit 
upon  it ;  Oailo  Timercati,  who  owed  his  sooeess  to  the  most 
pertinadons  stndy  of  Daniele's  woiks  at  the  Certosa,  which 
he  daily  ridted  for  a  long  period  while  at  Mihm,  and  Antonio 
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Bii8e%  who  likewise  emjfioyei  His  talents  upon  the  best  models 
both  at  Milan  and  Borne.  Yimereati  exhibited  few  of  his 
piotures  in  public  at  Milan;  he  painted  more  at  Codogno, 
and  in  his  best  manner,  as  well  as  in  a  new  one  in  -which 
he  was  greatly  inferior.  Busca  assisted  his  master,  and  at 
S.  Marco  also  was  employed  in  competition  with  him.  Tlitte, 
placed  opposite  to  some  histories  by  Procaocini,  is  seen  his 
picture  of  the  Cmcifizion,  full  of  pious  beau^,  surronnded 
with  figures  of  the  Yixgin,  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  S.  John, 
who  are  all  weeping,  and  almost  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator.  But  he  did  not  always  succeed  as  in  this  aped- 
men ;  the  gout  deprired  him  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  he  fell 
into  a  W€»k  and  abject  style,  the  result  of  mere  mechanic 
practice.  In  this  state  of  health,  I  imagine,  he  must  have 
conducted  two  holy  histories,  placed  opposite  each  other,  in 
ihe  chapel  of  S.  Siro  at  the  Gertosa  in  Payia,  in  which  he 
idly  repeated  in  the  second  the  same  features  as  distinguished 
the  first,  so  greatly  is  an  artist  sometimes  in  contradiction  with 
himself.  A  similar  complaint  might  be  alleged,  for  a  different 
reason,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  Cristoforo  Storer,  a  native  of 
Constance.  A  pupil  to  the  same  Ereole,  he  also  produced 
wDrks  of  solid  taste,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  S.  Martino, 
which  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Ab.  Bianooni,  a  picture 
much  valued  by  its  intelligent  owner.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  mannerist,  and  not  unfrequently  adoptra  gross  or 
common  ideas.  In  other  points  he  displays  much  spirit,  and 
is  one  of  the  few  belonging  to  that  age  who  may  lay  daim  to 
the  title  of  a  good  colourist  I  am  uncertain  whether  Gio. 
Ens,  of  Milan,  sprung  from  the  same  school,  as  well  as  at  what 
precise  time  he  flourished ;  I  know  that  he  was  an  artiet  cC 
less  talent,  whose  delicacy  often  bordered  upon  weakness,  as 
we  may  perceive  at  S.  Marco  in  Milan.  Lodovico  Antonio 
David  of  Lugano,  a  scholar  of  Ercole,  of  Cairo,  and  of  CSg- 
nani,  resided  at  Rome.  There  he  produced  some  portraits, 
and  at  one  period  made  the  tour  of  Italy.  The  mty  of  Venice 
possesses  one  of  his  Nativities  at  S.  Silvestro,  conducted  in  a 
minute  manner,  that  betrays  a  disciple  of  CamiUo  more  than 
of  any  other  of  the  Procaocini.  He  wrote  too  upon  painting, 
and  compiled  some  account  of  Correggio,  for  whidi  the  reader 
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jo&j  oooBiilt  Orlandi  under  the  bead  of  that  iMrii^t,*  or  perhaps 
in  preference,  Tiraboschi,  in  hia  life  of  him. 

Next  to  the  nephew  of  the  best  Piocaccini,  I  may  place  the 
flon4n-law  of  one  of  the  others.  This  is  the  Cay.  Federigo 
Bianohi,  on  whom,  after  affording  him  his  instroctions,  Giulio 
Ceaare  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters.  He 
-derived  from  his  &ther-in-law  his  maxims,  rather  than  his 
forms  and  attitudes,  which  display  an  original  air  in  Bianchi, 
and  are  at  once  graceful  and  b^utiful  without  affectation. 
Some  of  his  Holy  Families  at  S.  Ste&no  and  at  the  Passione 
are  held  in  much  esteem,  besides  some  of  his  other  pictures 
exhibiting  few,  but  well-conceiyed  figures.  Such  is  that  of  a 
Yisitazione  at  S.  Lorenzo,  every  way  creditable  to  one  of  the 
favourite  pupils  of  Giulio  Cesare.  He  was  not  distinguished 
in  compositions  of  a  grander  character ;  but  he  was  full  of 
ideas,  united  to  harmony  and  good-keeping,  and  altogether  one 
of  the  first  Milanese  artists  in  the  present  age.t  He  was 
much  employed  in  Piedmont,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
notices  of  many  artists  which  he  communicated  to  P.  Orlandi, 
by  whom  they  were  made  public  This  artist  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  one  Francesco  Bianchi,  a  friend  and  almost 
inseparable  companion  of  Antonmaria  Boggieri.  They  painted 
together  for  the  most  part  in  fresco,  and  without  the  least 
4ii£^ute  consented  to  share  all  the  emoluments,  all  the  praise 
and  blame  they  might  receive.  They  belong  to  the  present 
.age,  to  which  they  have  bequeathed  a  more  noble  example  of 
mutual  attachment  than  of  the  art  they  professed. 

The  gieater  part  of  the  Procaccini  disciples  sprung  from  the 
i^hool  of  Gamillo.  He  had  likewise  taught  at  Bologna, 
though  his  only  pupil  known  there  is  Lorenzo  Franco,  who^ 
with  his  instructions,  afterwards  became  an  excellent  imitator 
of  the  CaraocL  In  the  opinion  of  P.  Resta,  however,  his 
style  was  somewhat  too  minute ;  this  artist  resided  and  died 

*  In  the  additioDfl  to  the  DictionBTf ,  made  by  Guarienti,  following  tb» 
article  Orlandi,  we  find  Lodovioo  Dsvid  of  Lngano,  of  whose  pen<S  he 
ooold  only  trace  the  picture  at  S.  SilTestro  in  Venice.  Ihia  is  one  of  the 
miatakea  committed  07  this  continoator. 

t  FedericA  Bianchi,  called  II  Crespino,  employed  his  pencil  in  the  ler- 
vice  of  the  Car.  Fred.  Borromeo ;  and  in  the  Ambrosiana,  we  admire 
among  his  daasieal  prodoctioiis  the  half-length  figures  forming  the  Sapper 
of  tdonardo  to  the  Graces.— A. 


and  DO  one  reflected  vpon  itffitniai  ondtt  dan  Aadma  fi«l- 
BMggk  of  BiaffffliMn,  of  whom  w*  treated  m  4fae  preeediDg 
Inm^  Beoomiag  a  Mlower  of  fiaAeOa  a4  Boae^  lia  oe- 
eaaMHiallj  ratuned  te  hii  niiiT«  plaae^  wham  ke 
admiistioa  ^  hk  pxodoolioiis.  Like  die  *■*,  Gia. 
IKaeepoli,  4mUed  Zoppo  di  Lugano^  iiaa  aioaa  tiaM  the  < 
pie  ef  Ctenillo,  bat  aflerwaidi  added  dumIi  of  otker  at^ki, 
and  was  one  ef  t^e  meet  aataial,  poweKfid»  aai  liob  naloTirirtn 
of  las  time.  For  the  feet  he  is  to  be  nwslnded  in  the  xaak  of 
the  natmaliete,  taAer  than  ameag  tiie  lorea  of  the  ided. 
Sereralof  hk  petvm  aie  at  Mifan,  in  particdhr  that  of  hk 
Pargatorio  at  S.  Caiio,  axeeated  with  aoiMh  tkM;  and  he 
paiirted  a  good  deal  for  hk  aatke  phMO  and  ke  aceiiae%  as 
well  ae  at  Oemo^  wheia  he  omamaated  BmiM  Tcaaa  with  a 
petm  ef  l&e  titokr  aunt,  wMl  kteiai  afBuei»  Minimi  en 
of  the  best  ahar-pweeB  bdooging  te  the  ck^*  CWe  Co»- 
nara  aomured  eqaal  lepatatka,  ihoaah  in  an  ofpeato  a^rfai 
He  predaeed  few  wacka^  bat  all  eoadaeted  with  an  ei^akke 
^degiee  ef  taete^  peenfiarlj  hk  owa»  whieh  andeae  then 
Taiiial>Ie  in  eeIleotaQiis.t  One  ef  hk  heat  akar-faeeee  waa 
panted  fbt  S.  Benedetto^  at  the  Ceitoaa,  ia  Fmnm,  a  ptetan 
BOW  mach  defiboed  bj  timet,  and  ^eee  aaa  a  few  othaaa  oai». 
pkted  bj  one  of  hk  daagfatots  aftv  Ida  death,  ipha  added  te 
them  aome  original  pieoee  of  her  own. 

CKoraimi  l£iaro  Ro^ore,  an  aitiat  who  ozahaafjed  the  na»* 
ner  of  Carailio  ibr  that  of  Ginlio  OeaazOi  waa  amo^g  the 
earliest  followers  of  the  Proeaoeini,  and  might  be  lafaimd  to 
tiieir  epoch  from  the  period  in  whkh  he  floariahed,  did  net  hk 
inferior  ohataeter,  arising  from  too  great  rapidity  of  hand, 
prefrent  hk  admission  into  the  aune  rank.  He  ind  all  that 
fire,  which,  when  directed  with  jndgment,  k  the  aaal  of  paint- 
ing,  bvt  when  abased  deatroys  the  boMtyof  the  mtL  It  waa 
Tory  aeUom  that  he  waa  ahle  to  oommand  it^  thou^  ia  a 

*  If  tiM  <•  Pmenlitknof  the  WIm  MeM»'"  at  ti»  L  R.  fteMsoleaa, 
be  examined,  the  oonnoisiear  will  be  beMer  eaabkd  to  •|>|Mw»«*s*ft*  tte 
jodgiMnt  of  tlie  asther.^A. 

t  In  Conuufm,  we  racognitt  m  imkiter  ef  Concgak;  bat  irhoHinr 
ftma  hu  maldiig  MB  of  4vk  sraandU,  or  £raa  eoqployi^ toolittia  I 
ilia  paintingi  are  weak  and  pallid.^ A. 
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Sapper  «f  cmr  Loid^  a.t  S.  Aimab,  in  wUA  h»  vfied  jorraftt 
cure,  he  obtemed  coireqpondiag  Jb«iote>  He  had  twe^hcoth^ 
namd  GKunhatiBte  and  Mhqd,  wko  aaMtad  him  in  hia  1ab<Hus 
bofch  f<Nr  «^iii€he»  and  pdvnte  hmiae^  both  ol  whom  were 
ioaeonmte  Imi  spirited*  They  hsve  left  woxka  in  freeoo, 
bendea  aeme  hiatariea  in  oil,  penspeotiTeSy  haitle-fiecai^  and 
landaoapee^  to  be  net  with:  in  almoBt  ereiy  oMner  of  the  city. 
I  fod  that  they  wne  alse  anroemed  Bomiti,  and  atill  better 
known  nnder  the  nane  el  EnuwBin§rhini>  denved  horn  their 
ihthes  Ricawloi  who  ame  fieem  Slanden  to  ertablSah  himseif 
atMihui. 

To  theee  ^iee  Boaaetti;  aneoaaded  the  thne  Saatagoatini» 
of  whom  the  faaty  named  Giaeowio  Antomoi  wna  pupil  to  Carlo 
Piocaeainu  He  ga^finr  pieeaa  tethepoUiOythonghhlsaona 
Agoetino  and  Giadnto  wese  more  indetatigaMe,  boih  con- 
jointly, BB  we  amy  gatiber  from  their  two  gxand  hiataziea  at 
S.  Fe«Me,  and  aaparately.  They  were  diatmgmdied  aboTe 
meet  ef  tiieir  eontanperarie^  mora  eapeeially  Agoatino.  He 
was  the  fimt  who  wrote  a  little  work  npon  the  paintings  of 
Milan;  it  was  entitted  '' L'lmmertalith  e  Glorie  del  Pen- 
neHo>"  and  published  in  1«71.  Whaterar  rank  a  book  with 
each  a  title  enghtto  aasmne  among  the  wiitera  of  the  age,  it  is 
eertun  that  hia  pietuee  ezhflnt  him  in  the  light  of  a  good 
painter  finr  his  time,  in  partieiilar  a  Holy  Family,  painted  for 
Sb  Alesaandroy  and  n  few  otiieia  among  the  more  highly 
ilnished,  in  whaoh  he  displays  ezpteaaion,  beauty,  and  har- 
mony^ althongh  aomewhat  too  minnt8»  The  namea  of  Oasan^ 
Biffi,  Cieesa,  GiniBelli,  with  othea^  aim  leas  eelehrated  at 
Mihm^  I  aaay  ▼entoie  to-  pass  oyer  withont  mnch  loss  to  this 
kuteiy. 

The  two  Navoloni,  not  lang  sinee  mentioned,  thongh  in- 
stmoted  by  teir  fathei^  may  be  said,  in  some  way,  to  belong 
to  the  ProeaooinL  Thns  Cmio  Fraaeeaoo^  the  elder,  early 
adopted  the  manner  of  Giolio  Cesare;  and  in  Ginseppe  we 
ererywhere  trace  a  composition  and  oolonrin^  deriyed  from 
that  sehooL  The  former,  however,  impelled  by  his  genius, 
became  a  follower  of  Onido,  and  so  hit  saoceeded  as  to  deserve 
the  name,  which  he  still  ei^oya,  of  the  Onido  of  Lombardy. 
He  dees  not  abound  in  figvres,  bnt  in  these  he  is  pleasing  and 
jopaeeAil,  elegant  in  his  forms  and  the  turn  and  airof  his  header 
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united  to  ft  swe^efls  and  humony  of  tints  which  are  sddom 
nset  vilk  "  f  saw  one  of  Ufi^eads  at  8.  Yittore,  where  he 
drew  the  Miracle  of  St  Peter  oyer  the  Porta  Speeioaa,  and 
many  other  pieces  at  Milan,  Parma,  Cremona,  Piaoenza,  and 
Como,  in  the  same  excellent  taste.  This  artist  was  selected 
to  take  the  portrait  of  the  qneen  of  Spun  when  she  visited 
Milan ;  and  there  still  appear  in  private  houses  those  of  many 
noble  indiridoals  who  employed  him.  The  faces  of  his  Ma- 
donnas are  in  high  request  for  collections,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Oonti  del  Venue,  displaying  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  he  has  here  periiaps 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  that  dignity  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Orlandi  ^ves  an  account  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cises, which  he  always  performed  previous  to  his  painting  the 
portraits  of  the  Yirgin.  I  know  not  what  opinion  may  be 
formed  upon  this  point,  either  by  his  or  my  readers.  For  my 
own  port  I  indulge  the  same  peculiar  admiration  of  this  artist 
in  the  rank  of  painters,  as  I  do  of  Justus  Lipsius  among  lite- 
rary men,  who  though  both  seculars,  always  observed  great 
filial  piety  towards  our  Holy  Lady ;  a  piety  that  has  descended 
from  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  church,  in  a  regular  line,  down 
to  the  elect  of  our  own  times.  His  younger  brother  painted  on 
a  mach  larger  scale ;  boasted  more  pictoric  fire  and  more  fimcy  ; 
but  he  did  not  always  display  equal  taste,  nor  was  exempt 
from  harsh  and  sombre  shadows  that  detract  from  his  worth. 
He  was  more  inde£Eitigable  than  Carlo,  painting  net  only  for 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  above  mentioned,  but  for  the  state  of 
lYenioe,  and  many  churches  in  Brescia.  His  pictures  at  & 
Domenico  in  Cremona,  in  particular  his  grand  piece  of  the 
Dead  Man  raised  by  the  saint,  adorned  with  beautiful  archie 
tecture,  and  animated  with  the  most  natural  expression,  are 
among  some  of  his  best  works.  They  were  apparently  exe- 
cuted in  the  vigour  of  life,  inumnch  as  there  are  others  bear- 
ing traces  of  infirmity,  he  having  pursued  the  art  until  his 
eightieth  year,  in  which  his  death  occurred. 

I  cannot  learn  that  he  left  any  pupils  of  note.  His  brother. 
Carlo  Francesco,  however,  instructed  Gioseffo  Zauata,  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  the  art,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Orlandi.  Under  him,  and  subsequently  under  the  Yenetiaa 
artista,  studied  likewise  Federiico  Pansa,  an  artist  ^o  b^^ 
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with  nsmg  strong  sbadowsy  winch  he  improyed  as  his  genius 
grew  more  mature.  He  was  well  employed  and  lemimerated 
by  the  court  of  Turin.  Filippo  Ahhiati  frequented  the  same 
school,  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  adapted  for  works  on  an 
immense  scale ;  rich  in  ideas,  and  resolute  in  executing  them. 
He  painted  with  a  certain  freedom,  amounting  to  audacity, 
which,  however  imperfect,  does  not  fiBkil  to  please,  and  would 
have  pleased  much  more  .had  he  been  better  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  He  was  placed  in  competition  with  Fede- 
rigo  Bianchi,  in  the  grand  ceiling  of  S.  Alessandro  Martire, 
and  with  other  fine  fresco-painters  ;  and  he  everywhere  left 
evidence  of  a  noble  genius.  He  appears  to  singular  advantage 
in  his  Preaching  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  at  Sarono,  a  picture 
to  which  is  affixed  his  name.  It  has  few  figures,  but  they  are 
fine  and  varied,  with  strong  tints,  and  very  appropriate  sha- 
dows, which  produce  a  good  effect.  Pietro  Maggi,  his  disciple, 
was  not  equal  to  him  in  genius,  nor  did  he  observe  his  mode- 
ration and  care.  Giuseppe  Rivola,  employed  for  private  persons 
more  than  for  the  public,  is  also  deserving  of  mention,  his  fellow- 
citizens  esteeming  him  among  the  best  of  Abbiati's  pupils. 

Cerano,  though  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  labours, .  in- 
structed many  pupils,  and  more  particularly  Melchiorre  Giral- 
dini,  with  success.  He  very  happily  caught  the  manner  of 
his  teacher,  easy,  agreeable,  and  harmonious,  but  still  inferior 
to  him  in  the  more  masterly  power  of  his  pencil.  At  the 
Madonna  at  S.  Celso  is  seen  a  picture  of  S.  Caterina  da  Siena 
by  his  hand,  that  has  been  greatly  commended.  Cerano  gave 
mm  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  whole  of  his 
studio.  He  engraved  in  acqua-forte  some  minute  histories 
and  battle-pieces  in  the  manner  of  Callot,  and  he  instructed 
his  son  in  the  same  branch,  whose  battle-pieces  have  been 
much  prized  in  collections.  He  also  taught  a  young  artist 
of  Gallarate,  named  Carlo  Cane,  who,  devotiug  himself 
at  a  more  advanced  age  to  the  manner  of  Morazzone, 
became  a  great  proficient  in  it.  He  imitated  with  some 
success  his. strength  of  colouring  and  his  relief;  in  other 
points  he  was  common  both  in  his  forms  and  conceptions.  He 
painted  some  altars,  and  in  the  larger  one  of  the  cathedral  at 
Monza,  there  is  one  representing  different  saints,  at  the  feet 
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of  whom  is  seen  ibs  figoro  of  a  dog^  tMA.  hb  iMetied  Ia  att 
his  pieoes,  evon  tksi  of  PanUtiss,  to  ezpresB  his  mnfi  He 
obMrred  an  ezoeUflfit  method  in  fak  finoooi,  his  hktoms  of 
Stunts  Anbrogio  tad  Ugo,  which  ho  fpaoted  he  the  gnnid 
GhiiichoftheOeito»aiF!aTi%M««ll  as  othen,  still  ivtaoi- 
ing  aU  their  original  feashnesH  Ho  opeaed  sohaol  at  Milan, 
and  we  may  font  aa  idsa  of  the  chaneter  of  his  pnpila  from 
his  own  mediocritj;  Osssie  Fioti,  indoad,  aotfaned  aone 
dfigneof  fepiitatMi,aa7aalofwiioae  oraamoitel  woiks  on  a 
gieai  aeale,  hava  been  madb  pnUio.  Ho  too  had  a  aeholar 
aamad  Aadiea  Forta^  who  aiinad  at  «atoUag  tka  naaBor  of 
Tjagnaaiao.  Theie  asa  othoa  who  apiwaash  tho  two  best  of 
iho  Cerani,  nuuAjy  Gtaiiano  PoaaoboMlli,  aa  aviiat  of  good 
eiedit,  and  Bartouannoo  Geaoroni,*  bj  whoai  theia  tcbuub 
wozfcs  poasowing  soaw  degree  of  gmndear ;  beeades  Gio.  Ba- 
tista Seoehi,  soflvamad  from  his  ooaotiy  OaEavaggio,  who 
fMntad  £ar  S.  Piotfo  in  Ooasato,  aa  aitair-piooe  of  the  Epi- 
pfaanj  with  his  muub. 

Mocasaoao  had  to  boast  a  aamppoas  fiat  of  pupils,  imttaton^ 
and  oap jiste,  both  at  Maka  and  dsewheie.  The  Car.  Fran- 
«eaoo  Oaixo  lefleetod  hoaonr  upon  tfaa  achool,  who  having 
conftmeaoad  hia  oareer,  aa  is  nsnal,  bj  porsaog  his  mastor's 
footsteps,  afterwarda  chaaged  his  manner  on  meelnig  with 
better  models,  which  ho  stooKed  at  Rome  and  Yenioe.  He 
also  worked  on  a  great  soalo,  and  ooloored  witheflbet,  mated, 
howeveiv  to  a  delioaej  of  hand  and  grace  of  ezpreanon,  alto- 
gether forming  a  style  that  sarpriaes  as  bj  its  norelty.  His 
pietiiMa  of  the  foar  saints,  fonndera  of  the  efaueh  at  S.  Vit- 
tore,  of  hia  8.  Tereaa  awooning  with  celestial  lore  atS.  Cario, 
hia  S.  SaTorio  at  Bfera,  Tarious  portraits  in  iho  Titian  manner, 
and  oih^  {Mooes,  piMie  and  private,  at  Iffilan,  at  Torin,  and 
olsewfaero,  entitle  him  to  rank  high  in  the  ait,  fftiooj^  he  is 
not  always  free  fiftmi  the  reproach  of  aombte  ecSovring. 
Moraaaooe  derived  aome  oiodit  from  the  two  brothers  CHoaeffo 
and  Stefimo  Daaedi,  more  oommoidy  called  Dae  Montalti. 
The  first,  after  being  instraoted  by  him  in  the  art,  became 


*  I  thui  named  him  in  the  former  editioa,  beoave  all  oliMr  viilen 
liad  so  done  before  me,  Imt  hie  fiunily  name  was  Boveno,  and  faa  sop- 
aame  Genoresioo.    See  tiie  lint  index. 
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more  refined  in  his  taste  vadear  Oindo  Reni,  of  whose  style  lie 
snfficientlj  partakes,  as  we  aay  petoeire  in  Ins  fifaMghter  e£ 
the  Innoceats  at  8.  fiebastiaats  and  in  Us  Nnnaata  its  eom- 
pmien.  8te£MK>  frequented  no  fbra^  sefaoels  that  i  knowc^ 
tivMgh  ke  did  not  wholly  «onfiiia  hininlf  to  MenuBone's 
manner,  father  aiming  at  vefining  it  npon  the  ennipie  of  his 
hNtiiery  aiod  painting  with  a  d^;iee  of  acooiaey  and  atndy 
that  he  did  not  find  reoommnwled  hy  the  taste  of  Us  times. 
Hie  martytdxnn  of  S.  Otnstina,  wUoh  h»  produced  Ibr  S.  Xaria 
in  Bedone,  ferms  it  tpecimen  of  this  idlnemei^  wUie  it  is 
aabvwm  exempt  from  that  oold  and  hmgnid  tone  whieh 
diminishes  <he  Talne  of  his  other  wotk&  One  of  those  artists 
moet  altoehed  to  Moratsone's  Bt^e^  and  wlxi  neatest  awnxMshes 
him  in  the  boldness  of  Us  pencil^  is  the  Oav.  Udoro  Bianchi, 
otherwise  called  Isidoto  da  Campione^  a  hetler  freeoo  than  oil 
nainter,  from  what  wo  gather  at  the  dnroh  of  &  Amlnosio  at 
Mihm,  and  in  others  at  Gomo.  He  was  seleofeed  by  the  dulce 
of  Saroy  to  complete  a  largo  hall  at  Ritoli,  left  imperfect  by 
the^oeasecf  Pier  fWiMBCo^  There  ho  was  declared  painter 
4o  the  dacal  oomrt  in  1691* 

About  the  same  period  flourished  at  Como^  bendes  the 
Bnstini,*  the  twobrothen  Gio.  Piuilo  and  Gio.  Batista  Recdit, 
whose  chief  merit  wae  in  painting  fmooft,  disciples  likewise  of 
MorasBoae.  These  artists  decorated  S.  Qiovaani,  and  otiier 
chniches  of  their  native  place,  two  chapds  at  Yarese,  with 
others  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  second  of  them  also  became 
eminent  beyond  the  state,  partkmlariy  at  &  Carlo  in  Turin, 
whera  he  is  placed  near  his  master.  His  style  is  solid  and 
strong,  his  colouring  fordUe,  and  in  the  skill  of  his  foreshort- 
ening on  oeiiingB,  he  yidds  to  very  fr w  of  his  day.  Pasta^  in 
his  Qnide  for  Bergamo,  has  deserredly  praised  him  on  this 
score,  when  spealong  of  a  Santa  Grata,  seen  rising  into 
heaTon,  a  work,  he  ol^nres,  that  is  admirably  delightful.  In 
some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Yeneria,  at  Turin,  he  was  assisted 
by  one  Gio.  Anttfnio,  his  nephew.  The  Milanese  Guide  men- 
tions setexal  other  artists,  apparently,  judging  from  their  style, 


*  B<asdstto  Cnspi,  who  ponesMd,  aocordmg  to  Orlandi,  a  maDner  at 
•onoe  atrong  and  elegint,  witk  Antonio  Maria,  bis  son  and  papO,  and 
Aetro  Biandd,  to  whom  he  left  his  desigBi,  all  three  called  Bnstiid. 
2  M  2 
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instructed  by  the  preceding,  snoh  u  Paolo  Gaeciftniga,  Tom* 
m&BO  Forment],  and  QiamfaatiBta  Pozzi. 

Whilst  the  Milanese  school  was  thus  hastening  to  its  close^ 
and  no  longer  afforded  masters  of  equal  promise,  eitiier  to  the 
first  or  second  of  its  series,  its  youth  were  compelled  to  hare 
recourse  to  richer  and  more  genuine  sources,  and  at  this  period 
began  to  disperse  in  search  of  new  styles.  I  omit  the.  £uaily 
of  the  Cittadini,  which  established  itself  at  Bologna,  or  to  say 
truth,  I  reserve  it  to  its  own  school.  Stefiino  Legnani,  called 
II  Legnanino,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  &ther  Oris- 
toforo,  a  portrait-painter,  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  in  Lombardy  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
having  studied  the  schools  of  Cignani  at  Bologna,  and  Maratte 
at  Rome.  In  either  of  these  cities  he  would  have  been  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  best  disciples  of  these  two  masters,  had  be  lefit 
there  any  of  his  productions ;  although  in  the  course  of  time  he 
fell  into  a  degree  of  mannerism.  He  is  tasteful,  sober,  and 
judicious  in  his  compositions,  with  a  certain  strength  and  dear- 
nesB  of  colouring,  not  common  among  the  disciples  of  Maiatta^ 
He  became  famous  for  his  fresco  histories,  which  are  seen  at 
8.  Marco  and  at  8.  Angiolo,  where  there  is  also  one  of  his 
battles,  which  is  won  by  the .  protection  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,  which  shews  a  pictoric  fire  equal  to  handling  the  most 
difficult  themes.  He  left  too  a  variety  of  works  in  Genoa, 
Turin,  and  Piedmont,  besides  his  painting  of  the  cupola  at 
Novara,  in  the  church  of  8.  Oaudenrio,  than  which  he  pro- 
duced nothing  more  truly  beautiful. 

Andrea  Luizani,  after  receiving  the  instructions  of  Scara- 
muocia,  pupil  to  Guide,  who  remained  for  some  period  at 
Milan,  passed  into  the  school  of  Maratta  at  Rome.  But  his 
genius  finally  decided  him  to  adopt  a  less  placid  style,  and  he 
began  to  imitate  Lanfranco.  His  best  productions,  as  It  has 
been  observed  of  others,  are  those  which  on  his  first  return 
^m  Rome  he  executed  in  his  native  place,  while  still  hesh. 
from  the  Roman  maxims  and  the  Roman  models.  A  proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  his  8.  Carlo  Beatified,  which  on  certain  days  is 
exhibited  along  with  other  pictures  in  the  capital.  He  painted 
also  a  fine  piece  for  the  Ambrosian  library,  representing  the 
actions  of  Cardinal  Federigo,  in  which  there  is  a  rich  dispky 
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of  imagination,  of  drapery,  and  good  effect  of  chiaioseuro.  He 
is  Cor  the  most  pwrt  praised  on  aoeoont  of  his  fiunlity,  and  the 
Iwldness  of  his  hand.  He  died  in  Germany,  after  being  hon- 
onred  with  the  title  of  Cavalier,  and  left  no  better  papil  behind 
bim  in  Itady  than  Ottayio  Parodi«  who  resided  for  a  long 
period  at  Rome,  and  is  mentioned  with  commendation  by 
Orlandi.  From  Borne  also,  and  from  the  school  of  Giro  Ferri, 
Ambrogio  Besozd  returned  to  Milan,  in  order  to  study  the 
Cortona  manner  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Maratta.  But  be 
chieflv  employed  himself  in  ornamental,  rather  than  historic 
paintmg,  though  very  able  in  the  last  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  his  S.  Sebastian,  at  S.  Ambrogia  He  studied  Pagani  at 
Venice,  and  likewise  taught  there,  boasting  the  celebrated  Pel- 
legrini as  one  of  his  disciples.  Zanetti  remarks  that  he  intro- 
duced into  the  academies  of  that  city  a  new  taste  of  design 
for  the  naked  figure,  somewhat  overstrained,  indeed,  but  of 
good  effect  He  left  there  a  few  pieces  in  public,  and  returned 
to  close  lus  days  in  Lombardy.  The  chunshes  and  collections 
of  Milan  abound  with  his  pictures,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
Dresden  gallery. 

Pietro  Gilardi  passed  from  his  native  school  into  that  of 
Bologna,  and  there,  under  Franoeschini  and  Giangioseffo  del 
Sole,  greatly  improved  himself.  His  style  is  clear,  easy,  har- 
monious, and  adapted  to  adorn  cupolas,  ceilings,  and  magni- 
ficent walls,  as  appears  in  the  refectory  of  S.  Vittore  at  Milan, 
wbere  his  works  do  him  credit.  At  Varese  he  completed  the 
chapel  of  the  Assumption,  after  the  cartoons  of  Legnanino,  who 
died  before  it  was  finished ;  and  a  few  of  his  own  works  left 
imperfect  by  death  were,  in  their  turn,  continued  and  finished 
by  the  Cav.  Gio.  Batista  Sassi. 

The  style  of  this  artist,  who  had  assiduously  employed  him- 
self under  Solimene  in  Naples,  is  tolerable  in  regard  to  design. 
Though  he  painted  for  several  churches  in  Pavia,  and  at  Milan, 
he  acquired  most  reputation  from  his  small  pictures,  intended 
for  private  ornament  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  introduced 
into  these  parts  those  greenish  tints  in  colouring,  which,  from 
Naples,  spread  through  different  schools,  or  whether  it  came 
by  way  of  Turin,  where  one  Corrado  Giaqmnto  was  employed 
in  drawing  figures,  and  in  painting.  Such  method,  however, 
did  not  here  displease.     Gioseffo  Petrini  da  Carono,  pupil  to 
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Prete  oi  GeaM»  bus  juried  it  to  its  bigfcest  point,  wlifle  Pier» 
M^gatti  of  Yweae  is  not  whoUy  free  from  it»  wiio  flonrbhed 
Yorjr  veo«Dtly ;  both  wwo  reputed  good  artiats  aoooxding  to 
ibeiT  tine.  Nor  could  ao  great  a  city  be  in  want  of  eome  Ye- 
aotian  diaeipkey  who  have  distinginahad  themeetres  in  our 
own  timea;  we  behold  soaie  imitaltons  of  Piaaaetta,  and  stnne 
of  Tiepolo»  in  a  few  of  the  ehnrehes,  it  b^ngneoal  with  yonn^ 
aJ^tiats  to  follow  Uiring  maeteia  in  InoratiTe  practice,  in  prefer^ 
once  to  the  deoeaaed,  whose  emohuaeiits  are  past    We  ought 
iMie  to  iasert  the  name  of  an  eminent  MHaneee,  who  reilecied 
honour  on  his  native  slate  in  foreign  parts.    This  waa  Fran- 
oesoo  Caoeianiga,  well  known  at  Rome,  though  Utile  among  his 
own  countrymen.     Hanng  treated  of  him,  however,  in  the 
T?<oinaii  scheel,  I  shall  merety  recall  his  memory  and  merits  to 
my  readers.    Neither  mast  I  omit  his  contemporary,  Antonio 
Cacohi,  who  remained  at  Mikn,  not  as  his  equal,  but  because 
be  became  eminent  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Boman^  tothe  dili* 
genae,  if  not  for  the  spirit  of  his  pencil.    Nor  shall  I  pass  over 
Ferdinaado  Poiia,  distingnidied  for  a  number  of  picturofl^  oon* 
ducted  in  imitation  of  Correggio  ;  an  artist^  however,  too  in- 
constant and  unequal  to  himself.    These  names  will  sufficefor 
the  present  epoch,  which  produced,  indeed,  others  of  some  noi^ 
but  not  known  beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  state.  8ach 
worloi  as  the  PUHtr0  <f  JtaHa^  and  the  Nuwa  Guida  di 
Mila»Oy  will  furnish  l^e  curious  with  information  respectiag 
them,  uiitil  some  further  accounts  of  them  be  presented  to  tl^ 
pabHo. 

From  the  neriod,  when  the  capital  began  to  encourage  the 
fiMeign  schools  preferably  to  her  own,  the  cities  of  the  state 
followed  the  example,  in  particular  that  of  Pavia>  which,  during 
this  last  century,  has  had  to  boast  more  professors  than  any 
other  state.  Yet  none  of  these  modems  are  much  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  their  native  place.  Csrio  Soriani,* 
however^  deserved  to  be  better  known,  an  artist  who  painted 
Inr  the  cathedral  his  picture  of  the  Rosario,  accompanied  by 
fifteen  mysteries,  an  elegant  production  in  tibe  taste  of  Soiaro. 
The  series  of  the  artists  alluded  to  begins  with  Oarlo  Sacchi, 
who  is  said  by  Oriandi  to  have  been  taught  by  Rosso  of  Pavia, 

*  He  is  thu  called  by  Bartoli. 
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hut  most  probably  by  Oariantonio  Rossi,  a  Milanese,  wbo 
painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Pavia  his  S.  Siro,  and  two  lateral 
pieces  in  the  best  Procaccini  taste,  and  is  described  in  the 
Abbeceedario  as  an  eccentric  man,  though  well  vened  in  his 
art  Sacchi  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
when  he  wished  to  imitate  Paul  Veronese,  as  in  his  Miracle 
of  the  Dead  resuscitated  by  S.  Jacopo,  which  is  placed  at  the 
Ossenranti,  he  succeeded  admirably,  shewing  himself  a  good 
colourist,  splendid  in  ornament,  spirited  in  attitude,  except  that 
in  these  he  is  somewhat  extravagant  and  affected.  He  sup- 
plied different  collections,  and  I  saw  an  Adam  and  Ere  by 
him  in  possession  of  the  Cay.  Brambilla  at  Pavia,  entitled  to  a 
place  in  that  fine  collection.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Gio. 
Batista  Tassinari  ought  to  be  ranked  among  his  feUow-disoi- 
ples  if  we  only  regiurd  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  But 
we  may  with  more  certainty,  upon  Orlandi's  authority,  pro- 
nounce Carlo  Bersotti  to  have  been  his  pupil,  an  excellent 
artist  in  inferior  branches,  to  which  he  confined  himself.  Tom- 
maso  Gatti,  together  with  Bernardino  Ciceri,  were,  however, 
his  best  pupils,  the  first  of  whom  pursued  his  studies  at  Venice, 
the  second  at  Rome,  and  both  succeeded  at  least  as  practical 
artists.  Ghitti  instructed  Marcantonio  Pellini,  and  then  cob- 
fligned  him  to  the  schools  of  Venice  and  Bologna,  which  did 
not  carry  him  bejrond  the  sphere  of  his  master.  Ciceri  was 
succeeded  by  his  disciple  Gioseffo  Crastona,  who,  embued  with 
Roman  erudition,  became  a  painter  of  figures  and  of  landscapes 
in  that  city,  of  which  a  number  may  be  seen  at  Pavia.  Among 
the  latest  are  Pierantonio  Barbieri,  pupil  to  Bastiano  Ricci, 
and  Carlantonio  Bianchi,  a  disciple  of  the  Roman  manner. 
The  artists  whom  I  have  describeid  almost  in  a  series,  have 
filled  all  the  churches  of  Pavia,  though  many,  with  their 
respective  paintings  and  their  frescos,  conferring  additional 
novelty  perhaps,  but  little  additional  splendour  upon  their 
native  state ;  and  no  one  visits  Pavia  altogether  on  their 
aocount. 

Others  also  belonging  to  the  state  and  its  vicinity,  about 
the  time  of  Sacchi,  quitted  their  native  place,  and  became 
celebrated  in  other  quarters ;  as  Mola,  of  the  state  of  Como, 
of  whom  we  have  treated ;  and  Pietro  de'  Pietri,  who,  bom 
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in  the  Norsrese,  etadied  and  died  at  Roiie»  mhan  he  lata  beea 
cofluneiided  bj  us  in  the  school  of  ManMA.  Aatflnio  Saoehi, 
also  a  natiTe  of  Cono,  aoqnired  faia  Jmo^wkd^  at  Rona, 
iriieDce  leturnuig  into  LombaidT,  lie  andertoMc  to  paint  a 
eopola  for  his  satiTO  plaoe,  bat  nzing  on  too  hagh  n  point  of 
penpeotire,  fae  Made  his  fignies  so  gigantio  tlut  hm  btoko  kis 
heart  and  died.  From  0««io  IBcowise  epnmg  one  Fta  Bm^ 
node,  of  the  <»d0r  <d  the  Minon  Bafbcmati,  whoaa  naaie  is 
inooneostlj  inattted  W  Oriaodi  in  the  "« Abbeooeduio^''  ae  a 
self-tanght  paiaier.  The  fikct  is,  that  on  being  aeni  ia  naide 
at  Messina^  ho  became  s  pupil  to  fiiihs  and  inpiOTiiig  the 
feeble  manner  he  had  noqaned  in  his  native  town,  hedeoointod 
»  number  of  plaoes  belonging  to  his  order,  both  in  Rome  and 
Sksilj,  in  s  better  taate.  There  are  two  of  his  pietnes  «t 
Oomo,  at  tiie  Bifotmati ;  a  Sapper  in  die  lefectorj,  feebly 
executed  in  the  st^le  of  the  declining  asheol  of  Milsa,  and  a 
Pietk  in  the  chiatdi,  whh  different  aunts,  in  a  bettornaaner ; 
0Qoh  is  the  advantage  of  pvaotioB,  refleotioB)  and  good  gnidanoe 
ersfk  nt  a  raatnre  age. 

This  epoeh  prodnced  a  iao  perspactive  paiBtav  of  when 
mention  is  made  under  the  Roman  school,  in  which  ho  atadied 
and  left  soma  woite.  This  ia  Gio.  Ghisolfi,  a  popii  of  Sal- 
▼ator  Rosa,  who,  on  his  retam  to  Milan,  besides  his  architeo- 
taial  pieosB,  whidi  were  esteemed  among  the  y%ry  first,  devoted 
himself  to  largo  histories  and  altar-pieces,  and  ezeoofted  fteaoos 
in  a  good  tasto  for  the  Certoea  of  Pavia,  and  the  Santnario  of 
Varese.  He  was  followed  with  saooess  bj  one  of  his  nephews^ 
BwmLido  Baeohetti,  whose  perapeetivee,  no  less  thaa  those  of 
OeraentoSpeta,  arBfreqaeirtl7nietwithinoolleotUMi&  Tono 
makes  mention  also  of  a  natiye  of  Lncca,  who  soooeaded  in 
petspeotiTe  and  in  figures,  named  Paolo  Pini.  I  hare  aeen 
only  of  his  a  history  of  Rahab,  at  S.  Maria  di  Campagna,  at 
Piaoenea,  of  whioh  the  architeotore  is  very  fine,  the  £^ures  light 
and  touched  with  a  spirited  hand.  In  extensive  works  of  oxsa- 
mental  fresco,  Pier  Francesco  Prina  is  commended  by  Otlandi, 
with  the  two  Mariani,  Domenioo  and  his  son  Gieseffo.  The 
fibther  remained  stationary  at  Milan,  .and  odncated,  among 
other  pupils,  Castdlino  da  Mona ;  but  the  son  visited  Bologna, 
and  there  snoceeded  in  imfffomg  his  paternal  manner  ao  as  to 
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£8tiag«]di  lumself  thiovgk>«t  IbJj  ud  Omnniy*  Tbee^ 
iiamea  wiU  snffioe  to  gire  a  yiew  of  »  peaod,  not  xemarkable 
f(»r  the  beet  fasta  in  iSum  specns  of  poortiiig. 

Fahio  Cemti  was  a  laadoeapo  puater  of  some  lOfMite  in  the 
style  of  Ai^oolaldinnBtar.  BM^kbammn^^Wnvmetove^ 
both  tlizov^hoat1l»<aty  and  die  eteta.  Montton  u  ako  Bade 
of  oaa  Peragixii,  leoosded  by  the  Car.  Batti,  ia  bis  life  of  Alee- 
aandro  MegaaHO  of  Oeaoa»  celled  liaudriiie.  The  latt«-, 
edaeaied  ia  theaohoel  of  AbUati,  and  a  long  tian  lenldeiit  in 
Mika,  added  to  the  piotnreB  of  Peragiai,  of  Sipa%  md  other 
artiBt8»  small  %aras  of  eeeh  merit  as  wili  be  entitled  to  a  pu* 
tienlar  deMsiptiaii  in  bis  natire  aebooL 

In  omapostioae  of  a  minor  liiandi,  wholly  exeeated  by  him* 
self,  Magnaafie  may  ha  yawppBaeed  aa  able  artist,  eepenaJ  ly  ia 
those  diminntire  pieoee  on  the  Flemish  soale^  ooasistiagof  duld* 
ish  scenes  and  lopeeaentatiens  of  a  popular  east,  with  whi<&  he 
deocoated  amny  eoUedaoos.  He  ateo  opened  school  at  Milan, 
and  was  imitated  by  Coppa  and  ether  artists,  thongh  Bastiano 
Bioci  approached  him  the  nearest  of  aar,  possessing  a 
wenderM  rematality  of  geniaB  in  vespeet  to  unitatioa.  In  a 
nmilar  taste  Maitino  CSgaaroli  painted  at  Milan,  who  had 
acquired  at  Yenna  aad  at  the  school  of  Cazpioni,  singnlar  skill 
in  condnrting  piotares  for  prrrate  «aUnet8.  He  eetaUie^ied 
himself  tege&er  with  Pietro  his  brother  aad  his  &nily,  in  this 
his  new  dbode^  where  he  had  a  son  aamed  Scijnone,  who 
became  a  good  landboape  pointer  at  Eome,  and  cmbseqnenily 
flonrished  at  Milan  and  at  Tuna. 

Abont  the  year  1700  Loreaso  Oooiendidi  established  him- 
self  in  ihe  ibnaer  of  these  eitiee,  aa  artist  already  recorded  in 
this  woik  asMmg  the  disciples  of  Monti.  In  the  readence  of 
the  Baron  MaiSd,  his  patron,  he  |nodaoed  a  Taiiety  of  worics, 
the  most  commeaded  aaumg  which  was  his  Battle  of  Lnzsara, 
won  by  Louis  XIY.,  who  is  said  to  have  beheld  it,  as  repre- 
sented by  this  artist,  with  singolar  pleasure. 

In  pictures  of  herds  of  aairaia  of  erery  kind,  more  perhaps 
than  for  his  hnman  figures,  Carlo  Cane  rose  into  some  repute. 
Orlandi  likewise  greatly  commends  Angiolmaria  CriyeUi  in 
the  same  branch,  thongh  I  hare  seen  nothing  from  his  hand 
entitling  him  to  so  maoh  eulogy.  At  Milui  thb  artist  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Crirdlone,  in  distinction  to  his  son 
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Jaoopo,  whofle  principal  merit  lay  in  his  drawings  of  birds  &iid 
fishes.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  court  of  Parma,  and 
died  in  1760.  Still  nearer  us  in  point  of  time  is  Londonio, 
an  artist  also  of  some  repute  for  his  herds  of  cattle :  his  mral 
and  pastoral  views  are  in  possession  of  the  Counts  Gieppi,  and 
other  noble  houses.  At  Como  flourished  one  Mademo,  whose 
skill  consisted  in  drawing  all  kind  of  kitchen  foimtnie,  in 
the  taste  of  the  Baasani,  with  whom  less  experienced  jud^^ea 
are  apt  to  confound  him.  I  have  seen  several  small  pictures 
by  him  in  possession  of  the  Counts  Giovio,  that  display  great 
beauty.  He  was  also  a  fine  fiower-painter,  though  he  Tvas 
here  surpassed  by  Mario  de'  Crespini,  one  of  his  pupils,  whose 
productions  are  interspersed  throughout  his  own  and  the  adja- 
cent cities.  Of  some  other  artists  of  inferior  note  I  have  given 
accounts  in  difierent  places. 

It  remains  for  me  to  mention  a  third  academy  wUeh  was 
founded  at  Milan  1775,  by  that  distinguished  pnnoess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  which  was  afterwards  invariably  encouraged  by* 
new  benefactions  from  her  two  sons,  the  emperors  Joseph  and 
Leopold,  and  by  their  successor  to  the  empire,  Francis  II., 
who,  amidst  all  the  distractions  of  war,  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  fine  arts.  The  complete  institutions  of 
which  this  academy  had  to  boast,  even  in  its  outset,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  compendious  manner  by  its  accomplished  secretary, 
in  his  work  entitled  the  New  Guide,  aUeady  frequently  cited. 
In  this  we  find  an  account  of  the  number,  the  variety,  and 
the  merit  of  the  different  professors ;  the  collections  of  models, 
of  designs,  of  prints,  and  of  books,  which  are  there  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  students ;  to  which  he  adds  the  methods 
of  education  there  inculcated,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
nation,  which  has  already,  for  some  time  past,  been  embued 
with  a  more  refined  taste,  and  displayed  a  more  extended 
cultivation. 
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